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PREFACE 




Over one hundred years ago George Crabb, an English philolo¬ 
gist, then thirty-eight years old, published the first edition of his 
"English Synonyms Explained.” This edition was arranged on 
the alphabetical plan. In a later one he adopted the classification 
plan, as being "more scientifick,” but in a subsequent one he reverted 
to the alphabetical as being less perplexing to readers. 

It is an exceptional tribute to Crabb’s scholarship that during 
an entire century his masterful work has continued to hold the 
regard of the English-speaking world, and that to-day it is con¬ 
sulted with probably more appreciation than ever before. 

Crabb found the study of words a fascinating diversion, and, 
familiar as any one may be with the general run of them, but 
little association is required to discover that they are very illusive 
creatures in a large family that is divided into four groups of 
progenies— viz., synonyms, or words of similar meaning; antonyms, 
their opposites in meaning; homonyms, those alike in spelling but 
different in meaning; and homophonous ones, that differ in spelling 
and meaning but are alike in sound. Crabb confined himself to 
an exposition of the first group, and it was his purpose in explain¬ 
ing the most common members to indicate clearly the various 
meanings of words that bear a family resemblance by familiar 
comparisons, apposite historical allusions, and homely reflections. 

It has been claimed by eminent philologists that every language 
the world has ever known has contributed to the formation of what 
is to-day called the English language. Single roots, meaning 
specific things, through local application, have been changed into 
idioms meaning other, though somewhat related, things. Then 
both roots and idioms have been adopted into more widely diffused 
forms, such as Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and thence again into 

Ref. 
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the specifically modern languages. Practically each new iiKror- 
poration has undergone some cliange either in form or signification 
until, when a migratory word has found a lodgment in the English 
language, its appearance and meaning differ more or less from 
those of the primitive stock. It is this transmigration of words 
from language to language, losing some force here and gaining a 
new force there, that has given so many of them a variety of mean¬ 
ings, according to local usage and to other words with which they 
have become associated. Hence the large educational value of 
Crabb’s synonymic explanations. 

In the studious treatment of his subject, Crabb’s work differs 
greatly from others, which, in the main, give only the generic, or 
key, words and some others that have a like significance. It will 
be observed that in many instances the author indicated the dif¬ 
ferent shades of meaning of a single key word by separate para¬ 
graphs following the main application. This was to clarify the 
import of such words as Fair with its synonyms, as applied to the 
sky or weather. Fair with its synonyms, as applied to a person’s 
conduct, reputation, and qualities, and Fair with its synonyms, as 
applied to an exhibition. 

In this new revised edition of Crabb’s most enduring work 
nothing has been eliminated from the master’s explanations of his 
chosen words, and his style of presentation has been followed as 
closely as intervening conditions would permit. The entire body 
of the original words and explanations has been supplemented by 
a large number of words with their applications that have grown 
into the language within recent years, besides many that came to 
have a deeper significance than before because of the great Euro¬ 
pean War. 

And probably the most noteworthy feature of this edition is 
the exceedingly copious cross-references throughout the body of 
the work, binding closely related words together and so facilitating 
the location of a particular word that may be wanted without the 
tedious searching of a cumbersome index. 
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It is a happy conceit that has suggested the celebration of a 
philologist’s centenary by assembling in a new edition the words 
which his patient and critical labor has helped the century to hold 
in clear, accurate memory or keep in definitive daily use. The name 
*‘Crabb” is so closely and exclusively associated with his book of 
^'synonyms” that it has itself become as a synonym for the title. 
The man "*Crabb” has, for those living a hundred years after 
him, no personality, no corporeal existence apart. He is, to most 
or all of us, his "‘Book of English Synonyms*' which was his enduring 
work and is his epitaph. 

An able newspaper editor said to me some months ago that he 
had no use for a book of synonyms, because, as he added, there 
are no words of identical meaning. If synonyms were words which 
had always exactly the same meaning, there would be no need for 
such a book. It is the differences, unseen by the undiscerning, the 
ignorant, or the careless, between words that are of similar import, 
that gave Crabb his meticulous labor and a life beyond his years. 
If synonyms were “equinyms” (that is, words of equal meaning) 
the English vocabulary might be shortened by hundreds or thou¬ 
sands of words, except for reasons of euphony or cherished associa¬ 
tions. As it is, I suppose there are no equal words save those 
adopted for exchange purposes or carried over because of affection 
from other languages. A condition of exactitude in speech is a dis¬ 
cernment of the differences between words nearly equal but so sim¬ 
ilar as to be called “synonyms." A book or catalogue of such dis¬ 
cernment of differences might well be called the “Troy measure" of 
words, the measure which in weighing substances is employed in 
measuring those whose slightest differences are precious in value 
or potent in consequence. 
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As far back as the writing of the Book of Leviticus (and doubt¬ 
less still farther back) were men enjoined to righteousness in meas¬ 
urements, whether of judgment, meteyard, or weight. “Just 
balances, just weights, a just ephah, a just hin shall ye have,” 
Governments have by statute established, and by commissioners 
or bureaus maintained, standards for measuring the things we eat, 
drink, and wear, the land we live upon, and the light we burn. 
A false weight or meter is “an abomination,” not only to the Lord 
but also to men in organized society. 

And so must false words be, especially in a democracy. We 
have fought for free speech. Having that, we have greater need 
of accurate speech—speech that will say what one means to say 
when one desires to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. For there be three classes of men who do not tell the 
truth, except by accident: first, those who do not know it; second, 
those who wish not to tell it; and third, those who do not know how 
to tell it. Those who do not know the meanings of words are in 
the third category even if they escape the other two. They have 
no accurate measure for giving or receiving those intangible things 
of the mind’s exchange or the spirit’s commerce. They are as one 
who has not gotten beyond the “avoirdupois” table, or as one who 
has but a peck measure in an apothecary shop. 

How many live in abject verbal poverty, when the riches of 
the race are within their reach! Many persons, especially women, 
have but one adjective of favorable appraisal and but one of un¬ 
favorable comment; and many a man’s vocabulary is like that of 
Caliban, who boasted that, after all of Prospero’s pains to teach 
him, the “profit on’t” was that he knew “how to curse.” This 
state of poverty or elemental profanity would not be so woeful or 
pitiable a state, if one living in it did not thereby fall into poverty 
of thought, for one is able to rise toward the ultimate truth only 
as one can define clearly to one’s self at least what one has dis¬ 
cerned; and can carry others toward it only as one has the words 
of accurate expression. To such the lexicogr apher offers his “mete- 
yards” and his “steelyards,” and Crabb his “balances” that jump 
at a hair’s difference. 

I find a protest rising here such as came to Dr. Samuel Johnson 
(whom Crabb in his conscientiousness would not consult, going 
rather to the originals), for I recall somewhere to have read that 
once he said, “I am not so lost in lexicography as to forget that 
words are the daughters of earth and things the sons of heaven.” 
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But my answer would remind the protesting that it is chiefly through 
the '‘daughters o£ earth*’ — words — that the “sons of heaven” — 
things — become human; for the word in one form or another is 
the flesh become spirit. 

There comes often to me the remark of the Captain in the 
crucifixion scene of “The Terrible Meek.” The soldier looking up 
at the figure on the cross, barely discernible in the darkness, had 
said, “It’s hard that one should come to this just for the usin’ of 
a few words.” And the Captain answered: “Words, words; there 
is great power in words. All the things that ever got done in 
the world, good or bad, are done by words.” 

And inestimable bad is done not only by putting good words to 
a purposely bad use, but by using good words with a good purpose 
inaccurately, whether from ignorance, chronic slovenliness, or oc¬ 
casional carelessness. 

So I am constrained to join in this celebration of Crabb’s cen¬ 
tennial (though I cannot do so as a critical philologist) , because 
of what he has done to help keep from debasement our old English 
coin as medium of intellectual exchange. 

There has recently come into my possession a very small pewter 
vessel known as a “stoup,” officially stamped as a gill measure. 
It bears the marks of much service, and was no doubt of practical 
value a century or more ago. It is said to have belonged to Robert 
Burns, and is precious because of that assumed association. I 
have been thinking, however, that the words in which his thoughts 
were measured are infinitely more precious to the race than all the 
stoups he used as a gauger. And from this illustration I rise again 
to the thought that infinitely more valuable to our progress as 
individuals and as a people are the word measures by which we 
receive and give with accuracy what the race’s experiences have 
deposited in language, spoken and written. 

Long life to Crabb and to that for which his name is as a 
synonym I 


John H. Finley. 
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It may seem surprising that the English, who have employed 
their talents successfully in every branch of literature, and in none 
more than in that of philology, should yet have fallen below other 
nations in the study of their synonyms. It cannot, however, be 
denied that, while the French and Germans have had several con¬ 
siderable works on the subject, we have not a single writer who 
has treated it in a scientific manner adequate to its importance: 
not that I wish by this remark to depreciate the labors of those who 
have preceded me, but simply to assign it as a reason why I have 
now been induced to come forward with an attempt to fill up what 
is considered a chasm in English literature. 

In the prosecution of my undertaking, I have profited by every¬ 
thing which has been written in any language upon the subject; 
and although I always pursued my own train of thought, yet when¬ 
ever I met with anything deserving of notice I adopted it, and re¬ 
ferred it to the author in a note. I had not proceeded far before I 
found it necessary to restrict myself in the choice of my materials, 
and accordingly laid it down as a rule not to compare any words 
together which were sulB&ciently distinguished from each other by 
striking features in their signification, such as abandon and quit, 
which require a comparison with others, though not necessarily 
with themselves; for the same reason I was obliged to limit myself, 
as a rule, to one authority for each word, unless where the case 
seemed to require further exemplification. But, notwithstanding 
all my care in this respect, I was compelled to curtail much of what 
I had written, for fear of increasing the volume to an inconvenient 
size. 

Although a work of this description does not afford much scope 
^for system and arrangement, yet I laid down to myself the plan 
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of arranging the words according to the extent or universality of their 
acceptation, placing those first which had the most general sense 
and application, and the rest in order. By this plan I found my¬ 
self greatly aided in analyzing their differences, and I trust that 
the reader will thereby be equally benefited. . . . 

For the sentiments scattered through this work I offer no 
apology, although I am aware that they will not fall in with the 
views of many who may be competent to decide on its literary 
merits. I write not to please or displease any description of per¬ 
sons; but I trust that what I have written according to the dic¬ 
tates of my mind will meet the approbation of those whose good 
opinion I am most solicitous to obtain. Should any object to 
the introduction of morality in a work of science, I beg them to 
consider that a writer whose business it was to mark the nice shades 
of distinction between words closely allied could not do justice 
to his subject without entering into all the relations of society, 
and showing, from the acknowledged sense of many moral and 
religious terms, what has been the general sense of mankind on 
many of the most important questions which have agitated the 
world. My first object certainly has been to assist the philological 
inquirer in ascertaining the force and comprehension of the English 
language; yet I should have thought my work but half completed 
had I made it a mere register of verbal distinctions. While others 
seize every opportunity unblushingly to avow and zealously to 
propagate opinions destructive of good order, it would ill become 
any individual of contrary sentiments to shrink from stating his 
convictions when called upon, as he seems to be, by an occasion 
like that which has now offered itself. As to the rest, I throw my¬ 
self on the indulgence of the public, with the assurance that, having 
used every endeavor to deserve their approbation, I shall not make 
an appeal to their candor in vain. 
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A 

ABACK, Backward, Behind, 
■Rearward, Retrograde, Sitrpeise. 
4,back, in Anglo-Saxon, on bceCy at or 
on the back, is applied both to persons 
and localities. A person goes ohachy 
backward, or rearward, or he retrogrades 
when in a movement opposite to for¬ 
ward or going ahead, and he goes be¬ 
hind when he passes from the nront to 
the rear, and also when he fails to 
maintain a set gait in a movement or 
a course in a study. An object is be¬ 
hind or to the rearward of another ob¬ 
ject according as it is placed or becomes 
situated. In navigation, a sail is aback 
when pressed against a mast, A per¬ 
son surprised, taken unawares, or sud¬ 
denly astonished, confused, or per¬ 
plexed, is said to be taken aback, 

ABAFT, Apt, Behind, Rearward, 
Astern. These words abound in 
nautical language, and, in relation to 
a given point forward or ahead of 
something on shipboard, imply lo¬ 
calities, Abaft, from a (on) and Anglo- 
Saxon be-ceftan. (itself a combination of 
be (by) and ceftan, an adverb meaning 
behind or back), is the opposite of afore. 
The original stem of the word appears 
in the phrase fore and aft, 

ABAISTDON, Desert, Forsake, 
Redinqtjish. The idea of leaving or 
separating one^s self from an object isi 
common to these terms, which vary 
in the ciroximstances of the action. 
Abandon, from Old French d bandon 
(proscription, control, ban), meant 
originally to put xmder a public ban, 
to proscribe utterly. Desert, from 
Late Latin deserto, is derived from the 
privative de and the verb s^o, mean¬ 
ing bind or join, the root of which also 
appears in the noun series. It there¬ 
fore signified the breaking of ties, the 


severing of one^s connection with some¬ 
thing. Forsake, compounded of the 
prefix/or and the Anglo-Saxon sacan, 
to strive, meant to strive against, to 
take the opposite side, hence to re¬ 
pudiate. Abandoning is a violation of 
the most sacred ties, and exposes the 
object to every misery: desertion is a 
breach of honor and fidelity; it deprives 
a person of the assistance or the cotmte-. 
nance which he has a right to expect; 

! by forsaking, the kindly feehngs axe 
hurt and the social ties are broken. 
A bad mother abandons her offspring; 
a soldier deserts his comrades; a man 
forsakes his companions. 

Things as well as persons may; be 
abandoned, deserted, or forsaken; things 
only are relinquish^, Ilo abandon may 
be an act of necessity or discretion, as a 
captain abandons a vessel when it is no 
longer safe to remain in it. Desertion is 
often a dereliction of duty, as to desert 
one's post; and often an indifferent ac¬ 
tion, particularly in the sense of leaving 
any place which has had one's care and 
attention bestowed upon it, as people 
desert a village, or any particular coun¬ 
try where they have been established. 
Forsaking is an indifferent action, and 
implies simply the leaving something 
to which one has been attached in one 
form or another; a person forsakes a 
certain house which he has been accus¬ 
tomed to frequent; birdstheir 
nests when they find them to have been 
discovered. To relinquish is an act 
of prudence or imprudence; men often 
in^vertcntly relinquish the fairest 
prospects in order to follow some far- 
vorite scheme which terminates in their 
ruin. 

We may desert or forsake a place, but 
the former comprehends more than the 
latter; a place that is deserted is left by 
ah, and l^t entirely. A place may be 
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forsaken by individuals or to a partial 
extent. 

Abandon, Resign, Renounce, Ahdi- 
eate .—^The idea of giving up is common 
to these terms, which signification, 
though analogous to the former, ad¬ 
mits, however, of this distinction, that 
in the one case we separate ourselves 
from an object, in the other we send 
or cast it frona us. Abandon (see 
above). Resign, from re and signo, sig¬ 
nifies to sign away or back from one s 
self. Renounce, in Latin renurUio, from 
nuntiare, to tell or declare, is to declare 
off from a thing. Abdicate, from 
from, and dicere, to speak, signifies like¬ 
wise to call or cry off from a tlung. 

We abandon and resign by giving up 
to another; we renounce by sending 
away from ourselves; we abandon s. 
thing by transferring it to another; in 
this manner a debtor abandons his 
■goods to his creditors; we resign a thing 
by transferring our possession of it to 
another; in this manner we resign a 
place to a friend; we renounce a thing 
by simply ceasing to hold it; in this 
manner we renounce a claim or a prc^ 
fession. As to renounce, signified origi¬ 
nally to give up by word of mouth, and 
to resign to give up by signature, the 
former is consequently a less formal 
action than the latter; we may re¬ 
nounce by implication; we resign in 
direct terms; we renounce the pleasures 
of the world when we do not seek to 
enjoy them: we resign a pleasure, a 
profit, or advantage, of which we ex¬ 
pressly give up the enjoyment. To ab¬ 
dicate is a species of informal resigna¬ 
tion. A monarch abdicates his throne 
who simply declares Ms wiU to cease 
to reign; but a minister resigns his 
office when he gives up the seals by 
wMch he held it. We abandon nothing 
but that over wMch we have had an 
entire control; we abdicate nothing 
but that wMch we have held by a cer¬ 
tain right, but we may resign or re¬ 
nounce that wMch may be in our pos¬ 
session only by an act of violence; 
a usurper cannot be said properly to 
abandon Ms people or abdicate a throne, 
but he may resign Ms power or re¬ 
nounce Ms pretensions to a throne. 

To abandon and resign are likewise 
used in a reflective sense; the former 
in the bad senses to denote the giving 


up the imderstanding to the passion, or 
the giving up one’s self, mind and body, 
to bad practices; the latter in the good 
sense, to denote the giving up one’s will 
and desires to one’s circumstances or 
whatever is appointed. The soldiers of 
Hannibal abandoned themselves to 
pleasure at Capua. A patient man 
resigns himself to Ms fate, however 
severe that may be. ’SNlaen resign is 
taken in the bad sense, it is not so 
complete a giving up of one’s self as 
abandonment, wMch implies a yielding 
to a passion. 

See also Waive. 

ABANDONED. See Peofligate. 

ABASE, Humble, Degrade, Dis¬ 
grace, Humiliate, Depress, Lower, 
Heduce, Debase. To abase e:^resses 
the strongest degree of self-humiliation; 
like the French abaisser, it signifies 
Hterally to bring down or make low, 
abaisser being compounded of the in¬ 
tensive syllable a or ad, and haisser, from 
Low Latin bassare, to make low. The 
root appears in the Latin basis, Greek 
iSdaiQ, the lowest part of the column, 
from the root ^d, to go, hence, in 
some cases, to stand, the basis being 
that on which the rest of the column 
stands. It implies the laying aside all 
the Mgh pretensions wMch distinguish 
us from our feUow-creatures—^the de¬ 
scending to a state comparatively low 
and mean. To humble, in French 
humilier, from the Latin humilis, hum¬ 
ble, and humus, the ground, naturally 
marks a prostration to the ground, 
and figuratively a lowering of the 
thoughts and feelings. According to 
the principles of Christianity whoever 
abaseth himself shall be exalted, and 
according to the same principles who¬ 
ever reflects on Ms own littleness and 
unwortMness will daily humble himself 
before Ms Maker. The abasement con¬ 
sists in the greatest possible dejection 
of spirit ^Mch, if marked by an out¬ 
ward act, will lead to the utmost prosh 
tration oi the body; humbling, in com¬ 
parison with abasement, is an ordinary 
sentiment. 

Abase and humble have regard to per¬ 
sons considered absolutely, degrade and 
disgrace to their relative situation. To 
degrade (see Disparage) signifies to 
descend from one rank (Latin gradm, 
rank, English grade) to another. It 
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supposes elevation either in outward 
circumstances or in public opinion. 
To disgrace^ compounded of the priva¬ 
tive dis and grace, or favor, properly 
implies to put out of favor, which is 
always attended with circumstances 
of more or less ignominy. To abase 
and humble one's self ma3r be meritori¬ 
ous acts as suited to the infirmity and 
fallibility of human nature,^ but to de-- 
grade or disgrace one's self is always a 
culpable act. The penitent man hum-- 
hies himself, the contrite man abases 
himself, the man of rank degrades him¬ 
self by a too familiar deportment with 
his inferiors, he disgraces himself by 
his vices. The great and good man 
may also be abased and humbled with¬ 
out being degraded or disgraced; his 
glory follows him in his abasement or 
humiliation, his greatness protects him 
from degradation, and his virtue 
shields him from disgrace. 

To degrade has most regard to the ex¬ 
ternal rank and condition, disgrace to 
the moral estimation and character. 
Whatever is low and mean is degrading 
for those who are not of mean condi¬ 
tion; whatever is immoral is disgraceful 
to all, but most so to those who ought 
to know better. It is degrading to a 
nobleman to associate with prize-fight¬ 
ers and jockeys, it is disgraceful for him 
to countenance a violation of the laws 
which he is bound to protect. The 
higher the rank of the individual^ the 
greater is his degradation; the higher 
his previous character, or the more 
sacred his office, the greater his disgrace 
if his acts be inconsistent with its duties. 

Persons may sometimes be degraded 
and disgraced at the will of others, but 
with a similar distinction of the words. 
He who is not treated with the outward 
honor and respect he deserves is de¬ 
graded; he who is not regarded with the 
same kindness as before is disgraced. 

These terms may be employed with a 
similar distinction in regard to things, 
and in that case they are comparable 
with debase. To debase, from the in¬ 
tensive syllable de and base„ signifying 
to naake base, is applied to whatever 
may lose its purity or excellence. 

To humiliate a person implies the 
doing by another or the occurrence of 
something that produces mortification, 
vexation, chagrin, etc. To de'press, in 


relation to a person, is to dispirit, dis¬ 
courage, cast down, debilitate; in re¬ 
lation to material objects, it is to press 
or thrust down, to flatten, from above 
or vertically; in relation to commerce, 
it is to bring about a diminution or 
dullness in trade. To lower is to lessen, 
bring down, change from a high price 
(or note in music) to a lesser one, to 
sink, to rebate. A person lowers him¬ 
self in another's estimation by a wrong¬ 
ful or unfriendly act. To reduce is to 
bring into a lower state, to shorten, to 
condense, to abbreviate (see Abate). 
A person is degraded or disgraced by 
being reduced from one station to a 
lower one. 

ABASH, Confound, Confuse. 
Abash, Old French esbahir, an onoma- 
topoetic word formed from the inter¬ 
jection bah of astonishment, meant 
originally to amaze, astound, but it 
has been partly confused with the 
word abase and is sometimes used as 
an intensive of it. Confound and con- 
fiLse are derived from different parts 
of the same Latin verb confundo and 
its participle confusus, Confundo is 
compounded of con and fundo, to pour 
together. To confound and confuse 
then signify properly to melt together 
or into one mass what ought to be 
distinct; and figuratively, to derange 
the thoughts so that they seem melted 
together. 

Abash expresses more than confound, 
and confound more than confuse. Abash 
i has regard to the spirit which is greatly 
abased and lowered, confound has re^ 
gard to the faculties which are be¬ 
numbed and crippled; confuse has re¬ 
gard to the feelings and ideas which are 
deranged and perplexed. The haughty 
man is abashed when he is humjDled in 
the eyes of others j the wicked man is 
confounded when his villainy is suddenly 
detected; a modest person may be con¬ 
fused in the presence of his superiors. 

Abash is always taken in a bad sense; 
neither the scorn of fools, nor the taunts 
of the oppressor, will abash him who has 
a conscience void of offence toward God 
and man. To be confounded is not al¬ 
ways the consequence of guilt; super¬ 
stition and ignorance are liable to be 
confounded by extraordinary phenom¬ 
ena; and Providence sometimes 
thinks fit to confound the wisdom of 
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the wisest by signs and wonders, far I the active sense; to come down, in 
above the reach of human compre- the neuter sense. Diminish, from the 
bension. Confusion is at the best an Latin de and minuere, to lessen, and 
infirmity more or less excusable accord- minus, less, expresses, like the verb 
ing to the nature of the cause: a steady lessen, the sense of either making less 
mind and a clear head are not easily or becoming less. Decrease is corn- 
confused; but persons of quick sen- pounded of the privative de and Latm 
sibility cannot ^ways preserve a per- crescere, to grow, signifying to grow 
feet collection of thought in trying less. ^ . 7 

situations; and those who have any Abate, lessen, and diminish agree m 
consciousness of guilt, and are not very the sense of becoming less and of mak- 
ha^ened, will be soon thrown into ing less; decrease implies only becom- 
confusion by close interrogatories. ing less. Abate respects only vigor of 
To Shame, Mortify, Disconcert, Dis- action, and applies to that which is 
compose^ Dishearten, Bewilder. —^These strong or violent, as a fever abates, 
words signify a something done by a pain, anger, etc., abate; lessen ^d 
person or an occurrence that unpleas- diminish are applied to size, quantity, 
antly affects another person. You may and number, but lessen is much sel- 
shame a person by exposing an act of dom^ i^ed intransitively than dimin- 
crime, dishonor, impropriety, or breach ish; things are rarely said to lessen 
of modesty or decorum on ms part, and of themselves, but to diminish. The 
the person may bring the painful passion of an angry man ought to be 
sensation of shame upon himself by allowed to aboie before ^y a^eal is 
his own premeditated or incautious made to his understanding. Objects 
action. The acts that shanw a person apparmtly ^ diminish as they recede 
may also mortify him, and in addition from the view. ^ 

actions of himself or others that cause Abate, tran^tively taken, si^pifies to 
in him a sense of humiliation, vexation, bring down— i, e., to make less m height 
chagrin, or guilt, may also do so. or degree by means of force or a partic- 
Various substances mortify when their ulax effort, as to abate pride or to abate 
vital functions are destroyed, the root naisery; lessen and diminish, the former 
of the word being derived from the iu the famihar, the latter in the grave 
Latin mars, mortis, death. Gangrene style, signify to make less in quantity 
produces mortification of the flesh, or noagnitude by an ordinary process, 
Some acts of penance or austerities, as the size of a room is lessened, ;gie 
imposed as a punishment, are said to credit of a person is diminished. We 
mortify the body. To disconcert and may lessen the number of our evils by 
discompose are closely allied to con- not dwelling upon them; nothing dv- 
found and confuse, specifically meaning minishes the lustre of great deeds more 
to disturb one's composure or self- than cruelty. 

possession. To dishearten is to do that To decrease is to fall off: a retreating 
toward another that will disappoint, army will decrease rapidly when, ex- 
discourage, depress, dispirit him; al^ posed to all the privations and hard- 
an untoward occurrence that produces j ships attendant on forced marches, it 
the same effect. To bewilder (Eng. ^ is compoiLled to fight for its safety; 
prefix he, and Prov. Eng. wildein, a some things decrease so gradually 
wilderness; Ger. verwildern, to render it is some time before they are observed 
wild) implies a stronger action than to be diminished. \ 

either to confound or to confuse, for it The decrease is the process, the aimv 
involves in addition to those distrao- ni^ion is the result; as a decrease in the 
tions a sense of extreme perplexity, taxes causes a in the revenue, 

helplessness, stupefaction, such as The term decrease is pecuKarly appli- 
would possess a person lost in a wilder- cable to material objects wMoh can 
ness and not knowing which way to grow less, diminution is applicable to 
turn to get out. objects genaraUy which may become 

ABATE, LESS233sr, Diminish, Dh- or be actually less from any cause. 
CBBASE. from the French To Rerrdt, Rebate, Deduct, Dedme, 

signified originally to beait down, iafiSZaefeen, &ubside, Bupprem, Swam, 
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AUoWi Mitigate, Alleviate, Qmll, Calm. 
— Remit, rebate, deditct, and allow are 
terms especially common in business 
transactions. A statement of an ac¬ 
count is remitted, or sent, by the seller 
to the purchaser, and a specified dis- 
coimt or reduction in the amoimt of 
money called for in the statement is 
remitted, rebated, deducted, or allowed 
by the seller for a cash payment within 
a designated period of time. To de¬ 
cline, slacken, svkside signify a decrease, 
a slowing-up, a settling. Stocks, bonds, 
commodities decline in prices from time 
to time for various reasons; a person’s 
health declines as it becomes less vigor- 
ow than usual; winds, storms, and 
tides slacken as they diminish in sever¬ 
ity and flow; and storms, distxirb- 
ances, excitements, anxieties, alarms, 
fevers, and various physical conditions 
siibside as their causes are brought 
under control or eliminated. Sup¬ 
press, guell, and subdue are suggestive 
of riots and their ending; the crushing, 
overpowering, conquering of discord¬ 
ant or dangerous elements and condi¬ 
tions; all implying the use of force 
against force. Sibdue is the rather 
stronger term of the trio, for while a 
disturbance may be suppressed or 
qtielled, the resulting condition is not 
necessarily a finality, as the disturb¬ 
ance is liable to break out anew, 
whereas the elements of a disturbance 
that are subdued are presumably forced 
into submission. 

A harsh legal sentence is mitigated 
when its severity is reduced in consid¬ 
eration of extenuating circumstances; 
sickness and untoward conditions are 
alleviated when made less painful or 
threatening. Calm stands for the most 
benevolent and inspiring condition in 
human life and nature, being indica¬ 
tive of peace, quiet, tranquillity, se- 
renifcy, safety. A person, the ocean, the 
weather, the stock-markets, and coimt- 
lesa activities are calm when imdis- 
turbed. 

ABATEMENT. See Dedtjotion. 

ABBREVIATE. See Abridgb. 

ABDICATE. See Abandon. 

ABERRATION. See HAixijCfiNA- 

TION. 

ABETTOR, Accessory, Accom- 
pmcE, Confederate. AbeUor, or one 
that abets, gives aid and encourage¬ 


ment by counsel, promises, or rewards. 
An accessory, or one added and an¬ 
nexed, takes an active, though sub¬ 
ordinate, part. An accomplice, not re* 
lasted to accomplish, implies the prin¬ 
cipal in any plot, who takes a leading 
part and brings it to perfection. 
Abettors propose, accessories assist, oo- 
compUces execute. The abettor and 
accessory, or the abettor and accomplicey 
may be one and the same person; but 
not so the accessory and accomplice^ 
In every deep-laid scheme there must 
be abettors to set it on foot, cwcessories 
to co-operate, and accomplices to put it 
into execution; in the Gunpowder Plot 
there were many secret abettors, some 
noblemen who were accessories, and 
Guy Fawkes the principal accomplice. 
Accxymplice, like the other terms, may 
be applied to other objects besides crim¬ 
inal offences. A confederale assists in 
an undertaking, and may do so openly 
or secretly, actively or passively. In 
criminal matters a confederate is equally 
guilty with a principal. 

ABHOR, Detest, Abominate, 
Loathe. These terms equally denote 
a sentiment of aversion. Abhor, in 
Latin abhorreo, compoimded of ab, 
from, and korrere, to stiffen with horror, 
signifies to start from with a strong 
emotion of h rror. Detest, in Latin 
detestor, compounded of de, from or 
against, and tester, I bear witness, 
signifies to condemn with indignation. 
Abominate, in Latin abomirwMs, par¬ 
ticiple of ahominor, comj^unded of 
ab, from or against^ and ominoTy to fear 
something as being of ill cmen, sig¬ 
nifies to hold in rfiigious abhorrqac^ 
to detest in the highest possible de¬ 
gree. Loathe, AngLo-Saxon ia 

associated with the veiry common 
An^o-Saxon adjective hateful, and 
is allied with the Germmo^ verb leiden, to 
suffer. It si^gests: a feeling of intenso 
and even paimul phy^eal repulsion. 

What we abhor is repugnant to our 
moral feelings; what we detest is op¬ 
posed to our moral principle; what we 
abominate does violence to our reli^ous 
and moral sentiments; what we loathe 
offends our physical taste. We dbhoir 
what is base and imgenerous, we de^^, 
hypocrisy^ we abominate profanation 
and open impiety; we loalhe food when 
we axe sick. 
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In thie moral acceptance loathe is a 
strong figure of speech to mark the ab¬ 
horrence and disgust which the sight or 
thoxight of offensive objects produces. 

ABIDE, SoJOUKN, Dwell, Live, 
Reside, Inhabit. Abide, in Anglo- 
Saxon abidan, si^ifies to await, to ex¬ 
pect. Sojourn, in French sejourner, 
from sub and diiimus, in the daytime, 
signifies to pass the day—that is, a 
certain portion of one^s time^—^in a 
place. Dwell is from a Teutonic root 
meaning to wander, to lead astray, to 
tarry. This was the meaning of the 
Anglo-Saxon dwellan; the present 
meaning of the word is a peculiar de¬ 
velopment in English paralleled only 
by some uses of the word in the Scan¬ 
dinavian tongues. At the present it 
implies a stay in a place by way of 
residence, which is expressed in com¬ 
mon discourse by the word live, for 
passing one^s life. Reside, from the 
Latin re and sedere, to sit down, con¬ 
veys the full idea of a settlement. Jw.- 
hcd>it, from the Latin hahito, a frequen¬ 
tative of habeo, signifies to have or 
occupy for a permanency. 

The length of stay impUed in these 
terms is marked by a certain gradation. 
Abide denotes the shortest stay; to so¬ 
journ is of longer continuance; dweU 
comprehends the idea of perpetuity in 
a given place, but reside and inhabit are 
partial and local—^we dwell only in one 
spot, but we may reside at or inhabit 
many places. These words have like¬ 
wise a reference to the state of society. 
Abide and sojourn relate more properly 
to the wandering habits of men in a 
primitive state of society. Dwell, as 
implying a stay under a cover, is uni¬ 
verse in its application; for we may 
dwell either in a palace, a house, a cot¬ 
tage, or any shelter. Live, reside, and 
inhabit are confined to a civilized state 
of society; the former applying to the 
abodes of the inferior orders, the latter 
to those of the higher classes. The 
word inhabit is never used but in con¬ 
nection with the place inhabited. 

The Easterners abode with one an¬ 
other, sojourned in a country, and dwelt 
in tents- The angels abode with Lot 
that night; Abram sojourned in the 
land of Canaan; the Israelites dwelt in 
the land of Goshen. Savages either 
dwell in the cavities which nature has 


formed for them, or in some rude 
structure erected for a temporary pur¬ 
pose; but as men increase in cultiva¬ 
tion they build places for themselves 
which they can inhabit; the poor have 
their cottages in which they can live; 
the wealthy provide themselves with 
superb buildings in which they reside, 

ABILITY, Capacity. Ability, in 
French hahilite, Latin habilitas, comes 
from able, habile, kahilis, and habeo, to 
have, because possession and power are 
inseparable. Capacity, in French ca- 
pacrite, Latin capadtas, from capax and 
capio, to receive, marks the abstract 
quality of being able to receive or hold. 

Ability is to capacity as the genus to 
the species. Ability comprehends the 
power of doing in general, without spec¬ 
ifying the quality or degree; capacity is 
a particular kind of ability, Ahuity 
may be either physical or mental; 
capacity, when said of persons, is men¬ 
tal only. Ability respects action, co- 
pacity respects thought. Ability al¬ 
ways supposes something able to be 
done; capacity is a mental endowment, 
and ^ways supposes something ready 
to receive or hold. 

Ability is no wise limited in its ex¬ 
tent; it may be small or great; capacity 
of itself always implies a positive and 
superior de^ee of power, although it 
may be modified by epithets to denote 
different degrees; a boy of capacity will 
have the advantage over his school-fel¬ 
lows, particularly if he be classed with 
those of a dull capacity. 

Abilities, when used in the plural 
only, is confined to the signification of 
mental endowments, and comprehends 
the operations of thought in general; 
capacity, on the other hand, is that 
peculiar endowment, that enlargement 
of understanding, that exalts the pos¬ 
sessor above the rest of mankind. 
Many men have the abilities for man¬ 
aging the concerns of others who would 
not have the capacity for conducting a 
concern of their own. We should not 
judge highly of that man's abilities who 
could only mar the plans of others, 
but had no capacity for conceiving and 
proposing anything better in their 
stead. 

Ability, Faculty, Talent, —- These 
terms all agree in denoting a power. 
Ability is, as in the preceding case, the 
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g^eral term. Fa^dlyy in Latin fcicul- 
ias, changed from fadlitas and facere, 
to do, sigi^ying an ability to do; 
and talentj in Latin talentum, a Greek 
coin exceeding one hundred pounds 
sterling, and employed figuratively, as 
in Matthew 25, 15, for a gift, possession, 
or power—denote demiite kinds of 
power. 

Ability relates to human power gener¬ 
ally? by which a man is enabled to act; 
it may vary in degree and quality with 
times, persons, and circumstances; 
health, strength, and fortune are ahili-' 
ties; faculty is a gift of nature directed 
to a certain end and following a cer¬ 
tain rule. An ability may be acquired, 
and consequently is properly applied to 
individuals, an ability to speak extern- 
ore or an ability to write; but oi. faculty 
elongs to the species, as a faculty of 
speech or of hearing, etc. 

Ability being in general the power of 
doing, may be applied in its unqualified 
sense to the whole species, without any 
distinction. Faculty is always taken 
in a restricted sense, although applied 
to the species. Faculty and talent are 
both gifts of nature, but a faculty is 
supposed to be given in an equal de- I 
gree to all, a talent in an unequal de¬ 
gree; as the faculty of seeing, the talent \ 
of mimicry, the talent for music; a 
faculty may be impaired by age, dis¬ 
ease, or other circumstances; a talent 
is improved by exercise. 

As all these terms may be applied to 
different objects, they are aptly enough 
used in the plural to denote so many 
distinct powers: abilities denote all our 
powers generally, corporeal and men¬ 
tal, but more especially the latter; 
faculties relate to the ordinary powers 
of body and mind, as when we speak 
of a person's retaining or losing his 
faculties; talents relate to the particular 
gifts or powers which may serve a 
I beneficial purpose, as to employ one's 
^ kiHents usefully. 

Ability, Dexterity, Address.—Ability 
is, as before observed, a general term, 
without any qualification. Dexterity, 
from dexter, the right hand, signif^ng 
mechanical or manual facility, and ad¬ 
dress, signifying a mode of address, are 
particulax terms. Ability may be used 
to denote any degree, as to do accord¬ 
ing to the best of one's ability; and it 


may be qualified to denote a 
degree of ability. Dexterity and ad¬ 
dress are positive degrees of ability. 

Ability is, however, frequently taken 
in a restricted sense for a positive de¬ 
gree of ability, which brings it stUl 
nearer to the two other terms, from 
which it differs only in the application; 
ability in this case refers to intellectual 
endowment generally, dexterity relates 
to a particular power or facility of exe¬ 
cuting, and address to a particular 
mode or manner of addressing one's 
self on particular occasions. Ability 
shows itself in the most important 
transactions and the general conduct 
in the highest stations, as a minister 
of state displays his ability; dexterity 
and address are employed occasionally, 
the former in removing difficulties ana 
escaping dangers, the latter in improv¬ 
ing advantages and accommodating 
tempers; the former in directing the 
course of things, the latter in manag¬ 
ing of men. 

Able, Capable, Capacious. — These 
epithets, from which the preceding ab¬ 
stract nouns are derived, have dis¬ 
tinctions peculiar to themselves. Able 
and capable are applied to ordinary ac¬ 
tions, but not always indifferently, the 
one for the other: able is said of the ^ 
abilities generally, as a child is able or 
not able to walk; capable is said of 
one's ability to do particular things, as 
to be capable of performing a great 
journey. Able is said of that which 
one can do, as to be able to write or 
read; capable is said of that which 
either a person or a thing can take, 
receive, or hold; a person is capable 
of an office, or capable of great things; 
a thing is capable of improvement. 
Able may be added to a noun by way 
of epithet when it denotes a positive 
degree of ability, as an able command¬ 
er, an able financier. Capable may be 
used absolutely to express a mental 
power. 

Capable and capacious, though de¬ 
rived from the same verb capio, to 
take or receive, are distinguish^ from 
each other in respect to the powers or 
properties of the objects to which 
they are applied, capable being said 
of powers generally, capacious only of 
the property of having amplitude of 
space or a power to take in or compre- 
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head; and men wee capable of thought 
or reason, of life or death, etc.; a hall 
may be said to be cajm^umsy or, 
figuratively, a man has a capacious 
mind. 

ABIOGENIC, Lifeless, Sotjkce- 
LESS. AMogenic is a recently coined 
word that h^ no real s 3 monyms; ahio- 
genicy the adjective of abiogenesis, a 
compound of the Greek a, without, fStSc, 
life, and origin, invented by 

Huxley, signifies, literally, spontaneous 
g^eration, the opposite of sexual gen¬ 
eration and biogenesis (which see). 
Abiogm^ic pertains to the production of 
life or Hving beings under certain physi¬ 
cal conditions without the intervention 
of antecedent living forms, Huxley hav¬ 
ing propoimded the theoiy that living 
matter can be produced ^ from that 
which in itself is not Kving matter. 
Hence, it is claimed, as the basis of 
abiogenesisy that certain material ob¬ 
jects may be developed from other ob¬ 
jects that in themselves are lifeless and, 
as far as known, sourceless. 

Biologists at one time held the view 
that some- of the lower animals or 
plants, or the primordial of one or 
the other, or both, of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms may have sprung 
from lifeless matter without the in¬ 
tervention of any previously existing 
parent. On the demonstration that 
alleged instances of such spontaneous 
generation were unfounded, the early 
view was discarded till Haeckel and 
other evenutionists revived it and 
Huxiey gave it a name. 

ABJURE, Begant, Retract, Re¬ 
call, Revoke, Abjure, in Latin ah- 
jvro, is compounded of the privative 
ab and juro, swear, signifying to sweax 
to the contrary, or give up with 
an oath. Recant, in Latin recantOy is 
compounded of the privative re and 
caMo, to sing or declare, sonifying to 
unsay, to contradict by a counter dec¬ 
laration. Retract, in Latin retraclus, 
participle of retraho, is compounded of 
re, badk, and traho, to draw, signifying 
to draw back what has b^n let go. 
Revoke and recaU have the same original 
sense as recant, with this difiference 
only, that the word caU, which is ex¬ 
pressed also by vohe, or in Latin voco, 
implies an action more suited to a 
multitude than the word canto, to sing. 


which may pass in solitude. We ab¬ 
jure a religion, we recarU a doctrine, we 
retract a promise, we revoke a command, 
we recall an expression, and, where the 
initiative, referendum, and recall pre¬ 
vail, an incompetent or unfaithful 
official. 

What has been solemnly professed ia 
renounced by abjuration; what has 
been publicly maintained as a set¬ 
tled point of belief is as publicly 
given up by recanting; what has been 
pledged so as to gain credit is con¬ 
tradicted by retracting; what has been 
pronounced by an act of authority iar 
rendered nuU by revocation; what has 
been misspoken through inadvertence 
or mistake is rectified by recalling the 
words. 

Although Archbishop Cranmer re^ 
canted the principles of the Reforma¬ 
tion, yet he soon after recalled his words, 
and died boldly for his faith, Henry 
IV. of France objured Calvinism, but 
he did not retract the promise which 
he had made to the Calvinists of hia 
protection. Louis XIV. drove many 
of his best subjects from France by 
revoking the Edict of Nantes. Interest 
but too often leads men to objure their 
faith; the fear of shame or punishment 
leads them to recant their opinions; 
the want of principle dictates the re¬ 
tracting of one's promise; reasons of 
state occasion the revoking of decrees; 
a love of precision commonly induces 
a speaker or writer to reccM a falsa 
esqpression. 

ABOLISH, Ajbrocate, Repeal, Re¬ 
voke, Annul, Cancel. Abolish, in 
French abolir, Latin abolere, to ^ow 
less, is compounded of ab, aw^, and 
olere, to grow. Abrogate, in French 
abroger, Latin abrogalus, participle of 
abrogo, compounded of ab, away, and 
rogare, to ask, sigaifies to ask away* 
or to ask that a thing may be donei 
away; in allusion to the custom oi 
the Romans, among whom no law was 
valid unless the con^t of the people 
was obtained by asking, and in like 
manner no law was unmade without 
asking thdr consent. Repeal, in IVmdi 
rappuler, from the Latin words re and 
ap'j^llo, signifies lit^ally to call back or 
unsay what has been said, which is m 
like manner the original meaning of 
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whe. Annul, in Erench annvUer, comes 
from Latin nuUus, ne^^iMus, not any, sig¬ 
nifying to reduce to nothing. Cancel, 
in ^ench canceller, comes from the 
Latin cancello, cut crosswise, signify¬ 
ing to strike out crosswise—^that is, to 
cross out. 

The word abolish conveys the idea of 
putting a total end to a thing, and is ap¬ 
plied properly to those things which 
have been long in existence and firmly 
established: an abolition may be effect- 
^ either by an act of power, as to abol¬ 
ish an institution or an order of men, 
and the like. Or it may be a gradual 
act, or effected by indirect means, as 
to abolish a cxistom, practice, etc. 

All the other terms have respect to 
the partial acts of men, in undoing that 
which they have done. Laws are 
either rej)ealed or abrogated, but repeals 
ing is a term of modern use, applied to 
the acts of public councils or assemblies, 
where laws are made or unmade by the 
consent or open declaration of numbers. 
Abrogate is a term of less definite im¬ 
port; to abrogate a law is to render it 
nuU by any act of the legislature: thxis. 
the making of a new law may abrogate 
the old one. 

Revoking is an act of individual au¬ 
thority—edicts are revoked; annulling is 
m act of discretion, as official proceed¬ 
ings or private contracts are annulled; 
cancelling is a species of annulling, as in 
the case of cancelling deeds, bonds, ob¬ 
ligations, etc. None can abrogate but 
those who have the power to make. 
Any one who has the power to give his 
word may also revoke it, if he see reason 
so to do. Any one who can bind him¬ 
self or others, by any deed or instru¬ 
ment, may annul or render this nuU 
and void, provided it be done for a 
reasonable cause, and in the proper 
manner. As cancelling serves to blot 
out or obliterate what has been written, 
it may be applied to what is blotted 
out of the memory. It is a voluntary 
resignation of right or demand which 
one person has upon another. 

ABOMINABLE, Detestable, Exb- 
CBABiiB, The primitive idea of these 
terms, agreeable to their derivation (for 
which see abomikate, MAUsmicrioN, 
detest), is that of badness in the 
highest degree j conveymg by themselves 
the strongest sigoification, and excluding 


the necessity for every other modifying 
epithet. 

The abominable thing excites aver¬ 
sion; the detestable thing, hatred and 
revulsion; the execrable thing, indigna¬ 
tion and horror. 

These sentiments are expressed 
against _what is abominable by strong 
ejaculations, against what is Mestabh 
by animadversion and reprobation, and 
against what is execrable by impreca/- 
tions and anathemas. 

In the ordinary acceptation of these 
terms, they serve to mark a degree of 
excess in a very bad thing; abominable 
expressing less than detestable, and that 
less than execrable. This gradation is 
sufficiently illustrated in the following 
example. Dionysius, the tyrant, hav¬ 
ing been informed that a very aged 
woman prayed to the gods every day 
for his preservation, and wondering 
that any of his subjects should be so 
interested for his safety, inquired of 
this woman respecting tne motives of 
her conduct, to which she replied, “ In 
my infancy I lived under an abominable 
prince, whose death I desired; but 
when he perished, he was succeeded 
by a detestable tyrant worse than him¬ 
self. I offered up my vows for his 
death also, which were in like manner 
answered; but we have since had a 
worse tyrant than he. This execrable 
monster is yourself, whose life I have 
prayed for, lest, if it be possible, you 
should be succeeded by one even more 
wicked.” 

The ^aggeration conveyed by these 
expressions has given rise to tbiOT abuse 
in vulgar discourse, where they are 
often employed indifferently to serve 
the humor of the speaker. 

ABOMINATE. See Abhor. 

ABORIGINAL. See First. 

ABORTION. See Failure. 

ABOVE, Over, Upon, Beyond. 
When an object is above another, it 
exceeds it in height; when it is over 
another, it extends along its superior 
surface; when it is upon another, it 
comes in contact with its superior sur¬ 
face; when it is beyond another, it lies 
at a greater distance. Trees frequent¬ 
ly grow above a wall, and sometimes the 
branches hang over the wall, or rest 
upon it, but they seldom stretch much 
bcumd 
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In tlie j&gxirative sense, the first is 
mostly employed to convey the idea 
of superiority; the second, of authority; 
the third, of immediate influence; and 
the fourth, of extent. Every one should 
be above falsehood, but particularly 
those who are set over others, who may 
have an influence on their minds he^ 
yond all calculation. 

ABRIDGE, Abbreviate, Curtail, 
Contract. Abridge, in French abreger, 
Latin abbreviare, is compounded of the 
intensive syllable ab and breviare, from 
brevis, short, signifying to make short. 
Abridge and abbreviate, by derivation, 
have therefore exactly the same mean¬ 
ing, though they are used in different 
connections. We abbreviate a word; we 
abridge a book. Curtail, in French 
court, short, and tailler, to cut, sig¬ 
nifies to diminish in length by cut¬ 
ting. Contract, in Latin contractus, par¬ 
ticiple of contraho, is compounded of 
con and traho, signifying to draw close 
together. 

By abridging, in the figurative as well 
as the literal sense, the quantity is di¬ 
minished; by curtailing, the measure 
or number is reduced; by contracting, 
the compass is reduced. Privileges 
are abridged, pleasures curtailed, and 
powers contracted. It is ungenerous to 
abridge the liberty of any one, or cur¬ 
tail him of his advantages, while he 
makes no improper use of them; 
otherwise it is advisable, in order to 
contract his means of doing mischief. 

See also Deprive. 

Abridgment, Compendium, Epitome, 
Digest, Summary, Abstract .— ^The first 
four terms are applied to a distinct 
Work, the two latter to parts of a work. 

An abridgment is the reduction of 
a work into a smaller compass, A com¬ 
pendium is a general and concise view 
of any science, as geography or astrono¬ 
my. An epitome is a compressed view 
of all the substantial parts of a thing, 
or, in other words, the whole of any 
matter brought into a small compass. 
A digest is any materials digested in 
order. A summary comprehends the 
heads and subdivisions of a work. An 
abstraet includes a brief but compre¬ 
hensive view of any particular proceed¬ 
ing. Abridgments often surpass the 
originals in values when they are made 
with iud^93cient#_ Compendium^ are fit¬ 


ted for yoimg persons to commit to 
memory on commencing the study of 
any science. There is perhaps not a 
better epitome than that of the Univer¬ 
sal History by Bossuet, nor a better 
digest than that of the laws made by 
order of Justinian. Systematic writers 
give occasional summaries of what they 
have been treating upon. It is neces¬ 
sary to make abstracts of deeds or judi¬ 
cial proceedings. Epitome and abstract 
are taken for other obj ects, which con¬ 
tain within a small compass the essence 
of a thing. 

i ABROAD. See Out. 

ABROGATE. See Abolish. 

ABRUPT, Rugged, Rough. A6- 
rupt, in Latin abruptus, participle of 
abrumpere, to break off, signifies the 
state of being broken off. Rugged 
is a Scandinavian word signifying 
hairy, hence unshaven, rough. Rough, 
from Anglo-Saxon ruh, hairy, rough, 
had the same meaning and develop¬ 
ment. 

These words mark different degrees 
of unevenness. What is abrupt has 
greater cavities and protuberances than 
what is rugged; what is rugged has 
greater irregularities than what is 
rough. In the natural sense abrupt is 
opposed to what is unbroken, rugged 
to what is even, and rough to what is 
smooth. A precipice is abrupt, a path 
is rugged, a plank is rough. The abrupt¬ 
ness of a body is generally occasioned 
by a violent concussion and separa¬ 
tion of its parts; ruggedness arises from 
natural, but less violent, causes; rough¬ 
ness is mostly a natural property, al¬ 
though sometimes produced by fric¬ 
tion. 

In the figurative or extended appli¬ 
cation, the distinction is equally clear. 
Words and manners are abrupt when 
they are sudden and xmconnected; the 
temper is rugged which is exposed to 
frequent ebuUitions of an^y humor; 
actions are rough when performed with 
violence and incaution. An abrupt be¬ 
havior is the consequence of an agi¬ 
tated mind; a rugged disposition is 
inherent in the character; a rough de¬ 
portment arises from an undisciplined 
state of feeling. An habitual steadi¬ 
ness and coolness of reflection is best 
fitted to prevent or correct any abrupt^ 
ness of manner; a cultivation of the 
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Christian temper cannot fail of smooth¬ 
ing down all ruggedness of humor; an 
intercourse with polished society will in¬ 
evitably refine down all roughness of 
behavior. 

See also SuDBEisr. 

ABSCOND, Steal Away, Secrete 
One’s Self- Abscond, in Latin ah- 
scondo, is compounded of ahs and condoj 
signifying to hide from the view, which 
is the original meaning of the other 
words; to abscond is to remove one’s 
self for the sake of not being discovered 
by those with whom we are acquaint¬ 
ed. To steal away is to get away so 
as to elude observation. To secrete 
one^s self is to get into a place of secrecy 
without being perceived. Dishonest 
men abscond, thieves steal away when 
they dread detection, and "^’ugitives 
secrete themselves. Thotie whc abscond 
will have frequent occasion to steal 
away, and still more frequent occasion 
to secrete themselves. 

ABSENT, Abstracted, Abstract, 
Diverted, Distracted. Absent, in 
French absent, Latin absens, comes 
from ab, from, and sum, to be, signify¬ 
ing away or at a distance from all ob¬ 
jects. Abstracted, or abstract, in French 
abstrait, Latin abstractus, participle of 
aosLvaho, or ahs, from, and traho, to 
draw, signifies drawn or separated 
Irom all objects. ^Diverted, in French 
divertir, Latin diverto, compounded of 
dis, asunder, and vertere, to turn, signi¬ 
fies turned aside from the object that is 
present. Distracted, of course, implies 
drawn asunder by different objects. 

A want of proper attention is im¬ 
plied in all these terms, but in different 
degrees and xmder different circum¬ 
stances. Absence of mind is either a 
state or a habit; a man may be 
occasionally absent. Or a man may 
contract an habitual absence, either 
from profoimd study, or from any 
other less commendable cause. Ab¬ 
straction denotes a state, and, for the 
most part, a temporary state. 

The term absent simply implies not 
present with one’s mind, not observant 
of present objects, but it does not neces¬ 
sarily imply thinking of anything; a 
man man be absent who is thinking of 
nothing. 

Abstracted, on the other hand, de¬ 
notes deep thought of something not 


present. Abstract may in poetry be 
used in the sense of abstracted. 

Absent and abstracted denote an ex¬ 
clusion of present objects; diverted and 
distracted, a misapplied attention to 
present objects, or to such objects as 
do not demand attention. An absent 
man never has his body and mind in 
the same place; the abstracted man is 
lost in thinking; a man who is easily 
diverted seeks to take an interest in 
every passing object; a distracted man 
is unable to think properly of any¬ 
thing: it may be good to be sometimes 
diverted. It is bad at any time to be 
distracted, particularly when it arises 
from passion. 

ABSOLUTE, Despotic, Arbitrary, 
Tyrannical. Absolute, in Latin ah~ 
soltUm, participle of absolve, signifies 
absolved or set at liberty from all re¬ 
straint as it regards persons; uncon¬ 
ditional, unlimited, as it regards things. 
Despotic, from despot, in Greek decTrorrjg, 
a master or lord (the same root appe^s 
in the word potent),, implies being like 
a lord, uncontrolled. Arbitrary, in 
French arhitraire, from the Latin ar- 
bitror, act as an umpire, decide, implies 
independence of judgment and will* 
Tyrannical signifies being like a tyrant. 

Absolute power is independent of and 
superior to all other power: an absolute 
monarch is uncontrolled not only by 
men, but things; he is above all law 
except what emanates from himself. 
When this absolute povror is assigned 
to any one according to the constitu¬ 
tion of a government, it is despotic. 
Despotic power is therefore something 
less than absolute power; a prince is 
absolute of himself; he is despotic by 
the consent of others. In the early 
ages of society monarchs were absolute, 
and among the Eastern nations they 
still retain the absolute form of govern¬ 
ment, though much limited by estab 
lished usage. In the more civilized 
stages of society the power of despots 
has been considerably restricted by 
prescribed laws, in so much that des¬ 
potism is now classed among the regular 
forms of government. 

Absolute is a term of a general ap¬ 
plication in the sense of absolved or 
freed from all control or limit; in this 
sense God is said to be absolute. Some¬ 
times it is applied either to the power 
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itself or to the exercise of power, as 
ahsohde rale or dominion; despotic is 
likewise applied to the exercise of the 
power as well as the power itself, as 
despotic sway; axMtrmy and tyrannical 
are used only in this application: 
the latter is always taken m a bad 
sense, the former sometimes in an in¬ 
different sense. With arbitrariness is 
associated the idea of caprice and self- 
ishnei^. With tyranny is associated 
the idea of oppression and injustice. 
Among the Greeks the word rvpavvog, 
a tyrant, implied no more than what 
we now understand by despot^ or, more 
properly, one who gained the supreme 
power in a republic; but from the 
natural abuse of such power, it has ac¬ 
quired the signification now attached 
to it, namely, of exercising power to 
the injury of another. If absolute pow¬ 
er come into the hands of any one man 
or body of men, it is fair to expect that 
it will be used arbitrarily. In despotic 
governments the tyrannical proceed¬ 
ings of the subordinate officers are 
often more intolerable than those of 
the prince. 

ABSOLUTION. See Forgive. 

ABSOLVE, Acquit. Absolve^ in 
Latin aJbsolvOj is compounded of ofe, 
from, and solvercj to loose, signifying to 
loose from that^ with which one is 
bound. Ac^it, in French acquittcr, is 
compounded of the intensive syUable 
ac or adj and quit, quitter^ from Latin 
mietm, quiet, signifying to make easy 
by the removal of a charge. 

These terms imply the setting free 
from guilt or its consequences. Absolve 
ing may sometimes be applied to of¬ 
fences against the laws of man, but 
more frequently to offences against 
God; acquitting applies solely to of¬ 
fences against man. The conscience is 
released by absolidion; the body, goods, 
or reputation are set fre^ by an oo- 
guittal. ’ 

See also Forgive. 

Absolve, Acquit, Char.—Absolve in 
this case, as ffistinguished from the 
former article, is extended to all mat¬ 
ters affecting the conscience generally. 
Acquit and clear, in tfie sense of mak¬ 
ing clear or free from, are applied to 
everything which may call for blame, 
or the imputation of what is not right. 
A person may be absolved from his oath, 


acquitted or pronounced quit of every 
ctwge, and cleared from every impu¬ 
tation. 

ABSORB, SwAiiUow Up, Ingulf, 
Engross, Imbibe. Absorb, French ah- 
«or&er,ILatin absorbeo, is compounded of 
ah and sorbeo, to sup up, in distinction 
from swallow up —^the former denoting 
a gradual consumption; the latter, a 
sudden envelopment of the whole ob¬ 
ject. The excessive heat of the sun ab¬ 
sorbs all the nutritious fluids of bodies, 
animal and vegetable. The gaming¬ 
table is a vortex in which the principle 
of every man is svjallowed up with his 
estate. Ingulf, compoundecl of in and 
gulf, sigmfies to be enclosed in a great 
gulf, which is a strong figurative repre¬ 
sentation for being swallowed up. As it 
applies to grand and sublime objects, 
it is used only in the higher style. 

Engross, which is compounded of 
the French words en gros, whole, sig¬ 
nifies to purchase wholesale, so as to 
swaUow up the profits of others. In 
the moral application therefore it is 
very analogous to absorb. The mind 
is absorbed in the contemplation of any 
subject when all its powers are so 
bent upon it as not to admit distrac¬ 
tion. The mind is engrossed by any 
subject when the thoughts of it force 
themselves upon its contemplation to 
the exclusion of others which should 
engage the attention. 

Absorb conveys the idea not only of 
taking from something, but also of tak¬ 
ing to itself; engross conveys the idea 
of taking to itself, to the exclusion of 
others; a certain subject absorbs the 
faculties, and, metaphoricaUy, the roots 
of plants absorb moisture; a person^ 
grosses the conversation so that others 
cannot take part in it. 

Absorb, and imbibe, from in and bibo, 
to drink, both imply the taking in by 
a gradual process; but the former in¬ 
cludes the idea of being taken in so 
as to be lost, the latter that of being 
taken in so as to form a part of that 
by which it is received. So in the im¬ 
proper application, an idea absorbs the 
mind, ana the mind imbibes the idea* 

See also Monobouze* 
A]^ORBABLE. See Assimii^ble. 

ABSTAIN, Forbear, Refrain^ 
Abstain, in Frmch abstenir, Latin ab^ 
stineo^ is compounded of (d? or froiB« 
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and tmerey to keep, sigmf3riiig to keep 
one’s self from a tMng. Forbear is 
compounded of the preposition for, or 
from, and the verb to bear or carry, 
signifying to carry or take one’s self 
from a thing. Refrain, in French re- 
fr^er, Latin refrceno, is compoimded of 
re, back, and frcenum, a bridle, signify¬ 
ing to keep back as it were by a bridle, 
to bridle in. 

All these terms imply the omission 
to do anything, but vary in the circum¬ 
stances and in the motives for the 
omission. To abstain is the general 
term, to forbear and refrain are partic¬ 
ular modes of abstaining. Abstairdng 
is an act that may require no self-denial, 
nor oppose any inclination; forbearing 
and refraining both imply a certain 
degree of opposition to the will or 
inclination, the latter much more than 
the former. We abstain from doing 
indifferent things from motives of con¬ 
venience, as to abstain from speaking 
upon a particular subject, or we ab¬ 
stain from important matters from a 
sense of duty, as abstain from the 
appearance of evil,” We forbear from 
prudence or duty to do that which we 
have motives for doing; as we for¬ 
bear to do an injury though in return 
for an injury. We refrain, from the 
same motives, from doing that which 
we are strongly inclined or impelled 
to do, as to refrain from expressing the 
feelings of the moment. 

These words are often coupled with 
a negative, to show the inability of the 
agent to omit doing a thing, as when it 
is said, “I cannot abstain from the 
gratification,’^ or cannot forbear 
mentioning,” etc., or '‘she was so 
affected that she could not refrain’^ 
from tears. 

Abstaining as a religious duty is 
mostly said of indulgences as to food 
or otherwise which are prohibited; as 
it is the part of the Mohammedan faith 
to abstain from wine; forbearing is 
mostly said of that which concerns 
others. Every one is too liable to 
off^d, not to have motives for for¬ 
bearing to deal harshly with the of¬ 
fences of others; for being patient, in¬ 
dulgent, long-suffering. 

Abstinence, Fast, Abstinent^ Sober, 
Abstemious, Temperate.—Ahsttnence is 
a general term, appKcable to any ob¬ 


ject from which we abstain; fast is 
a species of abstinence, namely, an 
abstaining from food. The general 
term is likewise used in the particular 
sense, to imply a partial abstinence from 
particular food; but fast signifies an 
abstinence from food altogether. 

Ahstin&ni respects everything that 
acts on the senses, and in a Mmited 
sense applies particul^ly to solid food. 
Sober, from the Latin sobrius, com- 
p^oimded of so or se, expressing separa¬ 
tion (cf, se in separation) and ebrius, 
drunk, implies an abstinence from ex¬ 
cessive drinking. Abstemious, from 
the Latin abstemius, compounded of 
abs and temetum, wine, implies the ab¬ 
staining from wine or strong liquor ia 
general. Temperate, in Latin tempera^- 
tus, participle of tempero, to moderate 
or regulate, implies a well-regulated 
abstinence in all manner of sensual 
indulgence. 

The first of the last four terms is 
generic, the rest specific. We may be 
abstinent without being sober, sober 
without being abstemious, and all to¬ 
gether without being temperate. An 
abstinent man does not eat or drink as 
much as he could enjoy; a sober man 
may drink much without being affect¬ 
ed; an abstemious man drinks nothing 
strong; a temperate man enjoys all in 
a due proportion. A partictdar pas¬ 
sion may cause us to be abstinent either 
partially or totally; sobriety msi>Y often 
depend upon the strength of the con¬ 
stitution, or be prescribed by prudence; 
necessity may dictate abstemiousness, 
but nothing short of a well-disciplined 
mind wiE enable us to be temperate. 

ABSTRACT, Sepabatb, Distin¬ 
guish. Absiract, see Abbidgb; Ab¬ 
sent. Separate, in Latin separatus, 
participle of separo, is compounded of 
se, apart, and parare, to dispose, signify¬ 
ing to put things asunder, or at a 6 m- 
tance from each other. Distinguish, in 
French distinguer, Latin distinguo, is 
compounded of the separative prepo¬ 
sition dis and a root which appears 
in the Greek ortyyw, prick, and in 
the EngHsh sting, stick, etc. It may 
signify the giving of different marks 
to things, by which they may be 
known from each other. 

Abstract, as compared with the other 
terms, is used in the moral sense only; 
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separate mostly in a physical sense: dis¬ 
tinguish either in a moral or physical 
sense; we abstract what we wish to re¬ 
gard particularly and individually; we 
separate what we wish not to be united; 
we distinguish what we wish not to con¬ 
found. The mind performs the office 
of abstraction for itself; separating and 
distinguishing are exerted on external 
objects. Arrangements, place, time, 
and circumstances serve to separate: 
the ideas formed of things, the out¬ 
ward marks attached to them, the 
qualities attributed to them, serve to 
distinguish. By the operation of ab¬ 
straction the mind creates for itself a 
multitude of new ideas; in the act of 
separation bodies are removed ^ from 
each other by distance of place; in the 
act of distinguishing objects are discov¬ 
ered to be similar or dissimilar. Quali¬ 
ties are abstracted from the subjects in 
which they are inherent; countries are 
separated by mountains or seas; their 
inhabitants are distinguished by their 
dress, language, or manners. The mind 
is never less abstracted from one^s friends 
than when separated from them by im¬ 
mense oceans; ^ it requires a keen eye to 
distinguish objects that bear a great 
resemblance to each other. ^ Volatile 
persons easily abstract their minds from 
the most solemn scenes to fix them on 
trifling objects that pass before them: 
an imsocial temper leads some men 
to separate themselves from all their 
companions: an absurd ambition leads 
others to distinguish themselves by 
their eccentricities. 

See also Abridgment. 

Abstracted, Abstract, Abstraction, 
A lienation, Estrangement.—A hstracted, 
as in the former case (see Absent), is 
properly applied to persons or things 
personal* Abstract, which is but a con¬ 
traction of the former, is most com¬ 
monly used to denote the qualities of 
things. A person is said to be ab¬ 
stracted who is in a state of abstraction; 
or a person may lead an abstracted life 
or course of life, or follow an abstracted 
theory, when the mind is altogether 
abstracted from external or sensible ob¬ 
jects; a thing is said to be abstract 
which is formed by the operation of 
abstraction or abstracted thinking, as an 
abstract idea, which is abstracted or 
separated by the mind from the ob¬ 


jects to which they belong or inhere; 
whiteness is an abstract idea, because 
it is conceived in the mind abstracted 
from snow, a wail, or any other sub¬ 
stance that is white. 

Abstraction expresses the state of 
being abstracted as to one^s mind or 
person from any object generally. 
Alienation, the state of being alien¬ 
ated as to one's affections from 
others. Estrangement, the state of 
being a stranger is unknown to others. 
Abstraction expresses less than alien- 
oMon or estrangement; it is sim¬ 
ply the abstaining to take a part 
with others in any matter, as an 
abstraction from the world, its cares, 
pursuits, and pleasures. Alienation 
and estrangement both suppose an 
altered state of mind toward any 
object; alienation is where the heart 
and affections become alien or strange 
to that on which they have been or 
ought to be fixed; estrangement is 
where the person becomes distant 
from that with which one has been 
or ought to be intimate. One is said 
to be abstracted from the thing, but 
alienated or estranged from the person 
or the thing. 

See also Absent. 

ABSURD. See Farcical; Irra¬ 
tional. 

ABUNDANT. See Plentiful. 

ABUSE, Misuse, Abuse, in Latin 
abusus, participle of abutor, compotmd- 
ed of ab, from, and utor, to use, sigpd- 
fies to use away or wear away with 
using; in distinction from misuse, 
which signifies to use amiss. 

Everything is abused which receives 
any sort of injury; it is misused if not 
used at all, or turned to a wrong use. 
Young people are too prone to ahme 
books for want of setting a proper 
value on their contents; they do not 
always avoid misusing them in their 
riper years, when they read for amuse¬ 
ment only instead of improvement. 
Money is abused when it is clipped or 
its value any way lessened; it is mis¬ 
used when it is spent in excess and de¬ 
bauchery. 

AbiLse, Invective.—Abuse is here taken 
in the metaphorical application for ill- 
treatment of persons oy the use of 
harsh words. Invective, from the Latin 
inveho, signifies to bear upon or, in mod- 
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em slang, to '^sail into.’’ Harsh and 
unseemly censure is the idea common 
to these terms; but the former is 
employed more properly against the 
person, the latter against the thing. 
Ahme is addressed to the individ¬ 
ual, and mostly by word of mouth; 
invective is communicated mostly by 
writing. Ahtise is dictated by an¬ 
ger, which throws off all constraint 
and^ violates all decency; invective 
is dictated by party spirit, or an in¬ 
temperate warmth of feehng in mat¬ 
ters of opinion. Ahme is always re¬ 
sorted to by the vulgar in their pri¬ 
vate quarrels; invective is the ebullition 
of zeal and ill-nature in public con¬ 
cerns. The more rude and ignorant 
the man, the more liable he is to in¬ 
dulge in abuse; the more restless and 
opinionated the partisans, whether in 
religion or politics, the more ready he 
is to deal in invective. 

ABUSIVE. See REPnoACHFun. 

ABUTTING. See Salient. 

ABYSS. See Gulf. 

ACADEMIC, Classic, Scholastic, 
Pedantic. These words all refer to 
formal learning, but there is a differ¬ 
ence in their origin and their applica¬ 
tion. Academic is derived from Greek 
aKa57)}j.ha, the name of the garden or 
grove where Plato taught. It re¬ 
ferred at first to Plato’s school, and 
then became a general designation. 
Academic, therefore, means according 
to the methods of the schools, and is 
sometimes used in a good sense with 
reference to the life of the scholar in 
the universities, and sometimes in a 
derogatory sense to characterize that 
which merely originates in books, and 
is unrelated to practical experience. 
Classic, from Latin classis, meant origi¬ 
nally of the highest class, and referred 
especially to the works of the Greek 
and Latin authors as being the highest 
types of literature. It is usually con¬ 
trasted with modern and natural, as 
^academic is contrasted with practical. 
In a general way, therefore, it is asso¬ 
ciated with the idea conveyed in aca¬ 
demic, thoiigh not strictly synonymous 
with it. j^cholasHc, Latin scholasticiLS 
(from Greek to devote one’s 

leisure to learning, from crvoX?;, leisure), 
refers especially to the scnolars of the 
Middle Ages, calJed the. scholastic 


philosophers. It means characterized 
by the methods of the schools, with 
special reference to logical procedure 
and minute analysis. Pedantic, from 
Italian pedante, a schoolmaster or ped¬ 
agogue, comes from Greek TraidEveLv, 
to instruct youth, and means charac¬ 
teristic of the schoolmaster. It is used 
in a derogatory sense to characterize 
barren learning. 

ACADEMY. See School. 

ACCEDE. See Agree, 

ACCELERATE. See Hasten. 

ACCENT. See Stress. 

ACCEPT. See Take. 

ACCEPTABLE, Gbatebtjl, Wel- 
COME. Acceptable signifies worthy to 
be accepted. ^ Grateful, from the Latin 
grains, pleasing, signifies altogether 
pleasing; it is that which recommends 
itself. The acceptable is a relative good; 
the grateful is positive; the former de¬ 
pends upon our external condition, the 
latter on our feelings and taste; a gift 
is acceptable to a poor man, which 
would be refused by one less needy 
than himself; harmonious sounds are 
always grateful to a musical ear. 

Welcome signifies come well or in 
season for us. Acceptable and welcome 
both apply to external circumstances, 
and are therefore relatively employed; 
but the former is confined to such 
things as are offered for our choice, the 
latter refers to whatever happens ac¬ 
cording to our wishes; we may not 
jiilways accept that which is acceptable, 
but we shah never reject that which is 
welcome; it is an insult to offer any¬ 
thing by way of a gift to another which 
is not acceptable; it is a grateful task 
to be the bearer of welcome intelligence 
to our friends. 

Acceptance, Acceptation. — Though 
both derivea from the verb accept, 
these terms have this difference, that 
the former is employed to express the 
active sense of the verb, the latter 
the passive sense. Acceptance is the 
act of accepting, acceptation the state of 
being accepted, as the acceptance of 
a favor lays a person under an obliga¬ 
tion. A book, or whatever else is of¬ 
fered to us, may be worthy of our 
acceptance or not; a word acquires its 
acceptation from the manner in which 
it is generally accepted by the learned 

ACCESS. See Approach. 
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ACCE^ION. See Increase. 

ACCESSORY. See Abettor. 

ACCIDENT, Chance. Accident, in 
Latin ccddem, from ad and cadens, faU.- 
ing, and chance (in French chance, also 
connected with codens), both signify 
falling out (cf. English befall) — i. e,, 
without any design; but the former, by 
the force of the ac or ad, signifies fall¬ 
ing out at a given time, or imder given 
oircumstanoes; chance, on the other 
hand, signifies falling out without any 
■qualification or restriction. Both may 
be employed to denote either the man¬ 
ner or cause of things happening, or 
the things themselves that so happen; 
in the &st sense, accident ^d chance 
may be used indifferently in the col¬ 
loquial expressions to happen by 
^hance or by accident, but otherwise 
accident is used only in respect to par¬ 
ticular events as, it was pure accident; 
but chance is employed to denote a 
hidden senseless cause of things, as 
opposed to a positive intelligent cause. 
Atheists ascribe all things to chance; 
whatever happens by secondary causes 
hidden from our view we are accus¬ 
tomed to ascribe to chance, which is 
only a mode of confessing our ignorance 
as to how it happens. 

When taken for the thing that hap¬ 
pens, accident is said ordinarily of 
things that have been; of tilings 

that are to be. That is an accident 
which is done without intention; that 
is a chance which cannot be brought 
about by the use of means. It is an 
accident when a house falls; it is a 
chance when and how it may fall. 
Accidents cannot be prevented; chances 
oannot be calculated upon. Accidents 
may sometimes be remedied; chances 
never be controlled. Acddenis 
;^ve rise to sorrow; they mostly occa¬ 
sion mischief: chances give rise to 
hope; they often produce disappoint¬ 
ment ; it is wise to dwell upon neither. 

Sometimes chance is rised without 
reference to time for any fortuitous 
event, and in that case it is more ex¬ 
pressive than the word accident. The 
term accident may likewise somethnea 
be taken for what may happen in 
the future. 

See also Event, 

Accident, Contingency, Casualty, Ao 
cidental, Incidental, Casual, Contingent. 


—Accident ('=^ee above). Contingency, 
in French contingence, Latin contingens, 
participle of contmgo, compounded of 
con, together, and tangere, to touch 
one another, signifies the falling out or 
happening together, or the thing that 
happens in conjimction with another. 
Casicalty, in French casicaliU, from the 
Latin casualis, and cado, to fall or hap¬ 
pen, signifies the thing that happens 
in the course of events. 

All these words imply whatever takes 
place independently of our intentions. 
Accidents express more than contin^ 
gencies; the former comprehend events 
with their causes and consequences; 
the latter respect collateral actions, or 
circumstances appended^ to events; 
casualties have regard simply to cir¬ 
cumstances. Accidents are frequently 
occasioned by carelessness, and contin^ 
gencies by trivial mistakes; bnt casual^ 
ties are altogether independent of our¬ 
selves. The overturning of a carriage is 
an accident; our situation in a carriage 
at the time is a contingency, which may 
occasion us to be more or less hurt; 
the passing of any one at the time is 
a casualty. We are all exposed to the 
most calamitous accidents, and our 
happiness or misery depends upon a 
thousand contingencies; the bcst-con- 
certed schemes may be thwarted by 
casualties, which no human foresi^t 
can prevent. 

Accidental, see under Accident. 
Incidental, from incident, in Latin in- 
cidens and incido, or in, on, and cadere, 
to fall upon, si^fies belonging to a 
thing by chance. Casual, see CAsnA 3 > 
TY above. Contingent, see Contin- 
GENCY above. 

Accidental is opposed to what is de¬ 
signed or planned; incidental to what is 
premeditated; casual to what is con¬ 
stant and regular; to what is 

definite and fixed. A meeting may be 
accidented, ap expression incmental, a 
look, expression, etc,, casual, an expense 
or circumstance contingent. We do not 
expect what is aeddentoX; we do not 
suspect or ^ard against what is 
dental; we do not heed what is emuaZ; 
we are not prepared for what is cm- 
tingef^. Many of the most fortunate 
and important oocurrencea in our livm 
^e accideniaX; many remarks, seem¬ 
ingly incidental, do in reality conceal 
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it settled intoit; a msuat remark ia I other; the acccmpaniment belongs to 
the course of conversation mil some- the thing accompanied, inasmuch as it 
times make a stronger impression on serves to render it more or less com- 
the minds of children than the most plete; the companion belongs to the 
eloquent and impre^ve discourse or thing accompanied, inasmuch as they 
repeated counsel; in the prosecution of correspond: in this manner singing 
any plan we ought to be prepared for is an accompaniment to instruments 
the numerous contingencies which we music; subordinate ceremonies are the 
may meet with to interfere with our accomjpaniments in any solenm service; 
arrangements. but a picture may be the companion of 

ACCLAMATION. See AppiiAXjSE. another picture from their fitness to 
ACCLIMATK. See Naturaxize. stand together. A concomitant is as 
ACCOMMODATE. See Fit. much of an appendage as the accomr^ 

ACCOMMODATOR, Assistant, paniment, but it is applied only to moral 
Helper. AccommodatoTy from the objects; thus morality is a 
Latin accommodaiuo or accommodoy that to religion. 

from ady to, and commodoy to adapt, sig- ACCOMPANY, Attenb, Escort. 
nifies, literally, one who accommodates Accompany, Old SYench companie, Low 
another, who adapts himself or herself Latin companiemy is compounded of 
to the wishes of another. While the couy with, and pcmiSy bread, and sig- 
accommodation may be rendered in nifies the breaking of bread together, 
any desired direction, the term ao- hence friendly intercourse and society. 
ci>mmoda^or has recently taken on a new Accompany is compounded of od, to, 
application, and now implies a man or and companiem, and hence means to 
woman who makes a business of hirmg give one^s society to another. Attend, 
out by the hour or day to render what- in French attendre, compounded of 
ever assistance or help a housewife may ad and tendercj to tend or inchne 
require. : toward, mgnifies to direct one^s notice 

Assistant (for the derivation see or care toward any object. Escorty in 
assist under Help) has a less specialized French escortery from the Latin ex and 
meaning,^ It designates any one whose corrigo (set right or correct), meant to 
office it is to aid another in his work guide in the right direction, and re- 
—OLSsistant secretary, assistant editor, ferred especially to the band of armed 
^sistant to the president, etc. Helper attendants delegated to guide a trav- 
is more Iff colloquial and informal. We eler through a dangerous country, 
speak of the helpers in any re^arly We accompany those with whom we 
organized business of&ce as assistants, wish to go; wo attend those whom we 
but an assistant in certain household wish to serve; we escort those whom we 
dqties is often called a ‘^mother’s are called upon to protect or guard. 
helper and country people speak of We accompany our equals, we attend our 
their hired rather than of their superiors, and escort superiors or in- 

hired assistants feriors. The desire of pleasing or being 
ACCOMPANIMENT, Companion, pleased actuates in the first case; the 
Concomitant. Accompaniment is prop- desire of serving or being s^rvea, in 
erly a collective term to express what the second case; the fear of danger or 
goes in company, and is applied only the desire of security, in the last place, 
to thmgs; companion, which also sig- One is said to have a numerous com- 
nifies what is in the company, is ap- pany, a crowd of attendants, and a 
plied either to persons or to things, strong escort; but otherwise one per- 
Concomitant, from the intensive syllable son only may accompany or oMend, 
con and comes, a companion, implies though several are wanting for an es-* 
what is attached to an object, or goes in cort. Friends accompany each other m 
its train, and is applied only to things, their excursions; a servant attends his 
When said in relation to things, ao master on a journey; a strong escort is 
companiment implies a necessary con- necessary in traveling through unfre- 
nection, companion an incidents con- iftuented and dangerous roads, 
nection; the former is as a part to a Accompany and attend may likewise 
whole, the latter is as one whole to an- be said of things as well as persoBfii* 
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In this case the former is applied to 
what goes with an object so as to fomi 
a part of it; the latter to that which 
fofiows an object as a dependent upon 
it. Pride is often aapmpanied by mean¬ 
ness, and attended with much inconveni¬ 
ence to the possessor. 

ACCOMPLICE. See Abettor; 
Confederate. 

ACCOMPLISH, Effect, Execute, 
Achieve. Accomplish, in French ac- 
compUr, is compounded of the inten¬ 
sive syllable ac or ad, and complir, in 
Latin compleo, hJd to the top, signify¬ 
ing to finish entirely. Effect, in Latin 
effedits, participle of efficio, compounded 
of ex, out of or up, smdfacere, to make, 
signifies to make until nothing remains 
to be done. (Compare the colloquial 
phrase ^'How did you make out with 
it?’0 Execute, in Latin execvtus, par¬ 
ticiple of exsequor, compounded of ex 
and sequor, follow, signifies to carry 
through to the end. (Compare the 
business slang ^ffollov)-up methods,” 
etc.) Achieve, in French achever, from 
the phrase venir d chef, Latin ad caput 
venire, come to a head, expresses the 
same meaning by another and, to us 
also, a familiar metaphor. 

To accomplish is properly a mode of 
effecting, namely, to effect completely, 
or to the utmost extent proposed; to ac¬ 
complish an object, therefore, signifies 
more than simply to effect a purpose, 
both as to the thing aimed at and the 
means employed in bringing it about. 
Extraordinary means are requisite for 
accomplishing, and ordinary means for 
effecting. To accomplish is properly 
said of that which a person sets before 
himself; but to effect, execute, and 
achieve do not relate to the views of the 
person acting, but to the thing brought 
abcut. To effect expresses less than ex¬ 
ecute or achieve; whatever is brought 
about or into effect is effected; what is 
executed is complicated in its nature, as 
,to execute a design or project; what is 
achieved is grand, as to achieve an enter¬ 
prise. Practical abilities are requisite 
for effecting, skill for execiUing, spirit 
and talent for achieving. Some persons 
are always striving to attain an end 
without even accomplishing what they 
propose. It is the part of wisdom t#* 
suit the means to the end when we have 
any scheme to effect. Those who are 


readiest in forming projects are not 
always the fittest for carrying them 
into execution. That ardor of char¬ 
acter which impels to the achievement 
of arduous undertakings belongs but 
to very few. We should never give 
up what we have the least chance 
of accomplishing, if it be worth the 
labor; nor pursue any plan which af¬ 
fords us no prospect of effecting what 
we wish; nor undertake what we do 
not feel ourselves competent to exe¬ 
cute, particularly when there is any¬ 
thing extraordinary to achieve. 

See also Fulfil. 

Accomplished, Perfect, Accomplish^ 
ment, Perfeddon. —These epithets ex¬ 
press an assemblage of all the quali¬ 
ties suitable to the subject; and 
mark the qualification in the high¬ 
est degree. Accomplished refers only 
to the artificial refinements of the 
mind; perfect is said of things in gen¬ 
eral, whether natural or artificial, 
mental or corporeal. 

An acquaintance with modern lan¬ 
guages and the ornamental branches of 
the arts and sciences constitutes a per¬ 
son accomplished; the highest possible 
degree of skill in any art constitutes a 
a perfect artist. 

An accomplishmeni is acquired; but a 
perfection is either acquired or natural. 

See also Qualification. 

ACCORD. See Agree; Tally. 

ACCORDANCE. See Melody, 

ACCORDANT. See Consonant. 

ACCORDINGLY. See Therefore. 

ACCOST, Salute, Address, Greet, 
Hail, Welcome. Accost, in French 
accoster, is compounded oi ad, and the 
Latin costa, a rib or side, signifying to 
come by the side of a person. Salute, 
in Latin saluto, from solus, health, sig¬ 
nifies to bid good-speed. Address, in 
French adresser, compounded of ad 
and dresser, from the Low Latin drictus, 
a contracted form of directus, strai^t, 
signifies to direct one^s discourse to a 
person. 

See also under Ability. 

To accost and salute are said of per¬ 
sons on their first meeting; address may 
be said of those who direct their dis¬ 
course to others at any time. The lead¬ 
ing idea of accost is that of speaking to 
a person on coming up to him; smute 
is to notice a person, which may be by 
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words or otlierwise; tiiat of address is 
to direct one^s words to the individual, 
which may either be personally or by- 
writing. Accosting is an act of famil¬ 
iarity not warrant^ by anjrthing but 
an intimate acquaintance, or for pur¬ 
poses of business; sahuing is an act of 
courtesy between friends which cannot 
be dispensed with; addressing is a mat¬ 
ter of convenience or discretion. 

Greets Anglo-Saxon gretan^ to visit or 
address, implies a verbal and friendly 
salute between equals, conveying a 
good and kind wish. Hail^ from heal 
and health, denotes a wish for the 
health and long life of the person ad¬ 
dressed, which was a customary form 
of address among the Eastern nations 
on approaching their sovereign; the 
word is now used to denote a similar 
Repression on solemn occasions, par¬ 
ticularly by the poets. Welcome de¬ 
notes an expression of good wishes and 
kind regards on a personas first arrival; 
It is therefore confined to strangers or 
those who have been absent for a time. 
See also imder Acceptable. 

ACCOUNT, Reckoning, Bill. Ac¬ 
count compounded of ad and count, 
signifies to count to a person; an ac¬ 
count is the thing so counted. Reckon¬ 
ing, from the verb to reckon, signifies 
the^ thing reckoned up. Bill, Low 
Latin hULa, is derived from Latm bulla, 
a sealed writing fastened with a huUa 
or a round seal like a knob, knob being 
the original meaning of the word. (The 
same root appears in the words ouJler- 
tin, Papal bvlt, MUetr^vx, etc.) These 
words, which are very similar in signifi¬ 
cation, may frequently be substituted 
for one another. 

Account is the generic, the others the 
specific terms; a reckoning and hill is an 
account, though not always vice versa; 
amount expresses the details, with the 
sum of them counted up; reckoning im¬ 
plies the register and notation of the 
things to be reckoned up; hill denotes 
the details, with their particular 
charges. An account should be correct, 
contaimng neither more nor less than 
is i)roper; a reckoning should be ex-- 
plidit, leaving nothing unnoticed as to 
dates and names; a Mil should be fair. 
We speak of keeping an account^ of 
coming to a reckoning, of sending in a 
bill. Customers have an account with 


their trad^people; masters have a 
reckoning with their workpeople; trades¬ 
men send in their Mils at stated periods. 

Account, from the extensive use of the 
term, is applicable to everythiag that is 
noted down, the particulars of which 
are considered worthy of notice, indi¬ 
vidually ^ or collectively: merchants 
keep their accounts; an accouM is taken 
at the Custom-House of all that goes in 
and out of the kingdom; an accouM is 
taken of all transactions, of the weather, 
of natural phenomena, and whatever is 
remarkable. Redconing, as a particular 
term, is more partial in its use; it is 
mostly confined to the dealings of men 
with one another; in which sense it is 
superseded by the preceding term, and 
now serves to express only an explan¬ 
atory enumeration, which may be 
either verbal or written. Bill, as im¬ 
plying something charged or engaged, 
IS us^ not only in a mercantile, but a 
leg^ sense; hence, we speak of a Mil of 
lading, a hiU of parcels, a bill of ex¬ 
change, a bill of indictment, or a MU in 
Parliament, Congress, or a Legislature. 

See also Reckon; Sake. 

Account, Narrative, Description .— 
Account is the most general of these 
terms; whatever is noted as worthy of 
remark is an account. Narrative, from 
narrate, in Latin narratus, from narus 
or gnarus, knowing, signifies the thing 
made known. Description, from de¬ 
scribe, in Latin describo, from de, down, 
and scrihere, to write, signifies the thing 
written down. 

Account has no reference to the per¬ 
son giving the account; a narrative 
must have a narrator; a description 
must have a describer. Am account may 
come from one or several quarters, or^ 
no specified quarter; but a narrative' 
and description bespeak themselves as 
the production of some individual. Ao- 
counts from the armies are anxiously 
looked for in time of war; he suddenly 
broke off his narratwe; Ms book is full 
of descriptions. 

An account may be given of political 
events, domestic occurrences, or natural 
phenomena, but more particularly of 
matters of temporary and immediate 
interest; itmayoe true or false; anar- 
rative is mostly personal, respecting the 
proceedings, accidents, or adventures 
of individuals; it may be real or fieti* 
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tious; a description does not so much, 
embrace occurrences as 'local circiun- 
jBtanees, properties, and characteristics; 
it is either correct or otherwise. 

ACCOUNTABLE, See Answer- 

ABI^. 

ACCUMULATE. See Absorb ; Ac- 
quire; Cobbect; Gain; Gather; 
Heap. 

ACCURATE, Exac3T, Precise. Ac¬ 
curate, in French accurate, Latin accuror- 
tvsy participle of accuro, compounded of 
he intensive ad and curare, to take 
;are of^ signifies done with ^eat care. 
Mxact, m French exacte, Latin exactiLS, 
participle of exigere, to finish or com¬ 
plete, denotes the quality of complete¬ 
ness, the absence of defect. Precise, in 
French precis, Latin proecisus, participle 
of prceddere, to cut by rule after the 
manner of carpenters, signifies the 
quality of doing by rule. 

Accurate refers to the care bestowed 
upon any matter to make it what it 
ought to be; exact and precise simply 
denote the quality of the thing, the 
former implying completeness, the lat¬ 
ter nicety as to the manner of executing 
anything. From this deference in their 
meaning arises a difference in their ap¬ 
plication; a painting, on examination 
or on observation, is more properly 
said to be accurate; a model, figure, or 
measure, to be exact; a line, a rule, or 
a form, to be precise. 

These epithets rise in sense upon each 
other, exact signifying more than accu^ 
rate, and precise a greater degree of mi¬ 
nuteness than either. With this distinc¬ 
tion they may be applied to the same or 
similar objects: a description or view 
may be accurate and exact, but in the 
former case it is only just as far as it 
goes, in the latter it is fuller of partic¬ 
ulars and details. 

In denoting moral qualities or habits, 
accuracy may be applied to whatever 
men attempt to do; exactness to mat¬ 
ters of economy, prudence, and duty; 
precision, in regard to manners, modes, 
and forms. Accuracy is indispensable 
in either business or science, but partic¬ 
ularly in commercial and legal transac¬ 
tions; exactness is requisite in the pay¬ 
ment of debts and the observance of 
all obligations. Some men may be very 
accurate in their particular line who are 
not very exact in fulfilling their engage¬ 


ments. In some cases, wnere great re¬ 
sults may flow from trifling causes, the 
greatest precision becomes requisite; 
we may, however, be too precise when 
we dwell on unimportant particulars 
or a^ere too tenaciously to forms and 
modes, but we never can be too accu¬ 
rate or exact; hence the epithet precise is 
sometimes taken for affectedly exact 
A man may be precise in his dress who 
is not remarkable either for accuracy or 
exactness in his general conduct. A 
time or a period is said to be exact, an 
hour, a moment, or instant, precise; an 
expression accurate; the meaning of a 
word precise. 

ACCUSATION. See Compbaint. 

ACCUSE, Charge, Impeach, Ar¬ 
raign, Accuse, in Latin accuso, com¬ 
pounded of ad and causa, a cause or 
trial, signifies to bring to trial. Charge, 
Like cargo, is derived from Low Latin 
carrico, to load a car (Latin carrus). 
Impeach, in French empkcher, to hinder 
or disturb, compounded of in and 
pes, the foot, signifies to entangle the 
feet in anything. Arraign, Old French 
aranier, areisnier, from Latin ad and 
ratio, reason, meant to reason against, 
to bring a formal charge against an¬ 
other. 

The idea of asserting something to 
the prejudice of another is common to 
these terms; but accuse is said of acts, 
charge of moral qualities constituting 
the character: we accuse a person of 
murder; we charge him with dishon¬ 
esty. Accuse is properly a formal ac¬ 
tion; charge is an informal action: 
criminals are accused, and their accusor- 
tion is proved in a court of judicature to 
be true or false; any person may be 
charged, and the charge may be either 
substantiated or refuted in the judg¬ 
ment of a third person. 

Impeach and arraign are both species 
of accusing; the former in application 
to statesmen and state concerns, the 
latter in regard to the general conduct 
or principles; with this difference, that 
he who impeaches only asserts the guilt, 
but does not determine it; but those 
who arraign also take upon themselves 
to decide: statesmen are impeached for 
misdemeanors in the administration of 
government: kings arraign governors 
of provinces and subordinate princes, 
and in this manner kings are aometimea 
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arraigned before mock tribunals: our 
Saviour was arraigned before Pilate; 
and creatures in the madness of pre¬ 
sumption arraign their Creator, 

.Acaasey Censure, — Accuse, see above. 
Censure, in French censure, in Latin 
censura, is derived from censor, a Ro¬ 
man magistrate who took cognizance 
of the morals and manners of the citi¬ 
zens, as also of the domestic arrange¬ 
ments of the city. It signifies not only 
the oJBfice of censor, but, in an extended 
sense, the act of blaming or punish¬ 
ing offenders against morality, which 
formed a prominent feature in his 
office. 

To accuse is only to assert that which 
is prejudicial to another; to censure is 
to take the fault for granted. We oc- 
cuse only to make known the offence, 
to provoke inquiry; we censure in order 
to inflict a punishment. An accusation 
may be false or true; a censure mild or 
•severe. It is extremely wrong to accuse 
another without sufficient groimds; but 
stiU worse to censure him without the 
most substantial grounds. Every one 
is at liberty to accuse another of offences 
which he knows him for a certainty to 
have committed; but none can censure 
who are not authorized by their age or 
station, 

ACHIEVE, See Accomplish. 

ACHIEVEMENT. See Deed. 

ACKNOWLEDGE, Own, Con¬ 
fess, Avow. The first of these terms, 
compounded of a and knowledge, im¬ 
plies to bring to knowledge, to make 
fcaowm. Own is a famihar figure, sig¬ 
nifying to take to one's self, to make 
one's own; it is a common substitute 
for confess. Confess, in French con- 
fesser, Latin confessus, participle of con- 
fiteor, compounded of con, together, 
and fateor, 1 speak, signifies to impart 
to any one. Avow, in French avotter, 
Latin advoveo, signifies to vow or pro¬ 
test to any one. 

These words all denote tfie making 
known to others what relates to one's 
self, or that in which one has taken a 
part; is used in this general 

sense in a diversity of applications; the 
other terms are partially employed, and 
with various modifications in their 
meaning. Acknowledge and own are em¬ 
ployed either in matters of indifference 
or those which are blameworthy; con¬ 


fess mostly in such matters as are crim¬ 
inal or in a high degree culpable. A 
person acknowledges that he was pres¬ 
ent, or owns that he assisted another, 
he confesses a theft, or confesses his 
guilt, or a sinner confesses his sins. To 
acknowledge and own, when applied to 
culpable matters, may either have re¬ 
spect to particular transactions or gen¬ 
eral characteristics, as to acknowledge or 
own the fact, to acknowledge or own 
one's weakness, fallibility, incapacity, 
etc.; to confess is mostly said of partic¬ 
ular transactions, as to confess the 
crime laid to one’s charge. To acknowl¬ 
edge, being a voluntary act, may be 
either by words or actions, or tacitly 
without any outward expression; con- 
fessing, on the other hand, being mostly 
called for in consequence of an in¬ 
terrogatory or the necessities of the 
party, must always be by express 
words. 

To acknowledge and own also signify 
to admit that a thing belongs to one, 
but the former denotes only a general 
relationship, the latter a special owner¬ 
ship; with this distinction we may 
speak of acknowledging or owning a son; 
but we may likewise acknowledge many 
things which we cannot properly own, 
as to acknowledge a woman as one's 
wife, or any particular person as a 
prince, or any particular state as inde¬ 
pendent. 

To acknowledge, own, and confess are 
all used in the sense of expressing one's 
mind or what passes in one's mind, in 
which application they are comparable 
with avow. In this case to acknoioledge 
is most properly applied to matters of 
opinion, ovm to matters of feeling, al¬ 
though they may in many such cases be 
indifferently employed. 

To acknowledge is to declare in a 
general manner one's assent to any¬ 
thing; to confess is to declare in a sol- 
ecm manner one's assent to matters of 
faith; to avow is to declare the motives 
or reasons of one's actions, particularly 
such as might with more propriety be 
concealed; as to acknowledge the just¬ 
ness of a remark, to confess the faith, to 
avow one's motives, contempt, scorn, etc. 

See also Recognize. 

ACME. See Zenith. 

ACQUAINT. See Inform. 

ACQUAINTANCE. Familiarity; 
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Iotimact. JicQuairdance^ from oo- 
quainly is derive from the Old French 
accdnter (Latin ad and cognitus, from 
the verb cognosco which is cognate 
with the English know and has the 
same meaning); it sigr^es being 
known to another. Familiarity comes 
from familiar, in Latin familiaris and 
familia (from famultis, a servant), sig¬ 
nifying known as one of the household. 
Intimacy, from Latin intimns, inner¬ 
most, signifies known to the inner¬ 
most recesses of the heart. These terms 
mark different degrees of closeness in 
the social intercourse; acqvmntance ex¬ 
pressing less than familiarity, and that 
less than intimacy. 

Acquaintance springs from occasional 
intercourse; familiarity is produced by 
a daily intercourse, which wears off all 
constraint and banishes all ceremony; 
intimacy arises not merely from fre¬ 
quent intercourse, but unreserved com¬ 
munication. An acqiuxintance will be 
occasionally a guest; but one that is on 
terms of familiarity has easy access to 
our table; and an intimate likewise lays 
claim to a share, at least, of our confi¬ 
dence. An acquaintance with a person 
affords but little opportunity for Imow- 
ing his GhaTBiOter; familiarity puts us in 
the way of seeing his foibles, rather than 
Ids virtues; but intimacy^ enables us to 
appreciate his worth. 

A simple acquaintance is the most de¬ 
ferable footing on which to stand with 
all persons, however deserving. If it 
have not the pleasiures of familiarity or 
intimacy, it can claim the privilege of 
being exempted from their pains. 
“Too much familiarity,^^ accordmg to 
the old proverb, “breeds contempt.^’ 
The unlicensed freedom which com¬ 
monly attends familiarity affords but 
too ample scope for the indulgence of 
the selfish ^d unamiable passions. 
Intimacies begun in love often end in 
hatred, as Ol-chosen friends commonly 
become the bitterest enemies. A man 
may have a thousand acquaintances, 
ana not qne whom he should make his 
intimate. 

These terms may be applied to things 
as well as persons, in which case they 
bear a similar analogy. An acquaint^ 
ance with a subject is opposed to entire 
ignorance upon it; familiarity with it is 
the consequence of frequent repetition; 


and intimacy of a steady and thorough 
research. In our intercourse with the 
world we become daily acqicamted with 
fresh subjects to engage our attention. 
Some men have by extraordinary dili¬ 
gence acquired a considerable famil 
iarity with more than one language and 
science; but few, if any, can boast ol 
having possessed an intimate acquaint 
ance with aU the particulars of even one 
language or science. When we can 
translate the authors of any foreign 
language, we may claim an acquaintance 
with it; when we can speak or write it 
freely, we may be said to be familiar 
with it; but an intimate acquaintance 
comprelxends a thorough critical inti^ 
macy with all the niceties and subtle¬ 
ties of its structure. 

ACQUIESCE. See Agreej. 

ACQUIRE, Obtain, Gain, Win„ 
Earn. Acquire, Old French acquirir, 
Latin acquiro, is compounded of ad, to, 
and qucsrere, to seek, signifying to seek 
or get for one^s self. Obtain, in French 
ohienir, Latin dbiineo, is compounded of 
oh, near, and tenere, to hold, simifying 
to lay hold or secure within one^ reach. 
Gain comes from French gagne, fronf 
a Teutonic root signifying a pasture, 
hence something to be desired among 
shepherd-people, hence success, profit. 
Wvn comes from Anglo-Saxon winnan^ 
to fight or struggle, hence to succeed 
in a struggle. Earn comes from Anglo- 
Saxon eamian, allied to German emte, 
a harvest. 

The idea of getting is common to 
these terms, but the circumstances of 
the action vary. We acquire by our 
own efforts; we obtain by the efforts of 
others as well as oiurselves; we gain or 
win by striving; we earn by labor. 
Talents and industry are requisite for 

S iring; what we comes grad¬ 

er to us in consequence of the reg¬ 
ular exercise of our abilities; in this 
manner, knowledge, honor, and repu¬ 
tation are acquired. Things are o6- 
tained by all means, honest or dishon¬ 
est ; whatever comes into our possesaiott 
agreeable to our wishes is obtained; fa¬ 
vors and requests are always obtained. 
Fortune assists in both gaining and win^ 
ning; but particularly in the latt^ 
case; a subsistence, a superiority, a 
victory, or battle, is gained; a game mr 
a prize in the lottery is won. A good 



constitution and full emploj^ent are 
all that is necessary for earning a live¬ 
lihood. Fortunes are acquired after a 
<x)urse of years; they are obtained by 
inheritance, or gained in trade. 

What acquired is solid, and pro¬ 
duces lasting benefit; what is 06- 
tained may often be injurious to one^s 
health, one’s interest, or one’s morals: 
what is gained or won is often only a 
partial advantage, and transitory in 
its nature; it is gained or won only to 
be lost; what is earned serves some¬ 
times only to supply the necessity 
of the moment; it is hardly got and 
quickly spent. Scholars acquire learn¬ 
ing, obtain rewards, gain applause, 
ana win prizes, which are often 
hardly earned by the loss of health. 

Acquire, Attain .—^To acquire is a 
progressive and permanent action. 
To attain, in Latin attingo, compounded 
of ad and tango, touch, signifies to 
touch the goal, to reach the end, and 
represents a perfect and finished ac¬ 
tion. We alwa3rs go on acquiring; 
but we stop when we have attaint. 
What is acquired is something got into 
one’s possession; what is attained 
is the point arrived at. We acquire 
a language; we attain to a certain 
degree of perfection. By abilities 
and perseverance we may acquire a 
considerable fluency in speaking sev¬ 
eral languages; but we can scarcely 
expect to attain to the perfection 
of a native in any foreign language. 
Ordinary powers coupled with dili¬ 
gence will enable a person to acquire 
whatever is useful; but we cannot 
attain to superiority without extraor¬ 
dinary talents and determined per¬ 
severance. Acquirements are always 
serviceable; attainmerds always cred¬ 
itable. 

Acquirement, AcquimMon. —^Two ab¬ 
stract nouns, from the same verb, de¬ 
noting the thing acquired. Acquire^- 
meni implies the thing acquired for 
and by ourselves; acquisition, that 
which is acquired for the benefit of 
one’s self or another. People can 
expect to make but slender acquire'- 
vwnts without a considerable share of 
industry; and without them they 
will be no acquisition to the com¬ 
munity to which they have attached 
themselves. Acquirement respects 


rather the exertions employed; oc- 
quisition the benefit or gain accruing. 
To learn a language is an acquirement; 
to gain a class or a degree, an acquit 
tion. The ^ acquirements of literature 
far exceed in value the acquisitions of 
fortune. 

ACQUIT. See Absolve. 

ACRIMONY, Tahtness, Asper¬ 
ity, Harshness. These epithets axe 
figiiratively employed to denote sharp¬ 
ness of feeling corresponding to the 
quality in natural bodies. Acrimony, 
in Latin acrimonia, from acer, sharp, 
is the characteristic of garlic, mus¬ 
tard, and pepper, that is, a biting 
sharpness. Tartness, from tart, Anglo- 
Saxon teart, sharp, from teran, tear, is 
associated with the idea of teofiring as 
bitter is associated with that of biting. 
Asperity is derived from the Latin 
asper, a word of uncertain etymology 
signifying rough. Harshness is the 
substantive corresponding to harsh, a 
Scandinavian word signifying rank, 
unpleasant to the taste, and denotes 
especially the sharp, rough taste of 
unripe fruit. 

A quick sense produces acrimony; it 
is too frequent among disputants, who 
embitter each other’s feelings. An 
acute sensibility, coupled with quick¬ 
ness of intellect, produces tartness; it is 
too frequent among ’ females. Acri¬ 
mony is a transient feeling that discov¬ 
ers itself by the words; tartness is an 
habitual irritability that mingles itself 
with the tone anci looks. An acrimo¬ 
nious reply frequently gives rise to 
much ill-will^' a tart reply is often 
treated with mdifference, as indicative 
of the natural temper, rather than of 
any unfriendly feelmg. 

Asperity and harshness respect one’s 
conduct to inferiors; the latter ex¬ 
presses a strong degree of the former. 
Asperity is opposed to mildness and for¬ 
bearance; harshness to kindness. A 
reproof is conveyed with asperity, when 
the words and looks convey strong dis¬ 
pleasure; a treatment is harsh when it 
woimds the feelings and does violence 
to the affections. Mistresses some¬ 
times chide their servants with asperity; 
parents sometimes deal harshly with 
their ohildrOTi. 

ACT, Do, Make. Act, in Latin 
oxAus^ participle of ago, Greek dyu), drive 
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or impel, signifies literally to move or 
put in motion. Do, in German thun, 
Hke the Greek signifies to put 

or put in order, to bring to pass. MakCy 
Anglo-^axon madan, corresponds to 
German macheny and is allied to match. 

All these terms imply to exert a 
power in a given form and manner: acty 
which is the general term, conveys this 
general idea without any further quali¬ 
fication; the other terms convey this 
idea with modifications. We always 
act when we do, but we do not always 
do when we act. To act is applied 
either to persons or things, as a spring 
or a lock acts; to do applies in this 
sense to persons only. To act is also 
mostly intransitive or reflective, as to 
act well or ill in this or that manner; to 
do is always transitive, as to do right or 
wrong, to do one^s duty. 

One may either act a part or do one^s 
part, which are essentially different 
things; to act a part is either really or 
fictitiously to act in any part; but to do 
our part is to do that which is allotted 
to us as our part or duty. 

To do and to malccy in regard to per¬ 
sons, are both used in the sense of vol- 
imtarily exerting a power to bring a 
thing to pass; but do applies to the 
ordinary business of life or what is done 
by a given rule, as to do a work, to do 
justice; moke ap'pHes to that which is 
done by a particular contrivance pr for 
a particular purpose, as to moke a pen 
or a table, etc. What is done once may 
have been done before, and may be done 
again; but what is mode is at once 
brought into existence, and, if it be 
mode again, it can only be by imitation. 

To do and to make, as applied to 
things, signify to cause; but the former 
is used only in the expressions to do 
good or harm, the latter is ordinarily 
used, to make room, to make a thing 
easy, etc. 

Act, Work, Operate. —To act is to ex¬ 
ert a simple power, or by simple means, 
as a wire acts. Work, Anglo-Saxon 
wyrcan, like the German ivirken, etc., 
is to exert complex powers, or ex^t 
power by a gradual process. A machine 
works, but each of its parts is said to 
act; so beer works, and bread works; 
acting may be accompanied with no 
particular effect or change in the body 
that acts, but that which works mostly 


undergoes a change ana also produces 
changes, as medicine wnich works in 
the system. Sometimes act as well as 
work is taken in the sense of exerting a 
power upon other bodies and producing 
changes, as the sun acts on the plants. 

To work and operate both imply to 
act, or exert a power in order to bring 
about some end or purpose; but oper¬ 
ate is applied to matters of a general 
nature in science or morals, as a meas- 
iire operates, or words may operate on 
the mind, or reasons may operate on the 
xmderstanding. To work is mostly ap¬ 
plied to familiar matters and particular 
objects, as the hand works, the head 
works, the brmn works; operate is al¬ 
ways intransitive. 

As nouns, action implies either the 
act of acting or the thing done; work, 
the act or state of working, or what re¬ 
sults from the work, as to go to work or 
be at work, the work of one's hands; 
operation, either to the act of operating, 
as the operation of thought or the 
operation of vegetation, or the mode of 
operating, as the operations of time axe 
various. 

See also Deal.. 

Act, Action, Deed. —^The words act, 
action, and deed, though derived from 
the preceding verbs, have an obvious 
distinction in their meaning. Act, in 
French acte, Latin actum^ denotes the 
thing done. Action, in French action, 
Latin actio, signifies doing. Act is a 
single exercise of power, as box act of the 
will or an act of the mind, the act of 
walking, speaking, and the like; action. 
a continued exercise of power, or a 
state of exercising power, as to be in 
action, as opposed to rest; the action of 
walking is agreeable in fine weather. 

When these words are taken in the 
sense of the thing done, they admit of a 
similar distinction. An act is the single 
thing done, or what is done by a single 
effort, as that is your act or his act; an 
auction may consist of more acts than 
one, or embrace the causes and conse¬ 
quences of the action, as a bold action, 
to judge of actions, etc. 

Hence it is that the term act is more 
proper than action where it is so de&aed 
[ as to imply what is single and simple, as 
an act of authority, an act of govern- 
I ment, an act of foUy, and the like; but 
I otherwise the word action is to be pre- 
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ff3iTed where the moral conduct or 
character is in question. We may 
enumerate particular acts of a man^s 
life, as illustrative of certain traits in 
his character, or certain circumstances 
in his life; but to speak at large of his 
actions would be to describe his char¬ 
acter. 

Act and deed are both employed for 
what is done; but act refers to the 
power exerted, and deed to the work 
performed; as a voluntary or involun¬ 
tary act, a good or bad deed. 

Act is mostly employed either in an 
abstract or familiar application; deed is 
employed for whatever men do in the 
business of life, particularly in those 
things which are extraordinary. 

Acts are either public or private, of 
individuals or of bodies, as ads of gov¬ 
ernment, acts of Parliament; deeds are 
alwa3^ private, or what is done by men 
individually. 

Acts are in their proper sense infor¬ 
mal; but deeds may sometimes be for¬ 
mal instruments: when you speak of a 
thing as a man’s act and deed, this is not 
tautology; it is his act as far as he and 
no one else a^ts in it, it is his deed as far 
as it is that which is done completely 
or is accomplished. 

Action, Gesture, Gesticulation, FosU 
ure, Attitude. — Action, see derivation 
in preceding group of words; also 
Battle. Gesture, Low Latin gestura, 
Latin gestus, participle of gerOj carry, 
signifies the manner of earring one’s 
body. Gesticulation, in Latin gesticu- 
latio, comes from gesticulor, to make 
many gestures. Posture, in French 
'posture, Latin positura, a position, 
comes from positus, participle of pono, 
signifying the manner of placing one’s 
self. Attitude, in French attitude, Ital¬ 
ian attitudine, is a doublet of aptitude, 
signifying a propriety in the disposi¬ 
tion of one’s body. 

AH these terms are applied to the 
state of the body; the three former in¬ 
dicating a state of motion, the two 
latter a state of rest. Action respects 
the movements of the body in general; 
gesture is an action indicative of some 
particular state of mind; gesticulatwn 
IS a species of artificial gesture. Raising 
the arm is an action; bowing is a gest¬ 
ure. Actions may be ungraceful; gestr- 
ures indecent. A suitable action some¬ 


times gives great force to the words 
that are uttered; gestures often supply 
the place of language between people of 
different nations. Actions characterize 
a man as vulgar or well-bred; gestures 
mark the temper of the nadnd. There 
are many actions which it is the object 
of education to prevent from growing 
into habits; savages express the vehe¬ 
ment passions of the mind by vehe¬ 
ment gestures on every occasion, even 
in their amusements. An extravagant 
or unnatural gesture is termed a gesticu¬ 
lation; a sycophant, who wishes to 
cringe into favor with the great, deals 
largely in gesticulation to mark his 
devotion; a buffoon who attempts to 
imitate the gestures of another will use 
gesticulation; and the monkey who 
apes the actions of human beings does 
so by means of gesticidations. 

Posture and attitude both imply a 
mode of placing the body, but the post¬ 
ure is either natural or assumed; the 
attitude is always assumed or repre¬ 
sented: natural postures are those in 
which the body places itself for its own 
conveniences, as sitting, standing, or 
lying postures. 

A posture, when assumed,^ may be 
distorted or ridiculous, to suit the hu¬ 
mor of the party, as mountebanks put 
themselves into ridiculous postures; or 
they may be artfully contrived to im¬ 
prove the carriage of the body, as the 
postures of a dancing-master; and, in 
graver matters, a person may put him¬ 
self in a posture of defence. 

An attitude is assumed in order to dis¬ 
play some grace of the body, or some 
affection or purpose of the mind, as to 
stand in a graceful attitude, to represent 
any one in the attitude of prayer. 

These terms may be applied to things 
personified, with precisely the same 
distinction. They may also be applied 
figuratively to other objects besides the 
body, as an army assumes a menacing 
attitude, a critical posture of affairs. 

Action, Agency.—Action is the effect; 
agency the cause. Action is inherent in 
the subject; agency is something ex¬ 
terior; it is, in fact, putting a thing 
into action: in this manner the whole 
world is in action through the agency of 
the Divine Being. 

ACTIVE, Diligent, Industkious, 
Assiduous, Laborious. Active, from 
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the verb to act. implies a propensity to scure origin, possibly CJeltio. Agile, in 
act, to be doing something without re- Latin agilis,^ comes from the same verb 
gaxd to the nature of the object. Dili-- as active, signifying a ntnes^ a reach- 
gent, in French diMgent, Latin diligens, ness to act or move. N'l^ble comes 
participle of diligo, to choose or like, from Anglo-Saxon niman (German 'rwh- 
implies an attachment to an object, and men), tc) take, implying a capacity to 
consequent attention to it. Industri- take hold, to catch on, as we say 
in French industrieuXy Latin indies'- to-day. Compare the^ name Nym, in 
triiLS, from indu, for in, and stmere, Henry V, signifying thief, 
to build, make, or do, si^ifies an Activity respects one s transactions; 
inward or thorough inclination to be briskness one’s sports: men are active 
engaged in some serious work. As- in carrying on business; children are 
siduous, in Latin assidum, is com- in their play. refers to the 

pounded of ad and siduus, from sedere, light and easy carriage of the body in 
to sit, signifying to sit close to a thing, springing; nimbleness to its quick and 
Laborious, in French laborieux, Latin gliding movements in running. A rope- 
Iciboriosus, from labor, signifies the in- dancer is agile; a female moves nimbly. 
clination to labor. Activity results from ardor of mind; 

We are active if we are only ready hrishness from vivacity of feeling: agil- 
to exert our powers, whether to any ity is produced by corporeal vigor and 
end or not; we are diligent when we habitual strong exertion; nimbleness 
are active for some specific end; we results from an habitual effort to move 
are industrious when no time is left lightly, 
unemployed in some serious pursuit; See also Kinetic. 
we are assiduous if we do not leave Active, Busy, Offimous. — Active, same 
a thing until it is finished; we are as in the preceding ^oups. Busy, 
laborious when the bodily or mental Anglo-Saxon hysig, signifies to be ao- 
powers are regularly employed in some tively engaged in some work. Offidovs, 
hard labor. A man may be active in French officieux, Latin offialosus, from 
without being diligent, since he may officium, duty or service, signifies a 
employ himself iu what is of no im- propensity to perform some service or 
portance; but he can scarcely be dili- ojBfice. 

gent without being active, since dili- Active respects the habit or disposi- 
gen^ice supposes some degree of ac- tion of the mind; busy and officious, 
tivity in one's application to a useful either the disposition of the mind, or 
object. A man may be without the employment of the moment: the 

being industrious, for he may diligently former regards every species of employ- 
employ himself about a particular far ment; the latter omy particular kinds 
vorite object without employing him- of employment. An active person is 
self constantly in the same way; and he ever ready to be employed; a person is 
may be industrious without being dili- busy when he is actually employed in 
gent, since diligence implies a free exer- any object; he is officious when he is 
cise of the mental as well as corporeal employed for others. Active is always 
powers; but industry applies princi- taken in a §ood, or at least an indiffer- 
pally to manual labor. Activity and ent sense; it is opposed to lazy; busy, 
diligence are, therefore, commonly the as it respects occupation, is mostly in a 
property of lively or strong mmds, but good sense; it is opposed to being at 
industry may be associated with mod- leisure; as it respects disposition, xt is 
erate talents. A man may be diligent always in a bad sense; officious is sel- 
without being assiduous; but he can- dom taken in a good sense; it implies 
not be assUupvs without being diUgent, being busy without discretion. To an 
for is O' sort of persevering dfi- active disposition nothing is more irk- 

igence. A man may be industrious some than inaction; but it is not con- 
without being laborious, but not via cemed to inquire into the utility of the 
versa; for laboriousness is a severei action. It is bettw for a person to be 
kind of industry. ,,,,,, . , than quite xmemployed; but a 

A^ctive, Bpsk, Agile, NimhU.' — Active, busy person wiU employ hunsdf about 
Bee precedmg group. Brisk la of ob -1 the concerns of others when he has 
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none of his own sufficiently important 
to engage his attention; an officiovs 
person is as unfortunate as he is 
troublesome; when he strives to serve 
he has the misfortune to annoy. 

ACTOR, Agent. These terms vary 
according to the different senses of the 
verb from which they are drawn. 
Actor is used for one who either acts a 
part^ or who represents the actions and 
characters of others, whether real or 
feigned. 

Agent is, in the general sense, an ac¬ 
tive or acting being, one possessing and 
exerting the faculty of action, as a free 
agentj a moral agent The agent is prop¬ 
erly opposed to the patient in the 
physical world. Agent is also taken 
generally for whatever puts in motion. 

Actor, Player, Performer .—^The actor 
and player both perform on a stage; 
but the former is said in relation to the 
part that is acted, the latter to the pro¬ 
fession that is followed. We may be 
actors occasionally, without being play¬ 
ers professionally, but we may be 
players without deserving the name of 
actors. Those who personate charac¬ 
ters for their amusement are actors, but 
not players; those who do the same for 
a livelihood are players as well as actors; 
hence we speak of a company of players, 
not actors. So, likewise, in the figura¬ 
tive sense, whoever acts a part real or 
fictitious, that is, on the stage of hfe, 
or the stage of a theatre, is an actor; but 
he only is a player who performs the 
fictitious part; hence the former is 
taken in a bad or good sense, according 
to circumstances. 

The player is always taken in a less 
favorable sense, from the artificiality 
vsrhich attaches to his profession. 

Performer signifies, in its most gen¬ 
eral sense, one that performs any act or 
part; but in a limited sense, one who 
performs a part in a public exhibition, 
whether as a singer, actor, dancer, or 
otherwise. 

ACTUAL, Real, Positive. Act- 
teal, in French actvM, Latin acttcalis, 
from actio, a deed, signifies belonging to 
the thing done. Real, in French r4el, 
Latin realis, from res, signifies belong¬ 
ing to the thing as it is. Positive, in 
French positif, Latin positivus, from 
pono, place or fix, signifies the state or 
quality of being fixed, established. 


What is acttLol has proof of its exist¬ 
ence within itself, and may be exposed 
to the eye; what is real may be satis¬ 
factorily proved to exist; and what is 
positive precludes the necessity of a 
proof. Actiml is opposed to the suppo¬ 
sititious, conceived or reported; real 
to the feigned, imaginary; positive to 
the uncertain, doubtful. Whatever is 
the condition of a thing for the time 
being is the actual condition; sorrows 
are real which flow from a substantial 
cause; proofs are positive which leave 
the mind in no uncertainty. The acttial 
state of a nation is not to be ascer¬ 
tained by individual instances of pov¬ 
erty, or the reverse; there are but few, 
if any, real objects of compassion 
among common beggars; many posi¬ 
tive facts have been related of the de¬ 
ception which they have practised. By 
an actical survey of human life, we are 
alone enabled to form just opinions of 
mankind: it is but too frequent for 
men to disguise their real sentiments, 
although it is not always possible to ob¬ 
tain positive evidence of their insin¬ 
cerity. 

See also Objectivb. 

actuate, Impel, Induce. Act¬ 
uate, from the Latin actum, an action, 
implies to call into action. Impel, in 
Latin impello, is compounded of in, 
toward, and pellere, to drive, signif 3 dng 
to drive toward an object. Induce, in 
Latin induco, is compounded of in, in, 
and ducere, to lead, signifying to lead 
into an object. 

One is actuated by motives, impelled 
by passions, and induced by reason or 
inclination. Whatever actuates is the 
result of reflection; it is a steady and 
fixed principle: whatever is mo¬ 

mentary and vehement, and often pre¬ 
cludes reflection: whatever induces is 
not vehement, though often inomen-v' 
tary. One seldom repents of the thing 
to which one is actuated; as the prin¬ 
ciple, whether good or bad, is not liable 
to change: but we may frequently be 
impelled to measures which cause seri¬ 
ous repentance: the thing to which we 
are irlduced is seldom of sufficient im¬ 
portance to call for repentance. 

ACUTE, Keen, Shbewd, Sharp. 
Acute, in French aigu, Latin acutus, 
associated with aciis, a needle, signifies 
the quality of sharpness and pointed- 
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ness peculiar to a needle. Keen in 
Anglo^axon cene^ is related to the Ger¬ 
man kuhn, bold, and signified originally 
energy and activity of spirit, hence 
quickness of mind. Shrewdy from the 
verb shrewen, to curse, beshrew, is 
from Anglo-Saxon sareawa, a shrew- 
mouse, whose bite was venomous, and 
is allied to the word shrew, a scolding 
woman. It meant malicious, cunning, 
sharp, in the double sense—sharp of 
temper, and sharp of mind and tongue 
—hence the modern significance. 

In the natural sense, a fitness to 
pierce is predominant in the word 
dcvie; and. that of cutting, or a fit¬ 
ness for cutting, in the word keen. 
The same difference is observable in 
their figurative acceptation. An acide 
understanding is quick at discover¬ 
ing truth in the midst of falsehood; 
it fixes itself on a single point with 
wonderful celerity; a keen under¬ 
standing cuts or removes away the 
^ificial veil under which the truth 
lies hidden from the view: a shrewd 
understanding is rather quicker at 
discovering new truths than at distin¬ 
guishing truth from falsehood. Acide- 
ness is requisite in speculative and 
abstruse discussions; keenness in pene¬ 
trating characters and springs of ac¬ 
tion; shrewdness in eliciting remarks 
and new ideas. The acide man de¬ 
tects errors, and the keen man false¬ 
hoods; the shrewd man exposes fol¬ 
lies. Arguments may be aowte, re¬ 
proaches keen, and replies or retorts 
shrewd, A polemic, or a lawyer, must 
be acide, a satirist keen, and a wit 
shrewd. 

Sharp primarily signifies a thin edge 
or fine point; also artful, crafty, sub¬ 
tle. A pain, ache, or retort in conver¬ 
sation may be distressingly sharp. An 
unscrupulous person is often guilty of 
sharp practice in dealing with others. 

See also Sharp. 

ACUTENESS. See Gumption; Pbn- 

ETRATION. 

ADAGE. See Axiom. 

ADAPT. See Fit. 

ADD, Join, Unite, Coalesce. 
Add, in Latin addo, compounded of ad 
and do, to give or put, si^ifies to put 
one thing to another. Join, in French 
joindre, and Latin jungo, is in aU prob- 
abilitv cnnnpctAd wif.li if 


from, the Greek, to yoke, that is, 

to set one thing in juxtaposition with 
another. Unite, from the Latin unus, 
one, signifies to make into one. Coal¬ 
esce, in Latin coalesco, from con, to¬ 
gether, and alescere, to grow, signifies 
to grow together. 

We add by putting a part to any 
body so as to form a whole; we join by 
attaching two whole bodies to each 
other; we unite by putting two bodies 
to or into one another, so that they may 
become one body; things coalesce when 
their parts mingle together so as to 
form one substance. Additions may be 
made to whatever admits of becoming 
greater in size or quantity; a wing may 
be added to a building, or a house may 
be added to a row of houses; junctions 
may be made of any two bodies which 
can touch each other in any part; thus 
two houses may be joined, or two 
countries, lands, kingdoms, etc., may 
he joined; unions may be formed of any 
things which admit of being made into 
one so as to lose their individuahty; as, 
if two houses be made into one, they 
may be said to be united; things may 
be said to coalesce, the minutest parts 
of which will readily fall into one an¬ 
other; a coalition is properly a com¬ 
plete union, and is appUed to the 
natural process of bodies. Adding is 
opposed to subtracting or diminishing, 
joining to separating, uniting to divid¬ 
ing, and coalescing to falling asunder. 

They preserve this distinction in 
their moral application. One virtue or 
perfection may be added to another; 
persons join in matrimony, trade, or 
other particular act; they unite in fam¬ 
ilies, in mind, or modes of living; qual¬ 
ities may be joined with others in the 
same substance, without any necessary 
connection between them; they are 
united when they belong to or are inti¬ 
mately connected with each other; na¬ 
tions coalesce when they adopt the same 
language, laws, and manners; parties 
coalesce when they lay aside their dif¬ 
ferences and unite. 

See also Increase. 

ADDICT, Devote, Apply. Ad¬ 
dict, from addico, or ad and dico, to 
speak or declare in favor of a thing, 
signifies generally to apply one's self to 
it. Devote, from the Latin dcvoveo, or 
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to vow, sigmj&es to make a solemn vow ’ 
or resolution for a thing. A'p'ply^ in 
French apyliquer^ and Latin applico^ 
from ap or ad and pUco, signifies to knit 
or join one’s self to a thing. 

To addict is to indulge one’s self in 
any particular practice; to devote is to 
direct one’s powers and means to any 
particular pursuit; to apply is to em¬ 
ploy one’s time or attention about any 
object. Men are addicted to learning; 
they devote their talents to the acquire¬ 
ment of any art or science; they apply 
their minds to the investigation of a 
subject. 

Addict is seldomer used in a good 
than in a bad sense; devote is mostly I 
employed in a good sense; apply in an’ 
indifferent sense. We are addicted to a 
thing from an irresistible passion or pro¬ 
pensity; we are devoted to a thing from 
a strong, but settled, attachment to it; 
we apply to a thing from a sense of its 
utility. We addict ourselves to study 
by yielding to our passion for it; v^e 
devote ourselves to the service of our 
king and country by employing all our 
owers to their benefit: we apply to! 
usiness by giving it all the time and | 
attention that it requires. 

ADDITION. See Increase. 

ADDRESS, Apply. For the deriva¬ 
tion of these words see Accost and 
Addict. 

An address is immediately directed 
from one party to the other, either per¬ 
sonally or by writing; an application 
may be made through the medium of a 
third person. An address may be made 
for an indifferent purpose or without 
any express object; but an application 
is always occasioned by some serious 
circumstance. We address those to 
whom we speak or write; but we apply 
to those to whom we wish to communi¬ 
cate some object of personal interest. 
An address, therefore, may be made 
without an application; and an appli¬ 
cation may be made by means of an 
address. An address may be rude or 
civil; an application may be frequent 
or urgent. It is impertinent to address 
any one with whom we are not ac¬ 
quainted, unless we have any reason 
for making an application to him. ^ It 
is a privilege of the British Constitu¬ 
tion that the subject may address the 
monarch, and apply for a redress of 


grievances. A court is addressed by a 
suitor or counsel on his behalf; it is 
applied to by means of legal forms for 
the redress of grievances. We cannot 
pass through the streets of the metrop¬ 
olis without being continually addressed 
by beggars, who apply for the rehef of 
artificial more than of real wants. Men 
in power are always exposed to be pub¬ 
licly addressed by persons who wish to 
obtrude their opinions upon them, and 
to have perpetual applications from 
those who solicit favors. 

See also Ability; Accost; Direc¬ 
tion. 

Address, Speech, Harangue, Oration. 
— Address, see preceding terms for der¬ 
ivation. Speech, from Anglo-Saxon 
spwc, the substantive corresponding to 
speak, signifies the thing spoken. 
Harangue, Old French harangue, comes 
from Old High German hrinc, whence 
ring, rank, etc., are derived, and sig¬ 
nified an address to a circle or ring of 
listeners. Oration, from the Latin oro, 
to beg or entreat, signifies that which 
is said by way of entreaty. 

AU these terms denote a set form of 
words directed or supposed to be 
directed to some person: an address in 
this sense is always written, but the 
rest are really spoken, or supposed to be 
so; a speech is in general that which is 
addressed in a formal manner to one 
person or more; a harangue is a noisy, 
tumultuous speech addressed to many; 
an oration is a solemn speech for any 
purpose. Addresses are frequently sent 
up to the throne by public bodies. 
Speeches in Parliament, hke harangues 
at elections, are often little better than 
the crude effusions of party spirit. The 
orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
which have been so justly admired, re¬ 
ceived a polish from the correcting hand 
of their authors before they were com¬ 
municated to the public. 

ADDUCE, Allege, Assign, Ad¬ 
vance. Adduce, in Latin adducere, com¬ 
pounded of ad and ducere, to lead, 
signifies to bring forward proofs or evi¬ 
dence in support of some statement or 
proposition already made. Allege, in 
French alUgwr, in Latin allegare, com¬ 
pounded of ad and legare, from the 
stem lex, legis, law, signified to send 
with legal dispatches, hence to affirm 
authoritatively. Assign, in French 
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liatiri compoxinded of I of ropes; or bodies ^e attached by 

as ox ad and signo, to sign or mark out, I bare locality, or being in the same en- 
signifies to set apart for a purpose, closure. 

AdmTice^ Mid^e English avancen, from In the improper and figurative appH- 
French avant. Low Latin ah (from) and cation, things adhere from a fitness of 
unie (before), written ahanie, signified their natures. Things are attached to 
to come from the front ranks, to pro- each other by politicial ties, 
ceed from the front ranks forward- Adherence and attachment are both 

An argument is adduced; a fact or a applied to persons in a moral sense; 
charge is alleged; a reason is assigned; the former as it respects matters of 
a position or an opinion is advanced, principle, the latter as it respects 
What is adduced tends to corroborate matters of inclination or interest, 
or invalidate; what is alleged tends to Adh^ence is always marked by a 
criminate or exculpate; ‘wh.o^tisassigned particular line of conduct; but at¬ 
tends to justify or support; what is ad- tachment may exist without any par- 
vanced tends to explain and illustrate, ticular expression. A person adheres 
Whoever discusses disputed points must to a prince or a community so long as 
have arguments to cMtice in favor of he foUows the one or co-operates with 
his principles; censures should not be the other; he is attached to a person 
passed where nothing improper can be whenever the feeling or relation is 
Sieged; a conduct is absurd for which created. 

no reason can be assigned; those who In the same manner^ a person od- 
advance what they cannot maintain ex- to matters of opinion, by profess- 
pose their ignorance as much as their ing his belief; he is attached to objects 
folly. We may controvert what is ad- from habit or private motives. 
duced or advanced; we may deny what ^ Adhesion ana adherence are both de- 
is alleged, and question what is os- rived from the verb adhere, one express- 
signed. The reasoner adduces facts in ing the proper or figurative sense, and 
proof of what he has advanced; the ac- the other the^ moral sense or accepta- 
cuser alleges circumstances in support tion. There is a power of adhesion in 
of his charge; the philosophical inves- aU glutinous bodies, a disposition for 
tigator assigns causes for particular adherence in steady minds, 
phenomena. See also Stick. 

ADEQUATE. See PKOPORTroNATE. ADHERENT- See Follower. 

ADHERE, Attach, Adhesion, Ad- i ADJACENT, Adjoining, Contigit- 
HBRENCE. Adhere, from the French ous. Adjacent, in Latin adjiciem, 
odhArer, Latin adhoero, is compoimd " of participle of adjido, is compounded of 
ad and hoero, to stick close to. Attach, m and jado, to lie near. Aajoininq, as 
in French attacker, is compoimded of ad ithe word implies^ signifies being joined 
and a root which is foimd in the English together. Contiguous, Latin contiguus, 
word tack, meaning peg or small nail, comes from contingo, or con and tango, 
BO that to attach was to fasten with a signifying to touch close. 
iadL What is adjacent may be separated al- 

A thing is adherent by the union together by the intervention of some 
which nature produces; itisa^acAcdby third object; what is adjoining must 
arbitrary ties which keep it dose to touch in some part; and what is contig- 
another thing. Glutinous bodies are umis must be fiHed to touch entirely on 
apt to adhere to everything they touch; one side. Lands are odjacml to a house 
a smaller building is sometimes ai- or a town; fields are adjoining to each 
tached to a larger by a passage, or some other; and houses conMgwus to each 
other mode of communication, WTiat other. 

adheres to a thing is closely joined to ADJECTIVE, See Epithet. 
its outward surface; but what is ADJOINING, See Adjacent. 
tached may be fastened to it by the in- ADJOURN. See Pborooot. 
teryention of a third body. There is a ADJUST. See CotrNTHRPOiSH; Fit, 
universal adhesion in all the particles of ADMINISTER. See Minister. 
matter one to another; the sails of a ADMINISTRATION, See Got* 
'ire^el are attached to a mast by means ernment* 
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ADMIRE. See Wondeh. j Admit. Allow, Permit, Suffer, TO- 

ADMISSION". See Abmit* ^ erate. — Admit, see key word preceding. 

ADMIT, Rjeceive. Admit, in AUow, in French alUmer, from Latin 
French admettre, Latin admiUo, com- al^udare, from laus, lattdis, praise, sig- 
pounded of ad and mitto, signifies tO; nified to approving consent. Com- 
send or sufier to pass to. Receive, in pare laudatory, lavdahU, etc. Permit, in 
French recevoir, Latin redpio, com- French permetire, Latin permiito, is 
pounded of re and capio, signifies to compounded of per, through or away, 
take back or to one^s self, and mitto, to send or let go, signifying 

To (^mit is a general term, the sense to let go its way. Suffer, in French 
of which depends upon what follows^ souffrir, Latin suffero, is conipK>uiided 
to receive has a complete sense in itself: of sub ^d fero (cognate with EngUsh 
we cannot speak of admitting without bear), signifying to bear with. To2- 
associating with it an idea of the object erate, in Latin toleratvs, participle of 
^ which one is ^ admitted; but receive tolero, sustain, signifies to bear or bear 
includes no relative idea of the receivefr with. 

or the received. Admitting is an act of To admit is an involuntary or nega- 
relative import; receiving is always a tive act; to allow is voluntary and 
positive measure: a person may be positive: we admit by simply not 
admittm into a house, who is not pr^ fusing or preventing; we alloia by 
vent^ from entering; he is received positively granting or complying with; 
omy by the actual consent of some in- we that which concerns ourselves ' 
dividual. We may be admitted in vari- or is done toward ourselves; we allow 
ous capacities; we are received only as that which is for the convenience of 
guests, friends, or inmates. Persons others, or what they wish to do: one 
are ^^w/Uted to the tables, and into the admits tho freedoms or familiarities of 
famiharity or confidence of others; those who choose to offer them; one 
ttey are hospitably received by those allows an indulgence to a child. To 
^ho wim to be their entertainers* permit is very nearly allied to allow. 
When applied to unconscious agents, both in sense and application, with this 
the distinction is sinular: rays of light difference, tha. permit is more formal 
are admitted into a room, or ideas into and pocilive, bei g employed in respect 
the mind, when they are suffered to to more important matters; as a 
enter at pleasure; but things receive father permits his son to travel; one 
each other for specific purposes, accord- man permits another to use his name. 

laws of nature. To suffer and tolerate are nearly allied 

We willingly or reluctantly; we to admit, but both are mere passive 
reccfye politely or rudely. Foreign am- acts, ana relate to matters which are 
ba^adors are admitted to an audience, more objectionable and serious: what 
andreceiyetf at court. It is necessary to is admitted may be at most but incon- 
be cautious not to admit any one into venient; what is suffered may be bur- 
our society who may not be an agree- densome to the sufferer, if not moraUy 
able and suitable companion; but stfil wrong; what is tolerated is bad in itself,, 
more necessary not to receive any one and suffered only because it cannot be * 
into our houses whose character naay prevented: a parent frequently suffers 
reflect disgrace on ourselves- Who- in his children what he condemns in 
ever is admitted as a member of any others; there are some evils in society 
community should consider himself as which the magistrate finds it needful i 
bound to conform to its regulations; to tolerate, 

whoever is received into the service of A well-regulated society will be care- 
another should study to make h im self ful not to admit of any Aviation from 
valued and esteemed, A wnming ad- good order, which may afterward be- 
dress and agreeable manners gain a come injurious as a practice: it fre- 
per^n admittance into the most re- quently happens that what has be^ ! 
med circles; the talent for afford- allowed from indiscretion is afterward 
mg amusement procures a person a claimed as a right: no earthly power 
good reception among the mass of m a n- can permit that which is prohibited 

by the divine law: when abuses are ^ 
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mfered to creep in and to take deep 
root in any established institution, it 
is difficult to bring about a reform 
without endangering the existence of 
the whole; when abuses, therefore, are 
not very ^ievous, it is wiser to tolerate 
them than run the risk of producing a 
greater evil. 

Admits Allow, Grant. —These terms 
are here compared only in regard to 
matters of speculation; and in this 
case they rise in sense, allow being 
more voluntary and positive than ad¬ 
mit, and grant more so than allow. What 
is admilM is that which it is either not 
easy or possible for a person to deny; 
certain facts are admitted which are 
too clearly proved to be disputed; what 
is allowed is that which is agreed to 
from the conviction or feelings of the 
party allowing; it is said mostly of that 
in which the interests as weU as the 
opinions of men are concerned; he 
allows that it would be good, but 
thinks that it is not practicable; what 
is granted is agreed upon as true, and 
is said most properly of abstract or 
self-evident truths, as to grant that 
two and two make four, or to take that 
for granted which is the point in dis¬ 
pute. 

Admittance, Admission, — These 
words differ according to the di:fferent 
acceptations of the primitive from 
which they are both derived; the for¬ 
mer being taken in the proper sense or 
familiar style, and the latter in the 
figurative sense or in the grave style. 
The ^mittance to public places of en¬ 
tertainment is, on particular occasions, 
difficult. The admission of irregulari¬ 
ties, however trifling in the commence¬ 
ment, is mostly attended with serious 
consequences. 

Admittance is properly confined to 
the receiving a person or a thing into 
a given place; admission includes in 
itself the idea not only of receiving, 
but also the purpose of receiving. 
Whoever is admitted, or has the liberty 
of entering any place, whether with or 
without an object, has admittance; but 
a person has admission to places of 
trust, or into offices and the like. 

See also Appkoach. 

ADMITTANCE. See Admit, 

ADMONISH, Advise. Admonish, 
in Latin admoneo, is compounded of the 


intensive ad and monere, to advise, sig¬ 
nifying to put seriously in mind. Ad- 
vise is compounded of the Latin ad and 
visas, participle of videre, to see, sig¬ 
nifying to m^e to see or to show. 

Admonish mostly regards the past; 
advise respects the future. We admon¬ 
ish a person on the errors he has com¬ 
mitted, by representing to him the 
extent and consequences of his offence; 
we advise a person as to his future con¬ 
duct, by giving him rules and instruc¬ 
tions. Those who are most liable to 
transgress require to be admonished; 
those who are most inexperienced re¬ 
quire to be advised. Admonition serves 
to put people on their guard against 
evil; advise to direct them in the choice 
of good. 

Admonition, Warning, Caution. — Ad¬ 
monition (see Admonish). Warning, 
from Anglo-Saxon warnian, is allied 
with the words wary, ward, guard, etc., 
and hence it meant to tell another to 
beware, to be on his guard. Caution, 
from caveo, beware, signifies the making 
beware. A guarding against evil is 
common to these terms; but admonition 
expressed more than warning, and that 
more than caution. 

An admonition respects the moral 
conduct; it comprehends reasoning and 
remonstrance: warning and caution re¬ 
spect the personal interest or safety; 
the former comprehends a strong, forci¬ 
ble representation of the evil tp be 
dreaded; the latter a simple apprisal 
of a future contingency. Admonition 
may therefore frequently comprehend 
warning; and warning may compre¬ 
hend caution, though not vice versa. 
We admonish a person against the com¬ 
mission of any offence; we warn him 
against danger; we caution him against 
any misfortune. Admonitions and 
warnings are given by those who are 
superior in age and station; cautions 
by any who are previously in possession ' 
of information. Parents give admoni¬ 
tions; ministers of the gospel give 
warnings; indifferent persons give 
cautions^ It is necessary to admonish 
those who have once offended to ab¬ 
stain from a similar offence; it is neces¬ 
sary to warn those of the consequences 
of sin who seem determined to per¬ 
severe in a widked course; it is neces¬ 
sary to cauUon those against any false 
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8t,ep who are going in a strange path. 
Admonitions shoulci be given with 
mildness and gravity; warnings with 
impressive force and warmth; cautions 
with clearness and precision. The 
young require frequent admonitions; 
the ignorant and self-deluded solemn 
warnings; the inexperienced timely can-- 
tions. Admonitions ought to be listened 
to with sorrowful attention; warnings 
should make a deep and lasting impres¬ 
sion; should be borne in mind; 

but admonitions are too often rejected, 
warnings despised, and cautions slighted. 

Admonitions are given by persons 
only; warnings and cautions are given 
by things as well as persons. The 
young are admonished by the old; the 
death of friends serves as a warning to 
the survivors; the unfortunate acci¬ 
dents of the careless serve as a caution 
to others to avoid the like error. 

ADOPT. See Espouse; Natu¬ 
ralize. 

ADOR3E, Worship. Adore^^ in 
French adorery Latin adoro —that is, ad 
and orarcy to pray to. Worship, in 
Anglo-Saxon weorthscype, is contracted 
from worthship, impl3rmg either the ob¬ 
ject that is worth, or the worth itself: 
whence it has been employed to desig¬ 
nate the action of doing suitable hom¬ 
age to the object which has worth, and, 
by a just distinction, of paying homage 
to our Maker by religious rites. 

Adoration is the service of the heart 
toward a Superior Being, in which we 
acknowledge our dependence and obe¬ 
dience by petition and thanksgiving; 
worship consists in the outward form 
of showing reverence to some supposed 
superior being. Adoration can with 
propriety be paid only to the one true 
God; but worship is offered by hea¬ 
then to stocks and stones. We may 
adore our Maker at all times and in 
all places, whenever the heart is lifted 
up toward Him; but we worship Him 
only at stated times and according to 
certain rules. Outward signs are but 
secondary in the act of adoration; and 
in divine worship there is often nothing 
existing but the outward form. We 
may adore without worshipping; but we 
ought not to worship without adoring. 

Adore, Reverence, Venerate, Revere ,— 
Adore, see key word preceding. Rev¬ 
erence, in Latin reverentia, reverence or 


awe, implies to show reverence, from 
revereor, to stand in awe of; from 
vereor, I fear, allied with English wary. 
Venerate, in Latin veneratus, participle 
of veneror, is allied to venus, love, from 
a root wan signifying to love or win. 
Revere has the same etymology as rev¬ 
erence. 

Adoration has been before considered 
only in relation to our Maker it may, 
however, be employed in an improper 
and extended application to express in 
the strongest possible manner the devo¬ 
tion of the mind toward sensible ob¬ 
jects. Good princes are frequently said 
to be adored by their subjects. 

Reverence is equally engendered by 
the contemplation of superiority,wheth- 
er of the Supreme Being as our Creator, 
or of any earthly being as our parent: 
it differs, however, from adoration, in¬ 
asmuch as it has a mixture of fear, 
arising from the consciousness of weak¬ 
ness and dependence, or of obligations 
for favors received. Adoration in this 
case, as in the former, requires no 
external form; it is properly the hom¬ 
age of the mind: reverencing our Maker 
is also an inward sentiment; but rev¬ 
erencing our parents, who are invested 
with a sacred character, includes in it 
an outward expression of our senti¬ 
ments by our deportment toward them. 

As sentiments of the mind, there is 
this distinction between reverence and 
veneration, that the latter has none of 
the feeling of fear which forms a part 
of the former. The contemplation of 
a sacred edifice which combines grand¬ 
eur with solemnity will awaken rev¬ 
erence; the contemplation of any place 
rendered sacred by its antiquity 
awakens veneration. 

Between the verbs to revere and to 
reverence there is but a small shade of 
difference in the sense: the former de¬ 
notes a sentiment of the mind onl^^; 
the latter the expression of that senti¬ 
ment, as well as the sentiment itself. 
Hence we say with more propriety, to 
revere, not to reverence, a name or mem¬ 
ory of any one, etc. 

ADORN, Decorate, Embellish. 
Adorn, in Latin, adomo, is compounded 
of the intensive syllable.ad and omo, 
in Greek ^patoc beautiful, signifying 
to dispose for the purpose of orna¬ 
ment. Decorate, in Latin decoratvs* 
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participle of decoro, from deem, ornar 
ment, signifies to make beautiful by 
the addition of something extraneous. 
Embellish, in French emhelUr, is com¬ 
pounded of the intensive syllable em 
or in and hellir or hel, in Latin bell us, 
handsome, signifying to make hand¬ 
some. 

We adorn by giving the best external 
appearance to a thing; we decorate by 
annexing something to improve its ap¬ 
pearance; we embellish by giving a fin¬ 
ishing stroke to a thing that is well 
executed, or adding to the beauty of 
a thing. Females adorn their persons 
by the choice and disposal of their 
dress; or gentlemen adorn their es¬ 
tates by giving them the appearance 
of tasteful cultivation: a head-dress is 
decorated with flowers, or a room mth 
paintings: fine writing is embellished 
by sxiitable flourishes. 

Adorn and embellish are figuratively 
employed; decorate only in the proper 
sense. Inanimate objects may be 
adorned, or the mind is adorned by 
particular virtues which are implanted 
in it; a narrative is embellished by the 
introduction of some striking incidents. 

See also Garnish; Ornate. 

ADROIT. See Clever. 

ADROITNESS. See Knack. 

ADULATE, Flatter, Compliant. 
Adulate, in Latin odvlatus, participle 
of advlor, signified to wag the tail as 
a dog does, to fawn like a dog. Flatter, 
Old FYench fiater, to stroke, to soothe, 
signified to calm with caressing words. 
Compliment, like comply, is deriv^ 
through the Italian complimento, civil¬ 
ity, from the Latin compleo, fill entirely, 
hence to fulfil expectations, to please. 

We adtdote by discovering in our ac¬ 
tions as well as words an entire sub-, 
serviency: we flatter directly by words 
expressive of admiration; indirectly 
' by actions which convey the same 
sentiments: we compliment by fair 
lan^age or respectfiil civilities. An 
admatoTy address is couched in terms 
of failed devotion to the object; a 
flxjMering address is filled with the ficti¬ 
tious pmections of the object; a com- 
pUmerdary address is suited to the 
station of the individual and the oc¬ 
casion which giv^ rise to it. Courtiers 
are guilty of adulation; lovers are ad¬ 
dicted to flattery; people of fashion in¬ 


dulge themselves in a profusion erf 
compliments. 

Adulation can never be practised 
without falsehood; its means are 
hypocrisy and lying, its motive servile 
fear, its end private interest: flattery 
always exceeds the truth; it is extrava¬ 
gant praise dictated by an overweening 
partiality, or, what is more frequent, 
by a disingenuous temper; compliments 
are not incompatible with sincerity, 
unless they are diefcated from a mere 
compliance with the prescribed rules 
of politeness or the momentary desire 
of pleasing. Adulation may be ful¬ 
some, flattery gross, compliments un¬ 
meaning. Adulation inspires a person 
with an immoderate conceit of his own 
importance; flattery makes Mm in love 
with himself; compliments make Mm 
in good-humor with himself. 

ADVANCE, Proceed. Advance 
(see Adduce). Proceed, in Latin pre¬ 
cede, signifies to go forward. 

To advance is to go toward some 
point; to proceed is to go onward in a 
certain course. The same distinction 
is preserved between them in their figu¬ 
rative acceptation, A person advances 
in the world who succeeds in Ms trans¬ 
actions and raises himself in society; 
he proceeds in Ms business when he 
carries it on as he has done before. 
We advance by proceeding, and we pro¬ 
ceed in order to advance. Some people 
pass their lives in the same situation 
without advancing; some are always 
doing without moceeding. Those who 
make considerable progress in learning 
stand the fairest chance of advancing 
to dignity and honor. See also Ad¬ 
duce; Encourage* Go; Progress. 

ADVANTAGE, Benefit, Utility. 
Advantage, French avantage, for the 
derivation of wMch see advance under 
Adduce, signifies that which advances 
one’s interests, improves one’s condi¬ 
tion. Benefll, in French bienfait, Latin 
benefactum, compounded of bene, weU, 
and factum, done, signifies done or 
made to one’s wishes. UtilUy, in 
French utUitS, Latin utiMtas, and vMis,, 
useful, from vior, to use, si^wfies the 
quality of being able to be used. 

Advantage respects external or ex¬ 
trinsic circumstances of profit, honor, 
and convenience; benefll respects the 
consequences of actions ana events; 
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utility respects the good which can be 
drawn from the use of any object. A 
large house or a particular situation 
may have its advantages; suitable exer¬ 
cise is attended with benefit; sun-dials 
have their vMlity in ascertaining the 
hour precisely by the sun. Things are 
sold to advantage; persons ride or walk 
for the benefit of their health; they 
purchase articles for their utility. A 
good education has always its advan¬ 
tages, although every one cannot derive 
the same benefit from the cultivation of 
his talents, as all have not the happy 
art of employing their acquirements to 
the right objects; riches are of no 
utility unless rightly employed. It is 
of great advantage to young people to 
form good connections on their entrance 
into hfe; it is no less beneficial to their 
morals to be under the guidance of the 
aged and experienced, from whom 
they may draw many v^efid directions 
for their futme conduct. 

See also Good. 

Advantage, Profit. — Advantage, see 
above. Profii, in French profii, Latin 
profectus, participle of profi^^ com¬ 
pounded of pro and fado, signifies to 
make an advance. 

The idea common to these terms is 
of some good received by a person. 
Advantage is general; it respects every¬ 
thing which can contribute to the 
wishes^ wants, and comforts of life; 
profid m its proper sense is applied to 
pecuniary advantage. Situations have 
their advantages; trade has its profits. 

Advantage may be applied either to 
the good derived from a thing, as the 
advantage of dress—^that is, the advan¬ 
tage derived from dress—or to the thing 
from which the good is derived, as, 
dress is an advantage to the person. 

Profid is always taken for that good 
which is derived from a thing. 

Advantage implies something annexed 
to or coming to a thing accidentally; or 
it may be what a man esteems to be an 
advantage; profit is that which is real, 
substantial, and permanent. 

ADVENTURE. See Event. 

ADVENTUROUS. See Enterpbis- 
mo ; Foolhardy. 

ADVERSARY. See Enemy. 

ADVERSE, Contrary, Opposite. 
Adverse, in French adverse, Latin ad- 
versics, participle of adverto, compound¬ 


ed of ad and verto, signifies turning tow¬ 
ard or against. Contrary, in French 
cordraire, Latin contrarvus, comes from 
contra, against. Opposite, in Latin op- 
positus, participle of oppono, is com¬ 
pounded of oh and pono, signifying 
placed in the way. 

Adverse respects the feelings and in¬ 
terests of persons; contrary regards 
their plans and purposes; opposite re¬ 
spects the situation and relative nature 
of things. Fortune is adverse; an event 
turns out contrary to what was ex¬ 
pected; sentiments are opposide to each 
other. Circumstances are sometimes 
so adverse as to baflSie the best concerted 
plans; facts often prove directly corv- 
trary to the representations given of 
them; people with opposite characters 
cannot be expected to act together with 
pleasure to either party. 

Adverse, Inimical, Hostile, Repug¬ 
nant. — Adverse, see above. Inimical, 
from the Latin in amicus, not friendly, 
and hostile from Latin kostis, an enemy 
(allied to English gicest, a stranger), 
signify belonging to an enemy. Repug¬ 
nant, in Latin repugnans, from re- 
pugno, or re and pugnare, to fight 
against, signifies warring with. 

Adverse may be applied to either per¬ 
sons or things; inimical and hostile to 
persons or things personal; repugnant 
to things only. A person is adverse, or 
a thing is adverse to an object; a person, 
or what is personal, is either inimiccd 
or hostile to an object; one thing is 
repugnant to another. We are adverse 
to a proposition, or circumstances are 
adverse to our advancement; partisans 
are inimical to the proceedings of 
government, and hostile to the pos¬ 
sessors of power. In respect to per¬ 
sons, adverse denotes merely the relar- 
tion of being opposed; inimical, the 
spirit of the individual in private mat¬ 
ters; and hostile, the situation, con¬ 
duct, and temper of individuals or 
bodies in pubhc matters. Those who 
are adverse to anjr undertaking are not 
likely to use their endeavors to insure 
success; traders will be inimical to the 
introduction of anything that threatens 
to be injurious to their trade; some 
persons are hostile to establishments in 
religion. 

In respect to things, what is adverse 
acts to the hindrance or disadvantage 
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of the thing to which it is opposed; as 
adverse minds, adverse circumstances. 
Sickness is Udverse to the improvement 
of youth; what is inimical acts directly 
to injury, as writings which are inimical 
to religion, a spirit inimical to learning; 
what is repugnant is in a state of posi¬ 
tive opposition or contrariety, as 
slavery is repugnant to the mild spirit 
of Christianity. 

Adverse, Averse.—Adverse (see 
above), signifying turned against or 
over against, denotes simply opposition 
of situation. Averse, from a and versus. 
signifying turned from or away from, 
denotes an active removal or separa¬ 
tion from. Adverse is therefore as ap¬ 
plicable to inanimate as to animate 
objects; averse only to animate objects. 
When applied to conscious agents, ad'- 
verse refers to matters of opinion and 
sentiment; averse to matters of feeling. 
One is adverse to that which he thinks 
wrong; he is averse to that which 
opposes his inclinations, habits, or 
interests. 

Adverrdiy, Distress.—Adversity signi- 
£es adverse circumstances. Distress, 
from the Latin distringo, compounded 
of dis, asunder, and stringo, I pull, signi¬ 
fied tearing to pieces, hence the state of 
a mind disorganized by grief or fear. 

Adversity respects external circum¬ 
stances, distress regards either external 
circumstances or inward feelings. Ad¬ 
versity is opposed to prosperity; distress 
to ease. Adversity is a general condi¬ 
tion; distress a particular state. Dis¬ 
tress is properly the highest degree of 
adversity. When a man^s affairs go al¬ 
together adverse to his wishes and 
hopes, when accidents deprive him of 
his possessions or blast lus prospects, 
he is said to be in adversity; but when 
in addition to this he is reduced to a 
state of want, deprived of friends and 
all prospect of relief, his situation is 
that of real distress. Adversity is try¬ 
ing, distress is overwhelming. Every 
man is liable to adversity, although few 
are reduced to distress but by their 
own fault. 

ADVERTISE, Publish. Advertise, 
from the Latin adverto, compounded of 
ad and verto, to turn to, sigmfies to turn 
the attention to a thing. Publish, in 
Latm publico —^that is, facere publicum 
—signifies to make public. 


Advertise denotes the means, and 
publish the end. To advertise is to direct 
the public attention to any event by 
means of a printed circular; publish is 
to make known either by oral or printed 
communication. We publish by adver¬ 
tising, but we do not always advertise 
when we publish. Mercantile and civil 
transactions are conducted by means 
of advertisements. Extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances are speedily published in a 
neighborhood by circulating from 
mouth to mouth. See also Announce. 

ADVICE, Counsel, Instruction. 
Advice (see Admonish). Counsel, in 
French conseil, Latin consilium, comes 
from consilio (compounded of con and 
a root which probably meant to sit), 
signified to come together to talk over 
something; and in an extended sense 
implies deliberation, or the thing de¬ 
liberated upon, determined, and pre¬ 
scribed. Instruction, in French instruc¬ 
tion, Latin instructio, building, signified 
to build up from within, and is used in 
this literal sense by Milton: “Instricct 
me, for Thou knowest^^^ meaning '^En¬ 
ter into me and build up my spirit 
from within. 

The end of all the actions implied 
by these words is the communication of 
knowledge^ and all of them include the 
accessory idea of superiority, either of 
age, station, knowledge^ or talent. Ad¬ 
vice flows from superior professional 
knowledge, or an acquaintance with 
things in general; counsel regards su¬ 
perior wisdom, or a superior acquaint¬ 
ance with moral principles and prac¬ 
tice; instruction respects superior local 
knowledge in paj^ticular transactions. A 
medical man gives advice to his patient; 
a father gives counsel to hi^ children; a 
coimsellor gives advice to his client in 
points of law; he receives instructions 
from him in matters of fact. Advice 
should be prudent and cautious; counsel 
sage and deliheraiive; instructions clear 
and positive. Advice is given on aU the 
concerns of life, important or otherwise; 
counsel is employed for grave and 
weighty matters; instruction is used on 
oflS.cial occasions. Men of business are 
best able to give advice in mercantile 
transactions. In all measures that in¬ 
volve our future happiness, it is pru¬ 
dent to take the counsel of those who 
are more experienced than ourselves. 
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An ambasg^ador must not act without 
instructions from his court. See also 
Information- 

ADVISE. See Admonish. 

ADVOCATE. See Defender. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. See 
Aeronautics. 

AERIAL NAVIGATOR. See Aero¬ 
naut. 

AERIAL PILOT. See Aeronaut. 

AERONAUT, Aerial Navigator, 
Aerial Pilot, Aviator, Balloonist. 
Aeronautj in French aeronaute, from 
Latin aer, the air, and nauta, a sailor, as 
a general term, any one who navigates 
the air. Aerial navigator and aerial 
pilot are terms used to distinguish the 
one who guides an aircraft from the 
crew having other duties. Aviator is 
applied to any one engaged in aerial 
flights, but is more akin to aerml 
navigator. Balloonist, strictly an avia¬ 
tor who makes ascensions in a balloon 
or a lighter-than-air craft, usually an 
elongated or spherical bag inflated 
with gas—^the original flying-machine. 

AERONAUTICS, Aerostatics, 
Aerostation, Aviation, Ballooning. 
Aeronautics, in French aeronautigue, the 
science or art which treats of aerial nav¬ 
igation. Aerostatic, in German oerosio- 
tih, in French airostatigue, ‘‘standing in 
the air,'' and aerostation both relate to 
air at rest and specifically to the suspen¬ 
sion and control of flying-craft in the 
air. Aviation, from the Latin avis, a 
bird, apphes both to the science of 
aeri^ flight in general and particularly 
to the use of machines capable of rising 
and maintaining themselves in the air 
without the aid of gas or rarefied air. 
Balloon, allied to hall, meant originally 
a large spherical bag, and halloonirig 
differs from aviation as here defined in 
that it applies to a machine deriving 
its ascending and sustaining power 
from gas or rarefied air contained in a 
huge b^ag. A captive balloon is one used 
for observation purposes over a limited 
area, and is attached by a rope or 
cable to a holding object on the ground. 
It was formerly used for scouting in 
warfare, but has given way to other 
forms of aircraft. 

AEROPLANE. See Aircraft. 

AFFABLE, Courteous. Affable, in 
Latin affaMlis, from af or ad, to, and 
fari, to speak, signifies ready to speak 


or be spoken with, and is particularly 
applied to persons in a higher condi¬ 
tion; princes and nobles are commonly 
said to be affable when they converse 
freely with those not in the same con¬ 
dition. 

Affability is properly confined to ver¬ 
bal communications; but courteousness, 
from the word court, signifying after the 
manner of a court or courtier, refers 
to actions and manners; affability flows 
from the natural temper; courteousness 
from good breeding, or the acquired 
temper. 

AFFAIR, Business, Concern. A/- 
fair, in French affaire, is formed from 
the phrase d fairs, corresponding to 
English do, etc,, in such phrases as 
“much ado," “a great to do,^^ etc. 
Business, from busy (see Active), sig¬ 
nifies the thing that makes or interests 
a person or with which he is busy or 
occupied. Concern, in French con- 
cemer, Latin concemo, compounded of 
I con and cemere, to sift, cognate with 
I Greek Kpivav, whence our words 
critic, criticism, are derived, signifies the 
sifting out of things that belong to¬ 
gether. 

An affair is what happens; a btisiness 
is what busies; a concern is what is felt. 
An affair is general; it respects one, 
many, or aU: every business and con* 
cem is.an affair, though not vice versa. 
Business and concern are personal; 
business is that which engages the at¬ 
tention; concern is that which interests 
the feelings, prospects, and condition, 
advantageously or otherwise. An af¬ 
fair is important; a business is serious; 
a concern momentous. The usurpation 
of i)ower is an affair which interests a 
nation; the adjusting a difference is a 
business most suited to the mirdsters of 
religion j to make one^s peace with one's 
Maker is the concern of every individ¬ 
ual. Affairs are administered; bu^ 
ness is transacted; concerns are man¬ 
aged. The affairs of the world are 
administered by a Divine Providence. 
Those who are in the practice of the 
law require peculiar talents to fit them 
for transacting the complicated hitsv* 
ness which perpetually offers itself. 
Some men are so involved in the affairs 
of this world as to forget the concerns 
of the next, which ought to be nearest 
and dearest to them. 
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AFFEX^T, CoNCEH^. Affect, in 
FVeneh affecter, Latin affectum, parti¬ 
ciple of afficio, compoimded of ad and 
facere, to do or act^ signifies to act upon. 
Concern, for derivation see under 
Affaib. 

Things affect us which produce any 
change in our outward circumstances; 
they concerm us if connected with our 
circumstances in any shape. What¬ 
ever affects must concern; but all that 
concerns does not affect. The price of 
com affects the interest of the seller; 
and therefore it concerns him to keep 
it up, without regard to the public 
good or injury. Things affect either 
persons or things; but they concern 
persons only. Fain affects the hay or 
com; and these matters concern every 
one more or less. 

Affect and concern have an analogous 
meaning likewise when taken for the 
influence on the mind. We are affected 
by things when our affections only are 
awakened by them: we are concerned 
when our understanding and wishes are 
engaged. We may be affected either 
with joy or sorrow: we are concerned 
oi^y in a painful manner. People 
of tender sensibility are easily affected: 
irritable people -are concerned about 
trifles. It is natural for every one 
to be affected at the recital of mis¬ 
fortunes: but there are people of so 
cold ana selfish a character as not to 
be concerned about anything which 
does not immediately affect their own 
persons or property. 

AFFECT, Assume. _ Affect, in this 
smse, derives its origin immediately 
from the Latin affecto, desire eag¬ 
erly, signifying to aim at or aspire 
after. Assume, in Latin assumo, com¬ 
pounded of ad and sumere. to take, 
signifies to take to one's self. 

To affect is to use forced efforts to 
appear to have that which one has not; 
to assume is to appropriate to one's self 
that which one Las lio right to have. 
One affects to have fine feelings, and 
cissuims great importance. Affectcdi<m 
springs from the desire of' appearing 
better than we really are; assumption 
' from the thinkin g o mrselves better than 
we really are. we affect the virtues 
which we have not; we assume the 
character which does not belong to us. 
An affected person is always thinking of 


others; an assuming person tliinks 
only of himself. The affected man 
strives to gain applause by appearing 
to be what he is not; the assuming man 
demands respect upon the ground of 
what he supposes himself to be. 
Hypocrisy is often the companion of 
affectation, self-conceit always that of 
assumption. 

To affect is always taken in a bad 
sense; but to may be sometimes 

an indifferent action at least, if not 
justifiable. Men always affect that 
which is supposed to please others, in 
order to gain their applause; but they 
sometimes assume a name or an au¬ 
thority which is no more than their 
just right. 

Affect, Pretend. — Affect, see above. 
Pretend, in Latin pretendo —that is, pros 
and tendo —^signifies to hold or stretch 
one thing before another by way of a 
blind. 

These terms are synonymous only in 
the bad sense of setting forth to others 
what is not real: we affect by putting 
on a false air; we pretend by making a 
false declaration. Art is employed in 
affecting; assurance and self - com¬ 
placency in pretending. A person qf- 
fects not to hear what it is convenient 
for h im not to answerj he pretends to 
have forgotten what it is convenient 
for him not to recollect. One affects 
the manners of a gentleman, and 
pretends to gentility of birth. One 
affects the character and habits of a 
schol^; one pretends to learning. To 
affect tne qualities which we have not 
spoils those which we have; to pretend 
to attainments which we have not 
made obliges us to have recourse to 
falsehoods in order to escape detection. 

See also Thbiul. 

Affected, Disposed.—Affected si^ifiefl 
moved or acted upon by any particular 
circumstance, as to be affected at any 
spectacle. Disposed, from dispose, to 
settle or put in order, signifies settled 
or determined as to one's purpose; as 
disposed to do a good turn. 

Affected likewise signifies to be qf- 
fectm with a particular sentiment, 
which brings it nearer to the sense of 
disposed in denotir^ a state of mind, 
but disposed in this ease implies a 
settled if not an habitual temper, q/- 
fection a temporary and partial state: 
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subjects are either well or ill affected 
to their government; people are either 
weE or ill disposed as regards their 
moral character or principles. 

See also Namby-pamby, 

AFFECTING- See Movi^sra. 

AFFECTION, Love. Affection^ 
from the verb affect, denotes the state 
of being kindly affected toward a per¬ 
son. Love, German Uebe, like the Eng¬ 
lish lief, German lieh, dear or pleasing, 
is connected ydth the Latin lihet, it is 
pleasing, signifying the state of holding 
a person dear. 

These two words are comparable, 
inasmuch as they denote a sentiment 
toward any object: they differ both 
in the nature of the object and the 
nature of the sentiment. Affection is 
private or confined to one or more 
particular individuals; love is either 
eneral or particular; it either em- 
races all objects capable of awakening 
the sentiment, or it is confined to par¬ 
ticular objects: in the former case love 
expresses the sentiment of the Divine 
Being toward all His creatures, and 
also that of man to the i3st of his 
fellow-creatures. 

When applied to particular objects, 
love is a much warmer sentiment than 
affection. The latter subsists between 
persons of the same sex, the former in a 
particular manner between persons of a 
different sex. Affection is a tender and 
durable sentiment, a chastened feeling 
under the control of the understanding 
which promises no more pleasure than 
it gives; love is an ardent sentiment 
which, as between the sexes, has all the 
characteristics of a passion, being ex¬ 
clusive, restless,' and fluctuating. Love 
may subsist before marriage, but it 
must terminate in affection in order to 
insure happiness after marriage. 

Between the words affection and love 
there is this further distinction, that the | 
former did not always imply a kindly 
or favorable sentiment; there may be 
an ill as well as a good affection: the 
affections of a people to a government 
may be various; the affection of a 
prince may change from favor to dis¬ 
favor toward a subject. 

See also Attachment. 

Affectionate, Kind, Fond, — Affection^ 
ate, from affection (see above), denotes 
the quality of having affection. Kind, 


from the word kind, kindred or family, 
denotes the quality or feeling engen¬ 
dered by the family tie. Fond is the 
past participle of Middle English 
fonnen, to be weak, to act like a fool. 

Affectionate characterizes the feeling; 
kind has mostly a reference to the ac¬ 
tion : affectionate is directed to a partic¬ 
ular object; kind to objects generally, 
Relations are affectionate to one another, 
persons may be kind to any one, even 
to mere strangers. 

So toward animals generally we may 
be kind, and toward favorite animals 
affectionate. 

As epithets, these words observe the 
same distinction; a mother or a child is 
affectionate, a master kind; looks, or 
whatever serve to express affection, are 
said most appropriately to be affection¬ 
ate; offices, or any actions prompted 
by the general sentiment of kindness, 
are called kind. 

Affectionate and kiTid are always 
taken in the good sense for a proper 
sentiment; fondness is an excess of lik¬ 
ing for any object, which, whether it 
be a person or a thing, is more or less 
reprehensible; children are always/one? 
of whatever affords them pleasure or 
of whoever gives them indulgences. 

AFFINITY. See Alliance; Kin¬ 
dred. 

AFFIRM, Asseverate, Assure, 
Vouch, Aver, Protest. Affirm, in. 
French affirmer, Latin offirmo, com¬ 
pounded of ad and firmo, strengthen, 
signifies to give strength to what has 
been said. Asseverate, in Latin os- 
severatics, participle of ossevero, com¬ 
pounded of ad and sevems, signifies to 
make a serious statement. Assure, in 
French assurer, is compoimded of the 
intensive syllable os or and securus 
(English^ccwre), safe, signifying to make 
sure. Voiudi is probably changed from 
vow. Aver, in ^ench cw^er, is com¬ 
pounded of the intensive syllable a or 
ad and verus, true, signifying to bear 
testimony to the truth. Protest, in 
French protester, Latin protesto, is com¬ 
pounded of pro and testor, to call to 
witness as to what we think about a 
thing. All these terms indicate an ex¬ 
pression of a person’s conviction. 

In one sense, to affirm is to declare 
that a thing is, in opposition to deny- 
iag or declaring that it is not; in the 
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sense here chosen, it signifies to declare 
a thing as a fact on our credit. To as¬ 
severate is to declare it with confidence. 
To vottch is to rest the truth of another's 
declaration on our own responsibility. 
To aver is to express the truth of a 
declaration unequivocally. To 'protest 
is to declare a thing solemnly, and with 
strong marks of sincerity. AffirTnations 
are made of the past and present; a 
person affirms what he has seen and 
what he sees. Asseverations are strong 
affirmationSy made in cases of doubt to 
remove every impression disadvan¬ 
tageous to one^s sincerity- Assurances 
are made of the past, present, and 
future; they mark the conviction of 
the speaker as^ to what has been, or is, 
and his intentions as to what shall be; 
they are appeals to the estimation 
which another has in one^s word. 
Vouching is an act for another; it is 
the supporting of another's ossuraTice 
by our own. Averring is employed in 
noatters of fact; we aver as to the ac¬ 
curacy of details; we aver on positive 
knowledge that sets aside ah question. 
Protestations are stronger than either 
asseverations or assurances, they are 
accompanied with every act, look, or 
gesture that can tend to impress con¬ 
viction on another. 

Affirmations are employed m giving 
evidence, whether accompanied with 
an oath or not* liars deal much in as¬ 
severations and protestations. People | 
asseverate in order to produce a convic¬ 
tion of their veracity; they protest in 
©rder to obtain a belief of their inno¬ 
cence; they aver where they expect to 
be believed. Assurances are altogether 
personal; they are always made to 
satisfy some one of what they wish 
to know and believe. We ought to be 
sparing of our assurances of regard for 
another. Whenever we affirm any¬ 
thing on the authority of another, we 
ought to be particularly cautious not 
to vov^h for its veracity if it be not 
unquestionable. 

See also Swear. 

Affirm, Assert,—Affirm (see above). 
Assert, in Latin assertus, participle of 
assero, compounded of ad and sero, 
to connect, sigmfies to connect words 
into a proposition. To affirm is said 
of facts; to assert, of opinions; we 
affirm what know; we assert what 


we believe. Whoever affirms what he 
does not know to be true is guilty of 
falsehood; whoever asserts what he 
cannot prove to be true is guilty of folly. 
We contradict an affirmation; we con¬ 
fute an assertion, 

AFFIX, Subjoin, Attach, Annex. 
Affiix, in Latin a;^us, participle of 
affigo, compounded of af or ad and 
Jigo, to fix, signifies to fix to a thing. 
Subjoin comes from Latin sub, under, 
andjungere, to join, and means to join 
to the lower or farther extremity of a 
body. Attach (see Adhere), to ^here. 
Annex, in Latin annexus, participle of 
annecto, compoimded of an or ad and 
necto, to knit, signifies to knit or tie 
to a thing. 

To affix is to put anything as an es¬ 
sential to any whole: to subjoin is to 
put anything as a subordinate part to 
a whole: in the former case, the part 
to which it is put is not specifieci; in 
the latter, the syllable sub specifies the 
extremity as the part : to attach is to 
make one person or thing adhere to an¬ 
other by a particular tie, mostly in the 
moral sense; to annex is to bring things 
into a general connection with each 
other. A title is a;^ed to a book; a 
few hnes are subjoined to a letter by 
way of postscript; we attach blame to 
a person; a certain territory is annexed 
to a kingdom. Letters are affiixed to 
words in order to modify their sense, 
or names are affixed to ideas; it is neces¬ 
sary to subjoin remarks to what re¬ 
quires illustration; we are apt from 
prejudice or particular circumstances 
to attach disgrace to certain professions 
which are not only useful, but impor¬ 
tant; papers are annexed by way of 
appendix to some important trans¬ 
action. 

AFFLICT, Distress, Trouble. A/- 
flict, in Latin afflictvs, participle of 
affligo, compounded oi ad, to, and 
fiigere, to dash, signifies to strike to 
the ground. For distress see Adver¬ 
sity. Trouble signifies to cause a 
tumult, from the Latin turha, Greek 
rOp^t], a tumult. 

When these terms relate to outward 
circumstances, the first expresses more 
than the second, and the second more 
than the third. People are afflncted with 
grievous maladies. The mariner is dia- 
tressed for want of water in the midst of 
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the wide ocean; or an embarrassed 
tradesman is distressed for money to 
maintain his credit. The mechanic is 
troubled for want of proper tools, or 
the head of a family for want of good 
domestics. 

When they respect the inward feel¬ 
ings afflict conveys the idea of deep 
sorrow; distress that of sorrow mixed 
with anxiety; trouble that of pain in a 
smaller degree. The death of a parent 
afflicts;^ the misfortunes of our family 
and friends distress; crosses in trade 
and domestic inconveniences trouble. 
In the season of affliction prayer affords 
the best consolation and surest sup¬ 
port. The assistance and sympathy 
of friends serve to relieve distress. We 
may often help ourselves out of our 
troubles^ and remove the evil by pa¬ 
tience and perseverance. AfflictioTis 
may be turned to benefits if they lead 
a man to turn inwardly into himself 
and examine the state of his heart 
and conscience in the sight of his 
Maker. The distresses of human life 
often serve only to enhance the value 
of our pleasures when we regain them. 
Among the troubles with which we are 
daily assailed, many of them are too 
trifling for us to be troubled by them. 

Affliction, Grief, Sorrow.—Affliction 
(see Apflict). (Jne/; Old French grief, 
comes from Latin gravus, heavy, bur¬ 
densome, sad. Sorrow, ^ in German 
sorge, etc., originally signified care, as 
weU as sorrow. 

All these words maii a state of suf¬ 
fering which differs either in the degree 
or the cause, or in both. Affliction is 
much stronger than grief; it lies deeper 
in the soul, and arises from a more 
powerful cause; the loss of what is most 
dear, the continued sickness of our 
friends, or a reverse of fortune, will aU 
cause affliction; the misfortunes of 
others, the failure of our favorite 
schemes, the troubles of our country, 
will occasion us grief. Sorrow is less 
than grief; it arises from the untoward 
circumstances which perpetually arise 
in life. A disappointment, the loss of a 
game, our own mistake, or the negli¬ 
gence of others causes sorrow. Afflict 
tion lies too deep to be vehement; it 
discovers itself by no striking marks in 
the exterior; it is lasting, and does not 
ceaae when the external causes cease 


to act; grief may be violent, and dis¬ 
cover itself by loud and indecorous 
signs; it is transitory, and ceases even 
before the cause which gave birth to 
it: sorrow discovers itself by a simple 
expression; it is still more transient 
than grief, not existing beyond the mo¬ 
ment in which it is produced. A per¬ 
son of a tender mind is afflicted at the 
remembrance of his sins; he is grieved 
at the consciousness of his fallibility 
and proneness to error; he is sorry for 
the faults which he has committed. 
Affliction is allayed: grief subsides: 
sorrow is soothed. 

AFFLUENCR. See Riches. 

AFFORD, Yield, Phodtjce. Afford, 
Anglo-Saxon geforthian (a being a cor¬ 
ruption of ge, pronounced ye, a verbal 
prefix, added to forth, the present Eng¬ 
lishmeant to cause to come forth, 
to promote, etc. Yield, German gelten, 
in Anglo-Saxon gildan, gieldan, means 
to give the value of something. Pro¬ 
duce, in Latin produco, compoimded of 
pro, forth, and ducere, to bring, signifies 
to bring out or into existence. 

With afford is associated the idea of 
commimicating a part or property of 
some substance to a person, by way of 
supply to his wants: meat afford 
noimishment to those who make use 
of it; the sun affords light and heat to 
all living creatures. 

To yield is the natural operation of 
any substance to give up or impart the 
parts or properties inherent in it; it is 
the natural surrender which an object 
makes of itself: trees yield fruit; the 
seed yields grain; some sorts of grain 
do not yield much in particular soils, 
and in an extended application trees 
may be said to yield a shade. 

Produce conveys the idea of one thing 
causing another to exist, or to spring 
out of it; it is a species of creation, the 
formation of a new substance: the 
earth produces a variety of fruits; con¬ 
fined air will prodtice an explosion. 

In the moral application they are 
similarly distinguished: nothing affords 
so great a scope for ridicule as the fol¬ 
lies of fashion; nothing yields so much 
satisfaction as religion; nothing pro¬ 
duces so much mischief as the vice of 
drunkenness. 

See also Give. 

Afford, Spare.—Afford (see above) 
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Spare, in German sparen, Latin parco, 
signifies laying aside for some partic¬ 
ular use. 

The idea of deducting from one^s 
property with convenience is common 
to these terms; but afford respects sole¬ 
ly expenses which are no more than 
commensurate with our income; spare 
is said of things in general, which we 
may part with without any sensible 
diminution of our comfort. There are 
few so destitute that they cannot afford 
something for the relief of others who 
are more destitute. He who has two 
things of a kind may easily spare one- 

AFFRAY. See Quakeel. 

AFFRONT, Insult, Outeage. Af¬ 
front, in French affronts, from the Latin 
ad and frons, the forehead, signifies fly¬ 
ing in the face of a person. Insult, in 
French insulte^ comes from the Latin 
insuUo, meamng literally jump 

on.^^ The former of these actions 
marks defiance, the latter scorn and 
triumph. Outrage is compounded jof 
the French adverb outre and the sulfix 
rage, and signifies to go beyond bounds. 

An affront is a mark of reproach 
shown in the presence of others; it 
piques and mortifies: an insult is an at¬ 
tack made with insolence; it irritates 
and provokes: an outrage combines all 
that is offensive; it wounds and inj ures- 
An intentional breach of politeness is an 
affront; if coupled with any external 
indication of hostility, it is an insult; 
if it break forth into personal violence, 
it is an outrage. Captious people con¬ 
strue every innocent freedom into an 
affront. When people are in a state of 
animosity they seek opportunities of 
offering one another insults. Intoxica¬ 
tion or violent passion impels men to 
the commission of otdrages. 

See also Offence, 

AFRAID, Fearful, I’imorous, Tim¬ 
id. Afraid is changed from afeard, 
signifying in a state of fear. Fearftd, as 
the words of which it is conmounded 
imply, signifies full of fear. Timorous 
and timid come from the Latin timidvs, 
fearful, Umor, fear, and timere, to fear. 

The first of these epithets denotes a 
temporary state, the last three a habit 
of the mind, .^raid may be used 
either in a physical or moral apphca- 
fcion, either as it relates to ourselves 
only or to others; fearful and timorous 


are applied only physically and per¬ 
sonally; timid is mostly used in a 
moral sense. It is the character of 
the fearful or timorous person to be 
afraid of what he imagines would hurt 
himseff; it is not necesspy for the 
prospect of danger to exist in order 
to awaken fear in such a disposition; 
it is the characteristic of the timid per¬ 
son to be afraid of offending or meet¬ 
ing with something painful from others; 
a person of such a disposition is pre¬ 
vented from following the dictates of 
his own mind. Between fearful and 
timorous there is little distinction, 
either in sense or application, except 
that we say fearftd of a thing, not 
timorous of a thing. 

AFTRR, Behind. After respects 
order; behind respects position.^ One 
rims after a person, or stands behind his 
chair. After is used either figuratively 
or literally; behind is used only literally. 
Men hunt after amusements; misfort¬ 
unes come after one another; a garden 
lies behind a house; a thing is concealed 
behind a bush. 

AGE. See Generation; Time. 

AGED. See Elderly; Gloaming. 

AGENCY. See Act. 

AGENT, See Actor; Factor. 

AGGRAVATE, ImuTATE, Provoke, 
Exasperate, Tantalize. Aggravate, 
in Latin agfravatvs, participle of a^- 
gravo, compounded of the intensive 
syllable ad and gravo, make heavy, sig¬ 
nifies to make very heavy. Irritate, 
in Latin irritatvs, participle of irrito, 
snarl, is a word of unccHain origin. 
It may be a frequentative of irrire, to 
snarl like a dog, which is possibly an 
imitative word. Provoke, in French 
provoquer, Latin provooo, compounded 
of pro, forth, and voco, call, signiflea 
to challenge or defy- Exasperate^ 
luSitin exosperalvs, participle of exas- 
pero, is compounded of the intensive 
syllable ex and asper, rough, signifying 
to make things exceedingly rough. 
Tantalize, in French tantaltser, Greek 
ravrdXdltj^, comes from Tantalus, a 
king of Phrygia, who, having offended 
the gods, was destined, by way of 
punishment, to stand up to his chm in 
water, with a tree of fair fruit hanging 
over his head, both of which, as he 
attempted to allay Ms hunger and 
thirst, fled from Ms touch. 
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All these words, except the first, refer 
to the feeMngs of the mind, and in fa¬ 
miliar discourse that also bears the 
same signification, but otherwise re¬ 
spects the outward circumstances. The 
crime of robbery is aggravated by any 
circumstances of cruelty; whatever 
comes across the feelings irritates; 
whatever awakens anger provokes; 
whatever heightens this anger extraor¬ 
dinarily exasperates; whatever raises 
hopes in order to frustrate them tan¬ 
talizes. An appearance of unconcern 
for the offence and its consequences 
aggravates the guilt of the offender; 
a grating, harsh sound irritates^ if long 
continued and often repeated; angry 
words provoke^^ particularly when spok¬ 
en with an air of defiance: when to 
this are added bitter taimts and multi¬ 
plied provocations, they exasperate; the 
weather, by its frequent changes^ ^an- 
taMzes those who depend upon it for 
amusement. Wicked people aggravate 
their transgression by violence; sus¬ 
ceptible and nervous people are most 
easily irritated; proud people are quick¬ 
ly provoked; hot and fiery people are 
soonest exasperated; those who wish 
for much, and wish for it eagerly, are 
oftenest tantalized. 

See also Heighten, 

AGGRESSOR, Assailant, Aggres¬ 
sor, from the Latin aggressvs, participle 
of aggredior, compounded of ag or ad 
and gradi, to step, signifies one step¬ 
ping up to, falling upon, or attacking. 
Assailant comes from assail, in French 
assaillir, compounded of ad and the 
Latin salio, to leap upon, and signifies 
one leaping upon or attacking any one 
vehemently. Compare the origm of 
insult. 

The characteristic idea of aggression 
is that of one person going up to an¬ 
other in a hostile manner, and by a 
natural extension of the sense com¬ 
mencing an attack: the characteristic 
idea of assailing is that of one com¬ 
mitting an act of violence upon an¬ 
other. An aggressor offers to do some 
injuiy either by word, or deed; an 
assauant actually commits some vio¬ 
lence: the foimer commences a dispute; 
the latter carries it on with a vehement 
and direct attack. An aggressor is 
blamable for giving rise to quarrels: 
an assailant is culpable for the mischief 
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he does. Were there no aggressors, 
there would be no disputes; were there 
no assailants, those disputes would not 
be serious. An aggressor may be an 
assailant, or an assailant may be an 
aggressor, but they are as frequently 
distinct. 

AGILE. See Active. 

AGITATION, Trepidation, Tre>» 
MOR, Emotion. Agitation, in Latin agi^ 
tatio, from agito, a frequentative of 
ago, act, signifies the state of being 
agitated or put into action. Trepidon 
tion, in Latin trepMatio, from trepMare, 
to tremble, signifies the condition of 
trembling in all one^s limbs from head 
to foot. Tremor, from the Latin 
tremor, signifies originally the same 
state of trembling. Emotion,^ in Latin 
emotio, from emotus, participle of 
emoveo, compounded of e, out of, and 
movere, to move, signifies the state of 
being moved out of rest or put in 
motion. 

Agitation is a violent action back¬ 
ward and forward and in different ways. 
It may be applied either to the body 
or the mind; the body may be agitatm 
or thrown into violent and irregular 
motion, either by external action upon 
it, or by the operations of grief, terror, 
or any other passion; the mind is 
agitated when the thoughts or the feel¬ 
ings are put into any violent or irregu¬ 
lar motion. Trepidation, like the for¬ 
mer, is an irregular motion of the body, 
but differs both in the manner and 
cause of the motion; trepidation is the 
hurried trembling motion of the limbs 
in performing their functions, whence 
we speak of doing a thing with trepida¬ 
tion, or that there is a trepidation in a 
person's manner: in all cases it arises 
from a sentiment of fear or alarm. 

Agitation and trepidation may be 
both applied to bodies of men as well 
as individuals, with a similar distinc¬ 
tion. 

Tremor is a trembling motion of the 
body, differmg from the two former 
either in the force or the causes of the 
action: it is not violent nor confined to 
any particular part, like trepidation, 
and may, like agitation, arise either 
from physical or mental causes. There 
may be a tremor in the whole body, or 
a tremor in the voice, and the like. 

Emotion refers solely to the move- 
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ments of the mind, and is therefore to an act of good nature or weakness; 
be compared only with agitation, one refuses that to which one does not 
Emotion is the movement of a single consent, or with which one does not 
feeling, varying with the object that comply; to acquiesce is quietly to 
awakens it; there may be emotions mit; it is a passive act, dictated by 
of pleasure as well as of pain; agitation prudence or duty; one opposes that 
may be the movement of one or many in which one does not acquiesce. 
feelings, but those always of the pain- To agree is to be of^ the same mind in 
ful kind. Emotions may be strong, matters of opinion or feehng; it is well 
but not violent: agitation will always for those who act together to be able 
be more or less violent. to agree, 

AGONY. See Distress; Pain. The term agree is, however, common- 

AGREE, Accede, Consent, Com- ly^used in regard to acting, as well as 
PLY, Acquiesce. Agree, from the thinking, in the ordinary transactions 

Old French phrase d gre, at pleasure, hfe. j x 

from Latin gratia, signifies to be in a To accede and the other terms are 
pleasant relation to another, to like with very few exceptions employed in 
something. Accede, in Latin accedo, practical matters, but sometimes other- 
ac or ad and cedo, go or come, signifies wise; to accede is mostly said m regard 
to come toward another. Consent, to that which is m a special manner 
from consentio, or con^ cum, with, to- proposed, if not recommended; as a 
gether, and sentio, think or feel, signi- private individual accedes to a proposi- 
fies to think or feel in unison. Com- tion; a plempotentiary accedes to a 
ply, in French complaire, Latin compleo treaty. 

(for derivation see Compliment), signi- To consent, as far as it is a umversal 
fies to fulfil all expectations, to satisfy act, is applied to moral objects; as cus- 
the demands of another. Acquiesce, in toms are introduced by the consent of 
Latin acquiesco, or ac, ad, to or with, the community; but as the act of one 
and quiesco, be quiet, signifies rest con- or more individuals, it is applied to 
tented with. such practical matters as interest the 

AU of these terms denote the faUing parties for themselves or others; the 
in of any one or more persons in any parhament consents to the measures of 
matter that comes before their notice, the ininistry; a consents to the 

Agree expresses this general idea with- marriage of a chUd. Equals consmt to 
out any quaUfications; aU the other that m which they have a common in- 
terms express different modes of agree- te^st. _ , - ,, 

ing. All may agree in the same thing, Gom-plyxng is used in the sense of 
or one may agree to that which is pro- yielding to the requests, demands, or 
posed; acceding, complying, and ao wishes of another for the sake of con- 
quiescing are the acts of persons in- formity, and sometimes in the general 
dividually; consenting is properly the sonse of yielding to the wishes of the 
act of numbers, but it is also the act community, ^ , 

of individuals; one accedes to, complies To acquiesce is apphed in the sense of 
with, or acquiesces in a thing. Agree- yielding or agreeing to that which ia 
ing is often a casual act not brought decided upon by others. In this sense 
about by the parties themselves; the we acmiesce in the dispensations of 
other terms denote positive acts, vary- Providence. 

ing in the motives and circumstances. Agree, Accord, Suit, — A^ee is here 
We accede by becoming a party to a used in apj^cation to things only, 
thing; those who accede are on equal Accord, in French accord, from the 
terms; one objects to that to which Latin cors, cordis, heart, signifies liter- 
one does not accede; we consent to a ally heart to heart,’' in hewty agree- 
thing by authorizing it, we comply with ment. Suit, from the Latin secutus, 
a thing by allowing it; those who con- participle of sequor, follow, signifies to 
sent or comply are not on equal terms be in a line, in the order a thing ou^^t 
with those in whose favor the consent to be. 

is given or compliance made; consent- An agreement between two things re^ 
mg is an act of authority, complying quires an entire sameness; an accord^ 
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ance supposes a considerable resem¬ 
blance; a suitableness implies an apti¬ 
tude to coalesce. Opinions agrees feel¬ 
ings acccyrdj and tempers suit. Two 
statements agree which are in all re¬ 
spects alike; that accords with our 
feelings which produces pleasurable 
sensations; that suits our taste which 
we wish to adopt, or, in adopting, gives 
us pleasure. Where there is no agree-- 
ment in the essentials of any two ac¬ 
counts, their authenticity may be 
greatly questioned: if a representation 
of anything accords with what has been 
stated from other quarters, it serves 
to corroborate it: it is advisable that 
the ages and stations as well as tem¬ 
pers of the parties should be suitable 
who look forward for happiness in a 
matrimonial connection. 

Agree. Coincide, Concur.—Agree is 
here taken in its application to both 
persons and things. It is as before 
the general term. Coincide^ from the 
Latin con^ together, and incido, fall, 
means literally ^'to fall in with.” 
Concur, from con, together, and curro, 
nm, implying a running in the same 
course, an acting together on the same 
principles, or modes of agreeing. 

In respect to persons, they agree 
either in their general or particular 
opinions; they coincide and concur only 
in particular opinions. A person coin¬ 
cides in opinion with another in regard 
to speculative matters, but concurs with 
another in regard to practical matters; 
to coincide is only to meet at the same 
point, but to concur is to go together 
m the same road or in the same course 
of conduct. 

In respect to things, they agree in 
one, many, or every point, as the ac¬ 
counts of different persons, times, 
modes, and circumstances agree; things 
coincide or meet at one point, as where 
two circumstances fall out at the same 
time; this is a coincidence; things con^ 
cur if they have the same tendency or 
lead to the same point; several cir¬ 
cumstances must sometimes concur to 
bring about any particular event. The 
coincidence is mostly accidental, the 
concurrence depends upon the nature of 
things. 

See also Tauly. 

AGREEABLE, Pleasant, Pleas¬ 
ing. The first two of these epithets 


approach so ne.ar in sense and applica¬ 
tion that they can with propriety be 
used indifferently, the one for the other; 
yet there is an occasional difference 
which may be clearly defined. The 
agreeable is that which agrees with or 
suits the character, temper, and feelings 
of a person; the pleasant that which 
pleases; the pleasing that which is 
adapted to please. Agreeable expresses 
a feeling less vivid than pleasant; peo¬ 
ple of the soberest and gravest char¬ 
acter may talk of passing agreeable 
hours, or enjoying agreeable society, if 
those hours were passed a^eeoMy to 
their turn of mind, or that society 
suited their taste; but the young and 
the gay will prefer pleasant society, 
where vivacity and mirth prevail, suit¬ 
able to the tone of their spirits. A 
man is agreeable who by a soft and easy 
address contributes to the amusement 
of others; a man is pleasant who to 
this softness adds affability and com¬ 
municativeness. Pleasing marks a 
sentiment less vivid and distinctive 
than either. A pleasing voice bas some¬ 
thing in it which we hke; an agreeable 
voice strikes with positive pleasure 
upon the ear. A pleasing countenance 
denotes tranquillity and contentment; 
it satisfies us when we view it: a pleas¬ 
ant countenance bespeaks happiness; it 
gratifies the beholder, and invites him 
to look upon it. 

See also Conformable. 

AGREEMENT, Contract, Cove- 
nan*:!^ Compact, Bargain. Agreement 
signines what is agreed to. Contract, 
in French contrat, from the Latin con- 
tractics, participle of contraho, draw 
close together or bind, signifies the 
thing thus contracted or bound. 
Covenant, in Old French covenant, from 
the present participle of convenio, meet 
together, signifies the point at which 
several meet, that is, the thing agreed 
upon by many. Compact, in Latin 
compactus, participle of compingo, bind 
close, signifies the thing to which peo¬ 
ple bind themselves close. Bargain 
comes from Late Latin harcaniare, to 
change about. Its remote origin is 
unknown. 

An agreement is general, and applies 
to transactions of every description, 
but particularly such as are made be¬ 
tween single individuals, in cases where 
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the other terms are not so applicaWe; 
a contrcict is a binding agreement be¬ 
tween individuals; a simple agreeme^ 
may be verbal, but a contract must be 
written and legally executed: covenant^ 
in the technical sense, is an agreement 
by deed, but in the general sense a 
solemn agreement; a compact is an 
agreement among numbers; a covenant 
may be a national and public trans¬ 
action; a compact respects individuals 
as members of a community, or com- 
‘ munities with each other who are com- 
pcuited together: a bargain^ in its proper 
sense, is an agreement solely in matters 
of trade, but apphes figuratively in the 
same sense to other objects. The sim¬ 
ple consent of parties constitutes an 
agreem&ni; certain solemnities are nec¬ 
essary to make a contract or covenant 
valid; a tacit sense of mutual obliga¬ 
tion in all the parties gives virtue to 
a compact; an assent to stipulated 
terms of sale may form a bargain. 

Friends make an agreement to meet 
at a certain time; two trad^men enter 
into a contract to carry on a joint trade; 
and if it be under hand and seal, the 
stipulations therein contained are tech¬ 
nically called covenant^;^ in the Society 
of Freemasons, every" individual is 
bound to secrecy by a solemn compact; 
the trading part of the community are 
continually striking bargains. 

AGRICULTURIST. See Farmer. 

AID. See Help; Uphold. 

AIDING, See Auxiliary, 

AIM, Object, End, View. Aim is 
mostly derived from the Latin cestimare, 
to put a value on, signifying the thing 
valued, consequently the particular 
point to which one's efforts are directed, 
which is held always in view, and to 
the attainment of which everything is 
made to bend. Object, from the Latin 
objectm, participle of ob Bjadjacio, throw 
in the way, is more vague; it signifies 
the thing that lies before us; we pur¬ 
sue it by taking the necessary means to 
obtain it; it becomes the fruit of our 
labor. End, Anglo-Saxon ende, a Teu¬ 
tonic word meaning termination, is 
stiU more general, signifying the thing 
that ends one's wishes and endeavors; 
it is the result not only of action, but 
of combined action; it is the consum¬ 
mation of a scheme; we must take the 
proper measures to larnve at it. 


The aim is that which the person has. 
in his own mind: it depends upon the 
character of the individual whether it 
be good or bad, attainable or otherwise; 
the object lies in the thing; it is a mat¬ 
ter of choice, it depends upon accident 
as well as design, whether it be worthy 
or unworthy; the end is that which 
follows or terminates any course or pro¬ 
ceeding; it depends upon the means 
taken whether the end is arrived at 
or not- It is the aim of the Christian 
to live peaceably; it is a mark of dul- 
ness or folly to act without an object; 
it is sophistry to suppose that the end 
will justify the means. 

Aim and view, from video, to see or 
look at, are both acts of the mind, but 
the aim is that which the mind particu¬ 
larly sets before itself as a thing to be 
obtained; the view is, generally speak¬ 
ing, whatever the mind sets before it- 
seu, whether by way of opinion or 
motive; a person's views may be in¬ 
terested or disinterested, correct or 
false. The aim is practical in its opera¬ 
tions; the view is a matter rather of 
contemplation than of practice. 

See also Endeavor; Tendency; 
Tenor. 

Aim, Point, Level. — Aim, si^ifying 
to take aim, is to direct one's aim tow¬ 
ard a point. Point, Latin punctum, 
from pungere, to prick (compare purv- 
gerU), signifies to direct the sharp end 
or point of an implement toward some¬ 
thing. Level comes from Old French 
livel, from Latin libella, a diminutive 
of libra, a balance, and signified an in¬ 
strument for determining that a thing 
is horizontal. Level, from the adjeo- 
tive level, signifies to put one thing on 
a level or in a line with another. 

Aim expresses more than the other 
two words, inasmuch as it denotes a di¬ 
rection toward some minute point in 
an object, and the others imply direc¬ 
tion toward the whole objeots them¬ 
selves. We aim at a bird; we poird 
a cannon against a wall; we hvel a 
cannon at a waU. PoinMng is of course 
used with most propriety in reference 
to instruments that have points; it is 
likewise a less decisive action than 
either aiming or leveling. A stick or 
a finger may be pointm at a parson, 
merely out of d^ision; but a blow 
is leveled or aimed with an express 
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intent of committing an act of vio¬ 
lence. 

The same analogy is kept up in their 
figurative application. The shafts of 
ridicule are but too often aimed with 
little effect against the follies of fashion: 
remarks which seem merely to 'point at 
others, without being expressly ad¬ 
dressed to them, have always a bad 
tendency; it has hitherto been the fate 
of infidels to level their battery of sneers, 
declamation, and sophistry against the 
Christian religion, only to strengthen 
the conviction of its sublime truths in 
the minds of mankind at large. 

Aim, Aspire.—Aim includes efforts 
as weU as views, in obtaining an ob¬ 
ject. Aspire, from as or ad, to or after, 
and spiro, breathe, comprehends views, 
wishes, and hopes to obtain an object. 

We aim at a certain proposed point 
by endeavoring to gain it; we aspire 
after that which we think ourselves en¬ 
titled to, and flatter ourselves with 
gainmg. Many men aim at riches and 
honor: it is the lot of but few to aspire 
to a throne. We aim at what is attain¬ 
able by ordinary efforts; we aspire 
after what is great and unusual, and 
often improper. 

AIR, Manneb. Air, Latin aer, 
Greek drip, signifies the atmosphere; 
and thence, figuratively, the envelop¬ 
ing atmosphere of a personality created 
by appearance, manner, etc. Manner, 
Old French maniere, allied to the verb 
manier, to handle, from Latin manus, 
hand, signifies the way of handling 
something, hence a way of doing. 

Air lies in the whole person; manner 
is confined to the action or the move¬ 
ment of a single limb. A man has the 
air of a common person; it discovers it¬ 
self in all his manners. An air strikes 
:at the first glance, whether the person 
be in motion or at rest; the manner can 
only be seen when the person is in ac¬ 
tion; it develops itself on closer ob¬ 
servation. Some people have an air 
about them which displeases; but their 
manners afterward win. upon those who 
have a further intercourse with them. 
^ air is indicative of a state of mind; 
it may result either from a natural or 
habitual mode of thinking; a manner is 
indicative of the education; it is pro¬ 
duced by external circumstances. An 
air Is noole or simple, it marks an ele¬ 


vation or simplicity of character: a 
manner is rude, rustic, or awkward, for 
want of culture, good society, and good 
example. We assume an air, and 
affect a manner. 

See also Appearance. 

Air, Mien, Look,—Air (see above).. 
Mien is a word of unknown ori^, pos¬ 
sibly Celtic, adopted into English from 
the French. L^oh signifies properly 
a mode of looking or appearing (for 
derivation see Look). 

The exterior of a person is compre¬ 
hended in the sense of all these words. 
Air depends not only on the counte¬ 
nance, but the stature, carriage, and ac¬ 
tion : mien respects the whole outward 
appearance, not excepting the dress: 
look depends altogether on the face and 
its changes. Air marks any settled 
state of the mind: mien denotes any 
state of the outward circumstances: 
look any individual movement of the 
mind. We may judge by a person's 
air that he has a confident and fear¬ 
less mind; we may judge by his sorrow- 
fid mien that he has substantial cause 
for sorrow; and by sorrowful looks that 
he has some partial or temporary cause 
for sorrow. We talk of doing an 3 ^hing 
with a particular air; of having a 
mien; of giving a look. An innocent 
man wiU answer his accusers with an 
air of composure; a person's whole 
mien sometimes bespeaks his wretched 
condition; a look is sometimes given 
to one who acts in concert by way of 
intimation. 

AIRCRAFT, AEROPIiANB, BALItOON, 
Biplane, Dirigible, Flying-machine, 
Gyroplane, Helicopter, Hyi»ro 
PLANE, Monoplane, Multiplane, Ob- 
NITHOPTER, TaUBE, TrIPLANE, EeP^ 
PELIN. 

Aircraft is a compound of French 
air, Greek drip, from a root signifying 
to blow, meaning the lower atmosphere, 
and craft, a nautical term for vessel. 

The European war which began in 
1914 gave a new impetus to the design- 
iM and construction of aircraft as an 
ofensive weapon. From the mechan¬ 
ism originally built for pleasure or sci¬ 
entific research there was speedily 
veloped a variety of apparatus that in 
operation startled and shocked the 
world, especially those aeroplanes and 
the Zeppelins that were constructed to 
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drop bombs on an enemy's territory 
and to cany rifled cannon with which 
to fight similar hostile craft. 

An aeroplane is a heavier-than-air 
fl 3 rmg-machine with one or more planes 
or sustaining surfaces; a balloon is a 
lighter - than - air construction, elon¬ 
gated or spherical in shape, made of 
silk or other fabric, and inflated with 
gas; a biplane is an aeroplane with two 
sustaining surfaces; a dirigible is a 
balloon made to travel in any direction 
by means of a propeller operated by a 
motor; a flying-machine is the com¬ 
mon but indefinite name of any form 
of aircraft; a gyroplane is a machine 
combining the features of an aero¬ 
plane and a helicopter; a helicopter is a 
machine that derives its ascending 
power from a fan wheel; a hydroplane 
is an aeroplane with a body that 
enables it to alight on or rise from a 
water surface; a monoplane is a ma¬ 
chine with a single sustaining surface; 
a multiplane is a machine with two or 
more sustaining surfaces; an omi- 
thopter is a machine with movable or 
flapping planes; a Tauhe is a German 
bomb-dropping aeroplane; a triplane 
is an aeroplane with three sustaining 
surfaces; a Zeppelin is a German 
dirigible and passenger-carrying ap¬ 
paratus constructed on the balloon 
principle, and used in the European 
war as a raiding bomb-dropper. 

ALACRITY. See Alertness. 

ALARM, Terror, Fright, Con¬ 
sternation. Alarm is probably de¬ 
rived through French from the Itahan 
cdV armCj to arms, Latin ad ilia anna^ 
or Low Latin ad Ulas armas, to the 
arms. Terror j in Latin terror^ comes 
from ierreo, to cause to tremble. Fright, 
Anglo-Saxon fyrhto, allied to German 
fUrchten, is a widely distributed Ger¬ 
manic word from a root signifying fear. 
Consternation, in Latin, constematus, 
from consterno, strew, scatter on the 
ground, expresses the mixed emo¬ 
tion of terror and amazement which 
confounds. 

Alarm springs from any sudden sig¬ 
nal that announces the approach of 
danger. Terror springs from any event 
or phenomenon that ipay serve as a 
prognostic of some catastrophe. It 
supposes a less distinct view of danger 
than alarm, and affords room to the 


imagination, which commonly magni¬ 
fies objects. Alarm therefore makes us 
run to our defence, and terror disarms 
us. Fright is a less vivid emotion than 
either, as it arises from the simple ap¬ 
pearance of danger. It is more per¬ 
sonal than either alarm or terror; for 
we may be alarmed or terrified for 
others, but we are mostly frightened 
for ourselves. Consternation is stronger 
than either terror or affright; it springs 
from the view of some very serious evil, 
and commonly affects many. Alarm 
affects the feehngs, terror the under¬ 
standing, and fright the senses; con¬ 
sternation seizes the whole mind and 
benumbs the faculties. Cries alarm; 
horrid spectacles terrify; a tumult 
frightens; a sudden calamity fiUs with 
consternation. One is filled with alarm, 
seized with terror, overwhelmed with 
fright or consternation. We are alarmed 
for what we apprehend; we are terrified 
by what we imagine; we are frightened 
by what we see; consternation may be 
produced by what we learn. 

ALERTNESS, Alacrity. Alertness, 
irom ales, a wing, designates corporeal 
activity or readiness for action. Alac¬ 
rity, from acer, sharm brisk, designates 
mental activity. We proceed with 
alertness when the body is in its full 
vigor; we proceed with alacrity when 
the mind is in full pursuit of an object. 

ALIEN. See Stranger. 

ALIENATE. See Transeer; Wean. 

ALIENATION. See Abstraction. 

ALIKE. See Equal. 

ALL, Whole. All is a Germanic 
word signifying everything. Whole, 
Anglo-Saxon haX, allied to German heil, 
and Greek Ka\6g, excellent, beautiful, 
and the EngHsh words hale, health, 
wholesome, etc., signified to be sound, 
well, without fault or blemish, hence 
complete, entire. 

All respects a number of individuals; 
whole respects a single body with its 
components: we have not all, if we 
have not the whole number; we have 
not the whole, if we have not all the 
parts of which it is composed. It is 
not within the limits of human car 
pacity to take more than a partial sur¬ 
vey of all the interesting objects which 
the whole globe contains. When ap¬ 
plied to spiritual objects in a general 
sense, all is preferred to whole; but 
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when the object is specific, whole is 
preferable: thus we say, all hope was 
lost; but, our whole hope rested in this. 

All^ Every, Each,—All is collective; 
every single or individual; each, dis¬ 
tributive. All and every are xiniversal 
in their signification; each is restrictive: 
the former are used in speaking of great 
numbers; the latter is applicable to 
small numbers. All men are not bom 
with the same talent, either in degree 
or kind; but every man has a talent 
peculiar to himself; a parent divides 
his property among his children, and 
gives to each his due share. 

ALLAY, Soothe, Appease, Miti¬ 
gate, Assuage. To allay^ Middle 
English aleggen, is properly no more 
than a French doublet of the word alle^ 
viate, derived from Latin ad and levis, 
light; hence it means to lighten a bur¬ 
den. Soothe, from Anglo-Saxon soth, 
true, which appears in the phrases ^‘in 
sooth,forsooth, ^tc., means to assent 
to something as being true, hence to 
humor. Appease^ in French apaiser^ 
is compounded of ad and pax, peace, 
signifying to quiet. Mitigate, from 
mitis, meek, gentle, signifies to make 
gentle or easy to bear. Assv/ige, from 
Old French a (Latin ad) and suavis, 
sweet, pleasant, cognate with the Eng¬ 
lish sweet (compare the adjective 
stcave), means literally to sweeten. 

All these terms indicate a lessening 
of something painful. In a physical 
sense an irritating pain is allayed; a 
wounded part is soothed by affording 
ease and comfort. Extreme heat or 
thirst is allayed; extreme hunger is 
appeased; a punishment or sentence is 
mitigated. 

In a moral sense one allays what is 
fervid and vehement; one soothes what 
is distressed or irritated; one appe:*ses 
what is tumultuous and boisterous; one 
mitigates the pains of others, or what is 
rigorous and severe; one assuages grief 
or afflictions. Nothing is so calculated 
to allay the fervor of a distempered 
imagination as prayer and religious 
meditation: religion has everything in 
it which can soothe a wounded con¬ 
science by presenting it with the hope 
of pardon, that can appease the angry 
passions by giving us a sense of our 
^wn sinfulness and need of God^s 
\)ardon, and that can assuage the bit¬ 


terest griefs by affording us the bright¬ 
est prospects of future bliss. 

See also Quele. 

ALLEGE. See Adduce. 

ALLEGORY. See Figure; Par¬ 
able. 

ALLEVIATE, Relieve. For the 
derivation of alleviate see Allay. 
Relieve, from the Latin relevo, is com¬ 
pounded of re and levo, lift up, signi- 
f 3 dng to take away or remove. 

A pain is alleviated by making it less 
burdensome; a necessity is relieved by 
supplying what is wanted. Alleviate 
respects our internal feelings only; 
relieve, our external circumstances. 
That alleviates which affords ease and 
comfort; that relieves which removes 
the pain. It is no alleviation of sorrow 
to a feeling mind to reflect that others 
undergo the same suffering; a change 
of position is a considerable relief to 
an invalid, wearied with confinement. 
Condolence and sympathy tend greatly 
to alleviate the sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures; it is an essential part of the 
Christiaus duty to relieve the wants 
of his indigent neighbor. 

See also Abate. 

ALLIANCE, League, Confeder¬ 
acy. Alliance, in French alliance, from 
the Latin alligo, to tie to (compare 
ligament), signifies the state of being 
tied. League, in French ligue. comes 
from the same verb, ligo, bind. Con¬ 
federacy or confederation, in Latin coti- 
federatio, from con and foedxLs, an agree¬ 
ment, signifies a joining together under 
a certain pledge. 

All these terms agree in expressing 
the union between two or more persons 
or bodies, but they differ in the nature 
of the union and the motive for enter¬ 
ing into it. Alliance is the most gen¬ 
eral term, the other two are rather 
particular terms; an alliance may be 
entered into either on public grounds 
as between states, or on private grounds 
as between families or individuals; a 
league or confederacy is entered into 
upon public grounds or for common in¬ 
terests, as a league between nations or 
states, and a confederacy between 
smaller powers or between individuals. 
Alliances are formed for the mutual 
conveniences of parties, as between 
states to promote commerce; leagues 
and confederacies are entered into most* 
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ly for purpc^s of self-defonce or com- The idea of setting apart w selecting 
mon safety against the attacks of a is common to these terms; but cdlot is 
common enemy; but a leagv^ is mostly used only for things, and destine 

a solentm act between two or more for persons or things. ^ A space of 
states and for general purposes of ground is allotted for cultivation, a per- 
safety; and may, therefore, be both son is appomifed as steward or governor; 
defensive and offensive; a confederacy a youth is destined for a particiuar pro- 
is mostly the temporary act of several fession. A.llotn%ents and appointments 
uniting in a season of actual danger to are made for immediate purposes, dcs- 
resist a common adversary. tinations for a future pinpose; tune may 

AXLiance, as regards persons, is always be either allotted, appointed, or destined; 
taken in a good sense, and as between but allot respects indenmte portions of 
families or individuals is mostly time, as to allot a portion of one s time 
matrimonial. League and confederacy to religious meditations; opwiTit re- 
are frequently taken in a bad sense; spects any particul^ly denned portion 
we may speak of a wicked league or of time, as to appoint an hour of meet- 
an imnatural league between persons of ing; destine implies a future time pur- 
opposite characters for their own pri- posely fixed, as the d^tined hour 
vate purposes, or a league between arrived. A space may be allotted, be- 
beosts for savage purposes; there may cause space may be divid^ mto por- 
be a confederacy between persons to tions; a particular place is appointed 
resist a lawful demand or to forward for a particular immediate object, or 
any evil design. it is destined by some previous deter- 

Alliance, Affinity. — Alliance (see mination; as a person appmnts the 
above). Affinity, ia Latin affinitas, place where a house shall be built; he 
from ad and finis, a border, signifies destines a house for a particular pur- 
a contiguity of borders. POse. 

An alliance is a union artificially See also Distribute. 
formed between persons; an affinity is ALLOW, Grant, Bestow. 
a relation which flows from that act (see Abate; Admit). Grant, Old 
as far as the alliance is matrimonial; French graunter or creanter, to assure, 
the affinity is properly that which re- from Latin stem credent, from ^edere, 
suits from it; when an alliance is formed to trust, is allied on the one hand to the 
between persons of different sexes, this word guarantee, on the other to such 
necessarity creates an affinity between words as credible, credulous, credence, 
the relatives of the two parties. etc. Bestow is compounded of the pre- 

As respects things, alliance is used fix he and the Anglo-Saxon stow, a 
figuratively in the same sense to de- place, from the root sta, whence stand 
note their union by an artificial tie; as is also derived, and which is closely 
an alliance between church and state; allied to the English verb Hence 

affinity in this case implies a relation to bestow signifies to dispose according 
between things by reason of their to one^s wishes and convenience, 
agreement or resemblance to each That is allowed which may be ex- 
other; as an affinity of sounds or an pected, if not directly required; that 
affinity of languages. is granted which is desired, if not di- 

ALL-KNOWING. See Omniscient, rectly asked for; that is which 

ALLOT, Appoint, Destine. Allot is wanted as a matter of necessity, 
is a hybrid word compounded of the What is allowed is a gift sometimes 
Latin ad and the English word lot, stipulated as to time and quantity, 
a portion. Appoint, in French but frequently depends upon the will 
pointer, from ^ and pungo, participle of the giver; what is granted is some- 
punctus, signifies to point out or set out times perfectly gratuitous on the part 
m a particular manner for a particular of the givec, but, when granted, is not 
purpose. Destine, in French destiner, always to be taken back; what is 6#- 
Latin destino, compounded of de and stowed is occasional, altogether depend- 
a verb from the root to stand, sig- ing on circumstances and disposition 
nifies to place apart for a particular of both giver and receiver. Many of 
object. the poor are allowed a small sum weekly 
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from the parish. It is as improper to 
grant a person more than he asks, as 
it is to ask a person for more than he 
can grant. Alms are very ill bestowed 
which only serve to encourage beggary 
and idleness. A grant comprehends in 
it something more important than an 
allowance, and passes between persons 
in a higher station; what is bestowed 
is of less value than either. A father 
allows his son a yearly sum for his 
casual expenses, or a master allows his 
servant a maintenance; kings grant 
pensions to their officers; governments 
grant subsidies to one another; relief 
is bestowed on the indigent. 

In a figurative application, things are 
allowed either out of courtesy or com¬ 
plaisance; they are granted by way of 
favor or indulgence; they are bestowed 
either from necessity or urgent reasons: 
merit is allowed; a request is granted; 
attention or applause is bestowed. 

See also Admit; Consent. 

Allowance, Stipend, Salary, Wages, 
Hire, Pay, —All these terms denote a 
stated sum paid according to certain 
stipxilations. Allowance, from allow 
(see Admits signifies the thing allowed, 
Sti'^end, in Latin stipendium, from slips, 
a piece of money, signifies money paid. 
Salary, in French salaire, Latin salari- 
um, comes from sal, salt, and meant 
salt-money, money for salt. (Com¬ 
pare the word pin-^money for a similar 
method of designation.) Wages, Old 
French gage. Low Latin vadium, sig¬ 
nifies sometliing paid for labor. Hire 
expresses the sum for which one is 
hired, and pay the sum that is to be 
paid. 

An allowance is gratuitous; it ceases 
at the pleasure of the donor; all the 
rest are the requital for some supposed 
service; they cease with the engage¬ 
ment made between the parties. A 
stipend is more fixed and permanent 
than a salary; and that than wages, 
hire, or pay; a stipend depends upon 
the fuffilling of an engagement, rather 
than on the will of an individual; a 
salary is a matter of contract between 
the giver and receiver, and may be 
increased or diminished at will. An 
allowance 
or at any 

salary are paid yearly, or at even por¬ 
tions of a year; wages, hire, and pay 


may be given in any form,, 
stated times: a stipend ana 


are estimated by days, weeks, or 
months, as well as years. An allow- 
ance may be made by, with, and to 
persons of all ranks; a stipend and 
salary are assignable only to persons 
of respectability; wages are given to 
laborers, hire to servants, pay to soldiers 
or such as are employed under govern¬ 
ment. 

ALL-SEEING. See Ominiscient. 

ALLUDE, Eepeb, Hint, Suggest. 
Allude, in Latin alludo, is compounded 
of od and ludo, sport. It means to 
say anything in a cursory manner. 
Refer, in Latin refero, signifies to bring 
back—^that is, to bring back a personas 
recollection to any subject by mention¬ 
ing it. Hint, a verb formed from the 
noun hint, which is a contraction of the 
participle of a verb hinten, hinted, is 
allied to the words hU, hurt, etc., and 
originally meant taken, touched. To 
hint is to touch upon something. Sug¬ 
gest, in Latin sicggesttis, participle of 
suggero, is compounded of sub and gero, 
bring under or near, and signifies to 
bring forward in an indirect or casual 
manner. 

To allude is not so direct as to refer, 
but it is more clear and positive than 
either hint or suggest. We allude to a 
circumstance by introducing it into 
one^s discourse; we hint at a personas 
intentions by darkly insinuating what 
may possibly happen; we suggest an 
idea by some poetical expressions rela¬ 
tive to it. There are frequent allusions 
in the Bible to the customs and man¬ 
ners of the East. It is necessary to 
refer to certain passages of a work when' 
we do not expressly copy them. It is 
sometimes better to be entirely silent 
upon a subject than to hint at what 
cannot be fully explained. Many im¬ 
provements have owed their origin to 
some ideas casually suggested in the 
course of conversation. 

Allude and ra/er are always said with 
regard to things that have positively 
happened, and mostly such as are in- 
dinerent; hint and suggest have mostly 
a personal relation to things that are 
precarious. The whole drift of a dis¬ 
course is sometimes unintelligible fftr 
want of knowing what is alluded to; 
although many persons and incidents 
are referred to with their proper names 
and dates. It is the part of the slan- 
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derer to hint at things disoreditahle to is full of tempkiMonB. Those who have 
another when he ^es not dare to any evil project to execute will omit no 

r ak openly; and to suggest doubts enticem^ni in order to seduce the yoimg 
Ms veracity when he cannot posi- and inexperienced from their duty, 
tively charge him with falsehood. The practice of decoying children or 
See also Glakcis. ignorant people into places of confine- 

ALrl^URE, Tempt, Sebijce, Enttce, meat was formerly more frequent than 
Decot. AUure. from the Old French at present. 

d leurre, a word of possibly Germanic Allure does not imply such a power- 
origin, signifying bait, meant to draw ful influence as tempt; what allures 
to a bait. Tempt, in French tenier, draws by gentle means; it lies in the 
Latin imto, a frequentative of the verb nature of the thing that affects; what 
imdere, to stretch, meant to draw out tempts acts by direct and continued 
one's will, hence to try the strength efforts; it presents motives^ to the 
of, hence to t^. Sedttce, in French mind in order to produce decision; it 
^uire, Latin sedttco, is compounded of tries the power of resistance. Entice 
se, apart, and ditco, lead, signifying to supposes such a decisive influence on 
lead any one aside. Entice comes from the mind as produces a determination 
Old French eniicier, based on titio, a to act; in which respect it differs from 
firebrand. Decoy, from de and Uid the two former terms. Allure and 
French coi, earlier coit, from Latin tempt produce actions on the mind, not 
quietus, quiet, still, meant to render necessarily followed by any result; for 
still or tame. (Compare the adjective we may be edlwred or tm^pted to do a 
coy.) But it is also influenced by thing, without necessarily doing the 
provincial English coy, from Latin thing; but we cannot be enticed unless 
cavea (whence English cage), a trap we are led to take some step. Seduce 
for catching wild ducks. and decoy have reference to the out- 

We areby the appearances of ward action, as well as the inward 
things; we are tempted by the words of movements of the mind which give 
persons as well as the appearances of rij^ to them; they indicate a drawing 
things; we are enticed by persuasions; aside of the person as well as the mind; 
we are seduced or decoyed by the in- it is a misleading by false representa- 
fluence and false arts of others. To tion. Prospects are alluring, offers 
cdlure and i&mpt are used either in a are tempting, words are enticing, charms 
good or bad sense: entice sometimes in are seductwe, 
an indifferent, but mostly in a bad See also Atteact; Tweeuee. 
sense; seduce and decoy are always in a ALL-WISE. See Omniscient. 
bad sense. The weather may allure us ALLY, Confederate. Although 
out-of-doors: the love of pleasures may derived from the preceding terms (see 
aMure us into indulgences that after- Allliance),^ these are us^ only in 
ward cause repentance. We are some- part of their acceptations. An ally is 
times tempted upon very fair grounds one who forms an alliance in the po- 
to undertake what turns out unfortu- liticaJ sense; a confederate is one who 
nately in the end: our passions are our forms confederacies in general, but 
bitterest enemies; the devil uses them more particularly when such con- 
as instruments to tempt us to sin. federacies are unauthorized. WiUiam 
When the wicked enMce us to do evil. Tell had some few particular friends 
we should turn a deaf ear to their flat- who were his confederates; but we 
teringrepresentations:those whoknow should use the word with more pro- 
what is right, and are determined to priety in its worst sense, for an as- 
practiae it, will not suff^ themselves sociate in a rebellious faction, as in 
to be enticed into any irregularities, speaking of any bandit and nis con^ 
Young men are frequmtly seduced by federates. 

the company they keep. Children are ALMANAC. See Cadenbab. 
decoyed away by the evil-minded, who ALONE, Soeitary, Lonely. Alone, 
wish to get them into their possession, in Middle English often written as two 
The country has its allurements for the words, al one, signifies altogether one, 
contemplative mind; the metropolis*or single; that is, by one's s^. S<M- 
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tary, in French solitaire, Latin solv- man must be always virtuous, that 
tarioSj from solus, alone, signifies the is, whether in adversity or prosperity; 
quality of being alone. Lonely is a and at all tiTnes virtuous, that is, in 
derivative of lone, which is a contrac- his going out and coming in, his 
tion of all one. Alone marks the state rising up and his lying down, by day 
of a person solitary the quality of a and by night; he will then be evtr 
person or thing; lonely has more mel- happy, that is, in this life and the 
ancholy connotations than soZ-iiary, and Hfe to come, 
may be used to indicate the state of See also Aye. 
mind of one dwelling alone, A person AMASS. See Heap. 

walks alone, or takes a solitary walk in AMAZE. See Wojntder. 

a lonely place. Whoever likes to be AMBASSADOR, Envoy, Fleni- 
much alone is of a solitary turn; wher- potentiary, Deputy. Ambassador is 
ever we can be most and oftenest alone, derived through French from Low 
that is a or Zow-eZy place; people Latin amhactus^ by way of Italian, 

who are forced to dwell alone may be Ambaetus is derived from an Old Gaul- 
often lonely. ish (Celtic) root meaning servant, which 

ALSO, Likewise, Too. Also, com- also appears in the Anglo-Saxon 
pounded of all and so, signifies literally ombikt, a servant. Envoy, Old French 
all in the same manner. Likewise, envoyer, to send, from Latin inde, and 
compounded of like and wise, or man- via, way, meant one sent on a mission, 
ner, signifies in like manner. Too, a (Compare Voyage.) PUniyotentiaTy, 
variation of the numeral two, signifies from the Latin plemis and potens, sig- 
what may be added or joined to an- nifies one invested with full powera 
other thing from its similarity. Depvly (for etymology see depute 

These adverbial expressions obvious- under Assign) meant one deputed, on© 
ly convey the same idea of including or assigned to a particular mission, 
classing certain objects together upon Ambassadors, envoys, ^ and plenipo^ 
a supposed ground of affinity. Also is tentiaries speak and act in the name of 
a more general term, and has a more their sovereigns, with this difference, 
comprehensive meaning, as it implies that the first is invested with the high- 
a sameness in the whole; likewise is est authority, acting in all cases as 
more specific and limited in its accepta- the representative; the second appears 
tion; too is still more limited than only as a simple authorized minister 
either, and refers only to a single ob- acting for another, but not always rep- 
iect. “He also was among the num- resenting him: the third is a species 
ber,^^ may convey the idea of totality of envoy used by courts only on the 
both as respects the person and the occasion of concluding peace or making 
event; “he writes likewise a very fine treaties: deputies are not deputed by 
hand,^' conveys the Idea of similar sovereigns, although they may be de¬ 
perfection in his writing as in other puted to sovereigns; they have no 
qualifications; “he said so, too,^^ sig- power to act or speak but in the name 
nifies he said so in addition to the of some subordinate community or 
others; “he said it likewise, would particular body. The functions of the 
imply that he said the same thing or first three belong to the minister, those 
in the same manner. of the latter to the agent. 

ALTER. See Change. An ambassador is a resident in a 

ALTERCATION. See Dieebr- country during a state of peace; he 
BNOB. must maintain the dignity of his court 

ALTERNATE* See Successive. by a suitable degree of splendor: an_ 
ALTISCOPE. See Pehiscope. envoy may be a resident, but he is more 
^ ALWAYS, At AiiL Times, Ever, commonly emplo^^ed on particular oc- 
Always, compounded of all and ways, casions; ad^^s in negotiating forme 
is the same as, under all circumstances, is an essential in his character: a pleni- 
through all the ways of life, that is, potentiary is not so much connected 
uninterruptedly. At all times means with the court immediately as vdth 
without distmction of time. Ever im- persons in the same capacity with him- 
plies for a perpetuity, without ehd* A self; he requires to have integrity. 
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coolness^ penetration, loyalty, and 
patriotism. A deputy has Httle or no 
responsibility, and still less intercourse 
with those to whom he is depvied; ^ he 
needs no more talent than is sufficient 
‘to maintain the respectability of his 
own character and that of the body 
to which he belongs. 

AMBIGUOUS, Equivocal. Am ^ 
biguousj in Latin ambiguuSj from am- 
higo, compounded of ambOj both, and 
agere, to act, signifies acting both ways 
or having two meanings. ^ Equivocal, in 
French iquivoque^ Latin equivocue, 
composed of mquus and vox, signifies a 
word to be applied equally to two or 
more different objects. 

An ambiguity arises from a too gen¬ 
eral form of expression, which leaves 
the sense of the author indeterminate; 
an equivocation lies in the power of 
particular terms used, which admit of 
a double interpretation, or an applica¬ 
tion to two different things: the am¬ 
biguity leaves us in entire incertitude 
as to what is meant; the equivocation 
misleads us in the use of a term in the 
sense which we do not suspect. 

The ambiguity may.be unintentional, 
arising from the nature both of the 
words and the things; or it may be 
employed to withhold information re¬ 
specting our views; the equivocation is 
always intentional, and may be em¬ 
ployed for pirrposes of fraud. The his¬ 
tories of heathen nations are full of 
confusion and ambiguity; the heathen 
oracles are mostly veiled by some 
equivocation; of this we have a re¬ 
markable instance in the oracle of the 
Persian mule, by which Croesus was 
misled. 

AMENABLE. See Answerable. 

AMEND, Correct, Emend, Im¬ 
prove, Mend, Better. Amend and 
emend, in Latin emendo, from menda, 
the fault of a transcriber, signifies to 
remove faults generally. Mend, which 
is a contraction of amend, is similar 
in sense, but different in application. 
Correct, irom cum and regere, to regu¬ 
late, signifies to set right in a particular 
manner. Improve, from probus, Igood, 
signifies to make good, as better signifies 
to make better. 

To amend, emend, correct, and mend 
imply the removing of an evil; im- 
^ove and better, the increase of good* 


ATnend, emend, and correct, are all ap- 
phed to works of the understanding, 
with this distinction, that amend sig¬ 
nifies to remove faults or defects gen¬ 
erally, either by adding, taking away, 
or altering, as to amend a law, to amend 
a passage in a book; this is the work 
of the author, or some one acting for 
him; to emend is to remove particular 
faults in any hterary work by the 
alteration of letters or single words; 
this is the work of the critic: to correct 
is to remove gross faults, as to correct 
the press. 

Amend and correct may be applied to 
moral objects with a similar distinction. 

Mend is employed in respect to any 
works in the sense of putting that right 
which either is or has become faulty. 
It is a term in ordinary use, but may 
be employed in the higher style. 

To improve is said either of persons 
or things which are made better; as 
to improve the mind, morals, etc.: to 
better is mostly appli^ to the outward 
condition on familiar occasions. 

AMENDS. See Compensation; 
Restoration. 

AMIABLE, Lovely, Beloved. 
Amiable, in Latin amahilis, from amare 
to love, signifies fit to be loved. Lovely, 
compounded of love and ly, or like, 
signifies like that which wo love, fit 
to produce love. Beloved signifies 
having or receiving love. 

The two first express the fitness of 
an object to awaken the sentiment of 
love: the former by spiritual qualities, 
the latter by personal attractions. One 
is amiable from the qualities of the 
heart. 

So also it is said of things personified. 
One has a lovely person, or is lovely in 
one’s person. It may be applied to 
the attractions of other objects besides 
those of the person. 

Beloved denotes the state of being 
loved, or being the object of love, which 
may arise from being amiable or lovely, 
or from other causes. Both persons 
and things may be beloved, 

AMICABLE, Friendly. Amicable, 
from amicus, a friend, signifies able or 
fit for a friend. Friendly signifies like 
a friend. The word amicus like‘5^ise 
comes from amo, to love, and friend 
from Anglo-Saxon freogan, to love. 
Amicable and friendly, therefore^ both 
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denote the tender sentiment of good¬ 
will which all men ought to bear one 
to^ another; but amicable rather im¬ 
plies a negative sentiment, a freedom 
from discordance; and friendly a posi¬ 
tive feeling of regard, the absence of 
indifference. We make an amicable 
accommodation, and a friendly visit. 
It is a happy thing when people who 
have been at variance can amicably 
adjust all their disputes. Nothing 
adds more to the charms of society 
than a friendly correspondence. Ami¬ 
cable is always said of persons who have 
been in connection with each other; 
friendly may be apphed to those who 
are perfect strangers. Neighbors must 
always endeavor to live amicably with 
each other. Travelers should always 
endeavor to keep up a friendly inter¬ 
course with the inhabitants wherever 
they come. 

The abstract terms of the preceding 
qualities admit of no variation but in 
the signification of friendship, which 
marks an individual feeling only. To 
five amicably, or in amity with all men, 
is a point of Christian duty, but we 
cannot live in friendship with all men, 
since friendship must be confined to a 
few: so nations may be in amity, though 
not on terms of friendship with each 
other. 

AMMUNITION, Munitions. These 
words have been somewhat modified in 
application since the beginning of the 
European war. Ammunition was orig¬ 
inally merely an army corruption of 
munition, from Latin munitio (from 
munire, to fortify with a wall). During 
the war, however, the word munitions, 
used in the plural, has been widely 
used to designate all the materials for 
shooting employed in warfare; am¬ 
munition has merely kept its meaning 
of material with which to load a gun 
which it had before the war, and in 
popular ^eech has been largely sup- 
plmted by the more general word 
munitions. 

AMNESIA, Bewilderment, For¬ 
getfulness. Amnesia comes from 
the Greek dpvTicria, and implies the loss 
of memory for words. The victim is 
apt to be an apparently aimless wan¬ 
derer on the streets, and on being 
accosted appears to be in a high state 
of bewilderment, anxiety, perplexity. 


While the affliction is in an acute stage 
the victim is unable to recall his or 
her name, place of residence, occupa¬ 
tion, or present intentions. 

Properly speaking, the word has no 
genuine s 3 nionym. Bewilderment and 
forgetfulness are general words which 
may be used to describe the state of 
mind of one afflicted by amnesia. 

AMOROUS, Loving, Fond. Amor¬ 
ous, from amor, and the ending, ous, 
which designates abundance, signifies 
full of love. Loving signifies the act of 
loving, that is, continually loving. Fond 
(for derivation see under affectionate) 
signifies an extreme or foolish attach¬ 
ment. 

These epithets are aU used to mark 
the excess or distortion of a tender 
sentiment. Amorous is taken in a 
criminal sense, loving and fond in a con¬ 
temptuous sense; an indiscriminate 
and dishonorable attachment to the 
fair sex characterizes the amorous man; 
an overweening and childish attach¬ 
ment to any object marks the loving 
and fond person. Loving is less dis¬ 
honorable than fond: men may be 
loving; children and brutes may be 
fond. Those who have not a well- 
regulated affection for each other wiU 
be loving by fits and starts; children 
and animals who have no control over 
their appetites will be apt to be fond 
of those who indulge them. An amor¬ 
ous temper should be suppressed; a 
loving temper should be regulated; a 
fond temper should be checked. 

When taken generally, loving and 
fond may be used in a good or indiffer¬ 
ent sense. 

AMORTIZEMENT, Amortization. 
The term amortizement, in French 
amortissement, is derived from amortize, 
in French amortir, to extinguish, from 
Latin mortis, death, meaning in a gen¬ 
eral sense to make dead or render 
useless. 

While amortization specifically means 
the right of alienating lands in mort¬ 
main, the term has of late come into 
vogue as synonymous with amortize¬ 
ment, especially in European countries 
burdened with debt. 

Thus we read that certain revenues, 
or parts thereof, of a country have 
been assigned to the amortization or 
amortizement of the national debt, 
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meaning a payment on account, or the 
extinction (pa 5 rment in full), liquidation 
(partial or full payment), reduction 
^jartial pa3anent); or redempUon (full 
payment) of outstanding obligations. 

AMPLE, Spacious, Capacious. 
Ample is in French ample, Latin am- 
plzLS, large, fuU. Spacious, in French 
spacieux, from Latin spatium, allied to 
•Greek cirduv, to draw out, English 
epan —all from a root spa, to spread 
or draw out. Capacious, in Latin 
capojx, from capio, to hold, signifies the 
quahty of being able to hold. 

These epithets convey the analogous 
ideas of extent in quantity and extent 
in space. Ample is figuratively em¬ 
ployed for whatever is extended in 
quantity; spacious is Literally used for 
whatever is extended in space; capoy- 
dous is literally and figuratively em¬ 
ployed to express extension in both 
quantity and space. Stores are ample, 
room is ample, an allowance is ample; 
a room, a house, or a garden is spacious; 
a vessel or hollow of any kind is capa-- 
cions; the soul, the mind, and the heart 
are capacious. Ample is opposed to 
■scanty, spacious to narrow, capacious 
to sm^. What is ample suffices and 
isatisfies; it imposes no constraint: 
what is spacious is free and open; it 
does not confine: what is capacious 
readily receives and contains; it is 
liberal and generous. Although 
sciences, arts, philosophy, and lan¬ 
guages afford to the mass of mankind 
ample scope for the exercise of their 
mental powers without recurring to 
mysterious or-fanciful researches, yet 
this world is hardly spacious enough 
for the range of the intellectual facul¬ 
ties: the capacious minds of some are 
no less capable of containing than 
they are disposed for receiving what¬ 
ever spiritual good is offered them. 

See also Puentiful. 

AMUSE, Divert, Entertain, To 
amuse, to cause to muse or wonder at, 
is derived from French d and muser 
(English v^b muse), Italian musare, to 
.^pe idly about, from muso, a snout, a 
face. “The image is that of a dog 
snuffling idly about, and musing which 
way to take^^ (Skeat). Cf. muzzle. 
Divert, in French dwertir, Latin dir 
ijerto, is compounded of dia, apart, and 
mrtere, to turn aside, signifying to turn 


the mind aside from an object. EvtcT’^ 
tain, in French entretenir, compoimded 
of entre, Latin inter, and tenir, Latin 
tenere, to keep, sigiiifies to keep the 
min d fixed on a thing. 

We amuse or entertain by engaging 
the attention on some present occupa¬ 
tion, we divert by drawing the atten¬ 
tion from a present object; all this 
proceeds by means of that pleasure 
which the object produces, which in 
the first case is less vivid than in the 
second, and in the second case is less 
durable than in the third. Whatever 
amuses serves to kill time, to lull the 
faculties and banish reflection; it may 
be solitary, sedentary, and Ufdiess; 
whatever diverts causes mirth and pro¬ 
vokes laughter; it will be active, lively, 
and tumultuous: whatever entertains 
acts on the senses and awakens the 
understanding; it must be rational, 
and is mostly social. The bare act of 
walking and changing place may 
amuse; the tricks of animals divert; 
conversation entertains. We sit down 
to a card-table to be amused; we go 
to a comedy or pantomime to be 
diverted; we go to a tragedy to be enter-> 
tained. Children are amused with look¬ 
ing at pictures; ignorant people are dt- 
verted with shows; intelligent people are 
entertained with reading. The dullest 
and most vacant minds may be amused; 
the most volatile are diverted; the most 
reflective are entertained; the Emperor 
Domitian amused himself with killing 
flies; the Emperor Nero diverted himself 
with appearing before his subjects in 
the characters of the gladiator and 
charioteer; Socrates entertained himself 
by discoursing on the day of his execu¬ 
tion with his friends on the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. 

Amuse, Beguile .—^As amuse denotes 
the occupation of the mind, so beguile, 
compounded of the En^sh prefix he and 
Old French guile (En^sh wile), (for the 
derivation of which see that key-word), 
signifying to overreach with guile, ex¬ 
presses an effect or consequence of 
amusement. When amuse and beguile 
express any species of deception,, the 
former indicates what is effected by 
persons, and the latter that which is 
effected by things. The first is a fraud 
upon the understanding; the second is 
a fraud upon the memory and con- 
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piousness. We are amused by a false 
story; our misfortunes are beguiled by 
the charms of fine music or fine scenery. 
To suffer one's self to be amused is an 
act of weakness; to be beguiled is a relief 
and a privilege. Credulous people are 
easily amused by any idle tale, and 
thus prevented from penetrating the 
designs of the artful; weary travelers 
beguile the tedium of the journey by 
lively conversation. 

A.musementy ErdeTtainmerU, THv&rsxou^ 
Sporty ^ Recreation^ Pastime, — Amuse- 
Tnent signifies here that which serves to 
amuse, Entertainmentj that which 
serves to entertain. Diversion, that 
which serves to divert. Sport, that 
which serves to give sport. Recreation, 
that which serves to recreate, from re- 
creatus, participle of recreo, or re and i 
creo^ means to create or make alive 
again, and was originally used of a 
recovery from illness. Pastime is that 
which serves to pass time, 

_ The first four of these terms are 
^ther applied to objects which specif¬ 
ically serve the purposes of pleasure, 
or to such objects as may accidentally 
serve these purposes; the last two 
terms are employed only in the latter 
sense. The distinction between the 
first three terms is very similar in this 
as in the preceding case. Amusement 
is a general term, which comprehends 
little more than the common idea of 
pleasure, whether smaH or great; erv- 
tertainment is a species of amusement 
which is always more or less of an in¬ 
tellectual nature; diversions and sports 
are a species of amusements more adapt¬ 
ed to the young and the active, par¬ 
ticularly the latter: the theatre or the 
conc^ is an amusemerd; fairs and 
public exhibitions are diversions; games 
of racing or cricket, hunting, shooting, 
and the like, are sports. 

Recreation and pastime are terms of 
relative import: the former is of use 
for those who labor; the latter for 
those who are idle. A recreation must 
partake more or less of the nature of 
an amusement, but it is an occupation 
which owes its pleasure to the relaxa¬ 
tion of the mind from severe exertion: 
in this manner gardening may be a 
reareabion to one who studies; com¬ 
pany is recreoMon to a man of business: 
the pastime is the amusemsnt of the 


leisure hour; it may be alternately a 
diversion, a sport, or a simple amusc'^ 
ment, as circumstances require. 

ANATHEMA. See Malebichon, 

ANATHEMATIZE. See ExcoM- 

MinsriCATE. 

ANCESTORS. See Fobeeathubs. 

ANCIENT. See Orj^. 

ANCIENTEY. See Formeklt. 

ANECDOTE, Story. An anecdote 
has but little incident and no plot; 
a story (which, like Latin historia, Eng¬ 
lish history, is derived from Gre^ 
loTopia, which originally referred to 
something learned by inquiry, being a 
derivative from a verb signifying to* 
know) may have many incidents and 
an important catastrophe annexed to 
it; are related of individuals, 

some of which are of a trifling nature, 
and others characteristic; stories are 
generally told to young people of 
ghosts and visions, which are calcu¬ 
lated to act on their fears- An anec¬ 
dote is pleasing and pretty; a story is 
frightful ^or melancholy; an anei^tc 
always consists of some matter of fact; 
a s^ry is sometimes founded on that 
which is real. Anecdotes are related of 
son^ distinguished persons, displaying* 
their characters or the circumstances 
of their lives; stories from life, however 
striking and wonderful, will seldom im¬ 
press so powerfully as those which are 
drawn from the world of spirits: anec¬ 
dotes serve to amuse men, stories to 
amuse children. 

Anecdotes, Memoirs, Chronicles, 
neds, — Aneaiote, Greek avktedorog, meant 
hterally unpublished, not given out, 
from k (ex) and biiSwfu, give. Me¬ 
moirs, in French m^moires, from the 
word memory, signifies what serves to 
help the memory. Chronicle, in French 
chronigue, from the Greek xpoi/og, time, 
signifies an account of the times. 
Annals, from the French armaies, from 
the Latin annus, signifies a detail of 
what pass^ in the year. 

All these terms mark a species of nar¬ 
rative, more or le^ connected, that 
nmy serve as materials for a regular 
history. Anecdotes consist of personal 
or detached circumstances of a public 
or private nature, involving one mibject 
or more. AnsedMes may be either 
moral or political, literary or bio¬ 
graphical; they may serve as character* 
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istics of any individual, or of any par¬ 
ticular nation or age* MemcdTs may 
include anecdotes^ as far as they are 
connected with the leading subject on 
which they treat: memoirs are rather 
connected than complete; they are a 
partial narrative respecting an individ¬ 
ual, comprehending matter of a public 
or private nature; they serve as mc- 
morials of what ought not to be for¬ 
gotten, and lay the foundation either 
for a history or a life. 

Chronicles and annals are altogether 
of a public nature; and approach the 
nearest to regidar and genuine history. 
Chronicles register the events as they 
pass; annals digest them into order, as 
they occur in the course of successive 
years. Chronicles are minute as to the 
exact point of time; annals only pre¬ 
serve a general order within the period 
of a year. Chronicles detail the events 
of small as well as large communities, 
as of particular districts and cities; 
annals detail only the events of nations. 
Chronicles include domestic incidents, 
or such things as concern individuals; 
the word annals, in its proper sense, 
relates only to such things as affect the 
great body of the public, but it is 
frequently ernployed in an improper 
sense. Chronicles may be confined 
to sxniple matter of fact; annals may 
enter into the causes and consequences 
of events. 

ANGER, Resentment, Wkath, 
Ire, Indignation. Anger comes from 
the Latin angere, Greek to 

strangle, Icelandic angr, grief, sorrow, 
Danish anger, compunction, etc., from 
which our words anxious, anxiety, etc., 
are also derived, and refers to the physi¬ 
cal sensations accompanying anger or 
grief. Resentment, in French ressenti- 
ment, from resentir, is compounded of 
re and sentir, signifying to feel again, 
over and over, or for a continuance. 
Wrath, Anglo-Saxon lorath, English 
vyroth, angry, and ire, Latin ira, are 
(ess obviously metaphorical than the 
preceding, the original roots in both 
cases having, apparently, the meaning 
of the present words. Indignation, in 
French indignoMon, in Latin indignatio, 
from indignor, to think or feel un¬ 
worthy, marks the strong feeling which 
base conduct or unworthy treatment 
awakens in the mind- 


An impatient agitation against an> 
one who acts contrary to our inclina¬ 
tions or opinions is the characteristic of 
all these terms. Resentment is less vivid 
than anger, and anger than wrath, ire, 
or indignation. Anger is a sudden 
sentiment of displeasure; resentment 
is a continued anger; wrath is a height¬ 
ened sentiment of anger, which is poetic¬ 
ally expressed by the word ire. Anger 
may be either a selfish or a disinterested 
passion, it may be provoked by in¬ 
juries Qone to ourselves, or injustice 
done to others: in this latter sense of 
strong displeasure God is angry with 
sinners, and good men may to a cer¬ 
tain degree be angry with those under 
their control who act improperly. Re¬ 
sentment is^ a brooding sentiment alto¬ 
gether arising from a sense of personal 
injury; it is associated with a dislike of 
the offender, as much as the offence, 
and is diminished only by the infliction 
of pain in return; in its rise, progress, 
and effects, it is alike opposed to the 
Christian spirit. Wrath and ire are the 
sentiment of a superior toward an in¬ 
ferior, and when provoked by personal 
injuries discovers itself by haughtiness 
and a vindictive temper: as a senti¬ 
ment of displeasure, wrath is unjustifi¬ 
able between man and man; but the 
wrath of God may be provoked by the 
persevering impenitence of sinners; the 
ire of a heathen god, according to 
the gross views of pagans, was but the 
vxrath of man associated with greater 
power: it was altogether uncon¬ 
nected with moral displeasure. In¬ 
dignation is a sentiment awakened by 
the unworthy and atrocious conduct 
of others; as it is exempt from per¬ 
sonality, it is not irreconcilable with 
the temper of a Christian: a warmth of 
constitution sometimes gives rise to 
pUies of anger; but depravity of heart 
breeds resentmeni: unbending pride is 
a great source of wrath; but indignation 
may flow from a high sense of honor 
and virtue. 

See also Displeasure. 

Anger, Choler. Rage, Fury.—Anger 
(see above). Choler, in French colhre, 
Latin cholera, Greek voXsga, comes 
from bile, of which the English 
word gall is a cognate, because the over¬ 
flowing of bile was supposed to be the 
physical accompaniment of anger. 
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Rcige, in Frencli rage, from Latin rabies, in return; his angry sentiment spends 
madness, and rahio, to rave like a mad- itself in angry words- 
man, signifies madness, hence the loss See also Splenetic. 

of self-control in extreme anger. ANGUISH. See Distress; Pain. 

Compare the use of mad for angry ANIMADVERSION, Criticism, 

among children. Fury, derived through Stricture. Animadversion, in Latin 
French from Latin furia, is from a root aniinadversio, from animadvertere, that 
signifying to rage, which refers especial- is vertere animum ad, signifies to turn 
ly to violent physical expression of the mind to a thing. Criticism, in 
anger, because one is carried or hur- French critique, Latin criticus, Greek 
ried away by the emotion of fury, Kptriicoc, from icpn/etv, to separate, hence 
These words have a progressive force to judge, signifies especially judgment 
in their significance. Choler expresses founded on analysis. Stricture, Latin 
something more sudden and virulent comes from the verb ^r^n^ere, 

than anger; rage is a vehement ebulli- to draw tight, to urge, and signifies in 
tion of anger; and fury is an excess of Latin the exertion of pressure, oppres- 
rage. Anger may be so stifled as not sion, etc. (Compare strict, stringent,) 
to discover itself by any outward Animadversion includes censure and 
symptoms; choler is discoverable b^/ reproof; criticism implies scrutiny and 
the paleness of the visage; rage breaks judgment, whether for or against; and 
forth into extravagant expressions and stricture comprehends a partial invest!- 
violent distortions; fury takes away gation mingled with censure. Weum- 
the use of the understanding. Anger madvert on a personas opinions by con- 
is an infirmity incident to -human tradicting or correcting them; we criti-- 
nature; it ought, however, to be sup- dse a personas works by minutely and 
pressed on all occasions: choler is a rationally exposing their imperfections 
malady too physical to be always cor- and beauties; we pass strictures on 
rected by reflection: rage and fury are pubHc measures by descanting on them 
distempers of the soul, which nothing cursorily and censuring them partially, 
but religion and the grace of God can Animadversions are too personal to be 
cure. impartial, consequently they are sel- 

ANGLE. See Corner, dom just; they are mostly resorted to 

ANGRY, Passionate, Hasty. An- by those who want to build up one 
gry signifies either having anger, or system on the ruins of another: 
prone to anger. Passionate signifies oism is one of the most important and 
prone to passion. Hasty signifies prone honorable departments of literature; 
to excess of haste from intemperate a critic ought justly to weigh the merits 
feeling. arid demerits of authors, but of the 

Angry denotes either a particular two his office is rather to blame than 
state or a habit of the mind; passionate to praise; much less injury will accrue 
expresses a habit of the mind; hastiness to the cause of literature from the 
is mostly a temporary feeling. An severity than from the laxity of criiz- 
angry man is in a state of anger; a dsm; strictures are mostly the vehicles 
passionate man is habitually prone to of party spleen; like most ephemeral 
be passionate. The angry has less that productions, they are too superficial 
is vehement and impetuous in it than to be entitled to serious notice, 
the passionate; the hasty has some- See also C:^sure. 

thing less vehement, but more sudden ANIMAL, Brxtte, Beast. A . mmal , 

and abrupt in it than either. The Latin animal, from anima, life, which 
angry man is not always easily pro- is derived from a root signifying to 
voked, nor ready to retaliate; but he breathe, indicates a living tlnng—c., 
often retains his anger until the cause one that breathes. Brute, Latin hru- 
is removed: the passionate man is tics, heavy, dull, was originally used as 
quickly roused, eager to repay the an adjectivewithbeast,'*a brute beast, 
offence, and speedily appeased by the and hence developed into a substan- 
infliction of pain of which he afterward tive. Beast, French h^te, from Latm 
probably repents: the man is very hesUa, signified the lower animals, a.- 
mon offended, but not ready to offend 1 distinguished from man. 
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Animcd is the generic, hrute and beast tions on the mind or body* ^ To be amr> 
are the specific terms- The animal is moled in its physical sense is simply to 
the thing that lives and moves. If receive the first spark of animal life in 
kmifnal be considered as thinking, will- however small a degree; for there are 
ing, reflecting, and acting, it is con- animated beings in the world possessing 
fln^ in its signification to the human the vital power in an infinite variety 
species; if it be regarded as limited in of degrees and forms: to be animated 
all the functions which mark intelli- in the moral sense is to receive the 
gence and will, if it be divested of smallest portion of the sentient or 
speech and reason, it belongs to the thinking faculty, which is equally 
hrvle; if animal be considered, more- varied in thinking beings; the term 
over, as to its appetites, independent of animation, therefore, taken absolutely, 
reason, of its destination, and conse- never conveys the idea of receiving any 
quent dependence on its mental powers, strong degree of either physical or 
it descends to the beast, Man and moral feeling. To inspire, on the con- 
brute are opposed. To man an im- trary, expresses the communication of 
mortal soul is assigned; but we are a strong moral sentiment or passion; 
not authorized by Scripture to extend hence, to animate with courage is a 
this dignity to the brules, ^‘The less forcible expression than to inspire 
brutes that perish''is the ordinary mode with courage: we likewise speak of 
of distinguishing that part of the anir- inspiring with emulation or a thirst for 
mol creation from the superior order knowledge; not of animaling with 
of terrestrial beings who are destined emulation or a thirst for knowledge, 
to exist in a future world. Animal, To enliven respects the mind; cheer re- 
when applied to man individually, is lates to the heart; exhilarate regards 
a term of reproach; the epithets bhcle the spirits, both animal and mental; 
.and beast are still stronger terms of re- they all denote an action on the frame 
proach, the perversion of the rational by the communication of pleasurable 
faculty being at all times more shock- emotions: the mind is enlivened by 
ing and disgraceful than the absence contemplating the scenes of nature; 
of it by nature. the imagination is enlivened by reading 

ANIMATE, jlnspirb, Enuven, poetry; the benevolent heart is cheerm 
Cheer, ExhiijARATE. Animole, in by witnessing the happiness of others; 
Latin animatus^ from animus, the mind, the spirits are exhilaroled by the con- 
and anima, the soul or vital principle, vivialities of social life: conversation 
signifies in the proper sense to give enlivens society; the conversation of 
life, and in the moral sense to give a kind and considerate friend cheers the 
.spirit. The connection between the drooping spirits in the moments of 
idea of breathing and that of life found trouble; unexpected good news is apt 
in animate (see derivation of animal to exhilarate the spirits. 

-above) is more obvious in the word in- .See also Cheer; Encourage; 
■spire, from in and spirare, breathe into. Hearten. 

Enliven means literally to put life into. Animation, Life, Vivacity^ Spirits — 
‘Cheer, Old Erench ch&re, is derived Animation and life do not differ either 
from Low Latin cara, a face, Greek in sense or application, but the latter 
Kopa, the head (compare cerebrum, the is more in familiar use. They express 
brain, cerebral, etc.) The original either the particular or general state 
meaning is seen in the phrase ‘^be of of the mind. Vivacity and spirit ex- 
,good cheer,” literally put good/ace press only the habitual nature and 
on the matter." It began to si^iify state of the feelings, 
especially a glad face, and thence de- A person of no animation is divested 
veloped the verb to gladden, cheer- of the distin^shing characteristic of 
Exmlarate, in Latin exhilaratits, par- his nature, wmch is mind; a person of 
ticiple exhilaro, fioia Mlaris, Greek no vwacUy is a dull companion; a 

joyful, signifies to make glad. person of no spirit is unfit to associate 
Animole and inspire imply the com- with others. A person with animoMon 
munication of the vital or mental spark; takes an interest in everything: a 
enliven, cheer, and exhilarate signify ac- vwactous man catches at everything 
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that is pleasant and interesting: a 
spirited man enters into plans, makes 
great exertions, and disregards diffi¬ 
culties. A speaker may address his 
audience with more or less animation, 
according to the disposition in which 
he finds it: a man of a vivacious tem¬ 
per diffuses his vivacity into ail his 
words and actions: a man of spirit 
suits his measures to the exigency of 
his circumstances. 

ANIMOSITY. See Enmity. 

ANNALfS. See Anecdotes. 

ANNEX. See Affix. 

ANNOTATION. See Remark. 

ANNOUNCE, Proclaim, Publish. 
Announce, in Latin annundo, is com¬ 
pounded of an or ad and nuncio, to tell 
to any one in a particular manner. 
Proclaim, in Latin proclamo, is com- 
poimded of pro and clamo, to cry before, 
or cry aloud. Publish, in Latin publico, 
from pvblicus and populus, signifies to 
make public or known to the people at 
large. 

The ^ characteristic sense of these 
words is the making of a thing known 
to numbers of individuals: a thing is 
announced in a formal manner to many 
or few; it is proclaimed to a neigh¬ 
borhood, and published to the world. 
We announce an event that is expected 
and just at hand; we proclaim an 
event that requires to be known by 
all the parties interested; we publish 
what is supposed likely to interest all 
who know it. Announcements are 
i^de verbally, or by some well-known 
signal; prodamations are made ver¬ 
bally and accompanied by some ap¬ 
pointed signal; publications are or¬ 
dinarily made through the press, 
or by oral communication from one 
individual to another. The arrival 
of a distin^ished person is announced 
by the ringing of the bells; the 
proclamation of peace by a herald 
is accompanied with certain cere¬ 
monies calculated to excite notice; 
the publication of news is the office 
of the journalist. 

See ^so Advertise. 

ANNOY. See Hector; Inconven¬ 
ience; Worry. 

ANNUL. See Abolish. 

ANSWER, Reply, Rejoinder, Re¬ 
sponse. Answer, Anglo-Saxon ands- 


warian, compounded of and (corre¬ 
sponding to Iktin ante, Greek avn) and 
swerian, to swear, means to swear in 
response to something, to take one^s 
oath concerning the other side of 
the question. Reply comes from the 
French repliquer, Latin replica, unfold, 
signifying to unfold or enlarge upon 
by way of explanation. Rejoin is com- 
poimded of re and jungere, to join, sig¬ 
nifying to join or add in return. Re^ 
sponse, in Latin responsus, participle 
of respondeo, compounded of re and 
spondeo, promise (compare sponsor), 
signifies to promise in return, to give 
sanction to in return. 

Under all these terms is included the 
idea of using words in return for other 
words, or returning a sound for a sound. 
An answer is given to a question; a 
reply is made to an assertion; a re¬ 
joinder is made to a reply; a response 
is made in accordance with the words 
of another. We answer either for the 
purpose of affirmation, information, or 
contradiction; we always reply or re- 
join, in order to explain or confute; 
responses are made by way of assent 
or confirmation. It is impolite not to 
answer when we are addressed: argu-' 
ments are maintained by the alternate 
replies and rejoinders of two parties; 
but such arguments seldom tend to the 
pleasure and improvement of society: 
the responses in the Liturgy are pe¬ 
culiarly calculated to keep alive the 
attention of those who t^e part in 
the devotion. 

answer may be either spoken or 
written, or delivered in anjr manner; 
reply and rejoinder are used in personal 
discourse only: a response may be said 
or sung, or delivered in a formal man¬ 
ner. 

Animals as well as men may give 
answers or make responses, though not 
replies or rejoinders. 

Answerable, Responsible, Accountable^ 
Amenable. — Answerable, from answer, 
signifies ready or able to answer for. 
Responsible, from respondeo, to answer, 
has a similar meaning in its original 
sense. Accountable, from account, sig¬ 
nifies able or ready to give an account.. 
Amenable, from the French amener, 
to lead, signifies liable to be led or 
bound. 

Between answerable and responsible 
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there is a close alliance in the sense, 
but some difference in the application. 
A person is answerable generally in re¬ 
spect to what he undertakes to pay or 
take charge of; he is answerable for 
his own debts, or for the debts of others 
to which he has made himself liable; 
he may also be answerable for things 
left in his charge: responsible is appli^ 
to higher matters of trust or duty; as 
an officer is responsible for the conduct 
of the men who are under him; so to 
hold a responsible position under gov¬ 
ernment; and in an extended sense 
to be morally responsible —that is, rc- 
sponsible to society as a moral agent. 

Answerable and responsible convey 
the idea of a pledge given for the per¬ 
formance of some act, or the fulfil¬ 
ment of some engagement, a breach of 
which subjects the defaulter to loss, 
punishment, or disgrace: accountable 
implies simply giving an account or 
explanation of one's proceedings. The 
two former have respect to the obliga¬ 
tions only: the accountability results 
from the relation of the parties; a 
person is accountable to his employer 
for the manner in which he has con¬ 
ducted any business intrusted to him; 
a child is accountable to his parents for 
all his actions while he is under their 
control; and we are all accountable to 
the Great Judge of all. To be ame¬ 
nable is to be accountable as far as laws 
and regulations bind a person; one 
is amenable to the laws of society, or 
he is amenable to the rules of the 
house in which he is only an inmate. 

See also Cokrespondent. 

ANTAGONIST. See Enemy. 

ANTKCEDKNT, Preceding, Fore¬ 
going, Previous, Anterior, Prior, 
Former. Antecedent, in Latin ante- 
cedens —^that is, ante and cedens, going 
before. Preceding, in Latin precedens, 
going before. Foregoing, literally going 
before. Previous is in Latin prcevvus, 
that is, prm and via, in the way before. 
Anterior, the comparative of the Latin 
in arde, before. Prior, in Latin prior, 
comparative of primus, first. Former, 
in English the comparative of first. 

Antecedent, meceding, foregoing, pre¬ 
vious are employed for what goes or 
happens before: anterior, prior, former, 
for what is or exists before. Ante¬ 
cedent marks priority of order, place. 


and position, with this peculiar circum¬ 
stance, that it denotes the relation of 
influence, dependence, and connection 
established between two objects: thus, 
in logic the premises are called the 
antecedent, and the conclusion the con¬ 
sequent; in theology or politics, the 
antecedent is any decree or resolution 
which influences another decree or 
action; in mathematics it is that term 
from which any induction can be drawn 
to another; in grammar, the antecedent 
is that which requires a particular 
regimen from its subsequent. Ante¬ 
cedent and preceding both denote pri¬ 
ority of time, or the order of events; 
but the former in a more vague and 
indeterminate manner than the latter. 
A preceding event is that which hap¬ 
pens immediately before the one of 
which we are speaking; whereas ante¬ 
cedent may have events of circum¬ 
stances intervening. An antecedent 
proposition may be separated from its 
consequent by other propositions; but 
a preceding proposition is closely fol¬ 
lowed by another. In this sense ante¬ 
cedent is opposed to posterior; preceding 
to succeeding. 

Preceding respects simply the succes¬ 
sion of tir es and things; but previous 
denotes the succession of actions and 
events, with the collateral idea of their 
connection with an ’ influence upon 
each other: we speak of the preceding 
day, or the preceding chapter, merely 
as the day or chapter that goes before; 
but when we sp:ak of a previous en¬ 
gagement or a previous inquiry, it 
supposes an engagement preparatory 
to something that is to follow: previous 
is opposed to subsequent: foregoing is 
employed to mark the order of things 
narrated or stated; as when we spe^ 
of the foregoing statement, the fore¬ 
going objections, or the foregoing cal¬ 
culation, etc.: foregoing is opposed to 
following. 

Anterior, prior, and former have aU 
a relative sense, and are used for 
things that are more before than others: 
anterior is a technical term to denote 
forwardness in place or time, but more 
commonly the former, as in anatomy; 
the anterior or fore part of the skull, in 
contradistinction to the posterior part; 
so likewise the anterior or fore front 
of a building, in opposition to the back 
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front: prior is used in the sense of 
previotcs when speaking comparatively 
of twp or more things when it implies 
anticipation; a prior claim invalidates 
the one that is set up; a prior engage¬ 
ment prevents the forming of any 
other that is proposed: former is em¬ 
ployed either with regard to times, as 
former times, in contradistinction to 
Jater periods, or with regard to prop¬ 
ositions, when the former or first 
thing mentioned is opposed to the 
latter or last mentioned. 

ANTHRAX, Malignant pustule, 
Splenic fever, Carbuncle. Anthrax, 

. Greek dvQpa^, a carbuncle or coal (com- 
;pare anthracite), is the name for a dis¬ 
ease attacking animals, and character¬ 
ized by the appearance of malignant 
boils, or carbuncles. The various syno- 
nymes refer to the characteristics of the 
disease, but do not differ in application. 
Splenic fever refers to the enlargement 
of the spleen, caused by the disease. 
Malignant pustule refers especially to 
the inflammation and breaking of the 
boils. Carbuncle in itself does not in¬ 
dicate the disease as it is now known; 
it is the early name applied to boils in 
the skin. 

The disease was long believed to 
^ect the lower animals only, but late 
in 1915 several persons in the United 
States were attacked by it, some with 
fatal results. The Department of 
Agriculture placed at the disposal of 
the attending physicians a remedy it 
had been using with marked success 
among cattle^ and in one case this 
proved effective, while in others the 
application was too late. 

ANTICIPATE. See Prevent. 

ANTIPATHY. See Aversion. 

ANTIQUE. See Old. 

ANXIETY. See Care; Distress; 

ORRY. 

ANY. See Some. 

APARTMENTS. See Lodgings. 

APATHY. See Indifference. 

APE. See Imitate. 

APERTURE. See Opening. 

APEX. See Zenith. 

APHORISM. See Anxious. 

APOLOGIZE, Defend, Justify, 
Exculpate, Excuse, Plead. Apolo¬ 
gize, from the Greek dTroXoym, and 
dr-okoydofiai, compounded of dsTo, from 
or away, and Xlyw, speak, signifies 


to do away by speaJdng. Defend, in 
French d^eridre, is compounded of 
de and fendo, signifying to keep or 
ward ofi. Jtestify, in French justifier, 
Latin justifico, is compounded of Jus¬ 
tus and fado, signifying to do justice, 
or to put right. Exculpate, in Latin 
exculpatus, participle of exculpo, com¬ 
pounded of ex and culpa, signifies to 
get out of a fault. Excuse, in French 
excuser, Latin excuso, compoimded of 
ex and causa, signifies to get out of 
any charge, causa being a legal term, 
found in the phrases '‘to plead one’s 
cause, "make out a case,^ etc. Plead, 
in French plaider, is derived from 
placere, to please, like the words plea, 
please, pla^e, etc. 

There is always some imperfection 
supposed or real which gives rise to 
an apology; with regard to persons it 
presupposes a consciousness of im¬ 
propriety, if not of guilt; we apologize 
for an error by acknowledging ourselves 
guilty of it: a defence presupposes a 
consciousness of innocence more or less; 
we defend ourselves against a charge by 
proving its fallacy: a justification is 
founded on the conviction not only of 
entire innocence, but of strict pro¬ 
priety^; 'WQ justify our conduct against 
any imputation by proving that it 
was blameless; exculpation rests on 
the conviction of innocence with re¬ 
gard to the fact: we exculpate ourselves 
from all blame by proving that we took 
no part in the transaction: excuse and 
plea are not grounded on any idea of 
innocence; they are rather appeals for 
favor resting on some collateral cir¬ 
cumstance which serves to extenuate; 
a plea is frequently an idle or unfounded 
excuse, a frivolous attempt to lessen disy 
pleasure; we excuse ourselves for m 
neglect by alleging indisposition; we 
plead for forgiveness by solicitation and 
entreaty. 

An apolo^ mostly respects the con¬ 
duct of individuals with regard to each 
other as equals; it is a voluntary act,' 
springing out of a regard to decorum ^ 
or the good opinion of others. Toj 
avoid misunderstandings it is necessary 
to apologize for any omission that wears 
the appearance of neglect.^ A defence 
respects matters of higher importance: 
the violations of laws or public morals: 
judicial questions decided in a court 
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or matters of opinion which are offered 
to the decision of the public; no one 
defends himself but he whose conduct 
or opinions are called in question. A 
fiisiifimtion is applicable to ail moral 
cases in common hfe, whether of a seri¬ 
ous nature or otherwise: it is the act 
of individuals toward each other ac¬ 
cording to their different stations: no 
one can demand a justification from 
another without a sufficient authority, 
and no one will attempt to justify him¬ 
self to another whose authority he 
does not acknowledge: men justify 
themselves either on principles of hon¬ 
or or from the less creditable motive 
of concealing their imperfections from 
the observation and censure of others. 
An exculpation is the act of an inferior; 
it respects the violations of duty tow¬ 
ard the superior; it is dictated by 
necessity, and seldom the offspring of 
any higher motive than the desire to 
screen one’s self from punishment: 
exculpation regards offences only of 
commission; excuse is employed for 
those of omission as well as com¬ 
mission: we excuse ourselves oftener 
for what we have not done than for 
what we have done: it is the act of 
persons in all stations, and arises from 
various motives, dishonorable or other*^ 
wise: a person may often have sub¬ 
stantial reasons to excuse himself from 
doing a thing or for not having done 
it; an excuse may likewise sometimes 
be the refuge, of idleness and selfish¬ 
ness. To plead is properly a judicial 
act, and extended in its sense to the 
ordinary concerns of life; it is mostly 
employed for the benefit of others 
rather than ourselves. 

Excuse and pUa^ which are mostly 
employed in an unfavorable sense, are 
to apology^ defence^ and exculpation as 
the means to an end: an apology is 
lame when, .instead of an honest con¬ 
fession of an unintentional error, an 
idle attempt is made at justification; a 
defence is poor when it does not contain 
siifficient to^ invalidate the charge; a 
justification is nugatory when it applies 
to conduct altogether wrong; an excuse 
or a plea is frivolous or idle which 
turns upon some falsehood, misrepre¬ 
sentation, or irrelevant point. 

APOPHTHEGM or Apothegm. See 
Axiom. 


APOSTATE. See Recreajstt. 

APPALL. See Dismay. 

APPAREL, Attire, Array. Ap¬ 
parel comes from Old French apareiller^ 
from Latin ad, to, and Medieval Latin 
pariculus, from par, equal, meaning to 
put together things that are alike, to 
arrange, hence to arrange the dress. 
Attire comes from Old French olirier, 
from ad, to, and Old French tire or 
Here, a row (compare our word tier), 
possibly of Teutonic origin; it means 
to place in rows, hence to arrange. 
Array comes from Latin ad and Teu¬ 
tonic rede, ready; and meant at first 
to get ready. 

These terms are all appKcable to 
dress or exterior decoration. Apparel 
is the dress of every one; attire is the 
dress of the great; array is the dress 
of particular persons on particular 
occasions: it is the first abject of every 
man to provide himself with apparel 
suitable to his station; but the desire 
of shining forth in gaudy attire is the 
property of little minds: in festivals 
and solemn occasions it may be proper 
for those who are to be conspicuous to 
set themselves out with a comely array^ 
Apparel and attire respect the quality 
and fashion of the thing; but array has 
regard to the disposition of the things 
with their neatness and decorum: 
parel may be costly or mean; attire 
may be gay or shabby; but array wiU 
never be otherwise than neat or 
comely. 

APPARENT, Visible, Clear, 
Plain, Obvioxjs, Evibent, Manifest, 
Apparent, in Latin apparens, participle 
of appareo, to appear, signifies the 
quality of appearing- Visible, in Latin 
visibilis, from visus, participle of video, 
to see, signifies capaole of being seen. 
Clear is in French clair, German, Swe¬ 
dish, etc., klar, Latin clams. Plain, in 
Latin planus, even, simifies what is so 
smooth and unencumbered that it can 
be seen. Obvious in Latin obvius, com¬ 
pounded of ob and via, signifies the 
quality of lying in one’s way or before 
one’s eyes. Evident, in French Svident, 
Latin evidens, means something clearly 
seen or known, from e or ex, ovl, and 
video, see. The intensive force of a 
in this case is similar to that of the 
prepositions or adverb in English 
phrases like ^*see one’s way out^ of 
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difficulty, ‘Ho see through" something, 
etc. Manifest^ in French manifested 
Iiatin manifesto, compounded of ma^ 
nusy the hand, and festuSd possibly 
from fendoy to strike, si^iifi^ the 
quality of oeing so near that it can 
be laid hold of by the hand. 

These words agree in expressingj^^ari- 
ous de^ees in the capability of seeing; 
but visible is the only one used purely 
in a physical sense; apparenty dear, 
plain, and obvious are used physically 
and morally: evident and manifest sole¬ 
ly in a moral acceptation. That which 
is simply an object of sight is visible; 
that which presents itself to our view 
in any form, real or otherwise, is ap¬ 
parent; the stars themselves are visible 
to us; but their size is apparent. 

Visible is applied to that which mere¬ 
ly admits of being seen; apparent and 
the other terms denote not only what 
is to be seen, but what is easily to be 
seen: they are all applied as epithets 
to objects of mental discernment; 
what is apparent strikes the view; what 
is clear is to be seen in aU its parts and 
in its proper colors: it is opposed to 
that which is obscure; what is plain, 
is seen by a plain understanding: it 
requires no deep reflection or severe 
study; it is opposed to what is intri¬ 
cate: what is obvious presents itself 
readily to the mind of every one; it 
is seen at the first glance, and is op¬ 
posed to that which is abstruse: what 
is emdeni is seen forcibly, and leaves 
no hesitation on the mind; it is op¬ 
posed to that which is dubious; marm- 
fast is a greater degree of the evident;' 
it strikes on the understanding and 
forces conviction; it is opposed to that 
which is dark. A thing is appo^mi 
upon the face of it: a case is 
it is decided on immediately; a truth 
is plain; it is involved in no perplexity; 
it is not multifarious in its bearings: 
a falsehood is plain; it admits of no 
question: a reason is obvious; it flows 
out of the nature of the case: a proc^ 
is eividmt; it requires no discussion, 
there is nothing in it that clashes or 
contradicts; the guilt or innocence of a 
person is evident when evej^hing serves 
to strengthen the conclusion: a contra¬ 
diction or absurdity manifest which is 
felt by all as soon as it is percdved. 


APPEAR. See Look; See; Seem: 
Transpibe, 

APPEARANCE, Air, Aspect. A p- 
pearance si^fies the thing that ap¬ 
pears or the manner of appearing. 
Air (see Air). Aspect, in Latin aspec- 
tus, from aspicio, from ad (to) and 
specere, look, cognate with English spp, 
signifies the thing that is looked ui;x>n 
or seen. 

Appearance is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms. The whob external 
form, figure, or colors, whatever is 
visible to the eye, is its appearance; 
air is a particular appearance of any 
object as far as it is indicative of its 
quality or condition; an air of wretch- 
einess or poverty: ccspect is the partial 
appearance of a body as it presents one 
of its sides to view; a gloomy or cheeis 
ful aspect. It is not safe to judge oi 
either persons or things altogether by 
appearances; the appearance and reah 
ity are often at variance: the appear^ 
ance of the smi is that of a moving 
body, but astronomers assert that it 
Ims no motion round the earth: there 
are particular towns, habitations, or 
rooms which have always an air of 
comfort, or the contrary: this is a sort 
of appearance the most to be relied 
on: politicians of a certain stamp are 
always busy in judging for the future 
from the aspect of affairs; but their 
predictions, like those of astrologers 
who judge from the aspect of "the 
heavens, frequently turn out to the 
discredit of the prophet. 

See also Air; Show. 

APREASE, Calm, Pacify, Quim*, 
Still. For derivation of a/ppease see 
Allay. Calm comes from Late Latin 
crnmnay the heat of the sun, Greek 
modified by Latin calere, to 
grow liot, and signified rest during the 
day. Pacify, in Latin padficoy com¬ 
pounded or pax and facia, signifies to 
make peaceable. Quiet, in French quiet, 
Latm quietus, from quies, rest, signifies 
to put to rest. Still, from Anglo-Saxon 
stillan, to remain in a stall, is allied 
with the German stellen, to place, and 
signifies to stop all movement, to place 
at rest. 

To appease is to remove great agita*^ 
tion; to calm is to bring into a tranquil 
states The wind is appeased, the sea 
With regard to persons^ it ia 
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necessaxy to appease those who are in 
transports of passion, and to calm those 
who are in trouble, anxiety, or appre¬ 
hension. Appease respects matters of 
force or violence, calm those of inquie¬ 
tude and distress: one is appeased by a 
submissive behavior, and calmed by the 
renaoval of danger. Pacify corre¬ 
sponds to appease, and quiet to calm; 
in sense they are the same, but in ap¬ 
plication they diifer; appease and (Mm 
are used only in reference to objects 
of importance; pacify and quiet t‘o 
those of a more famili^ nature: the 
uneasy humors of a child are pacified 
or its groundless fears are quieted- Still 
is a loftier expression than any of the 
j’ormer terms; serving mostly for the 
grave or poetic style: it is an onoma- 
topaeia for restraining or putting to 
silence that which is noisy and boister¬ 
ous. 

See also Ali^y; Mollify. 

APPELLATION. See Name. 

APPLAUD. See Praise. 

APPLAUSE, Acclamation. 
plause, from the Latin applaudo, signi¬ 
fies, literally, to clap or stamp the feet 
to a thing. Acclamation, from^ acclamo, 
signifies a crying out to a thing. 

These terms express a public dem- 
onstrationj the former by means of 
a noise with the hands or feet; the 
latter by means of shouts and cries: 
the former being employed as a testi¬ 
mony of approbation; the latter as a 
sanction, or an indication of respect. 
An actor looks for applause; a speaker 
looks for acclamation- What a man 
does calls forth applause^ but the per¬ 
son himself is mostly received with 
acclamations- At the hustings popular 
speeches meet with applause^ and 
favorite members are greeted with loud 
acclamations- 

APPLICATION. See Attend. 

APPLY. See Added; Address. 

APPOINT, Order, Prescreb]^ Or¬ 
dain. Appoint {see Aislot)- Order, 
in French ordre, Latin ordinp, to ar¬ 
range, dispose, ordo, order, signifies to 
place in regular position. Prescribe, in 
Latin prescriho, compounded of prce, 
before, and scribere, to write, signifies 
to draw a line for a person. Ordain 
is a variation of order- 

To appoint is either the act of an 
equal or superior; we appoint a meet¬ 


ing with any one at a given time and 
place; a kmg appoints his ministers. 
To order is the act of one invested with 
partial authority: a customer orders a 
commodity from his tradesman: a 
master gives his orders to his servant. 
To prescribe is the act of one who is 
superior by virtue of his knowledge: a 
physician prescribes for his patient. To 
ordain is an act emanating from the 
highest authority: kings and coimcils 
ordain; but their ordinances must be 
conformable to what is ordained by 
the Divine Being. Appointments are 
made for the convenience of individuals 
or communities; but they may be 
altered or annulled at the pleasure of 
the contracting parties. Orders are 
dictated by the superior only, but they 
presuppose a discretionary obligation 
on the part of the individual to whom 
they are given. Prescriptions are bind¬ 
ing on none but such as voluntarily ad¬ 
mit their authority; but ordinances 
leave no choice to those on whom they 
are imposed to accept or reject them: 
the ordinances of man are not less bind¬ 
ing than those of God, so long as they 
do not expressly contradict the divine 
law. 

Appointments are kept, orders execut¬ 
ed or obeyed, prescriptions followed, or^ 
dinances submitted to. It is a point of 
politeness or honor, if not of direct 
moral obligation, to keep the appoint-- 
ments which we have made. Interest 
will lead men to execute the orders 
which they receive in the course of 
business: duty obliges them to obey 
the orders of their superiors. It is a 
nice matter to prescribe to another 
without hurting his pride; this prin¬ 
ciple leads men often to regarcf the 
coxmsels of their best friends as pre¬ 
scriptions; with children it is an un¬ 
questionable duty to follow the pre¬ 
scriptions of those whose age, station, 
or experience authorizes them to pre¬ 
scribe- God has ordained all things for 
our good; it rests with ourselves to 
submit to His ordinances and be happy. 

See also Constitute. 

APPORTION. See Distribute. 

APPRAISE, Appreciate, Esti< 
MATE, Esteem. Appraise and appre^ 
date, both from appreUo and appreti^ 
atus, participle of appredo, compounded 
of ad and pretium, a price, signify to set 
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a price or value on a thing. Estimate 
comes from estimatus, participle of 
estimo^ to value. Tc esteem is a varia¬ 
tion of estimate. 

Apjpraise and appreciate are used in 
precisely the same sense for setting a 
value on anything according to relative 
circumstances; but the one is used in 
the proper, and the other in the figura¬ 
tive sense: a sworn appraiser appraises 
goods according to the condition of the 
articles and their salable property; the 
characters of men are appreciated by 
others when their good and bad quali¬ 
ties are justly put in a balance. 

To estimate a thing is to get the sum 
of its value by calculation; to esteem 
anything is to judge its actual and in¬ 
trinsic value. Estimate is used either 
in a proper or a figurative acceptation; 
esteem only in a moral sense: the ex¬ 
pense of an undertaking, losses by fire, 
gains by trade, are estimated at a cer¬ 
tain sum; the estimate may be too high 
or too low: the moral worth of men is 
often estimated above or below the 
reality, according to the particular bias 
of the estimator; but there are individ¬ 
uals of such an unquestionable worth 
that they need only to be known in 
order to be esteemed. 

APPRECIATE. See Appraise. 

APPREHEND, Conceive, Sup- 
pos:^ Imagine. To apprehend, from 
the Latin ad and prehendo, I lay hold 
of, signifies to take. Conceive, from the 
Latin con and capio, to take together— 
that is, to put together in the mind. 
Suppose, from the Latin suppono, to 
put one thing in the place of another. 
Imagine, from imago, to have an 
image or figure of anything in the 
mind. 

To apprehend is simply to take an 
idea into the mind; thus we may ap~ 
prehend any object that we hear or 
see: to conceive is to form an idea in 
the mind, as to conceive the idea of 
doing anything, to conceive a design. 

Apprehending is the first effort of the 
thinking faculty: conceiving is the act 
of a more matured understanding; the 
former belongs to children as weU as 
grown persons, the latter more properly 
to grown persons. Apprehending is 
performed by the help of the senses; 
we may be quick or dull of apprehen^ 
won. Conceiving is performed oy re- 


1 fLection and combination: we may 
conceive properly or improperly. 

That of which we can have no sensi¬ 
ble impression is not to be apprehended, 
that which is above the reach of our 
thought is not to be conceived. 

To apprehend and to conceive are ap¬ 
plied only to reality, to suppose and 
imagine are applied to things which 
may exist only in the imagination; but 
the former being drawn from that 
which is real may be probable or im¬ 
probable according to circumstances; 
the latter being the peculiar act of the 
imagination, more commonly exists in 
the imagination only. 

These terms are all employed to de¬ 
note one's opinion or belief in regard to 
ordinary matters with a like distinction. 
Apprehend expresses the weakest kind 
of behef, the having the least idea of 
the presence of a thing. 

A man is said to conceive that on 
which he forms a direct opinion. 

What one supposes may admit of 
a doubt; it is frequently only conject¬ 
ural. 

What one imagines may bo alto¬ 
gether improbable or impossiblo, and 
that which cannot be imagined may 
be too improbable to admit of being 
believed. 

Apprehend, Fear, Dread. — Appre¬ 
hend signifies to have an idea of danger 
in one's mind, without necessarily im¬ 
plying any sentiment of fear. Fear, 
Anglo-Saxon feer, a sudden peril or 
danger, referred originally to the peril 
of travelling, and is allied to faran, 
modern fare, meaning to travel. Dread, 
Anglo-Saxon dreedan, to be afraid, ex¬ 
presses the highest de^ee of fear. 

What is possible may be apprehended; 
we may apprehend a change in the 
weather, or that an accident will take 
place by the way. What is probable 
may be feared; we may fear the con¬ 
sequences of a person's resentment. 
Not only the evil which is nigh, but 
that which is exceeding great, pro¬ 
duces dread. 

Apprehend is said only of things. 
Fear and dread are also applied to per¬ 
sons with the like distinction; fear is 
a salutary sentiment; it is the senti¬ 
ment of a child toward a parent or 
instructor; dread, as toward a fellow< 
creature, is produced by harshness and 
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oppression, but in regard to our Maier 
is produced by the consciousness of 
guilt. 

APRE5EHENSION. See Woery. 

APPRISE. See Inform. 

APPRISEI>. See Aware. 

APPROACH, Access, Admittance. 
A.p'i^odchy Old French aprochier^ from 
Latin near, signifies near toy- 

that is, coming near to. Access^ in 
accessw^ from ac or ad, and cedere, 
to go, is, properly, going to. Ad- 
mittance (see Admit). 

Approach signifies the coming near 
or toward an object, and consequently 
is an unfinished act, but access and od- 
mnUance are finished acts; access is the 
coining to—that is, as close to an object 
as is needful; and admittance is the 
coming into any place or into the 
presence or society ^ of any person. 
Approach expresses simply the act of 
drawing near, but access and admittance 
comprehend, in their signification, the 
liberty and power of carmng to or into: 
an apprbach may be quick or slow, an 
access easy or difficult, an admittance 
free or exclusive. 

Approach may sometimes be taken 
for a road or way of approach, which 
brings it nearer in sense to the other 
terms, as the approaches to a bridge or 
a town. 

Access is used only in its proper sense 
for the act of persons; approach and ad- 
mittance are employed figuratively, as 
the approach of winter, age, etc., or the 
approach to immortality, in the sense 
of coming near to it in similitude, the 
^rrdttance of immoral thoughts into the 
mindl. 

Approach, Approximate.—Approach 
(see preceding use). Approximate, com¬ 
pound of ap and proximvs, to come 
nearest or next, signifies either to draw 
near or bring near. To approach is 
intransitive only; a person ap^oaches 
an object. To approximate is both 
transitive and intransitive; a person 
approximates two objects to each other. 

To approach denotes simply the mov¬ 
ing of an object toward another, but to 
approodmate denotes the gradu^ mov¬ 
ing of two objects toward each other: 
that which approaches may come into 
immediate conjunction; but bodies 
may approximate for soma time before 
ijiey form a iunotio% or may never 


form a junction. An equivocation ap- 
proaches to a he. Minds approximate 
by long intercourse. 

APPROBATION. See Assent; 
Consent, 

APPROPRIATE, Usurp, Arro¬ 
gate, Assume, Ascribe. Appropriate, 
in French approprier, compounded of 
ad and propriatus, participle of pro- 
priare, an old verb, and proprius, proper 
or own (compare proper), signifies to 
make one's own. Usurp, in French 
usurper j Latin usurpo, from usu rapere, 
to seize for one's own use, signifies to 
make use of as one’s own. Arrogate, in 
Latin arrogatus, participle of arrogo, 
signifies to ask or claim for one's self. 
Assume, in French assumer, Latin 
assumo, compounded of as or ad and 
sumo, to take, signifies to take to one's 
self. Ascribe, in Latin ascribo, com¬ 
ounded of ad and scribo, write, signL 
es here to write down to one's own 
account. 

The idea of taking something to one's 
self by an act of one's own is common 
to all these terms. To appropriate is 
to take to one's self with or without 
right; to usurp is to take to one's self 
by violence or in violation of right. 
Appropriating is applied in its proper 
sense to goods in possession; usurping 
is properly applied to power, titles, 
rights. Individuals appropriate what¬ 
ever comes to their hands which they 
use as their own; they usurp power 
when they exercise the functions of gov¬ 
ernment without a legitimate sanction. 

These words may be ^plied in the 
same sense to moral or spiritual objects. 

Arrogate, assume, and ascribe denote 
the taki^ to one's self, but do not, like 
appropriate and usurp, imply taking 
from another. Arrogate is a more vio¬ 
lent action than assume, and assume 
than ascribe. Arrogate and assume are 
employed either in the proper or figura¬ 
tive sens^ ascribe only in the figurative 
sense. We arrogate distinctions, hon¬ 
ors, titles; we asmme names, rights, 
and privileges. In the moral sense we 
arrogate pre-eminence, assume impor¬ 
tance, ascribe merit. To arrogate is a 
species of moral usurpation; it is always 
accompained with haughtiness and 
contempt for others: that is arrogated 
to one's sdf to which one has not the 
sma,Uest titles an arrogcmt temp^ is 
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one of the most odioi^ features in the 
human character; it is a compoimd of 
folly and insolence* To assume is a 
species of moral appropriation; its 
objects are of a less serious nature than 
those of arrogatiTigj and it does less vio¬ 
lence to moral propriety: we may as- 
sums in trifles, we arrogate only in im¬ 
portant matters. To ascribe is oftener 
an act of vanity than of injustice: 
many men may be entitled to the merit 
which they ascribe to themselves; 
but by this very act they lessen the 
merit of their best actions. 

Arrogating as an action, or arrogance 
as a deposition, is always taken m a 
bad sense: the fonner is always Ro¬ 
tated by the most preposterous pride; 
the latter is associated with every un¬ 
worthy quality. Assumption as an 
action varies in its character according 
to circumstances; it may ^ be eith^ 

f ood, bad, or indifferent: it is justi- 
able in certain exigencies to assume 
a command where there is no one else 
able to direct; it is often a matter 
of in^fference what name a person 
assumes who does so only in conform¬ 
ity to the will of another; but it is 
always bad to assume a name as a 
mask to impose uj^n others. As a 
disposition assumption is always bad, 
but still not to the same degree as 
arrogance. An arrogant man renders 
himself intolerable to society: an 
surmng man makes hims^ offensive: 
arrogance is the characteristic of men; 
assumption is peculiar to youths; an 
arrogant man can be humbled only by 
silent contempt; an assuming youth 
must be checked by the voice of au¬ 
thority. I 

See also Monopouizb; Nab; Pb- 
cxmiAK. 

approve. See Ratift. 
APPROXIMATE. See Approach. 
APT. See Fit; Ready. 
APTITUDE. See Knack. 
ARBITER. See Judge. 
ARBITRARY. See Absolute, 
arbitrate, Adjust, Decide, De- 
tormine, Mediate, Settle. Arbitrate 
(for derivation see Judge) means to 
decide as an outsider, an impartial 
judge. AdjvM (not derived from jus¬ 
tice, but from ad and juxta, nert to) 
meant originally to put side by side, to 
put something into a proper relation to 


m 

something else. Decide is derived from 
de and ccedere, to cut, and means to cut 
off, hence to end. Determine com^ 
from Latin de and terminarey from ter^ 
minus^ limit, and meant to decide the 
limits of something. Mediatej from 
Latin mediuSy middle, meant to act as 
a go-between. Settle meant to cause 
to rest, from Anglo-Saxon setl^ seat 
(compare the noun settle, a seat). It 
received the special sense of to es¬ 
tablish peace oetween two combat¬ 
ants, from an association with the 
Anglo-Saxon scekt, the end of a suity 
allied to the vero sacan, to contend^ 
which appears in forsake. Of these 
terms mediate and arbitrate refer ^ 
pecially to the difficulties that arise 
between states or between other or¬ 
ganized groups of individuals- To- 
^nediate involves an action prior to 
arbitration, for it is based upon a 
tender of the ^^good offices’^ of a neu¬ 
tral nation to others in a dispute or 
war. In case it is accepted the wiedi^ 
ating nation may become the arbitrator 
or the dispute may be submitted to 
another form of arbitration—th&t is, 
final decision concerning: the justice of 
the case by an impartial court. For 
an analysis of the difference between 
decide and determine see the article on 
decide. Decide and deterrrdrie refer 
to purely intellectual operations. Ono 
may decide or determine the rights of 
a case without proceeding to adjust 
the difficulties or to settle the disturtn 
ance. Adjust and settle imply active 
participation. Adjust and settle differ 
mainly in the connotations sugg^ed 
by their derivations. We adjust matters 
where the trouble is due to a lack of 
mutual understanding between two con* 
flicting parties. We settle a disturbance 
where conffictii^ claims cannot be od- 
justed by superior force or authority. 

ARBITRATOR. See Judge; Paci¬ 
fist. 

architect, BtriLDER. Architect^ 
from architecture, in Latin architectus^ 
from architectural Greek ^pxtr^icraM^ 
compounded of the chief, and 

art or contrivance, signifies the 
chief of contrivers. Builder, from the 
verb to huUd, denotes the person oourf 
cemed in buildings, who cames the 
structure of houses, either by his money 
or his personal service. 
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An architect is an artist* employed 
only to form the plans for large build¬ 
ing; a builder is a simple tradesman, 
or even workman, who builds common 
dwelling-houses. 

ARCHIVE* See Record. 

ARDENT* See Hot; Sangitine. 

ARDOR* See Fervor; Zeal. 

ARDUOUS. See Hard. 

ARGUE, Dispute, Debate. Argue 
comes from Latin argucre^ to make 
clear. Dispute, in French disputer, 
Latin dispyuto, compounded of dis and 
pytUo, signifies to think differently; in 
an extended sense, to assert a different 
opinion. Debate, in French d^battre, 
compounded of the intensive syllable de 
and hattre, to beat or fight, signifies to 
contend for and against. 

To argtie is to defend one’s self; to 
dispute, to oppose another; to debate, 
to dispute in a formal manner. To 
argue on a subject is to explain the rea¬ 
sons or proofs in support of an asser¬ 
tion; to argue with a person is to de¬ 
fend a position against him: to dispute 
a thing is to advance objections against 
a position; to dispute with a person is 
to start objections against his positions, 
to attempt to refute them: a debate is 
a disputation held by many. To argue 
does not necessarily suppose a convic¬ 
tion on the part of the arguer that what 
he defends is true, nor a real difference 
of opinion in his opponent; for some 
men have such an itching propensity 
for an argument that they will attempt 
to prove what nobody denies: to dfs- 
pute always supposes an opposition to 
some person, but not a sincere opposi¬ 
tion to the thing; for we may dispute 
that which we do not deny, for the 
sake of holding a dispute with one who 
is of different sentiments: to debate 
presupposes a multitude of clashing or 
opposing opinions. Men of many 
words argue for the sake of talking: 
men of ready tonnes dispute for the 
sake of victory: in parliament men 
often debate for the sake of opposing the 
ruling party, or from any other motive 
than the love of truth. 

Argue, Evince, ^ Prove,—Argue (see 
above). Evince, in Latin evinco, com¬ 
pounded of vinco, to prove, or make out, 
and e, forth, signifies to bring to light, 
to make to appear clear. Prove, in 
French provjoer, in Latin probo, from 


probus, good, signifies to make good 
or to make to appear good. 

These terms in general convey the 
idea of evidence, but with gradations: 
argue denotes the smallest, and prove 
the highest degree. To argue is to 
serve as an indication amoxmting to 
probability; to evince denotes an indi¬ 
cation so clear as to remove doubt; to 
prove marks an evidence so positive as 
to produce conviction. It argues a want 
of candor in any man to conceal cir¬ 
cumstances in his statement which are 
in any wise calculated to affect the sub¬ 
ject in question: the tenor of a person’s 
conversation may evince the refinement 
of his mind and the purity of his taste: 
when we see men sacrificmg their 
peace of mind and even their integrity 
of character to ambition it proves to 
us how important it is even in early 
life to check this natural and in some 
measure laudable, but still insinuating 
and dangerous, passion. 

Argument, Reason] Proof,—Argun 
ment, from argue, signifies either the 
thing that argues, or that which is 
brought forward in arguing. Reason, in 
French raison, Latin ratio, from ratus, 
participle of reor, think, signifies the 
faculty of mind which draws conclu¬ 
sions. Proof, like prove, is derived 
ultimately from Latin proous, good, ex¬ 
cellent, and means that which tests and 
reveals the excellence of something. 

An argument serves for defence; a 
reason for justification; a proof for con¬ 
viction. Arguments are adduced in 
support of a hypothesis or proposition; 
reasons are assigned in matters of be¬ 
lief and practice; proofs are collected 
to ascertain a fact. 

Arguments are either strong or weak* 
reasons solid or futile; proofs clear and 
positive, or vague and indefinite. We 
confute an argument, overpower a rea¬ 
son, and invalidate a proof. Whoever 
wished to defend Christianity wiU be 
in no want of arguments; the believer 
need never be at a loss to give a reason 
for the hope that Is in him; but through¬ 
out the whole of Divine Revelation 
there is no circumstance that is 
substantiated with such irrefragable 
woofs as the resurrection of our 
Saviour. 

ARISE, or Rise, Mount, Ascend^ 
Cdimb, ScaI/B. Arise or rise^ derivea 



froni a root signifying to move, found 
in river, rivulet, etc., nckeans specifically 
to move in an upward direction. As¬ 
cend is derived from ad, to, and scandere, 
to climb, from a root found in scandal 
(originally a stumbling-block), and 
means to climb to something. Climb 
means to ascend by grasping, and is 
derived from a Germanic root signify¬ 
ing to grasp, found ^ in clip, cleave, 
clamber^ etc. Scale is derived from 
Latin scala (from the same root found 
in ascend), that by which one ascends, 
and means to rise by a ladder. 

The idea of going upward is common 
to all these terms; arise is used only in 
the sense of simply getting up, but rise 
is employed to express a continued mo¬ 
tion upward: a person arises from his 
seat or his bed; a bird rises in the air; 
the silver of the barometer rises; the 
first three of these terms convey a gra¬ 
dation in their sense; to aHse or rise 
denotes a motion to a less elevated 
height than to mount, and to mount 
that which is less elevated than ascend; 
a person rises from his seat, mounis a 
Mil, and ascends a mountain. Arise 
and me are intransitive only; the rest 
are likewise transitive: we rise from a 
point, we mount and ascend to a point, 
or we mount and ascend sometMng: an 
air-balloon rises when it first leaves the 
gromid; it mounts higher and Mgher 
until it is out of sight; but if it ascends 
too Mgh it endangers the life of the 
aerial adventurer. Climb and scale ex¬ 
press a species of rising: to climb is to 
rise step by step by clinging to a cer-1 
tain body; to scale is to rise by an: 
escalade, or species of ladder, em- i 

E loved in mounting the walls of forti -1 
ed towns: trees and mountains are' 
climbed; walls are scaled. \ 

Arise or Rise, Proceed, Issue, Spring, 
Flow, Errumate .—^To arise (see above). 
Proceed, in Latin procedo, that is, pro \ 
and cedere, to go, signifies to go forth. * 
Issvs is French issvie, participle of 
issir (from ex, out of, and ire, to go. 
Spring, in German springen, signifies 
to leap_ forth. Flow, Anglo-Saxon 
flowan, is derived from a Germanic 
root allied to the Latin pluit, it rains, 
and the Greek TvXmiv, to float. It 
has no connection with the Latin 
fluere, to flow. Emanate, in Latin 
emanatw, participle of emano, from ex, 
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out, and manare, to flow, means to 
flow out. 

The idea of one object coming out of 
another is expressed by aU these terms, 
but they differ in the circumstances oi 
the action. What comes up out of a 
body and rises into existence is said to 
arise, as the mist wMch arises out of 
the sea: what comes forth as an effect, 
or comes forth in a particular manner, 
is said to proceed; thus the light pro- 
ceeds from a certain quarter of the 
heavens, or from a certain part of a 
house: what comes out from a small 
aperture is said to issue; thus perspira¬ 
tion issues through the pores of the 
skin; water issues sometimes from the 
sides of rocks: what comes out in a 
sudden or quick manner, or comes from 
some remote source, is said to spririg; 
thus blood springs from an artery wMeh 
is pricked; water springs up out of the 
earth: what comes out in quantities or 
in a stream is said to flow; thus blood 
flows from a wound: to emanate is a 
species of flawing by a natural opera¬ 
tion, when bodies send forth, or seem 
to send forth, particles of their own 
composition from themselves; thus 
light emanates from the sim. 

TMs distinction in the signification 
of these terms is kept up in their moral 
acceptation, where the idea of one 
tMng originating from another is com¬ 
mon to them aU; but in tMs case arise 
is a general term, which simply implies 
the coming into existence; proceed con¬ 
veys also the idea of a progressive 
movement into existence. Every ob¬ 
ject, therefore, may be said to arise out 
of whatever produces it; but it pro¬ 
ceeds from it only when it is gradually 
produced: evils are continually 
in human society for which there is no 
specific remedy: in complicated dis¬ 
orders it is not always possible to say 
precisely from what the complaint of 
the patient proceeds. Issue is seldom 
used but in application to sensible ob¬ 
jects: yet we may say, in conformity 
to the original meaning, that words 
issu£ from the mouth: the idea of the 
distant source or origin is kept up in 
the moral application of the term 
spring, when we say that actions spring 
from a generous or corrupt principle: 
the idea of a quantity and a stream is 
preserved in the moral use of tb.e terirwf 
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flow and enrmnaie; but the former may 
be said of that which is not inherent 
in the body; the latter respects that 
only which forms a component part of 
the body: God is the spring whence 
all our blessings flow; all authority 
emanates from Godj who is the supreme 
source of all things; theologians, when 
speaking of God, say that the Son 
emanates from the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Son, and that grace flows upon us in¬ 
cessantly from the inexhaustible treas¬ 
ures of Divine mercy. 

ARMISTICE. See Truce. 

ARMS, Weapons, Arms, from the 
Latin arma, hteraUy fittings, equip¬ 
ments, from the root signifjdng to join 
or fasiiion found in artj arm (a part of 
the human body), etc., is now properly 
used for instruments of offence, and 
never otherwise except by a poetic 
license of arms for armor; but weapon, 
from a widespread Germanic root, may 
be used either for an instrument of 
offence or defence. We say fiure-^rms, 
but not &terwea'^ns; and weapons of¬ 
fensive or defensive, not arms offensive 
or defensive. Arms, likewise, agree¬ 
ably to its origin, is employed for that' 
only which is purposely made to be an 
instrument of offence; weapon, accord¬ 
ing to its extended and indefinite appli¬ 
cation, is employed for whatever may 
be accidentally used for this purpose: 
guns and swords are always arms; 
stones, brick-bats, and pitchforks, and 
also the tongue or words, may be oc¬ 
casionally weapons. 

ARMY, Host. An army is an or¬ 
ganized body of armed men; a host^ 
from hosiiSj an enemy, is properly a 
body of hostile men. An army is a 
Hmit^ body; a host may be unlimited, 
and is therefore gener^y considered 
a very large body. 

The word army appEes only to that 
which has been formed by the rules 
of art for purposes of war: host has 
been extended in its application not 
only to bodies, whether of men or 
angels, that were assembled for pur¬ 
poses of offence, but also in the figur- 
rative sense to whatever rises up to 

ARRAIGN. See Accuse. 

ARRANGE. See CoASs; Dispose. 

ARRAY, See Apfabee. 


ARRIVE. See Come. 

ARROGANCE, Presumption. Av* 
Togance, in French arrogance, Latin 
arrogantia, signifies the disposition to 
arrogate (see Appropriate). Presump*^ 
tion, from presume, Latin prcBSumo, 
compounded of prce, before, and sumere, 
itself compounded from suh and emere, 
to buy, and meaning to put or take, 
signifies the disposition to put one's self 
forward. 

Arrogance is the act of the greatj 
presumption that of the little: the ar« 
rogant man takes upon himself to be 
above others; the presumptuous man 
strives to be on a level with those who 
are above him. Arrogance is com^ 
monly coupled with haughtiness; pre-» 
sumption with meanness: men aprch. 
gardly demand as a right the homage 
which has perhaps before been volun¬ 
tarily granted; the creature presumptu^ 
ously arraigns the conduct of the Crea¬ 
tor, and murmurs against the dis¬ 
pensations of His providence. 

See also Assumption; Haughtiness. 

ARROGATE. See Appropriate. 

ART, Cunning, Deceit, ^ Art, in 
Latin are, from a root ar, to join (see 
arms), aihed to Greek dpriog, fit, 
exact, signifies literally the putting 
of two and two together.”'^ Cunning is 
derived from Anglo-Saxon cunnan, to 
know, and therefore corresponds exact¬ 
ly to the colloquial adjective knowing, 
in such phrases as ‘‘a knowing look^'^ 
^‘a knowing child," etc. Deceit, m 
Latin deceptum, participle of decipio, 
or de and capio, signifies to take by sur¬ 


prise or unawares. 

Art impEes a disposition of the mind 
to use circumvention or artificial means 
to attain an end: cunning marks the 


disposition to practise disgmse in the 
prosecution of a plan: deceit leads to 
the practice of dissimulation and gross 
falsehood, for the sake of Ratifying a 
desire. Art is the property of a lively 
mind; cunning, of a thoughtful and 
knowing mind; deceit, of an i^orant, 
low, and weak mind. Art is practised 
often in self-defence; as a practice, 
therefore, it is even sometimes Justi¬ 
fiable, although not as a disposition: 
cunning has flways self in view; the 
cunning man meka his gratification 
without regard to others; deceit is often 
practised to the express injury of an* 
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other: the decettfid man adopts base 
means for base ends. Animals prac¬ 
tise art when opposed to their superiors 
in strength; but they are not artful^ as 
they have not that versatility of power 
which they can habitually exercise to 
their own advantage like human beings; 
animals may be cunning^ inasmuch as 
they can by contrivance and conceal¬ 
ment seek to obtain the object of their 
desire, but no animal is deceitful except 
man; the wickedest and stupidest of 
men have the power and the will of 
deceiving and practising falsehood upon 
others which is unknown to the 
brutes. 

See also Business. 

Artful^ Artificial^ Fictitious. — Artful, 
compounded of art and full, marks the 
^[uality of being full of art. Artificial, 
in Latin artificialis, from ars and fado, 
to do, signifies done with art. Fictitious, 
in Latin fictitius, from fingers to feign 
(compare article on feign), signifies the 
qualitv of being feign^. 

Artfid respects what is done with art 
or design; artificial what is done by 
the exercise of workmanship; fictitious 
what is made out of the mind. Artful 
and artificial are used either for natural 
or moral objects; fictitious always for 
those that are moral: artful is opposite 
to what is artless, artificial to what is 
natural, fictitious to what is real: the 
ringlets of a lady's hair are disposed 
in an artful manner; the hair itself 
may be artificial; a tale is artful which 
is told in a way to gain credit; man¬ 
ners are artificial which do not seem 
to suit the person adopting them; a 
story is fictitious which has no founda¬ 
tion whatever in truth and is the in¬ 
vention of the narrator. Children 
sometimes tell their stories so artfuUy 
as to impose on the most penetrating 
and experienced. Those who have no 
character of their own are induced to 
take an artificial character in order to 
put themselves on a level with their 
associates. Beggars deal m fictitious 
tales of distress in order to excite corns- 
imssLon. 

See also Scheming. 

ARTICLE, CoNBiTioN, Tebm. Ar- 
Uele^ in French article, Latin ortieulu^ 
a Jomt or a part of a number. Condi^ 
Uon is usually believed to be drived 
the Latin condere, to build. Skeat 


declares that this is incorrect. The 
Latin condiMo is derived from con and 
a root foimd in dic&re, to speak, mean¬ 
ing to point out. Term is derived 
from Latin terminus, Greek Tepf&a, from 
the root meaning to cross over. 

These words agree in their applica^ 
tion to matters of compact, or undeiv 
standing between man and man. Arti^ 
cle and condition are used in both num¬ 
bers: terms only in the plural in thiif 
sense: the former may be used for 
any point individually; the latter for 
all the points collectively: article is 
employed for all matters which are 
drawn out in specific articles or pcnMs^ 
as the articles of an indenture, of a 
capitulation, or an agreement. Con^ 
dition re.spects any point that is ad¬ 
mitted as a ground of obligation <yt 
engagement: it is used for the general 
transactions of men, in which they 
reciprocally bind themselves to return 
certain equivalents. The word terms 
is employed in regard to mercantile 
transactions; as the terTns of any bar¬ 
gain, the terms of any agreement, the 
terms on which anything is bought or 
sold. Articles are mostly voluntary; 
they are admitted by mutual agree¬ 
ment: conditions are frequently com- 
pulso:^, sometimes hard; they are 
submitted to from policy or necessity; 
terms are dictated by interest or equity; 
they are fair or unfair according to 
the temper of the parties; they are 
submitted or agreed to. 

ARTICULATE. See Utteb. 

ARTIFICE, Trick, Finesse, Strat¬ 
agem. Artifice, from French artifice, 
Latin artifex, an artificer, and artem 
fado, to execute an art, signifies the 
performance of an art. ^ Trick is de¬ 
rived from Dutch and originally meant 
a clever contrivance. Finesse, a word 
directly imported from France, with all 
the meaning attached to it which is 
characteristic of the nation itself, 
means properly fineness; the word fin 
in French is derived from Latin finitus, 
meaning well finished. Stratagem, in 
Frendb: strataghme, from the Greek 
<j(TpdTayffp.a and arpdr7)y^i»>, to lead an 
army, signifies by distinction to head 
them in carrying on any scheme. 

AH these terms denote the exercise of 
an art calculated to mislead others. 
Artifice is the generio the rest are 
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specific: the former has likewise a par¬ 
ticular use and acceptation, distinct 
from the others; it expresses a ready 
display of art for the purpose of extri¬ 
cating one^s self from a difficulty, or 
securing to one’s self an advantage. 
Trick includes in it more of design to 
gain something for one’s self, or to act 
secretly to the inconvenience of others; 
it is rather a cheat on the senses than 
the understanding. Finesse is a species 
of artifice in which art and cunning are 
combined in the management of a 
^ause: it is a mixture of invention, 
falsehood, and concealment. Strata- 
gem is a display of art in plotting and 
contriving, a disguised mode of ob¬ 
taining an end. Females who are not 
guarded by fixed principles of virtue 
and uprightness are apt to practise 
artifices upon their husbands. Men j 
without honor, or an honorable means 
of living, are apt to practise various 
tricks to impose upon others to their 
own advantage: every trade, there¬ 
fore, is said to have its tricks; and pro¬ 
fessions are not entirely clear from this 
stigma, which has been brought upon 
them by unworthy members. Diplo¬ 
matic persons have most frequent re¬ 
course to finesse. Military operations 
are sometimes considerably forwarded 
by weU-concerted and well-timed strat¬ 
agems to surprise the enemy. 

An artifice may be perfectly innocent 
when it serves to afford a friend an 
unexpected pleasure. A trick is child¬ 
ish which only serves to deceive or 
amuse children. Stratagems are allow*- 
able not in war only; the writer of a 
novel or a play may sometimes adopt 
a successful stratagem to cause the 
reader a surprise. Finesse is never 
justifiable; it carries with it too much 
of concealment and disingenuousness 
to be practised but for selfish and un¬ 
worthy purposes. 

ARTIFICER. See Artist. 

ARTIFICIAL. See ARTRun; The¬ 
atrical. 

ARTISAN. See Artist. 

ARTIST, Artisan*, Artificer, Me¬ 
chanic. Artist is the practicer of the 
fine arts (for derivation see Art) ; arti¬ 
san the practicer of the vulgar arts. 
Artificer comes from ars and facia, one 
who does or makes according to art. 
Mechanic^ from Greek a 


machine, a device, signifies one who 
works with machines. 

The artist ranks higher than the arti^ 
san, the former requires intellectual re¬ 
finement, the latter nothing but to 
know the common practice of art. The 
musician, painter, and sculptor are 
artists; the carpenter, the sign-painter, 
and the blacksmith are artisans. The 
artificer is an intermediate term be¬ 
tween the artist and the artisan; manu¬ 
facturers are artificers; and, in an ex¬ 
tended sense, any one who makes a 
thing by his contrivance is an artificer. 
The mechanic is that species of artisan 
who works at arts purely mechanical^ in 
distinction from those which contribute 
to the completion and embellishment of 
any objects; on this ^ound a shoe- 
m^er is a mechanic, but a common 
painter is a simple artisan. 

ARTLESS. See Naive. 

AS. See Both. 

ASCEND. See Arise. 

ASCENDANCY. See Influence. 

ASCETIC, Austere, Rigid, Stern. 
Ascetic in French ascdtique, from 
j dtjKTiv^ to work, exercise, applied, 
literally, to the practice of an art, 
hence to an athlete, and, by exten¬ 
sion, to the discipline practised by an 
athlete. In the schools of the stoics, 
the term that implied this discipline 
practised . by the wrestlers was em¬ 
ployed to designate the practice of 
mastering the desires and passions or 
of severe virtue, and in this sense it 
passed into the language of the early 
Christians: on this basis the modern 
meaning of a person unduly rigid or 
austere was derived. 

Austere is derived from Latin aun 
siJcrm, harsh, sour, tart, from Greek 
abcTTTipoQ^ making the tongue dry, 
harsh, bitter. It signifies a manner, a 
temperament, and does not so dis¬ 
tinctly imply the mastering of the 
physical appetites as does the word 
ascetic. Similarly stem, from Anglo- 
Saxon styme, of harsh mind, refers to 
a kind of temper. A'mterity suggests 
both the habits of life indicated in 
asceticism and the kind of nature sug¬ 
gested by sternness. A man may be 
stem and, at the same time, be the 
opposite of ascetic. Rigid, from Latin 
rigidics (whence riaorous is also derived 
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by way of F/ench), comes from the 
Latin rigere^ to be stiif or straight. It 
refers both to the property of physical 
•things and, figuratively, to a certain 
habit of mind or of life. Stem refers 
to a kind of emotional temperament; 
rigid suggests an intellectual habit, an 
unbending mind, whence certain char¬ 
acteristics of temper and habits of 
living might develop. 

ASCRIBE, Impute, Attribute. To 
ascribe signifies here generally to write 
or set down in one’s own mind to a per¬ 
son (see Appropriate) —^that is, to 
assign anything in one’s estimate as 
the possession or the property of an¬ 
other, as to ascribe honor or power. 
To impute, from im or in and pvto, 
think, is to form an estimate of a 
person; as to impute a thing to a per¬ 
son’s folly. To attribute, from ad and 
tribuo, bestow, is to assign a thing as 
a cause; as to attribute the loss of a 
vessel to the violence of the storm. 

What is ascribed and imputed is most¬ 
ly of a personal nature, either to honor 
or dishonor; ascribe more frequently 
for the former, impute for the latter. 
In the doxology of the church ritual, 
all honor, might, majesty, dominion, 
and power are ascribed to the three per¬ 
sons in the Holy Trinity; men of right 
minds cannot bear the slightest im¬ 
putation on their honor, nor virtuous 
women the slightest imputation on 
their chastity. 

Ascribe may, however, sometimes be 
employed in an unfavorable sense, and 
impute in a favorable sense. We may 
ascribe imperfection as well as perfec¬ 
tion, and impute good as well as bad 
motives. 

To ascribe may also denote to assign 
a cause, which brings it nearer in sense 
to attribute; but the former always re¬ 
fers to some characteristic of the per¬ 
son, and the latter, although applied to 
personal qualities, conveys no personal 
reflection. 

To ascribe is always to assign to some 
individual person; but to attribute may 
either refer to no persons, or to none 
individually. Milton ascribes the first 
use of artillery to the devil: the Letters 
of Junius have been ascribed succes¬ 
sively to many as the author; the death 
of many persons may be attributed to 
intemperance. 


ASEPTIC, Germless, MTon-putre- 
FYiNG. ^ Aseptic, a compound of the 
Greek acrj?7rroc (from d privative and 
(TrjTTTtKOQ, putrefying) and the English 
suffix ic, signifies that which is not 
liable to putrefaction, or that which is 
germless or free from septic matter, 
or any substance that produces or pro¬ 
motes putrefaction; in the substantive 
form, asepsis, the absence of toxinoua 
or pathogenic bacteria which poison 
the blood. From the original Greek 
term we have septiccemia, an acute dis¬ 
ease resembling pyjBinia in its general 
characteristics, supposed to be caused 
by the introduction into the blood of 
putrid matter from the surface of a 
wound or ulcer, the putrefaction now 
being known, through the antiseptic 
researches of Pasteur and Lister, to 
be a fermentative change due to the 
presence of certain micro-organisms in 
the blood. 

Antiseptic surgery is the operation of 
introducing antiseptic solutions into 
a wound whence the poisonous matter 
has been carried into the blood, or 
where the wound has not been prompt¬ 
ly treated by antisepsis, or the ex¬ 
clusion of microbes or bacteria from 
wounds and open sores. 

ASK, Beg, Request. Ask, in Angl<r* 
Saxon ascian, is derived from a Ger¬ 
manic root signifying to wish. Beg is 
derived, by a somewhat complicated 
process, from a frequentative of bid, 
and meant to bid often, to ask again 
and again. Request, in Latin requisitus^ 
participle of require, is compounded of 
re and qucercre, to seek or look after, 
with inciications of desire to possess. 

The expression of a wish to some one 
to have something is the common idea 
comprehended in these terms. As this 
is the simple signification of ash, it is the 
generic term;^ the other two are spe¬ 
cific; we ash in begging and requesting, 
but not vice versa. Ashing is peculiar to 
no rank or station: in consequence of 
our mutual dependence on each othei^ 
it is requisite for every man to asJh 
something of another: the master asks 
of the servant, the servant asks of the 
master: the parent asks of the child, 
the child asks of the parent. Begging 
marks a degree of dependence which is 
peculiar to inferiors in station; we ask 
for matters of indifference; we beg 
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tJaat which we think is of importance: (from manns, hand), and hence to ask 
a child asks a favor of his parent; a for that which has been intrusted, 
poor man begs the assistance of one Ask, in the sense of beg, is confined to 
who is able to afiord it: that is asked the expression of wishes on the part of 
for which is easily granted; that is the without involving any obli- 

hegg&ir which is with difficulty obtained, gation on the part of the person asked; 
To ash, therefore, requires no effort, all granted in this case is voluntary, or 
but to oeg is to ask with im^rtunity: complied with as a favor; but ask for, 
those who by merely asking find them- in the sense here taken, is involuntary, 
selves unable to obtain what they wish, and springs from the forms and dis¬ 
will have recourse to begging. As ask tinctions of society. Ask is here, as 
sometimes impli^ a demand, and beg before, generic or^ specific; claim and 
a vehemence of desire or strong degree dernarid are specific: in its specific 
of necessity, politeness has adopted i^nse it conveys a less peremptory sense 
another phrase, which conveys neither than either claim or demand. To ask 
the imperiousness of the one nor the for denotes simply the expressed wish 
urgency of the other; this is the word to have what is considered as due; to 
request. Ashing carries with it an air <^im is to assert a right or to make 
of superiority; begging that of sub- it known; to demand is to insist on 
mission; requesting has the air of in- having, without the liberty of a re¬ 
dependence and equality. Asking her- fusal. Ashing respects obligation in 
ders too nearly on an infringement of general, great or small; claim respects 
personal liberty; begging imposes a obligations of importance. Ashing for 
constraint by making an appeal to the supposes a right not questionable; 
feelings; requests leave the liberty of daim supposes a right hitherto unac- 
^anting or refusing unencumbered. Imowiedged; demand supposes either 
It is the character of impertinent peo- a disputed right or the absence of all 
pie to ask without considering the cir- right, and the simple determination to 
cumstances and situation of the person have: a tradesman asks for what is 
asked; they seem ready; to take with- owed to him as circumstances may re- 
out permission that which is asked, if quire; a person claims the property he 
it be not granted: selfish and gre^y has lost; people are sometimes pleased 
people beg with importunity, and in a to make demands the legality of which 
tone that admits of no refusal; men cannot be proved. What is lent must 
of good breeding tender then requests be asked for when it is wanted; what- 
with moderation and discretion; they ever has oeen lost and is found must be 
request nothing but what they are cer- recovered by a claim; whatever a self- 
tain can be conveniently complied ish person wants he strives to obtain 
with. by a demand, whether Just or unjust. 

Ask is altogether excluded from po- Ask, Inquire, Question, Interrogajte ,— 
lite life, although is not. We may Ask (see above). Inquire, Latin irtr> 
beg a person's acceptance of anything; quiro, compounded of in and qucero, 
we may beg him to favor or honor us signifies to search after. Question, in 
with bis company; but we can nev&r French questionner, signifies to put a 
talk of ashing a personas acceptance, question, from the Latin qumstio and 
or asking Mm to do us an honor. Beg quosro, to seek or search, to look into, 
in such cases indicates a condescen- Interrogate, Latin irUerrogcUus, parti- 
sion which is sometimes not unbeoom- ciple of irderrogo, compounded of inter 
ing, but on ordinary occasions request and rogo, signifies to ask, 
k with more propriety substituted in We perform aU these actions in order 
its place. to ^t information: but we ask for gen- 

Ask, or Ask For, Cladm, Demand. — era! purposes of convwiienoe; we iru- 
(see above), CTaiw, in Old French quire from motives of curiosity; we 
daimer, Latin clamo, to cry after, sig- question and irUerrogate from motives of 
nifies to ei^re^ an*imperious wish for. discretion. To ask rei^ects simply 
Demand, in French demander, is de- one thing; to inquire respects one or 
rived from Old French de and mander, many subjects; to question and interro^ 
to order from the hands of another gate is to ask repeatedly, and in thQ 
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fatter case more authoritatively than 
in the former. Indifferent people ask 
of each other whatever they wish to 
know: learners inquire the reasons of 
things which are new to them: masters 
question their servants, or parents their 
children, when they wish to ascertain 
the real state of any case: magistrates 
interrogate criminals when they are 
brought before them. It is very un¬ 
civil not to answer whatever is asked 
even by the meanest person: it is 
proper to satisfy every inquiry, so as 
to remove doubt: questions are some¬ 
times so impertinent that they cannot 
with propriety be answered: interroga- 
Hons from unauthorized persons are 
Uttle better than insults. 

ASKEW. See Wby. 

ASPECT. See Appearance. 

ASPERITY. See Aceimony. 

ASPERSE, Detract, Defame, 
Slander, Calumniate. Asperse, in 
Latin aspersus, participle of aspergere, 
to sprinkle, alH^ to English sprinkle, 
fldgnifies in a moral sense to stain with 
spots. Detract, in Latin detroMus, par¬ 
ticiple of detraho, compounded of de 
and traho, to draw from, signifies to 
take from another that which is his 
due, or which he desires to retain; 
particularly to take from the merit of 
an action. Defame, in Latin defamo, 
compounded of the privative de andi 
fama, from root fari, to speak, meaning 
reputation—^that which others say 
about us—signifies to deprive of repu¬ 
tation. Slander, Middle English scLmi- 
dre, is a doublet of scandal (see Dis¬ 
credit), derived from Greek through 
Latin and French. Calumniate is de¬ 
rived from Latin calumnia, from calitere, 
to deceive. 

All these terms denote an effort made 
to injure the character or estimation by 
some representation. Asperse and de- 
iract mark an indirect representation; 
defarm, slander, and calumniate, a posi¬ 
tive assertion. To asperse is to fix a 
moral stain on a character; to detract 
is to lessen its merits and excellences. 
Aversions always imply something 
bad, real or supposed; detractions are 
always founded on some supposed good 
in the object that is detracted; to defame 
is openly to advance some serious 
charge against the character; to slaTv- 
der is to expose the faults of another in 


his absence; to calumnioie is to com¬ 
municate secretly, or otherwise, false 
circumstances to the injury of another. 
If I speak slightingly of my neighbor, 
and insinuate anything against the 
purity of his principles or the rectitude 
of Ms conduct, I asperse Mm: if he be 
a charitable man, and I ascribe Ms 
charities to a selfish motive, or other¬ 
wise take away from the merit of kis 
conduct, I am ^ilty of detraction; if 
I publish anything openly that mjures 
Ms reputation, I am a defarrwr; if I 
communicate to others the reports 
that are in circulation to Ms disadvan¬ 
tage, I am a slanderer; 1 fabricate 
anything myself and sprt^ad it abroad, 
I am a calumniator. 

ASPHYXIA, Syncope, Suffoca¬ 
tion. Asphyxia, in French asphyxie, 
is from Latin asphyxia, Greek aofuUa 
the latter a compound of a, without, 
and the pulse, signifies, liter¬ 

ally, a pulseless condition, the tempo¬ 
rary or permanent cessation of the 
motions or throbbings of the heart, 
as in hanging, drowning, and suffoca¬ 
tion, due to an interruption of the 
assage of the blood in the body which 
eeps it from its connection with the 
atmosphere by respiration, and so pre¬ 
vents a sufficiently free exchange of 
carbonic acid for oxygen. In its mild 
form we have syncope, from crvy and 
Koirruv, to cut. This is a fainting 
brought on by a sudden fright, illness, 
or a more than ordinarily disturbing 
spectacle. In its most severe or fatal 
form it becomes suffocation, the effect 
of a stoppage of respiration. 

The usuM treatment of asphyxia has 
recently been supplemented, with 
marked success, by the invention of 
the pulmotor, an apparatus designed 
to resuscitate victims of poisoning by 
gases and noxious fumes, electric 
shocks, suspended animation from any 
cause, drowning, attempted suicide, 
coUapse in narcosis, and other mis^ 
haps, by forcing oxygen into the 
Ixmgs. Many of the large gas com¬ 
panies now keep puhnotors on hand to 
send out in cases of accidental or in¬ 
tentional asphyxiation by illuminating 
gas. 

ASPIRE. See Aim. 

ASSAIL. See Attack. 

ASSAILANT* See Aggressor. 
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ASSASSINATE. See Kjli.. 

ASSAULT. See Attack. 

ASSAY. See Test. 

ASSEMBLAGE. See Assembly. 

ASSEMBLE, Muster^ Collect. 
Assemble is derived through French 
from Low Latin assimulare, from ad, 
to, and simul, together, from a root 
which also appears in similar, same, 
etc. MtLster comes from Latin mon-^ 
strari, to show, and means specifically 
a review of troops. Collect is derived 
from Latin con, together, and legere, 
to gather, from the root which also 
appears in college, colleague, etc. 

Assemble is said of persons only; mus¬ 
ter and collect of persons or things. To 
assemble is to bring together by a call or 
invitation; to muster is to bring to¬ 
gether by an act of authority, or a par¬ 
ticular effort, into one point of view at 
one time and from one quarter; to 
collect is to bring together at different 
times and from different quarters: 
the parliament is assembled; soldiers 
are mustered every day in order to as¬ 
certain their numbers; an army is 
collected in preparation for war; a king 
assembles tus council in order to con¬ 
sult with them on public measures; a 

g eneral musters his forces before he un- 
ertakes an expedition, and collects 
more troops if he finds himself too 
weak. 

Collect is used for everything which 
can be brought together in numbers; 
muster is used figuratively for bringing 
together, for an immediate purpose, 
whatever is in one’s possession: books, 
coins, curiosities, and the like are col¬ 
lected; a person’s resources, his strength, 
courage, resolution, etc., are mtistered; 
some persons have a pleasure in collect¬ 
ing all the pieces of antiquity which 
fall in their way; on a trying occasion 
it is necessary to muster all the forti¬ 
tude of which we are master. 

Assemble, Convene, Convoke. — Assent/- 
hie (see above). Convene, in Latin con- 
venio, signifies to come or bring to¬ 
gether. Convoke, in Latin convoco, 
signifies to call together. 

The idea of collecting many persons 
into one place, for a specific purpose, is 
common to an these terms. Assemble 
conveys this sense without any addi¬ 
tion; convene and convoke include like¬ 
wise some collateral idea: people are 


assembled, therefore, whenever they 
are convened or convoked, but not vice 
versa. Assembling is mostly by the 
wish of one; convening by that of sev¬ 
eral: a crowd is assembled by an in¬ 
dividual in the streets; a meeting is 
convened at the desire of a certain num¬ 
ber of persons: people are assembled 
either on public or private business; 
they are always convened on a public 
occasion. A long assembles his parlia¬ 
ment; a particular individual assem¬ 
bles his friends; the inhabitants of a 
district are convened. There is nothing 
imperative on the part of those that 
assemble or convene, and nothing bind¬ 
ing on those assembled or convened; one 
assembles or convenes by invitation or 
request; one attends to the notice or 
not, at pleasure. Convoke, on the 
other hand, is an act of authority ; it 
is the call of one who has the authority 
to give the call; it is heeded by those 
who feel themselves bound to attend. 

Assembly, Assemblage, Greuy, Col¬ 
lection. — Assembly, assemblage, are col¬ 
lective terms derived from the verb as¬ 
semble. Group comes through French 
from Italian groppo, which among 
painters signifies an assemblage of fig¬ 
ures in one place. Collection expresses 
the act of coUecting, or the body collected. 

Assembly respects persons only* as¬ 
semblage, things only; group and col¬ 
lection, persons or things: an assembly 
is any number either brought together 
or coming together of themselves; an 
assemblage is any number of things 
standing together; a group is come 
together by accident or put together 
by design; a collection is mostly put or 
brought together by design. A gen¬ 
eral alarm will cause an assembly to 
disperse; an agreeable assemblage of 
rural objects, whether in nature or in 
representation, constitutes a landscape: 
a painting will sometimes consist only 
of a group of figures; but if they be 
well chosen it will sometimes produce 
a wonderful effect: a collection of evil- 
minded persons ought to be immedi¬ 
ately dispersed by the authority of the 
magistrate. In a large assembly you 
may sometimes obs^we a singular as¬ 
semblage of characters, countenances, 
and figures: when people come to¬ 
gether in great numbers on any occar* 
sion, they will often form themselves 
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into distinct groups; the collection of 
scarce books and curious editions has 
become a passion, which is ridiculed 
under the title of Bibliomania, 

Assembly^ Company, Meeting, Con¬ 
gregation, Parliament, Diet, Congress, 
Convention, Synod, Convocation, Coun¬ 
cil, —An asse7nhly (see Assembly) is 
simply the assembling together of an}? 
number of persons: this idea is com¬ 
mon to all the rest of these terms, 
which differ in the object, mode, and 
other collateral circumstances of the 
action. Company, a body linked to¬ 
gether (see Accompany), is an assembly 
for purposes of amusement. Meeting, a 
body met together, is an assembly for 
general purposes of business. Coru- 
gregation, a body flocked or gathered to¬ 
gether, from the Latin grex, a flock, is 
an assembly brought together from con¬ 
geniality of sentiment and community 
of purpose. Parliament is derived 
through French parler, and a suf^ 
from Latin parabola, Greek 'jrapa^oXrj, 
a speech in which two things are 
compared. (Compare parable.) Diet, 
from Greek diaira, a mode of life, 
has the same etymology as the word 
diet applied to the mode of life in re¬ 
spect to food. The peculiar sense in 
which it is here used is due to a con¬ 
fusion of it in the popular mind with 
the Latin dies, day, especially a day 
set apart for public business: and so 
it came to mean an assembly which 
conducted public business. Congress, 
from the Latin congredior, to march 
in a body, is an assembly coming to¬ 
gether in a formal manner from distant 
parts for special purposes. Convention, 
from the Latin convenio, come together, 
is an assembly coming together in an in¬ 
formal and promiscuous manner from 
a neighboring quarter. Synod, in Greek 
mjvodoc, compounded of (tvv and bhog, 
signifies hterally going the same road, 
and has been employed to signify an 
assembly for consultation on matters of 
religion. Convocation is an assembly 
convoked for an especial purpose. Coun¬ 
cil is an assembly for consultation either 
on civil or on ecclesiastical affairs. 

An assembly is, in its restricted sense, 
public, and under certain regulations; 
a company is private, and confined to 
friends and acquaintances; a meeting 
is either public or private; a congrega¬ 


tion is always public. Meetings are held 
by all who have any common concern 
to arrange; congregations consist of 
those who pursue the same objects 
pan-icularly in matters of religion, al¬ 
though extended in its application to 
other matters: all these different kinds 
of assemblies are formed by individuals 
in their private capacity; the other 
terms designate assemblies that come to¬ 
gether for national purposes, with the 
exception of the word convention, which 
may be either domestic or political. A 
parliament and diet are popular assem¬ 
blies under a monarchical form of 
government; congress and convention 
are assemblies imder a republican gov¬ 
ernment: of the first description is the 
parliament of England, the diets of 
Prussia and Finland assembled by the 
reigning prince to deliberate on the 
affairs of the nation. Of the latter 
description is the congress of the United 
States of America and the national 
convention of France; but there is this 
difference observable between a con¬ 
gress and a convention, that the former 
consists of deputies or delegates from 
higher authorities—^that is, from inde¬ 
pendent governments already estab¬ 
lished; but a convention is a self-con- 
stituted assembly, which has no power 
but what it assumes to itself. A synod 
and convocation are in religious matters 
what a diet and convention are in civil 
matters: the former exists only under 
an episcopal form of government; the 
latter may exist under any form of 
church discipline, even where the au¬ 
thority lies in the whole body of the 
ministry. A council is more impor¬ 
tant than all other species of assembly; 
it consists of persons invested with the 
highest authority, who, in their con¬ 
sultations, do not so much transact 
ordinary concerns as arrange the forms 
and fashions of things. Beligious 
councils used to determine matters of 
faith and discipline; political councils 
frame laws and determine the fate of 
empires. 

ASSENT, Consent, Approbation, 
Concurrence. Assent, in Latin cus- 
sentio, is compounded of as or ad and 
sentio, to think, signifying to bring 
one's mind or judgment to a thing. 
Consent (see Accede). Approbation, in 
Latin approbatio, is compounded of ad 
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and 'jf^obo, to prove, signifyiiig to make 
a thing out good. Concurrence (see 
Agkbe). 

Aeseni respects matters of judgment; 
consent respects matters of conduct. 
We assent to what we admit to be 
irue; we consent to what we allow to 
be done. Assent may be given to 
anything, whether positively proposed 
by another or not, but consent supposes 
that what is consented to is proposed by 
some other person. Some men give 
their hasty assent to propositions which 
they do not fully understand, and their 
hasty consent to measures which are 
Very injudicious. It is the part of the 
vrue believer not merely to absent to the 
Christian doctrines, but to make them 
the rule of his life: those who consent 
to a bad action are partakers in the 
guilt of it. 

Assent and consent may sometimes be 
both applied to matters of judgment or 
abstract propositions, but in that case 
assent is the act of an individual, conr- 
sent is the act of many individuals: one 
assents to that which is offered to his 
notice; some things are admitted by 
the common consent of mankind. 

Approbation is a species of assent, 
concurrence of consent. To approve 
is not merely to assent to a thing as 
light, but to determine upon it posi¬ 
tively to be so; the word assent is ap- 

J lied therefore most properly to specu- 
itive matters, or matters of inference 
or deduction; approbation to practical 
matters or matters of conduct, as to 

f ve one^s assent to a proposition in 
uclid, to express one's approbation of 
a particular measure. 

Concurrence is properly the consent 
of many: consent may pass between 
two individuals, namely, the party 
proposing and tne party to whom the 
thmg is proposed; but concurrence is j 
always given by numbers: consent may | 
be given by a party who has no per¬ 
sonal interest in the thing consented to; 
concurrence is given by those who have 
a common interest in the thing pro¬ 
posed: consent therefore passes between 
persons individually, concurrence be¬ 
tween communities or between men 
collectively. 

Assent is mven by equals or inferiors; 
it is opposed to contradiction or denial: 
.fonsent is given by superiors, or those 


who have the power of preventing; it 
is opposed to refusal: approbation is 
given by equals or superiors, or those 
who have the power to withhold it; 
it is opposed to disapprobation: con¬ 
currence is given by equals; it is op¬ 
posed to opposition or rejection, 

ASSERT, Maintain, Vindicate. 
Assert (see Affirm). Maintain, in 
French maintenir, from the Latin 
manus and teneo, signifies to hold by 
the hand—^that isj closely and firmly. 
Vindicate, in Latin vindicatus, parti¬ 
ciple of vindico (vin, a root signifying to 
wish, to claim, allied to venerate, Venus, 
etc,, and dicere), signifies to express a 
wish or claim for ourselves or others. 

To assert is to declare a thing as our 
own; to maintain is to abide by what 
we have so declared; to vindicate is to 
stand up for that which concerns our¬ 
selves or others. We assert anything 
to be true; we maintain it by adducing 
proofs, facts, or arguments; we vindi¬ 
cate our own conduct or that of an¬ 
other when it is called in question. 
We assert boldly or impudently; we 
maintain steadily or obstinately; we 
vindicate resolutely or insolently. A 
right or claim is asserted which is 
avowed to belong to any one; it is 
maintained when attempts are made to 
prove its justice or regain its pos¬ 
session; the cause of the asserter or 
maintainer is vindicated by another. 
Innocence is asserted by a positive 
declaration; it is maintained by re¬ 
peated assertions and the support of 
testimony; it is vindicated through the 
interference of another. The most 
guilty persons do not hesitate to assert 
their innocence with the hope of in¬ 
spiring credit; and some will persist 
in maintaining it even after their guilt 
has been pronounced; but the really 
innocent man will never want a friend 
to vindicate him when ids honor or his 
reputation is at stake. Assertions 
which are made hastily and incon¬ 
siderately are seldom long maintained 
without exposing a person to ridicule: 
those who attempt to vindicate a bad 
cause expose themselves to as much 
reproach as if the cause were their 
own. 

ASSESSMENT. See Tax. 

ASSEVERATE. See Affirm. 
ASSIDUOUa See Active. 
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ASSIGN, See Abduce; Distrib¬ 
ute. 

ASSIGNEE, AjDMINISTRiLTOR. As- 
sign^^ in French dssimSj from the 
Latin (xssigno {ad, to, and signum, seal), 
aignifies one to whom something is 
formally given over, either in trust or 
for his own use and enjoyment. An 
assignee in deed is one appointed by a 
person; an assignee in law is one ap¬ 
pointed by a court or other competent 
authority; an assignee in bankruptcy is 
one to whom a bankrupt's estate is 
assimed and in whom it is vested for 
the benefit of his creditor. 

The last is the most familiar appli¬ 
cation of the term. In his capacity 
as an administrator of another per¬ 
son's property (from Latin ad and min^ 
istrare, to serve, administer signifying 
public service applied in this case to a 
specific function) an assignee, after ac¬ 
cepting the trust, is not at liberty to 
assign the property back again to the 
assignor. It is h& duty to act as a 
faithful trustee for all concerned. He 
is to take immediate possession of all 
the property and effects and valuable 
interests of every kind of the insolvent, 
and demand and take any necessary 
steps to collect all outstanding debts. 
If he sells property of the insolvent he 
cannot buy it himself. Acting in the 
discharge of the ordinary duties of an 
administrator, an assignee is person¬ 
ally hable only for want of ordinary 
skill and care. See administer under 
Minister for further definition of the 
function of administrator in general. 

ASSIMILABLE, Absorbable, CoN- 
EOKMABLB, CONVERTIBLE. Assimilo^ 
hie, in French the same form, from 
assimilate, derived from ad and similis, 
to make like, signifies that which is 
capable of being made like another 
thing, or changed into its own sub¬ 
stance. As an adjective^ it implies 
that which may be made in some par¬ 
ticulars to resemble another thing; and 
as a substantive, that which is capable 
of being so changed. 

In the sense of mixing together, or 
jaaerging, either of persons or sub¬ 
stances, we have the main act of 
bringing some one or some thing into 
conformity or g^eement with other 
persons or things, of converting, 
dhanifing, or incorporating some one 


I or some thing with others. A substance 
I may be readily absorbable (from ab and 
I sorbere, to sup up, Greek poipinv) by an¬ 
other when the first will toe so conform’- 
able to the second that both become one 
substance, and each of the two sepa¬ 
rately is convertibU ioto a single sub¬ 
stance as if individually homogeneous. 

Persons of like temperament and 
taate are assimilable in association with 
others of like qualities; citizens are 
made conformable to the law by penal¬ 
ties for h^ng otherwise; sound securi¬ 
ties are readily convertible into cash 
when desired; certain kinds of food 
and drink are assimilable, or capable of 
being united or mixed in the stomach 
without causing distress. 

Hence, in all of these terms we have 
the sense of a complete and agreeable 
union of separate things in a single 
body, because each constituent in it¬ 
self possesses the quaJities of the others. 

ASSIST. See HEin, 

ASSISTANT. See Acco]!ioa:aDA.TOB; 
Coadjutor. 

ASSISTING. See Auxiliary. 

ASSOCIATE, Companion. AssO’- 
date, in Latin assoaiMvs, participle of 
assodo, is derived from ad and socivs^ 
a companion, literally a follower (alliea 
to sequor, I follow). Companion, from 
company (for derivation see Accom¬ 
pany), signifies one that bears com¬ 
pany. 

Associates are habitually together: 
companions are only occasion^y in 
company. As our habits are formed 
from our associates, we ought to be 
particular in our choice of thCTo: as 
our companions contribute much to 
our enjcryments, we ought to choose 
such as are suitable to ourselves, 
j Many men may be admitted as com- 
anions who would not altogether be 
t as associates. 

An associate may take part with us in 
some business, and share with us in the 
labor; a takes part with us 

in some concern, and shares with us in 
the pleasure or the pain. 

AssoaiaMon, Sodety, Company, Part¬ 
nership. —All these terms denote a 
union of several persons into one body. 
Assodation is general, the rest are 
specific. Whenever we habitually or 
frequently meet together for some com¬ 
mon object, it is an assodation. Asso- 
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are therefore political, religious, men: a combination is often private, 
commercial, and literary. A society and includes only a particular descrip- 
is an association for some specific pur- tion of persons. are formed 

pose, moral or religious, civil or politi- for some general purpose; combiner 
cal. A company is an association of lions are frequently formed for par- 
many for the purpose of trade. A ticular purposes which respect the in- 
partnership is an association of a few terest of the few to the injury of 
for the same object. many. Associations are formed by 

T^enever association is used in dis- good citissens; combinations by dis¬ 
tinction from the others, it denotes contented mechanics, or low persons in 
that which is partial in its object and general. 

temporary in its duration. It is found- When used for things, association is a 
ed on unity of sentiment as well as natural action; combination an arbi- 
unity of object; but it is mostly un- trary action. Things of them- 

organized, and kept together only by selves, but combinations are formed 
the spirit which gives rise to it. A either by design or accident. Nothing 
society requires nothing but unity of will associate but what harmonizes; 

object which is permanent in its nat- things the most opposite in their 

ure; it is well organized, and com- nature may be combined together. We 
monly set on foot to promote the associate persons with places, or events 
cause of humanity, literature, or re- with names; discordant properties are 
ligion. No country can boast such combined in the same body. With the 
numerous and excellent societies, wheth- name of one’s birthplace are associated 
er of a charitable, a religious, or a lit- pleasurable recollections; virtue and 
erary description, as England. Com- vice are so combined in the same char- 
panies are brought together for the acter as to form a contrast. The 
purpose of interest, and are dissolved association of ideas is a remarkable 
when that object ceases to exist: their phenomenon of the human mind, but 
dxiration depends on the contingencies it can never be admitted as solving any 
of profit and loss. The South Sea difficulty respecting the structure and 
Company^ which was founded on an composition of the soul; the combinon 
idle speculation, was formed for the tion of letters forms syllables, and 
ruin of many, and dispersed almost as that of syllables forms words, 
soon as it was formed. Partnerships ASSUAGE. See Ann ay. 

are altogether of an individual and ASSUME. See Affect; Appro 

private nature. As they are without priate. 

organization and system, they are ASSUMPTION, Presumption, Ar- 
more precarious than any other a^so- rogance. Assumption, the act of as- 
ciation. Their duration depends not suming (see Appropriate). Presump- 
only on the chances of trade, but the tion, from presume, in Latin prwsumo, 
compatibility of individuals to co- from pros, before, and sumo, to take, 
operate in a close point of union. They signifies to take beforehandf, to take 
are often begun rashly and end for granted. Arrogance (see Appro- 
ruinously. priate) . 

Association, Combination, — Associor- Assumption is a person’s taking upon 

tion (see the preceding). Combination, himself to act a part which does not 
from the Latin combino, or con and belong to him. Presumption is the 
binm, signifies tying two into one. taking a place which does not belong 
An association is something less to him. Assumption has to do with 
binding than a combination; associa- one’s general conduct; presumption re- 
tions are formed for purposes of con- lates to matters of right and prece- 
venience; combinations are formed to dence. A person may be guilty of 
serve either the interests or passions assumption by giving commands when 
of men. The word association is there- he ought to receive them, or by speak- 
fore always taken in a good or an in- ing when he ought to be silent: he is 
(Merent sense; combination in an in- guilty of presumption in taking a seat 
different or bad sense. An assodoMon which is not fit for him. Assumption 
is public; it embraces all classes of arises from self-conceit and self-suf- 
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fidency, 'presumption from self-im¬ 
portance, Assumption Snd presump¬ 
tion both denote a taking to one^s self 
merely, arrogance claiming from others. 
A person is guilty of assumption and 
presumption for his own gratification 
only, without any direct intentional 
offence to others; but a man cannot 
be arrogant^ be guilty of arrogance, 
without direct offence to others. The 
arrogant man exacts deference and 
homage from others; his demands are 
as extravagant as his mode of m akin g 
them is offensive. Children are apt 
to be assuming, low people to be pre¬ 
suming; persons among the higher 
orders, infiated with pride and bad 
passions, are apt to be arrogant. 

ASSURANCE, Confidence. As¬ 
surance implies either the act of mak¬ 
ing another sure (see Affirm), or of 
being sure one^s self. Confidence im¬ 
plies simply the act of the mind in 
confiding, which is equivalent to a 
feeling. 

Assurance, as an action, is to con^ 
fidence as the means to the end. We 
give a person an assurance in order to 
inspire him with confidence, Asmr- 
ance and confidence, as a sentiment in 
ourselves, may respect either that 
wliich is external of us, or that which 
belongs to ourselves; in the first case 
they are both taken in an indifferent 
sense: but the feehng of assurance is 
much stronger than that of confidence, 
and applies to objects that interest 
the feelings; whereas confidence ap¬ 
plies only to such objects as exercise 
the imderstanding: thus we have an 
assurance of a hfe to come; an assur¬ 
ance of a blessed immortality: we have 
a confidence in a person's integrity. 

As respects ourselves exclusively, as¬ 
surance is employed to designate either 
an occasional feeling or a habit of the 
mind; confidence, an occasional feeling 
mostly; assurance, therefore, in this 
sense, may be used indifferently, but 
in general it has a bad acceptation: 
confidence has an indifferent or a good 
sense. 

Assurance is a self-possession of the 
mind, arising from the conviction that 
all in ourselves is right; confidence is 
that self-possession only in particular 
cases, and grounded on the reliance 
we have in our abilities or our char¬ 


acter. The man of assurance never 
loses himself under any circumstances, 
however trying; he is calm and easy 
when another is abashed and con- 
foimded: the man who has confidence 
will generally have it in cases that war¬ 
rant him to trust to himself. A har 
utters falsehoods with an air of assur¬ 
ance, in order the more effectually to 
gain belief; conscious innocence enables 
a person to speak with confidence when 
interrogated. Assurance shows itself 
in the behavior, confidence in the con¬ 
duct. Young people are apt to assert 
everything with a tone of assurance; 
no man should imdertake anything 
without a confidence in himself. 

Assurance, Impudence. — Assurance 
(see above). Impudence literally im¬ 
plies shamelessness, from in, a negative 
prefix, and pudere, to feel shame. 
They are so closely allied to each other 
that assurance is distinguished from 
impudence more in the manner than 
the spirit; for impudence has a gross¬ 
ness attached to it which does not be¬ 
long to assurance. Vulgar people are 
impudent, because they have assurance 
to break through all the forms of so¬ 
ciety; but those who are more culti¬ 
vated win have their assurance con¬ 
trolled by its decencies and refine¬ 
ments. 

ASSURE. See Affirm. 

ASTERN. See Abaft. 

ASTONISH. See Wonder. 

ASTRONOMY, Astrology. As¬ 
tronomy is compounded of the Greek 
dcrgov, cognate with English star, and 
vofjLoc, law, and signifies the laws of 
the stars, or a knowledge of their laws. 
Astrology, from dSrpov and y6\oQ, sig¬ 
nifies a reasoning on the stars. 

The astronomer studies the course 
and movement of the stars; the as- 
troLoger reasons on their influence. The 
former observes the state of the heav¬ 
ens, marks the order of time, the 
eclipses, and the revolutions which arise 
out of the established laws of motion 
in the immense universe: the latter 
predicts events, draws horoscopes, and 
announces all the vicissitudes of rain 
and snow, heat and cold, etc. The 
astronomer calculates and seldom errs, 
as his calculations are built on fixed 
rules and actual observations; the 
astrologer deals in conjectures, and his 
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imagmation often deceives him. The 
astronomer explains what he knows^ and 
merits the esteem of the learned; the 
astrologer hazards what he thmks, and 
seeks to please. 

ASYLUM, Refttge, Shelter, Re¬ 
treat. Asylum, in Latin asylu7n, in 
Greek dcruXoVy compounded of a, priva¬ 
tive, and crvXrj, plunder, signifies a place 
exempt from plunder. Refuge, in Latin 
refuqium, from refugio, to fly away, 
^gmfies the place one may fly away 
to. Shelter is a corruption of Middle 
English sheld-trume, Anglo-Saxon sdld- 
truma, shield-troop, a band of armed 
men protecting something, and hence a 
protection in general. Retreat, in 
French retraite, Latin retractus, from 
retraho, or re and iraho, to draw back, 
signifies the place that is situated be¬ 
hind or in the background. 

Asylum, refuge, and shelter all denote 
a place of safety; but the former is 
fixed, the two latter are occasional: 
the retreat is a place of tranquillity 
rather than of safety. An asylum is 
chosen by him who has no home, a 
refuge by him who is apprehensive of 
d^ger: the French emigrants found 
a refuge in England, but very few will 
make it an asylum. The inclemencies 
of the weather make us seek a shelter. 
The fatigues and toils of life make us 
seek a retreat. It is the part of a 
Christian to afford an asylum to the 
helpless orphan and widow. The ter¬ 
rified passenger takes refuge in the first 
house he comes to, when assailed by 
an evil - disposed mob. The vessel 
shattered in a storm takes shelter in 
the nearest haven. The man of busi¬ 
ness, wearied with the anxieties and 
cares of the world, disengages himself 
from the whole, and seeks a retreat suit¬ 
ed to Ms circumstances. 

ATOMIC, Inappreciable, Mi¬ 
nute, Small. Atomic, in French aio- 
rrdque, is in English a compound of 
atom and the suffix ic; atom, Latin 
atomus, is derived from Greek droiroc^ d, 
a negative prefix, and rkfivnv, to cut, 
and signifies that wMch cannot be 
cut, a particle of matter which can¬ 
not be made smaller. Inap^eciohle is 
compounded of in, a negative, prefix, 
and ad and preUum, price, and signifies 
something too sm^ to evaluate, too 
snraJLl to notice at all. Minude is 


derived from, the past participle of 
minuere, to make small, whence minor 
diminish, etc., are also derived. Small 
is a Teutonic word meaning in most 
Germanic languages what it means in 
English. 

Of these terms atomic is the most 
absolute and emphatic, and smaU the 
least so. Small is used relatively. 
We speak of a small man or a small 
army, though the man is gigantic com¬ 
pared with a mosquito, and the army 
may be many times the size of groups 
of people which at other times we caU 
large. We mean that the man is small 
compared with other men, etc. The 
use of small is generally influenced by 
some specific standard of comparison. 
Minute suggests extreme smaUness, 
but is not so absolute a term as atomic. 
A minide object is small compared with 
most of the tMngs that we Imow, but 
it may nevertheless contain many 
atoms. Inappredahle is a relative 
term, but it differs from small in em¬ 
phasizing the relation of the object 
to the mind perceiving it. While the 
degree of smallness indicated in the 
word inappfedable may vary with the 
circumstances, the fluctuation is not 
so great as in the word small, because 
the capacity of the mind to notice and 
appreciate remains fairly stable, and 
hence inappredahle has much the 
same meaning for one person as for 
another. 

ATONE, Expiate. Atone, or al 
one, signifies to be at peace or good 
friends. Expiate, in Latin expiatm, 
participle of expzo, compounded of ca? 
and pio, signifies to put out or cancel 
by an act of piety. 

Both these terms express a satisfac¬ 
tion for an offence; but atom is general, 
expiate is particular. We m^ atone for 
a fault by any species of suffering: we 
expiate a crime only by suffering a le^l 
punishment. A woman often sum- 
ciently atones for her violation of 
chastity by the miseiy she brings on 
herself; there are too many unfortu¬ 
nate wretches ia England who expiate 
their crimes on the gallows. 

Neither oiomment nor expioMon al¬ 
ways necessarily requires punishment 
or even suffering from the offender. 
The nature of the atonememi depends on 
the nature of the offence or wdJ. of the 
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individual who is offended; expiations 
are frequently made by means of per¬ 
forming certain relimous rites or acts 
of piety. Offences between man and 
man are sometimes atoned for by an 
acknowledgment of epor; but of¬ 
fences toward God require an expiatory 
sacrifice, which our Saviour has been 
pleased to make of himself, that we, 
through him, might become partakers 
of eternal life. Expiation, therefore, 
in the religious sense, is to atonement 
as the means to the end: atonement is 
often obtained by an expiation, but 
there may be expiations where there is 
no atonement. 

ATROCIOUS. See DiABonic; BQeu- 

NOUS. 

ATTACH.^ See Adhere; Affix. 

ATTACHK, Assistant, Informant. 
Attacks, though a purely French term, 
has been adopted in the vocabulary 
of practically all modern nations, im¬ 
plying, literally, a person attachea to a 
thing or other person, and, specifically, 
one attached to an embassy. In the 
diplomatic world, an attache is much 
less than an ambassador, and much 
more than a routine clerk. One may 
be an ordinary attacks who gathers in¬ 
formation for his superior, a military 
attacks, who is usually an officer in the 
army of his own country, or a naval at-- 
tacks, one holding a naval office at 
home. 

Assistant (see Help) and informant 
(see Inform) are more general terms 
which may be specialized to refer to 
the functions of an attacks in assisting 
the work of his superiors, and informr¬ 
ing them concerning conditions in the 
country where he serves. 

In peaceful days the post of an at¬ 
tacks IS a very pleasant one: in war¬ 
times it may be a very difficult and 
unpleasant one, as, in carrying out 
instructions of his superior and secretly 
gaming some desired information, an 
attacks may become seriously involved 
with the authorities of the country to 
which he is assigned, though immune 
from arrest or other leg^ proceed¬ 
ing. In December, 1915, the United 
States Government demanded the re¬ 
call of the military and naval attachSs 
of the German embassy at Washing¬ 
ton, because of their activities in fo¬ 
menting local troubles during the Eu¬ 


ropean war. Both officers declared 
they had acted under orders, as they 
were bound to do. 

ATTACHED. See On. 

ATTACHMENT, Affection, In¬ 
clination. Attachment respects per¬ 
sons and things: affection regards per¬ 
sons only: inclination, denoting the act 
of inclining, has respect to things most¬ 
ly, but may be appHed to objects gen¬ 
erally. 

Attachment, as it reg^ds persons, is 
not so powerful or solid as ajfection. 
Children are attached to tho^ who will 
minister to their gratifications; they 
have an affection for their nearest and 
dearest relatives. AtiachTnent is some¬ 
times a tender sentiment between per¬ 
sons of different sexes; affection is an 
affair of the heart without distinction 
of sex. The passing attachments of 
young people are seldom entitled to 
serious notice; although sometimes 
they may ripen by a long intercourse 
into a laudable and steady afftection* 
Nothing is so delightful as to see affec¬ 
tion among brothers and sisters. 

Attachment is a something more pow¬ 
erful and positive than inclination; the 
latter is a rising sentiment, a mere lean¬ 
ing of the mind toward an object; the 
former is a feeling already fixed so as 
to create a tie; an attachment is formed, 
an inclination arises in the mind of 
itself. 

In respect to things, attachment and 
inclination admit of a similar distinc¬ 
tion. We strive to obtain that to 
which we are attached, but a simple fn- 
clination rarely produces any effort for 
possession. Little minds are always 
betraying their ottachmeM to trifies. 
It is the character of indifference not 
to show an inclination to anything. 
Interest, similarity of character, or 
habit gives rise to attachment; a natural 
warmth of temper gives birth to vari¬ 
ous inclinations. Suppress the first 
inclincdion to gaming, lest it grow into 
an attachment. 

ATTACK, Assail, Assault, En¬ 
counter. Attack is a doublet of at¬ 
tach, derived from the same original 
word. (See Adhere.) Assail, assault, 
in French assaillir, Latin assilio, assair 
turn, compounded of ad and salio, sig¬ 
nify to leap upon. Encounter, in Ola 
French encontrer, compounded of en 
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or in and contre, in Latin contra^ 
against, signifies to run or come 
against. 

Attack is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms. To cUtack is to make 
an approach in order to do some vio¬ 
lence to the person; to assail or assault 
is to make a sudden and vehement 
attack; to encounter is to meet the attack 
of another. One attacks by simply of¬ 
fering violence without necessarily pro¬ 
ducing an effect; one assails by means 
of missile weapons; one assaults by di¬ 
rect personal violence; one encounters 
by opposing violence to violence. Men 
and animals attack or encounter; men 
only, in the literal sense, assail or 
assault. Animals attack each other 
with the weapons nature has bestowed 
upon them: those who provoke a mul¬ 
titude may expect to have their houses 
or windows assailed with stones, and 
their persons assaulted; it is ridiculous 
to attempt to encounter those who are 
superior in strength and prowess. 

They are all used figuratively. Men 
attack with reproaches or censures; they 
assail with abuse; they are assaidted hy 
temptations; they encounter opposition 
and difficulties. A fever attacks; hor¬ 
rid shrieks assail the ear; dangers are 
'encountered. The reputations of men 
in public life are often wantonly af- 
tacked; they are assailed in every direc¬ 
tion by the murmurs and complaints 
of the discontented; they often en¬ 
counter the obstacles which party spirit 
throws in the way, without reaping any 
solid advantage to themselves. 

Attack^ Assault^ Encounter^ Onset, 
Charge. — Attack, assault, encounter, de¬ 
note the act of attacking, assaulting, 
encountering. Onset signifies a setting 
on or to, a commencing. Charge (see 
Accuse) signifies pressing upon. 

An attack and assault may be made 
upon an unresisting object; encounter, 
onset, and charge require at least two 
opposing parties. An attack may be 
slight or indirect; an assault must al¬ 
ways be direct, and mostly vigorous. 
An attach upon a town need not be at¬ 
tended with any injury to the walls 
or inhabitants; but an assault is com¬ 
monly conducted so as to effect its 
capture. Attacks are made by robbers 
upon the person or property of another; 
assaults upon the person only. An 


encounter generally respects an infor¬ 
mal casual meeting between single in¬ 
dividuals; onset and charge a regular 
attack between contending armies: on-¬ 
set is employed for the commencement 
of the battle; charge for an attack from 
a particular quarter. When knight- 
errantry was in vogue, encounters were 
perpetually taking place between the 
knights, which were sometimes fierce 
and bloody. Armies that make im¬ 
petuous onsets are not always prepared 
to withstand a continued attach with 
perseverance and steadiness. A ftiri- 
ous and well-directed charge from the 
cavalry will sometimes decide the fort¬ 
une of the day. 

See also Impugn. 

ATTAIN. See Acquire. 

ATTAINT, Corrupt, Stain, 
Taint. Attaint and taint are common¬ 
ly confused in the popular mind, but, 
etymologically, they have nothing to 
do with each other. Attaint is the past 
participle of the verb attain, used in a 
technical sense in law. To attain 
meant to convict, to attain the end 
sought in a legal trial. 

Under an act of the British parlia¬ 
ment known as the Act of Attainder, an 
attainder is a decree involving the loss 
of civil rights and estate of one guilty 
of the crime of treason or other capital 
offence, and a Bill of Attainder is the 
designation of the foregoing act. Hence, 
in the popular mind, it was natural that 
attaint should be associated with taint 
(from Latin tingere, to color, whence 
tint is derived), and with stain (from 
distingere, literally to discolor), because 
the conviction by the court involved 
disgrace, or the staining and tainting 
of the character and reputation. 

The Constitution of the United 
States declares that (1) ^*No bill of 
oUainder or ex post facto laws shall be 
passed'^; (2) ^^No state shall . . . pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, 
or law impairing the obligation of con¬ 
tractsand (3) . but no attainder 

of treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture except during the 
life of the person attained 

Corrupt, as used in the phrase cer- 
ruption of blood, implies that the blood 
of a person who has been attainted or 
is under an attainder has been legally 
corrupted, tairdedr or stained by the 
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disgrace. In old English law a jury 
that brought in a false verdict was 
liable to be attainted by another jury, 
and in case of conviction the members 
were pronounced infamous, their goods 
were forfeited, their families turned 
out of doors, and their houses razed. 
The later practice set aside verdicts 
and granted new trials, and an act of 
parliament put an end to the system 
of attaints. 

ATTEMPT, Trial, Endeavor, Ef¬ 
fort, Essay. Attempt, in French at-- 
tenter, Latin attento, from ad and tento, 
signifies to try at a thing. Trial, from 
French trier, try, comes from Late 
Latin tritare, to pound small; thence 
developing the meaning of culling, 
picking out. Endeavor, compounded of 
en and the French devoir, to owe, sig¬ 
nifies to try according to one^s duty. 
Effort, from Latin ex and forient (ac¬ 
cusative), strength, signifies the putting 
forth of strength. Essay comes from 
Latin exagium, a trial of weight, from 
ex, out, and agere, to drive or move; 
it is the same word as assay. 

To attempt is to set about a thing with 
a view of effecting it; to try is to set 
about a thing with a view of seeing the 
result. An attempt respects the action 
with its object; a trial is the exercise of 
power. We always act when we at¬ 
tempt: we use the senses and the under¬ 
standing when we try. We attempt by 
trying, but we may try without attempt¬ 
ing; when a thief attempts to break into 
a house, he first tries the locks and fast¬ 
enings, to see where he can most easily 
gain admittance. Men attempt to re¬ 
move evils; they try experiments. At¬ 
tempts are perpetually made by quacks 
to recommend some scheme of their 
own to the notice of the public, which 
are often nothing more than trials of 
skill to see who can most effectuaUv 
impose on the credulity of mankind. 
Spirited people make attempts; perse¬ 
vering people make trials; players at¬ 
tempt to perform different parts, and 
try to gain applause. An endeavor is a 
continued attempt. Attempts may be 
fruitless; ^rfaZsmay be vain; endeavors, 
though unavailing, may be well meant. 
Many attempts are made which exceed 
the abilities of the attempter; attempts 
at imitation expose the imitator to 
ridicule when they do not succeed; 


trials are made in matters of specula^ 
tion, the results of which are uncertain; 
endeavors are made in the moral con¬ 
cerns of life. People attempt to write 
books; they try various methods; and 
endeavor to obtain a livelihood. 

An effort is to an attempt as a means 
to an end; it is the act of calling forth 
those powers which are required in an 
oMempt. Great attempts frequently re¬ 
quire great efforts, either of body or 
mind. 

An essay is an imperfect attempt, or 
attempt to do something which cannot 
be done without diflaculty. It is ap¬ 
plied either to corporeal or intellectual 
matters. 

Whence treatises which serve as at-- 
tempts to illustrate any point in morals 
are termed essays. 

Attempt, Undertaking, Enterprise .— 
Attempt signifies the thing attempted. 
Undertaking, from undertake, or take 
in han(l signifies the thing taken in 
hand. Enterprise, from the Old French 
enterpris, participle of enireprendre, to^ 
und^ake, has the same original sense- 

The idea of something set about to 
be completed is common to all these 
terms. An attempt is less complicated 
than an undertaking; and that less 
arduous than an enterprise. Attempts 
are the common exertions of power for 
obtaining an object; an undertaking in¬ 
volves in it many parts and particulars 
which require thought and judgment: 
an enterprise has more that is hazard¬ 
ous and dangerous in it; it requires 
resolution. Attempts are frequently 
made on the lives and property of in¬ 
dividuals; undertakings are formed for 
private purposes; enterprises are com¬ 
menced for some great national object. 
Nothing can be effected without mak¬ 
ing the attempt; attempts are therefore 
often idle and unsuccessful when they 
are made by persons of little discre¬ 
tion, who are eager to do something 
without knowing how to direct their 
powers: undertakings are of a more 
serious nature, and involve a man's 
serious interests; if begun without 
adequate means of bringing them to 
a conclusion, they too frequently bring 
ruin by their failure on those who are 
concerned in them: enterprises require 
personal sacrifices rather than those 
of interest; he who does not combine 
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great resolution and perseverance with 
considerable bodily powers will be ill- 
fitted to take part in grand enierprises. 

ATTEND, Mind, Regard, Heed, 
Notice. Attend^ in French aUendre, 
Latin aitendo, compounded of ad and 
tenderer to stretch, signifies to stretch 
©r bend the mind to a thing. Mind 
comes from Anglo-Saxon munan^ to 
think. Regard, in French regarder, com- 
poxmded of re and garder, a word of 
German origin meaning to watch over, 
signifies to look upon again or with 
attention. Heed, Anglo-Saxon hedan, 
is allied to German htiten, to guard. 
Notice, from the Latin notitia, knowl¬ 
edge, signifies to bring to the knowl¬ 
edge of, or bring to one’s mind. 

The idea of fixing the mind on an ob¬ 
ject is common to all these terms. As 
this is the characteristic of oMeiition, 
attend is the generic, the rest are spe¬ 
cific terms. We attend in minding, re- 
garding, heeding, and noticing, and also 
m many cases in which these words are 
not employed. To mind is to attend 
to a thing, so that it may not be for¬ 
gotten; to regard is to look on a thing 
as of importance; to heed is to attend 
to a thing from a principle of caution; 
to notice is to think on that which 
strikes the senses. We attend to a 
speaker when we hear and understand 
Ms words; we mind what is said when 
we bear it in mind; wo regard what is 
said by dwelling and reflecting on it; 
heed is given to whatever awakens a 
sense of danger; notice is taken of what 
passes outwardly. Children should al¬ 
ways attend when spoken to, and mind 
what is said to them; they should re- 
gcerd the counsels of their parents, so 
as to make them the rxile of their con¬ 
duct, and heed their warnings so as to 
avoid the evil; they should notice what 
passes before them, so as to apply it 
to some useful purpose. It is a part of 
p^tene^ to attend to every minute 
eirreumstance which affects the comfort 
and convenience of those with whom 
we associate: men who are actuated by 
any passion seldom pay any regard to 
the dictates of conscience, nor heed the 
unfavorable impressions which their 
conduct makes on others, for in fact 
they seldom think what is said of them 
to be worth their notice. 

See also AccoMPAinr. 


Attend, Wait On.—Attend ia here em¬ 
ployed in the improper sense for the 
devotion of the person to an object. 
To wait on is the same as to wait 
for the wishes of another. They may 
be either partial and temporary acts 
or permanent acts; in either case at¬ 
tend has a higher signification than 
wait on. Attendance is for the purpose 
of discharging some duty, as a physi¬ 
cian attends his patient; a member at¬ 
tends in parliament; waiting on is 
either a matter of courtesy between 
equals, as one gentleman waits on an¬ 
other to whom he wishes to show a 
mark of respect; or a matter of busi¬ 
ness, as a tradesman waits on his cus¬ 
tomers to take orders. 

In the sense of being permanently 
about the person of any one, to attend 
is to bear company or be in readiness 
to serve; to wait o.y is actually to per¬ 
form some service. A nurse attends a 
patient in order to afford him assist¬ 
ance as occasion requires; the servant 
waits on him to perform the menial 
duties. AttendarUs about the great are 
always near the person; but men and 
women in waiting are always at call. 
People of rank and fashion have a 
crowd of attendants; those of the middle 
classes have only those who wait on 
them. 

Attend, Hearken, Listen. — Attend 
(see above). Hearken comes from 
Anglo-Saxon heoranian, to listen to, 
but is not directly allied to hear. 
Listen comes from Anglo-Saxon hlystan, 
to hear. 

Attend is a mental action: hearken, 
both corporeal and mental; listen sim¬ 
ply corporeal. To attend is to have the 
mind engaged on what we hear; to 
hearken and listen are to strive to hear. 
People attend when they are addressed; 
they hearken to what is said by others; 
they listen ^ to what passes between 
others. It is always proper to attend, 
and mostly of importance to hearken, 
but frequently improper to listen. The 
mind that is occupied with another ob¬ 
ject cannot attend; we are not disposed 
to hearken when the thing does not 
appear interesting; curiosity often im¬ 
pels to listening to what does not con¬ 
cern the listener. 

Listen is sometimes used figuratively 
in the sense of hearkening with the de- 
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sire to profit by it; it is necessary at 
all times to listen to the dictates of 
wa^n. 

Attention, Application, Study ^ — 
These terms indicate a direction of the 
thoughts to an object, but difiering in 
the degree of steadiness and force. At¬ 
tention marks the simple bending of the 
mind. Application (see Address) 
marks an envelopment or engagement 
of the powers; a bringing them into a 
state of close contact. Study, from the 
Latin studeo, to desire eagerly, marks 
a d^ree of application that arises from 
a strong desire of attaining the object. 

Attention is the first requisite for 
making a progress in the acquirement 
of knowledge; it may be given in vari¬ 
ous degrees, and it rewards according 
to the proportion in which it is given: 
a divided attention is, however, more 
hurtful than otherwise; it retards the 
progress of the learner, while it injures 
his mind by improper exercise. Appli¬ 
cation is requisite for the attainment of 
perfection in any pursuit; it cannot be 
partial or variable, like attention; it 
must be the constant exercise of power 
or the regular and uniform use of 
means for the attainment of an end: 
youth is the period for application, 
when the powers of body and mind are 
in fuU vigor; no degree of it in after¬ 
life will supply its deficiency in younger 
years. St'iMy is that species of appli¬ 
cation which is most purely intellectual 
in its nature; it is the exercise of the 
mind for itself and in itself, its native 
effort to arrive at maturity; it em¬ 
braces both attention and application. 
The student attends to all he hears and 
sees; applies what he has learned to 
the acquirement of what he wishes to 
learn, and digests the whole by the 
exercise of reflection: as nothing is 
thoroughly understood or properly re¬ 
duced to practice without study, the 
professional man must choose this road 
in order to reach the summit of ex¬ 
cellence. 

See also Heed. 

AttmMme, Car^ul^—Attentive marks 
a readiness to attend. Car^ul signi¬ 
fies Ml of care (see Care, Somcitude). 

These epithets denote a fixedness of 
mind: we are cMentive in order to un¬ 
derstand and improve: we are careful 
to avoid mistakes. An attentive scholar 


profits by what is told him in learnin g 
his task: a careful scholar j^rforms his 
exercises correctly. Attention respects 
matters of judgment; care relates to 
mechanical action: we listen oitentively; 
we read or write carefully. A servant 
must be attentive to the orders that are 
given him, and careful not to injure 
his master's property. A translator 
must be attentive; a transcriber careful. 
A tradesman ought to be attentive to the 
wishes of his customers, and careful 
in keeping his accounts. 

ATTENDANT. See Chaferojst. 

ATTIRE. See Apparel. 

ATTITUDE. See Act. 

ATTRACT, Allure, Invite, En¬ 
gage. Attract, in Latin attractum, par¬ 
ticiple of attraho, compounded of ad, 
to, and traho, signifies to draw toward. 
Allure (see Axlure). Invite, in French 
inviter, Latin invitare, means to or 
request, the stem being allied to vitu>s 
in invitus, unwilling. Engage, com¬ 
pounded of en or in and the French 
gage, a pledge (from a Teutonic root), 
signifies to bind as by a pledge. 

That is attractive which draws the 
thoughts toward itself; that is aUwrmg 
which awakens desire; that is irwiting 
w’'hich offers persuasion; that is engage 
ing which t^es possession of the mind. 
The attention is attracted; the senses 
are allured; the understanding is in¬ 
vited; the whole mind is engaged. A 
particular sound oliradLs the ear; the 
prospect of gratification allures; we 
are invited by the advantages which 
offer; we are engaged by those which 
already accrue. The person of a female 
is attractive; female beauty involun¬ 
tarily draws all eyes toward ifiseif^ it 
aw^ens admiration: the pleasures of 
society are alluring; they create in the 
receiver an eager desire for still further 
enjoyment; but whm too eagerly pur¬ 
sued they vanish in the pursuit,, and 
leave the mind a prey to Hstlei^ uneasi¬ 
ness: fine weather is inviting; it seems 
to persuade the reluctant to partake of 
its refreshments: the manners of a per¬ 
son are engorging; they not only occupy 
the attention, but they lay hold of the 
affections. 

Attractions, Allurements, Charms .— 
Attraction signifies the thing that at¬ 
tracts. Allurement signifies the timing 
that allures. Charm, from the Latm 
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carmen, a verse, signifies whatever acts 
by an irresistible influence, like poetry. 

^ Besides the synonymous idea which 
distinguishes these words, they are re¬ 
markable for the common property of 
being used only in the plural when de¬ 
noting the thing that attracts, allures, 
and charms, as applied to female en¬ 
dowments or the influence of persons 
on the heart: it seems that in attract- 
tions there is something natural; in 
allurements something artificial; in 
charms something moral and intellect¬ 
ual. Attractions and charms are al¬ 
ways taken in a good sense; allurements 
mostly in a bad sense: attractions lead 
or draw; allurements win or entice; 
charms seduce or captivate. The hu¬ 
man heart is always exposed to the 
power of female attractions; it is guard¬ 
ed with difficulty against the allure’- 
ments of a coquette; it is incapable of 
resisting the united charms of body 
and mind. 

When applied to other objects, an 
attraction springs from something re¬ 
markable and striking; it lies in the 
exterior aspect, and awakens an interest 
toward itself; a charm acts by a secret, 
all-powerful, and irresistible impulse 
on the soul; it springs from an accord¬ 
ance of the object with the affections 
of the heart; it takes hold of the 
imagination, and awakens an enthusi¬ 
asm pecxiliar to itself: an allurement 
acts on the senses; it flatters the pas¬ 
sions; it enslaves the imagination. 
The metropolis has its attractions for 
the gay; music has its charms for every 
one; fashionable society has too many 
allurements for youth, which are not 
easily withstood. 

ATTRIBUTE. See Ascribe; Qual¬ 
ity. 

AUDACITY, Effrontery, Hardi¬ 
hood or Hardustess, Boldness. Avr - 
dadty, from audacious, in French avdor - 
cieux, Latin audax and avdere, to dare, 
signines literally the quality of daring. 
Effrontery, through French from ef, for 
ex, out, and frons, a face, signifies put¬ 
ting out the forehead. Hardihood or 
hardiness, from hardy or hard, signifies a 
capacity to endure or stand the bnmt 
of difficulties, opposition, or shame. 
Bold comes from Anglo-Saxon hald. 

The idea of disregarding what others 
regard is common to all these terms. 


Audacity expresses more than effr&nr 
tery; the first has something of vehe¬ 
mence, of defiance in it; the latter that 
of cool imconcern: hardihood expresses 
less than boldness; the first has more 
of determination, and the second more 
of spirit and enterprise. Audacity and 
effrontery are always taken in a bad 
sense; hardihood, in an indifferent, if 
not a bad sense; boldness, in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense. Audacity 
marks haughtiness and temerity; ef¬ 
frontery the want of all modesty, a 
total shamelessness; hardihood indi¬ 
cates a firm resolution to meet conse¬ 
quences; boldness, a spirit and courage 
to commence action. An audacious 
man speaks with a lofty tone, without 
respect and without reflection; his 
haughty demeanor makes him forget 
what is due to his superiors. Effron^ 
tery discovers itself by an insolent air, 
a total unconcern for the opinions of 
those present, and a disregard of all the 
forms of civil society. A hardy man 
speaks with a resolute tone, which 
seems to brave the utmost evil that 
can result from what he says. A hold 
man speaks without reserve, undaunted 
by the quality, rank, or haughtiness of 
those whom he addresses. It requires 
audacity to assert false claims or vin¬ 
dicate a lawless conduct in the presence 
of accusers and judges; it requires 
effrontery to ask a favor of the man 
whom one has basely injured, or to 
assume a placid, unconcerned air in 
the presence of those by whom one 
has been convicted of flagrant atroci¬ 
ties; it requires hardihood to assert as a 
positive fact what is dubious, boldness 
to maintain the truth in spite of every 
danger with which one is threatened. 

AUGMENTATION. See Increase. 

AUGUR, Presage. Forebode, Be¬ 
token, Portend. Augur, in French 
augurer, Latin augurium, comes from 
avis, a bird, as an augury was origi¬ 
nally, and at all times Mincipally, 
drawn from the song, the fli^t, or other 
actions of birds. Presage, in French 
prSsage, from the Latin pros and sagio, 
to be instinctively wise, signifies to be 
thus wise about what is to come. 
Forebode is compounded of fore and 
the Anglo-Saxon bodian, to declare, sig¬ 
nifying to pronounce on futurity- 
Betoken signines to serve as a token^ 
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from Anglo-Saxon tacm (from a root 
found also in teach ). Portendj in Latin 
portendo, compounded of par, for, and 
tmdOy signifies to set or show forth. 

Aiigur signifies either to serve or 
make use of as an augury; to forebode^ 
and presage, is to form a conclusion in 
one^s own mind: to betoken or portend 
is to serve as a sign. Persons or things 
augur; persons only forebode or presage; 
things only betoken or portend. Augur¬ 
ing is a calculation of some future 
event, in which the imagination seems 
to be as much concerned as the under¬ 
standing! presaging is rather a con¬ 
clusion or deduction of what may be 
from what it is; it lies in the under¬ 
standing more than in the imagination: 
foreboding lies altogether in the imag¬ 
ination. Things are said to betoken 
which present natural signs; those are 
said to portend which present extraor¬ 
dinary or supernatural signs. It av^ 
gurs ill for the prosperity of a country 
or a state when its wealth has increased 
so as to take away the ordinary stimu¬ 
lus to industry and to introduce an 
inordinate love of pleasure. We pre¬ 
sage the future greatness of a man from 
the indications which he gives of pos¬ 
sessing ah elevated character, A dis¬ 
tempered mind is apt to forebode every 
ill from the most trivial circumstances. 
We see with pleasure those actions in a 
child which betoken an ingenuous tem¬ 
per: a mariner sees with pain the dark¬ 
ness of the sky which portends a storm; 
the moralist augurs no good to the 
morals of a nation from the lax dis¬ 
cipline which prevails in the education 
of youth; he presages the loss of in¬ 
dependence to the minds of men in 
whom proper principles of subordina¬ 
tion have not been early engendered. 
Men sometimes forebode the misfort¬ 
unes which happen to them, but they 
oftener forebode evils which never come. 

august. See Magistkkial; Su¬ 
perb. 

AUSPICIOUS, Propitious. Aicspi- 
cioics, from the Latin auspidum and 
auspex, compoxmded of avis and spido, 
to behold, signifies favorable according 
to the inspection of birds. Propitioics 
is probably also a term in augury, 
meaning flying forward/' from pro, 
forward, and petere, to seek, originally 
to fly. 


Auspidom is said only of things; 
propitious is said only of persons or 
things personified. Those things are 
auspicious which are casual or only 
indicative of good; persons are pro¬ 
pitioics to the wishes of others who 
listen to their requests and contribute 
to their satisfaction. A journey is 
undertaken under aucspidous circum¬ 
stances where everything incidental, 
as weather, society, and the like, bid 
fair to afford pleasure; it is undertaken 
under propitious circumstances when 
everything favors the attainment of 
the object for which it was begun. 
Whoever has any request to make 
ought to sei 2 ie the auspidous moment 
when the person of whom it is asked 
is in a pleasant frame of mind; a poet 
in his invocation requests the muse to 
be propitious to him, or the lover con¬ 
jures Ms mistress to be propitious to 
his vows. 

See also Opportune. 

AUSTERE, Rigid, Severe, Rigor¬ 
ous, Stern. For the derivations of 
austere, rigid, rigoroics, and stem see 
Ascetic. Severe comes from Latia 
severus, serious, grave. 

Austere applies to ourselves as well 
as to others; rigid applies to ourselves 
only; severe, rigorous, stem, apply to 
others only. We are austere in our 
manner of living; rigid in our mode of 
thinking; austere, severe, rigorous, and 
stem in our mode of dealing with 
others. Effeminacy is opposed to au^ 
sterity, pliability to rigidity. The au¬ 
stere man mortifies himself; the rigid 
man binds himself to a nile: the man¬ 
ners of a man are austere when he re¬ 
fuses to take part in any social enjoy¬ 
ments; his probity is rigid —^that is, 
inaccessible to the allurements of gain 
or the urgency of necessity : an austere 
life consists not only in the privation 
of every pleasure, but in the infliction 
of every pain; rigid justice is unbiased, 
no less by the fear of loss than by the 
desire of gain: the present age affords 
no example of austerity, but too many 
of its opposite extreme, effeminacy: 
and the rigidity of former times, in 
modes of thinking, has been succeeded 
by a culpable laxity. 

Austere, when t^en with relation 
to others, is said of the behavior; severe' 
of the conduct: a parent is austere in 
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Ms looks, his manner, and his words to 
Ms child; he is smere in the restraints 
he impoi^s and the punishments he 
mdSicta; an austere master speaks but 
to command, and commands so as to 
be obeyed; a severe master punishes 
every fault and punishes in an undue 
measure; an austere temper is never 
softened; the countenance of such a 
one never relaxes into a smile, nor is 
he pleased to witness smiles: a severe 
temper is ready to catch at the im¬ 
perfections of others and to wound the 
offender: a Judge should be a rigid 
administrator of justice between man 
and man, and severe in the punishment 
of offences as occasion requires; but 
never austere toward those who ap¬ 
pear before him; austerity of manner 
would hi become him who sits as a pro¬ 
tector of either the innocent or. the 
injured* Kigor is a species of great 
severity^ namely, in the infliction of 
punishment: toward enormoxis of¬ 

fenders, or on particular occasions 
where an example is requisite, rigor may 
be adopted, but otherwise it marks a 
eruel temper. A man is austere in his 
manners, severe in his remarks, and 
rigorous in his discipline. Austerity^ 
rigidity^ and severity may be habitual; 
rigor and sternness are occasional. Sterrv- 
ness is a species of severity more in 
manner than in direct action; a com¬ 
mander may issue his commands 
or a despot may issue his stem decrees. 

See also Ascetic; Severe, 

AUTHOR. See Writer. 

AUTHORITAXIVB. See Com- 
M ANn ; O R ACXTEAR, 

AUTHORITY. See Ineluence; 
Power. 

authorize;. See .Commssion, 

AUTOCRACY, Oeigarchy, Aris¬ 
tocracy. Autocracy corresponds most 
nearly to words listed under Absolute, 
which see. Autocracy, from Greek 
aitroQ, self, and icpanEm, to rule, refers 
tp a state in which absolute power is 
in the hands of one man or a small 
group of men. Oligarchy is a form of 
OMtocracy in which the power is in the 
hands erf a few—of a council of men 
or a ^oup of nobles. It is derived 
from Gredk 6\iyoc, few, and to 

rule. An oUgarchy^ therefore, is gen¬ 
erally an autocracy, but an aiUocracy is 
not always an oligarchy; at least 


nominally it is not, but practically it 
generally is, because the power even 
of an absolute monarch really resides 
in the ^oup of his advisers. An am- 
tocracy is an oligarchy in which the few 
are also the best men, from Greek 
dpiarog, best. While the Greeks held 
an ideal of a state in which the power 
was in the hands of the wisest and the 
noblest, as a matter of fact there was, 
in practice, little difference between 
an aristocracy and an oligarchy, the 
‘‘best” men being the self-assertive 
and the powerful who could get the 
government into their hands, with 
special reference to those of noble birth. 

As adjectives autocratic corresponds 
very nearly to absolute (which see), .and 
has the same s 3 aionymes*— despotic, 
tyrannical^ etc. Autocratic generally 
has reference to the assertion of the 
right to hold absolute rule, in action, 
speech, or manner; despotic and tyrarv- 
nical to the actual exercise of that self- 
appointed right to the oppression of 
another. Aristocratic, like auiocrcdic, 
is a more general word than oligarchicoX. 
Oligarchical means characteristic of an 
oligarch, one of a small group of auto¬ 
cratic rulers; aristocratic refers in gen¬ 
eral to the characteristics of men of 
hereditary importance in a state whose 
qualities of personality and gifts of 
fortune entitle them to a position of 
dignity. It is generally used in a 
good sense, while oligarchical is some¬ 
what derogatory. 

AUTOMOBILE, Axjto. Car, Ma¬ 
chine, Motor. These words do not 
differ in meaning or application: the 
only difference is the extent and dig¬ 
nity of their usage as designations for 
exactly the same thing. Automobile is 
the regular word; the rest are more or 
less colloquial suDstitutes. Automobile 
is a French word formed by adding 
Greek avro, self, to French mohilef to 
indicate a self-moving vehicle, one pro¬ 
pelled by its own machineiy. Auto is 
a somewhat inelegant abbreviation 
usually frowned on in polite society in 
favor of car or machine, general words 
which have be^ given this special 
apirficatiem. Motor, in America, is 
usually employed as a verb meanmg 
to ride in an automobile; in Bngiana, 
however, motm'-car is the common 
for automobile. 
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AUXILIARY, Ancillary, Subsid¬ 
iary. AiuDiliary comes from Latin 
auocUium^ iielpj from attgere^ to increase. 
Ancillary comes from Latin ancilla^ a 
handmaid, and means literally serving 
-in the capacity of a handmaid. Svi>- 
iddiary comes from Latin svhsidium, a 
body of troops in reserve, from Latin 
&ui>j imder, in reserve, and ^edere, to 
tjit. All these words mean aiding or 
assisting, and there is very little dif¬ 
ference in their application. What 
there is is mainly that suggested by 
the derivation. Auxiliary does not 
suggest the de^ee of subordination 
implied in ancillary and subsidiary. 
Stb^iary and ancillary differ slightly 
in the relation of the implied help to the 
person or object to be helped, ancillary 
suggesting merely subordinate aid, sub¬ 
sidiary aid held in reserve. 

AVAIL, See Signify; Utility. 

AVARICE. See Covetousness, 
avaricious. Miserly, Parsimo¬ 
nious, Niggardly. Avaricious, from 
Latin avarus, and avere, to desire, signi¬ 
fies desiring money, from a love of it. 
Miserly signifies like a miser, or miser¬ 
able man: for none are so miserable as 
the lovers of money. Parsimonious, 
from the Latin parcere, to spare or save, 
signifies, literally, saving. Niggardly is 
a Scandinavian word signifying stingy. 

The avaridovis man and the miser are 
one and the same character, with this 
exception, that the miser carries his 
passion for money to a still greater 
excess. An avaricious man shows his 
love of money in his ordinary dealings, 
but the miser lives upon it, and suffers 
every privation rather than part with 
it. An avaricious man may sometimes 
be indulgent to himself and generous 
to others; the miser is dead to every- 
thmg but the treasure which he has 
amassed. Parsirnonious and niggardly 
are the subordinate characteristics of 
avarice. The avaricious man indulges 
his passion for money by parsimony — 
that is, by saving out of himself, or by 
niggarmy ways in his dealings with 
others. He who spends a farthing on 
himself where others with the same 
means spend a shilling does it from 
parsimony: he who looks to every 
farthing in the bargains he makes gets 
the name of a niggard. Avarice some¬ 
times cloaks itself imder the name of 


prudence: it is, as Goldsmith says^ 
often the only virtue which is left a 
man at the age of seventy-two. The 
miser is his own greatest enemy, and 
no man's friend; his ill-gotten wealth 
is generally a curse to him by whom 
it is inherited. A man is sometimes 
rendered parsimonious by circum¬ 
stances; but he who first saves from 
necessity too often ends with saving 
from inclination. The niggard is an 
object of contempt, and sometime® 
hatred; every one fears to lose by a 
man who strives to gain from all. 

See also Greedy. 

AVENGE, Revenge, Vindicate, 
Avenge, revenge, and vindicale all spring 
from the same source, namely, the 
Latin vindicare, from vmdex, a claim¬ 
ant, sigmfying to pronoxmoe justice or 
put justice in force. 

The idea common to these terms m 
that of taking up some one's cause. 
To avenge is to punish in behalf of 
another; to revenge is to punish for 
one's self; to vindicate is to defend an^ 
other. The wrongs of a person are 
avenged or revenged; his rights are vin-^ 
dicated. The act of cwenging, though 
attended with the infliction of pain, is 
oftentimes an act of humanity, and 
always an act of justice; none are the 
sufferers but such as merit it for their 
oppression; while those are benefited 
who are dependent for support: this 
is the act of God Himself, Who always 
avenges the oppressed who look up to 
Him for support; and it ought to be 
the act of all His creatures who are in¬ 
vested with the power of punishing 
offenders and protecting the helpless. 
Revenge is the basest of all actions, and 
the spirit of revenge the most dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the Christian 
principles of forgiving injuries and re¬ 
turning good for evil; it is gratified 
only with inflicting pain without any 
prospect of advantage. Vindication is 
an act of generosity and humanity; it 
is the production of good without the 
infliction of pain: the claims of the 
widow and orphan call for vindication 
from those who have the time, talent, 
or ability to take their cause into their 
own hands: England can boast of 
noble vindicators of the rights of hu¬ 
manity, not excepting those which con¬ 
cern the brute creation. 
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AVER. Bee Affirm. 

AVERSE, Unwii^ing, Backward, 
Loath, Reluctant. Averse, in Latin 
averszLs, participle of avertere, com* 
p^xmded of vertere, to turn, and a, from, 
signifies the state of having the mind 
turned from a thing. Unwilling liter¬ 
ally signifies not willing. Backward 
signifies having the will in a backward 
direction. Loath, from Anglo-Saxon 
lath, hateful, hostile, has developed a 
somewhat milder meaning. Reluctant, 
from the Latin re against, and luctare, 
to struggle, signifies struggling with the 
will against a thing. 

Averse is positive, it marks an actual 
sentiment of dislike; unwilling is nega¬ 
tive, it marks the absence of the will; 
backward is a sentiment between the 
two, it marks a leaning of the will 
against a thing; loath and reluctant 
mark strong feelings of aversion. Aver- 
sion is an habitual sentiment; unwUL 
ingness and backwardness are mostly 
occasional; loaLh and reluctant always 
occasional. Aversion must be con¬ 
quered; unwillingness must be re¬ 
moved; backwardness must be coun¬ 
teracted or urged forward; loathing 
and reluctance must be overpowered. 
One who is averse to study will never 
have recourse to books; but a child 
may be unwilling or backward to attend 
to his lessons from partial motives, 
which the authority of the parent or 
master may correct; he who is loath 
to receive instruction will always re¬ 
main ignorant; he who is reluctant in 
doing his duty will always do it as a 
task. A miser is averse to nothing so 
much as to parting with his money: 
he is even unwilling to provide himself 
with necessaries, but he is not backward 
in disposing of Ids money when he has 
the prospect of getting more; friends 
are loath to part who have had many 
years’ enjoyment in each other’s so¬ 
ciety; we are reluctant in giving un¬ 
pleasant advice. Lazy people are averse 
to labor; those who are not paid are 
unwilling to work; and those who are 
paid less than others are backward in 
giving their services: every one is loath 
to give up a favorite pursuit, and when 
conapelled to it by circumstances they 
do it with reluctance. 

See also Adverse. 

Aversion, ArUipaihy, Dislike, Hatred, 


Repugnance, — Aversion denotes tn.'j 
quality of being averse. ^ Antipathy, in 
French antipathic, Latin antipathia, 
Greek avrirraQaia, compounded of dvri, 
against, and TraOeiv, to suffer, to feel, 
feeling, signifies here a natur^ feehng 
against an object. Dislike, compound¬ 
ed of the privative dis and like, sig¬ 
nifies not to like or be attached to. 
Hatred comes from Anglo-Saxon hatian, 
to hate. Repugnance, in French re¬ 
pugnance, Latin repugnantia and re- 
pugnare, compounded of re, against, 
and pugnare, to fight, signifies the re¬ 
sistance of the feehngs to an object. 

Aversion is in its most general sense 
the generic term to these and many 
other similar expressions, in which case 
it is opposed to attachment, the former 
denoting an ahenation of the mind from 
an object; the latter a knitting or 
binding of the mind to objects: it has, 
however, more commonly a partial 
acceptation, in which it is justly com¬ 
parable with the above words. The 
first four are used indifferently for per¬ 
sons and things, the last for things. 
Aversion and antipathy seem to be less 
dependent on the will, and to have 
their origin in the temperament or 
natural taste, particularly the latter, 
which springs from causes that are not 
always visible; it lies in the physical 
organization. Antipathy is, in fact, a 
natural aversion opposed to sympathy: 
dislike and hatred are, on the contrary, 
voluntary, and seem to have their root 
in the an^y passions of the heart; the 
former is less deep-rooted than the 
latter, and is commonly awakened by 
slighter causes: repugnance is not an 
habitual and lasting sentiment, like the 
rest; it is a transitory but strong dis¬ 
like to anything. People of a quiet 
temper have an aversion to disputing or 
argumentation; those of a gloomy tem¬ 
per have an aversion to society; an- 
tipathies mostly discover themselves in 
early life, and as soon as the object 
comes within the view of the person 
affected: men of different sentiments 
in religion or politics, if not of amiable 
tempers, are apt to contract dislikes to 
each other by frequent irritation in dis¬ 
course: when men of malimant tem¬ 
pers come in collision, nothing but a 
deadly hatred can ensue from their 
repeated and complicated aggressions 
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towaxd each other; any one who is 
under the influence of a misplaced 
pride is apt to feel a repugnance to 
acknowledge himself in error. 

AVIATION. See Aeronautics. 

AVIATOR. See Aeronaut. 

AVIDITY. Greediness, Eager¬ 
ness are terms expressive of a strong 
desire. Avidity, in Latin aviditas^ from 
avere, io desire, expresses very strong 
desire. Greediness comes from Anglo- 
Saxon grcedig^ greedy. Eagerness, 
through Flench from the Latin acer, 
sharp, signffies acuteness of feeling. 

Avidity is in mental desires what 
greediness is in animal appetites: eager¬ 
ness is not so vehement, but more im¬ 
patient than avidity or greediness. 
Avidity and greediness respect simply 
the desire of possessing; eagerness the 
general desire of attaining an object. 
An opportunity is seized with avidity; 
the miser grasps at money with greedi¬ 
ness, or the glutton devours with 
greediness; a person runs with eager¬ 
ness in order to get to the place of 
destination: a soldier fights with eager¬ 
ness in order to conquer; a lover looks 
with eager impatience for a letter from 
the object of his affection. Avidity is 
employed in ^ the adverbial form to 
qu^fy an action: we seize with avidity; 
greediness marks the abstract quahty 
or habit of the mind; greediness is the 
characteristic of low and brutal minds: 
eagerness denotes the transitory state 
of feeling; a person discovers his eager¬ 
ness in his looks. 

AVOCATION. See Business. 

AVOID, Eschew, Shun, Elude. 
Avoid comes from Old French esvuidier, 
to empty out, from French es, Latin ex, 
and vuide, voide, empty, a word of 
unknown origin. Eschew comes 
through French from Old High Ger¬ 
man sduhan, to frighten. Shun comes 
from Anglo-Saxon scunian, to shun or 
avoid, whence schooner is derived. 
Elude, in French Uuder, Latin eludo, 
compounded of e, out, and Ivdere, to 
play, to trick, signifies to get one's self 
out of a thing by a trick. 

Avoid is both generic and specific; 
we avoid in eschewing or shunning, or we 
avoid without eschewing or shunning. 
Various contrivances are requisite for 
avoiding; eschewing and shunning con¬ 
sist only of going out of the way, of not 


coming in contact; eluding, as its deri¬ 
vation denotes, has more of artifice in 
it than any of the former. We avoid 
a troublesome visitor under real or 
feigned pretences of ill-health, prior 
engagement, and the like; we eschew 
evil company by not going into any 
but what we know to be good; we 
shun the sight of an offensive object by 
turning into another road; we elude a 
punishment by getting out of the way 
of those who have the power of in-* 
dieting it. Prudence enables us to 
avoid many of the evils to which we 
are daily exposed: nothing but a flxed 
principle of religion can enable a man 
to eschew the temptations to evil which 
lie in his path: fear will lead us to 
shun a madman whom it is not in our 
power to bind: a want of all principle 
leads a man to elude his creditors whom 
he wishes to defraud. We speak of 
avoiding a danger and shunning a dan¬ 
ger; but to avoid it is in general not 
to fall into it; to shun it is with care 
to keep out of the way of it. 

AVOW. See Acknowledge; Swear. 

AWAIT. See Wait. 

AWAKEN, Excite, Provoke, 
Rouse, Stir Up. To awaken is to 
make awake or alive. Excite, in Latin 
exaito, compounded of the intensive 
syllable ex, and dtare, to arouse, means 
to arouse ver-y much. Provoke (see 
Aggravate). To rouse is to cause to 
rise. Stir comes from Anglo-Saxon 
styrian, to move, which may be allied 
to storm. To exdte and provoke con¬ 
vey the idea of producing something: 
roiLse and stir up that of only calling 
into action that which previously 
exists; to awaken is used in either 
sense. To awaken is a gentler action 
than to exdte, and this is gentler than 
to provoke. We awaken by a simple 
effort; we exdte by repeated efforts or 
forcible means; we provoke by words, 
looks, or actions. The tender feelings 
are awakened; affections, or the pas¬ 
sions in general, are exdted; the angry 
passions are commonly provoked. Ob¬ 
jects of distress awaken a sentiment of 
pity; competition among scholars ex- 
dtes a spirit of emulation; taunting 
words provoke anger. Awaken is ap- 
phed only to the individual and what 
passes within him; exdte is applicable 
to the outward circumstances of on© 
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or many; •provoke is applicable to the a Teutonic word cognate with English 
coiiduct or temper of one or many, ward, and meant to watch, hence guard. 
The attention is awakened by interest- Appr^e is derived through !l^ench 
ing sounds that strilfe upon the ear; appris, the past participle of apprerir^ 
the conscience is awakened by the voice dre, from Latin ad, to, and prehendere, 
of the preacher, or by passing events: to take. Conscious, in Latin con- 
a conamotion, a tumult, or a rebellion sdus, compounded of con and scire, to 
is excited among the people by the know, signifies knowing wit hin one^s 
active efforts of individuals; laughter self. 

or contempt is provoked by preposterous The idea of having the expectation or 

conduct. knowledge of a thing is common to all 

To awaken is in the moral, as in the these terms. We are aware of a thing 
physical sense, to csALinto conscioitsness when we calculate upon it; we are on 
from a state of unconsciousness; to our guard against it when we are pre- 
rouse is forcibly to bring into action par^forit; we are of that of 

that which is in a state of inaction; which we have had an intimation, and 
and stir up is to bring into a state of are consdoiis of that in which we have 
agitation or commotion. We are ourselves been concerned. To he aware, 
awakened from an ordinary state by and on one^s guard, respect the future; 
ordinary means; we are roicsed from to be apprised, either the past or pres^ 
an extraordinary state by extraordinary ent; to be conscious, only the past, 
means; we are stirred up from an ordi- Experience enables a man to be aware 
nary to an extraordinary state. The of consequences; prudence and caution 
mind of a child is awakened by the dictate to him the necessity of being on 
action on its senses as soon as it is Afs against evils. Whoever is fully 

born; there are some persons who are aware of the precarious tenure by which* 
not roused from their stupor by he holds all his goods in this world will 
anything but the most awful events; be on his guard to prevent any calami- 
and there are others whose passions, ties, as far as depends upon the use of 
particularly of anger, are stirred up by means in his control. We are apprised 
trifling circumstances. The conscience of events, or what passes outwardly, 
is sometimes awakened for a time, but through the medium of external cir- 
the sinner is not routed to a sense of cumstances; we are consdous only 
his danger, or to any exertions for his through the medium of ourselves, or 
own safety, until an intemperate zeal what passes within, 
is stirred up in him by means of en- AWE, Revei^ence, Dread. Awe^ 
thusiastic preaching, in which case the is a Scandinavian word allied to Gothic 
vulgar proverb is verified, that the agis, fear, anguish. Reverence comes 
remedy is as bad as the disease. Death from Latin re, intensive, and vereri, to 
is a scene calculated to awaken some fear, allied to English wary. Dread 
feeling in the most obdurate breast: the comes from drcedan, in Anglo-Saxon 
tears and sighs of the afflicted exdte a ondrcedan, to fear, 
sentiment of commis^ation; the most Awe and reverence both denote a 
equitable administration of justice may strong sentiment of respect, mingled 
eajcii^murmurs among the discontented; with some emotions of fear; but the 
a harsh and unreasonable reproof will former marks the much stronger senti- 
provoke a reply: oppression and tyranny ment of the two: dread is an unmingled 
mostly rouse the sufferers to a sense of sentiment of fear for one^s personal 
their injuries; nothmg is so calculated security. Aw may be awakened by the 
to sMt up the rebellious spirits of men help oi the senses and understanding; 
as the harangues of political dema- reverence by that of the understanding 
gogues. only ; and dread principally by that of 

AWARE, On One^s GtJARO, Ap- the imagination. Sublime, sacred, and 
FRisuD, Conscious. Aware is a cor- solemn objects awaken awe; they cause 
raption of Anglo-Saxon gewoer, from the beholder to stop and consider 
Anglo-Saxon ge, a common prefix, and whether he is worthy to approach them 
wcer, cautious, moaOTi En^sh wary, any nearer; they rivet ms mmd and 
Cfuard comes through Old JErench from body to a spot, and make him <mutious. 
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lest by his presence he should contami¬ 
nate that which is hallowed: exalted 
and noble objects produce reverence; 
they lead to every outward mark of 
obeisance and huimliatiou which it is 
possible for him to express; terrific ob¬ 
jects excite dread; they cause a shud- 
derh^ of the animal frame, and a re¬ 
vulsion of the mind which is attended 
with nothing but pain. When the creat- 
Tire places himself in the presence of 
the Creator—when he contemplates the 
immeasurable distance which separates 
himself a frail and finite mortal, from 
his infinitely perfect Maker—^he ap¬ 
proaches with awe; even the sanctuary 
where he is accustomed thus to bow be¬ 
fore the Almighty acquires the power 
of awakening the same emotions in his 
mind. Age, wisdom, and virtue, when 
combined in one person, are never ap¬ 
proached without reverence; the pos¬ 
sessor has a digmty in himself that 
checks the haughtiness of the arrogant, 
that silences the petulance of pride and 
self-conceit, that stills the noise and 
giddy mirtn of the young, and com¬ 
municates to all around a sobriety of 
miesi and aspect. A grievous offender 
is seldom without dread; his guilty con-1 
science pictures everything as the in¬ 
strument of vengeance, and every per¬ 
son as pronouncing ms merited sen¬ 
tence. The solemn stillness of the 
tomb will inspire awe, even in the 
breast of him who has no dread of 
death. Children should be early taught 
to have a certain de^ee of reverencexov 
the Bible as a book, in distinction from 
all other books. 

AWKWARD, CxtUMSV. Awkward 
is composed of an English suflfix ward, 
added to a Scandinavian word, md 
-originally signified transversely or '4n a 
backhanded manner.'' Clumsy comes 
through Middle English cLumsedj be¬ 
numbed, from the Scandinavian— 
clumsy being therefore the manner or 
action characteristic of benumbed 
hands. 

These epithets denote what is con¬ 
trary to rule and order, in form or man¬ 
ner^ Awkward respects outward de¬ 
portment; durmy the shape and make 
of the object: a person has an awkward 
gait, is dum^ in his whole person. 
Awkwardness is the consequence of bad 
•education; dumsiness is mostly a natu- 
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ral defect. Yoimg recruits are awkward 
in marching and dwnsy in their msinxisd 
exercise. 

^ They may be both employed figura¬ 
tively m the same sense, and sometimes 
in relation to the same objects: when 
speaking of awkward contrivance, or 
dumsy contrivances, the latter ex- 
presse the idea more strongly than the 
former. 

Awkward, Cross, Urdoward, Crooked, 
Froward, Perverse,—Awkward (see 
above). Cross, from the noun cross, 
implies the qu^ty of being transverse, 
hence contrary, like the arms of a 
cross. Untoward signifies the reverse 
of toward. Crooked signifies the qual¬ 
ity of resembling a crook, a Scandina¬ 
vian word meaning hook, angle, etc. 
Froward is composed of an Englidi 
suASlx added to a Scandinavian word— 
fro for English from —and means in the 
contrary direction. Perverse, Latin 
perversics, participle of perverto,^ com¬ 
pounded of per and verto, signifies 
turned aside. 

Awkward, cross, untcmard, and crooked 
are used as epithets in relation to the 
events of life or the disposition of the 
min d; froward and perverse respect 
only the disposition of the mind. 
Awkward circumstances are apt to 
embarrass; cross circumstances to 
I pain; crooked and untoward circum¬ 
stances to defeat. What is crooked 
springs from a perverted judgment; 
what is untoward is independent of 
human control. In our intercourse 
with the world there are always little 
awkward incidents arising which a pa¬ 
eon's good sense and good nature will 
enable him to pass over without dis¬ 
turbing the harmony of society. It is 
the lot of every one in his passage 
through life to meet with cross acci¬ 
dents that are calculated to ruffle the 
temper, but he proves himself to be 
the wise^ whose serenity is not so 
easily disturbed. A crooked policy ob¬ 
structs the prosperity of individuals, as 
well as of states. Many men are des¬ 
tined to meet with severe trials in the 
frustration of their dearest hopes, by 
numberless untoward events which, call 
forth the exercise of patience; in this 
case the Christian can prove to himself 
and others the infinite value of his faith 
and doctrine. 
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When used with regard to the dis¬ 
position of the mind, awkward expresses 
less thBJxfroward, and froward less than 
perverse. Awkvmrdness is an habitu^ 
frailty of temper; it includes certain 
weaknesses and particularities, per¬ 
tinaciously adhered to: crossness is a 
partial irritation resulting from the 
state of the humors, physical and men¬ 
tal. Frowardness and perversity lie in 
the will: a f reward temper is capricious; 
it wills or wills not to please itself with¬ 
out regard to others. Perversity lies 
deeper; taking root in the heart, it as¬ 
sumes the shape of malignity; a per¬ 
verse temper is really wicked; it likes or 
dislikes by the rule of contradiction to 
another's will. Untowardness lies in 
the principles; it runs counter to the 
wishes and counsels of another. An 
awkward temper is connected with self- 
sufficiency; it shelters itself under the 
sanction of what is apparently reason¬ 
able; it requires management and in¬ 
dulgence in dealing with it. Crossness 
and frowardness are peculiar to children; 
indiscriminate indulgence of the rising 
will engenders those diseases of the 
mind which, if fostered too long in 
the breast, become incorrigible by any¬ 
thing but a powerful sense of religion. 
Perversity is, however, but too com¬ 
monly the result of a vicious habit, 
which embitters the happiness of all 
who have the misfortune of coming 
in collision with it. Untowardness is 
also another fruit of these evil tem¬ 
pers. A fToward child becomes an un- 
toward youth, who turns a deaf ear to 
all the admonitions of an afflicted 
narent. 

^ AWRY. See Bent. 

AXIOM, Maxim, Aphorism, Apoph¬ 
thegm (old form; modem Apothegm), 
Sating, Adage, Proverb, Byword, 
Saw. Axiom, in French axioms, Latin 
axioma, comes from the Greek d?ta>7ra, 
worth, signifying the thing valued. 
Maxim, in French maxime, in Latin 
maxima for maxima sentiarum, the 
most important opinion. Aphorism, 
from Greek dfopltuv to define or 
limit, meant originally a definition. 
Apothegm, in Greek dTro^Osypa, from 
drro, from, and ^GkyyscrOai, to utter, 
to speak pointedly, signifies a pointea 
ea 3 dng. Sayi^ signifies literally what 
is soid—that is, said habitually. Adage, 


in Latin adagium, comes from Latin ad, 
to, to the point, and a stem signifying 
to say. Proverb, in French proverhe, 
Latin proverbium, compounded of pro, 
publicly, and verbum, a saying, signifies 
a common saying. Byword signffies a 
word by-the-by, or by-the-way, in the 
course of conversation. Saw comes 
from Anglo-Saxon sagu, a saying, from 
the verb to say in its older form. 

A given sentiment conveyed in a spe¬ 
cific sentence, or form of expression, is 
the common idea included in the sigi^- 
cation of these terms. The axiom is a 
truth of the first value; a self-evident 
proposition which is the basis of other 
truths. A maxim is a truth of the first 
moral importance for aU practical pur¬ 
poses. An aphorism is a truth set apart 
for its pointedness and excellence. 
Apothegm is, in respect to the an¬ 
cients, what saying is in regard to the 
modems; it is a pointed sentiment pro¬ 
nounced by an individual and adopted 
by others. Adage and proverb are vul¬ 
gar sayings, the former among the an¬ 
cients, the latter among the moderns. 
The byword is a casual saying originat¬ 
ing in some local circumstance. The 
saw, which is a barbarous corruption 
of saying, is the saying formerly current 
among the ignorant. 

Axioms are in science what maxims 
are in morals; self-evidence is an es¬ 
sential characteristic in both; the axiom 
presents itself in so simple and unde¬ 
niable a form to the understanding as 
to exclude doubt and the necessity for 
reasoning. The maxim, though not so 
definite in its expression as the axiom, is 
at the same time equally parallel to the 
mind of man, and of such general ap¬ 
plication that it is acknowledged by all 
moral agents who are susceptible of 
moral truth; it comes home to the 
common sense of all mankind. Things 
that are equal to one and the same 
thing are equal to each other”—‘*Two 
bodies cannot occupy the same space 
at the same time,” are axioms in mathe¬ 
matics and metaphysics. Virtue is 
the true source of happiness”—“The 
happiness of man is the end of civil 
government/’ are axioms in ethics and 
politics. “To err is human, to forgive 
divine”—“When our vices leave us, we 
flatter ourselves that we leave them,” 
are among the number of maxims. Be- 
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tween cixioms and maodms there is this 
obvious difference to be observed: that 
the former are unchangeable both in 
matter and manner and admit of little 
or no increase in number; but the latter 
may vary tvith the circumstances of 
human life, and admit of considerable 
extension. 

An aphorism is a speculative principle 
either in science or morals, which is pre¬ 
sented in a few words to the understand¬ 
ing: it is the substance of a doctrine, 
and many aphorisms may contain the 
abstract of a science. Of this descrip¬ 
tion are the aphorisms of Hippocrates, 
and those of Lavater in physiognomy. 

Sayings and apothegms differ from 
the preceding, inasmuch as they always 
carry the mind back to the person 
speaking; there is always one who says 
when there is a saying or an apothegm, 
and both acquire a value as much from 
the person who utters them as from the 
thing that is uttered: when Leonidas 
was asked why brave men prefer honor 
to life, his answer became an apothegm; 
namely, that they hold life by fortune, 
and honor by virtue^^: of this descrip¬ 
tion are the apothegms comprised by 
Plutarch, the sayings of Franklia’s Poor 
Hichard, or those of Dr. Johnson: they 
are happy effusions of the mind which 
men are fond of treasuring. 

The adage and proverb are habitual as 
well as general sayings, not repeated as 
the sayings of one, but of aU; not adopt¬ 
ed for the sake of the person, but for the 
sake of the thing; and they have been 
used in all ages lor the purpose of con¬ 
veying the sense of mankind on ordi¬ 
nary subjects. The adage of former 


times is the proverb of the present time: 
if there be any difference between them, 
it lies in this, that the former are the 
fruit of knowledge and long experience, 
the latter of vulgar observations; the 
adage is therefore more refined than the 
proverb. Adversity is our best teacher, 
according to the Greek adage, “What 
hurts us instructs us.'' “Old birds 
are not to be caught with chaff"’ is a 
vulgar proverb. 

Bywords rarely contain any impor¬ 
tant sentiment; they mostly consist of 
familiar simile^ nicknames, and the 
like, as the (jambridge, byword of 
“Hobson's choice," signifying that or 
none: the name ’of Nazarene was a 
byword among the Jews for a Christian^ 
A saw is vulgar in form and vulgar in 
matter: it is the partial saying _ of 
particular neighborhoods, originating 
in ignorance and superstition: of this 
description are the sayings which attrib¬ 
ute particular properties to animals or 
to plants, termed old women's sayings. 

AYE, Ay. Aye and ay are words 
frequently confused—so often confused, 
indeed, that the distinction between 
them is not clearly maintained even 
in good writing; but the distinction 
exists. Aye, pronounced like I, seems 
to have been originally a different form 
from ay; it means yes, and is still 
used in poetry and in old-fashioned 
and humble colloquial speech, for yes— 
as well as in the parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure of voting. Ay, which rhymes 
writh day, gay, etc., from a Teutonic 
root meaning age, eternity, means ever, 
always, and continually. It should not 
be spelled or pronounced like aye. 
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BABBLE, Chatteb, Chat, Pkattle, 
Pkate. Babble is allied to German 
happeln, Dutch habhelen, French hahiUer. 
etc. The suffix U is frequentative, and 
the verb means to keep on saying 6a, 
6a, syllables imitative of a child trying 
to talk. Chatter and chat are imitative 
words. PratCf allied to Dutch praty 
talk. Low German praten, etc., is pos¬ 
sibly an imitative word. Prattle is the 
frequentative of prate and mea n s to 
keep on prating. 

All these terms mark a superfluous or 
improper use of speech t hobble and ch/xt^ 
ter are onomatopoeias drawn from the 
noise or action of speaking; babbling de¬ 
notes rapidity of speech, which renders 
it uninteUigiole; hence the teim is 
plied to all who make use of many words 
to no purpose: chatter is an imitation of 
the noise of speech properly applied to 
magpies or parrots, and figuratively to 
a corresponding vicious rnode of speech 
in human beings. The vice of babbling 
is most commonly attached to men, that 
of chatteririg to women: the babbler talks 
much to impress others with his self- 
importance; the chatterer is actuated by 
self-conceit and a desire to display her 
volubility: the former cares not whether 
he is imderstoodj the latter cares not if 
she be but heard- Chatting is both harm¬ 
less and respectable; the winter's fire¬ 
side invites neighbors to assemble and 
chat away many an hour which might 
otherwise hang heavy on hand, or be 
spent less inoffensively; chatting is the 
practice of adults; prattling and prating 
that of children, the one innocently, 
the other impertinently; the prattling of 
babes has an interest for every feehng 
mind, but for parents it is one of their 
highest enjoyments; prating, on the 
contrary, is the consequence of igno¬ 
rance and childish assumption: a pratUer 
has all the unaJflected gayety of an un¬ 
contaminated mind; a prater is for¬ 
ward, obtrusive, and iddiculous. 

BACCALAIJBEATE, BACHEnoB, 
Baccalaureate is a term of uncertain 
derivation. Baccalaureate and bachelor 
are derived from the same Latin word. 


haccalaureuSy the one directly, the other 
through the medium of French. Bacca- 
laurevs meant cowherd," from hacca, 
cow: thence it became the term ap¬ 
plied to any young man. Bachelor in 
the Middle Ages signified a young 
knight, one not old enough to display 
his own banner, and still fighting xmder 
the standard of another. In modem 
times it has been specialized to mean,, 
on the one hand, an unmarried man, 
on the other, the recipient of the first 
degree at a university—^the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The term hacca-' 
laureate has been similarly specialized 
to refer to the type of acaaemic initia¬ 
tion into mature life that corresponda 
in modem times to the military initia¬ 
tion of the young bachelor at arms. 
Baccotaureate refers to the ceremony of 
receiving the bachelor^s degree, and, in 
America, it refers especially to the fare¬ 
well sermon preached to students on 
the Sunday preceding their graduation, 
which is called the baccalaureate ser¬ 
mon. 

BACK, BACEWARn, Behind. Back 
and backward are used only as adverbs: 
behind, either as an adverb or a prepo¬ 
sition—^to go hack or backward, to go 
behind, or behind the wall. Back de¬ 
notes the situation of being and the 
direction of ^obx^; backward simply the 
manner of going; a person stands hark 
who does not wish to oe in the way; he 
goes backward when he does not wish 
to turn his back to an object. Back 
marks simply the situation of a place, 
behind the situation of one object with 
regard to another: a person stands 
hack who stands in the back part of any 
place; he stands behind who has any 
one in front of him: the back is opposed 
to the front, behind to before. 

See also Aback; Aet: Averse. 

BACKSLIDER. See Recreant. 

BAD, Wicked, Evrii. Bad is formed 
from Anglo-Saxon hceddel, a hermaph¬ 
rodite, an effeminate man, hence a 
worthless fellow—^thence had, worth¬ 
less. Wicked, Anglo-Saxon wikke, evil, 
is derived from the substantive wikke^ 
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a witch. Wicked means bewitdbed. to dij^ace or vilify. Compare Freoacli 
possessed of an evil spin L Bad re^ beffler^ and Middle High. .Geiman beffen^ 
spects mor^ and physical qualities in to scold. It may be of imitative origm, 
^neral; wicked, only mo? al qualities, like the slang oiff, meaning to slap. 
EmZ , Aiiglo-;Saxon ^/eZ, vJomes from a Defeat, in French difait, participle ^ 
widely distributed Geimamc root, the d^aire, is derived from dis, apart, and 
ultimate origin of which is unknown, facere, to do, and signifies to undo. 
Evil, in its full extent, comprehends Disconcert is compounded of the priva- 
both badness and wickedness. tive dis and concert, signifying to throw 

Whatever offends the taste and senti- out of concert or harmony, to put into 
ments of a rational being is had; food is disorder. Confound, in French con^ 
hod when it disagrees wth the constitu- fondre, is compounded of con and 
Hon; the air is bad which has anything fundere, to pour, and signifies to melt or 
in it disagreeable to the senses or hurt- mix together in general disorder, 
ful to the body; books are bad which When applied to the derangement oi 
only inflame the imagination or the the mind or rational faculties, baffle and 
passions. Whatever is wicked offends defeat respect the powers of argument; 
the moral principles of a rational agent: disconcert and confound, the thou^ts 
any violation of the law is wicked, as and feelings: baffle expresses less than 
law is the support of human society; an defeat; disconcert less than confound; a 
act of injustice or cruelty is wicJ^, as person is baffled in argument who is for 
it opposes the will of God and the feel- the time discomposed and sil^ced by 
in^ of humanity. Evil is either moral the superior address of his opponent; 
or natural, and may be applied to every he is defeated in argument if his oppo- 
object that is contrary to good; but the nent has altogether the advanta^ of 
term is employed only for that which is him in strmgth of reasoning and just- 
in the highest degree had or wicked. ness of sentiment; a person is discoid 
WTien used in relation to persons, certed who loses his presence of mind fear 
both refer to the morals, but had is more a moment, or has his feelings any way 
general than wicked; a had man is one discomposed; he is when the 

who is generally wanting in the per- powers of thought and consciousness 
formance of his duty; a wicked man is become torpid or vanish. A superior 
one who is chargeable with actual vio- command of language or a particular 
Mions of the law, human or divine: degree of effrontery will frequently 
such a one has an evil mind. A had enable a person to baffle one who is 
character is the consequence of im- advocating the cause of truth: i^o- 
moral conduct; but no man has the ranceof the subject, ora want of ability, 
character of being wicked who has not may occasion a man to be defeated by hm 
been guilty of some known and fla- adversary, even when he is supporting a 
grant vices: the inclinations of the best good cause: assurance is requisite to 
axe evil at certain times. prevent any one from being disconcerted 

BADGK. See Mark:. who is suddenly detected in any dis- 

BADLfY, III. Badly means in the graceful proceedings: hardened effron- 
manner of had (see above). Ill is a tery sometimes keeps the daxing viUain 
Scandinavian word, not a contraction from being confounded by any events, 
of the word which appears in i^glo- however awful, _ 

Saxon as yfel, in Modern English as When applied to the derangementof 
evil. ' plans, baffle expresses less than defeat. 

These terms are both employed to d^eat less than confound, and disconcert 
modify the actions or qualities of things, less than all. Obstinacy, perseverance, 
but b^ly is always annexed to the ac- skill, or art baffles; superior force do* 
tion, and ill to the quality: as to do feats; awkward circumstances discon-- 
anything badly, the thing is badly done, cert; the visitation of God confounds- 
an #Z-judged scheme, an ZZ^contrived When wicked men strive to obtain their 
measure, an ZZZ-disposed person. eads, it is a happy thing if their advert 

BAFFI^iE, I)Er®AT, DiscoisrcERT, saries have sufficient skill and address 
CoOTomsTD. Baffle is a Scotch word to baffle all their arts, and sufficient 
of doubtful origin meaning origmally power to defeat all their projects; but 
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sometimes when our best endeavors thing. It does not imply formal and 
fail in our own behalf, the devices of public action, as does the word ban. 
men are confounded by the interposi- Prohibit, from Latin prohihere, pro and 
tion of Heaven. It frequently happens, habere, means^ to keep ^ another from 
even in the common transactions of life, doing something, and implies an ex- 
that the best schemes are disconcerted ertion of some force besides the 
by the trivial casualties of wind and pmely verbal one expended in forbid^ 
weather. The obstinacy of a disorder ding. It does not imply formal and 
may baffle the skill of the physician; public action. 

the imprudence of the patient may BAND, Company, Crew, Gang. 
defeat the object of his prescriptions; Crew, is from arm, a shortened form 
the imexpected arrival of a superior of accrue, a reinforcement, from Old 
may disconcert the unauthorized plan French accroistre, to increase, from 
of those who are subordinate; the Latin accrescere. Gang, from Anglo- 
miraculous destruction of his army Saxon .gangen^ to go, signifies a group 
confounded the project of the king of of individuals who go together. 
Assyria. All these terms denote a small asso- 

BALANCE. See Counterpoise; ciation for a particular object: a band 
Poise. is an association where men are bound 

BALDERDASH. See Twaudle. together by some strong obligation, 
BALL. See Globe. whether taken in a good or bad sense, 

BALLOON. See Aircraft. as a band of soldiers, a band of robbers. 

BALLOONIST. See Aeronaut. A company marks an association foi 

BAN, Curse, Denounce, Forbid, convenience, without any particular 
Prohibit. These terms represent obligation, as a company of travellersi, 
various types and degrees of social a company of strolling players. Crew 
and spiritual ostracism. Ban, in An- marks an association collected together 
glo-Saxon bannan, is a Germanic word by some external power, or hy coin- 
wMch has entered most of the Romance cidence of plan and motive: in the 
languages and appears in the word former case it is used for a ship's 
abandon, derived in English from a crew; in the latter and bad sense of 
French phrase. In ancient German the word it is employed for any num- 
law a ban was a sentence of outlawry ber of evil-minded persons met to- 
pronoimced against one who had es- gether from different quarters and co- 
caped from justice or refused to sub- operating for some bad purpose. Gang 
mit to trial; the ban of the empire is used in a bad sense for an associa« 
was a penalty imposed on refractory tion of thieves, murderers, and depre¬ 
princes and even on cities, in Ger- dators in general; or in a technical 
many. Ban implies a formal forbid- sense for those who work together. 
Amg or prohibiting. To curse. An- See also Chain. 

glo-Saxon cursian, is to attempt to BANE, Pest, Ruin. Bane is de- 

out souls off from all sources of rived from Anglo-Saxon bana, a mur- 
spiritual life and health. It is a derer, from a root found in Icelandic 
spiritual ban, as it were, and corre- bani, death, Gothic banja, a wound, 
sponds in the world of the spirit to Greek ^ovog, murder, etc. Pest, from 
the political outlawry suggested by Latin pestis, originally meant a deadly 
the word ban. Denounce, from Latin disease. Ruin, Latin ruina, is de- 
de, fully, and nuntiare, to make a rived from mere, to fall down. Mil- 
formal statement, suggests a public ton uses ruin with special reference 
criticism or accusation which might to its etymology to mean something 
lead to a ban, but which, in itself, rushing down, falling headlong, 
does not imply that the person de- These terms borrow their figurative 
no^mced is forbidden to enjoy any of si^fication from three of the greatest 
his natural rights or prohibited from evils in the world: namely, poison, 
doing what he pleases. Forbidden, plague, and destruction. Bane is said 
Anglo-Saxon forheodan, from for, a of things only; pest of persons only: 
’orivative prenx, and heodan, to bid, whatever produces a deadly corruption 
means to bid a person not to do some- is the bane; whoever is as obnoxious as 
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the pSagne is a pest; lu^mry is the bane 
of civil society; gaming is the bane of all 
youth; sycophants are the pests of so¬ 
ciety. Ruin comprehends more than 
either bane or pest, these latter being 
comparatively partial mischiefs, but 
ruin extends to every part of that 
which it affects. 

BAMISH, Exile, Expel. Banish, in 
French hannair, German hannen, signi¬ 
fies to put out of a community by a ban 
or civfi interdict, which was formerly 
either ecclesiastical or civil. Exile, in 
French exiler, from the Latin exilium, 
banishment, and exuL, an exile, com¬ 
pounded of extra and solum, the soil, 
signifies to put away from one’s native 
soil or country. Expel, in Latin expello, 
compounded of ex and pellere, to drive, 
signifies to drive out. 

The idea of exclusion, or of a coercive 
removal from a place, is common to 
these terms: banishment includes the re¬ 
moval from any place, or the prohibi¬ 
tion of access to any place, where one 
has been or whither one is in the habit 
of going: exile signifies the removal 
from one^s home; to eocile, therefore, is 
to banish, but to banish is not always 
to exile; the Tarquins were banished 
from Borne never to return; Coriolanus 
was exiled, or driven from his home. 
Banishment follows from a decree of 
justice; exile either by the necessity of 
chcxxmstances or an order of authority: 
banishment is a dis^aceful punishment 
inflicted by tribunes upon delinquents; 
exile is a disgrace incurred without dis¬ 
honor: exile removes us from our coun¬ 
try; banishment drives us from it igno- 
nuniously: it was the custom in Russia 
to banish offenders to Siberia; Ovid was 
exiled by an order of Augustus. Banish-- 
ment is an action, a compulsory exercise 
of power over another, which must be 
submitted to; exile is a state into 
which we may go voluntarily; many 
Romans chose to go into exile rather 
than await the judgment of the people, 
by whom they might have been ban¬ 
ished. Banishment and expulsion both 
mark a disgraceful and coercive ex¬ 
clusion, but banishment is authoritative; 
it is a public act of government: ex¬ 
pulsion 18 simply coercive; it is the act 
of a private individual or a small com- 
mumty. Banishment always supposes 
a removal to a distant spot, to another 


land j expulsion never reaches beyond a 
particular house or society: expulsion 
from the university, or any public 
school, is the necessary consequence of 
discovering a refractory temper or a 
propensity to insubordination. 

Banishmenl and ^pulsion are nke- 
wise used in a figurative sense, although 
exile is not; in this sense, banishment 
marks a distant and entire removal; 
expulsion a violent removal: we banish 
that which it is not prudent to retain; 
we expel that which is noxious. Hopes 
are banished from the mind when eveiy 
prospect of success has disappeared; 
fears are banished when they are alto¬ 
gether groimdless; envy, hatred, and 
every evil passion should be expelled 
from the mind as disturbers of its peace: 
harmony and good-humor are best pro¬ 
moted by banishing from conversation 
all subjects of difference in religion and 
politics; good morals require that 
every imseemly word should be expelled. 

See also Pkoscribe. 

BANKRUPTCY. See Insolvency. 

BANQUET. See Feast. 

BANTER. See Deribe. 

BAR. See Tribunal. 

BARBAROUS. See Cruel. 

BARE, Naked, Uncovei^b. Bare 
and naked are both Anglo-Saxon words 
—^the one being in Anglo-Saxon beer, 
the other nacod. For the derivation 
of uncover see Cover. 

Bare marks the condition of being 
without a particular covering; nakM 
that of being without any covering; 
bare is therefore often substituted for 
naked, to a certain degree: we speak of 
bareheaded, barefoot, to expose the bare 
arm; but a figure is naked, or the body 
is naked. 

When applied to other objects, bare 
conveys the idea of a particular want; 
naked of a general want; as the bare 
ground, bare walls, a bare house, where 
the idea of want in a certain particular 
is strongly conveyed; but naked walls, 
naked fields, a naked appearance, denote 
the absence of covering that is usual or 
general: bare in this sense is frequently 
followed by the object that is wanted; 
naked is mostly employed as an ad¬ 
junct: a tree is hare of leaves: this 
constitutes it a naked tree. 

They preserve the same analogy in 
their figurative application: a ha/te 
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sufficiency’ is that which scarcely suf- ever one wants. A p^son is b<we of 
fices; the naked truth is that which has clothes or money; he is destitiUe of 
nothing about it to intercept the view friends, of resources, or of comforts, 
of it from the mind. Bare, Mere.—Bare (see above). Mere 

Naked and uncovered bear a strong is derived from Latin merm, pure, un« 
resemblance to each other; to be naked mixed, used especially of wine, 
is, in fact, to have the body uncovered, Bare is used in a positive sense; mere^ 
but many things are uncovered which negatively. The hare recital of some 
are not naked; nothing is said to be events brings tears. The mere circum^ 
naked but what in the nature of things, stance of receiving favors ought not to 
or according to the usages of men, bind any person to the opinions of an- 
ought to be covered; everything is other. The hare idea of being in the 
uncovered from which the covering is company of a murderer is apt to 
removed. According to our natural awaken horror in the mind. The mere 
sentiments of decency or our acquired attendance at a place of worship is the 
sentiments of propriety, we expect to smallest part of a Christian’s duty, 
see the naked body covered with cloth- BAREFACED. See Glaring. 
ing: the naked tree covered with leaves; BARGAIN. See Agreement; But. 
the naked walls covered with paper or BARTER. See Change; Ex¬ 
paint; and the naked country covered change. 

with verdure or habitations: on the BASE, Vile, Mean. For the origiii 
other hand, plants are left uncovered to of hose see Abase. Vile is derived 
receive the benefit of the sun or rain; from Latin vilis, of small price, cheap, 
furniture or articles of use or necessity worthless. Mean, Anglo-Saxon moene, 
are left uncovered to suit the conven- usually found in ^ gemcene, German 
ience of the user; or a person may be gfmmn, instead of in its simple form, 
uncovered, in the sense of bareheaded, signifies common; hence low, ordi* 
on certain occasions; so in the moral nary, of little value, etc. 
application, what is naked is without Base is a stron^r term than vile, and 
the ordinary or necessary appendage; vile than mean. Ba^e marks a high de- 
what is uncovered is simply without any ^ee of moral turpitude: vile and rnean 
covering. denote in different degrees the want of 

Bare, Scanty, Destitute.—Bare (see all that can be valued or esteemed, 
above). is derived from scant, What is hose excites our abhorrence 

a Scandinavian word, from a root what is vile provokes disgust, what is 
found in Icelandic skamt, short, brief, mean awakens contempt. Base is ojp- 
and in the somewhat colloquial verb posed to magnanimous, vile to noble, 
scamp, in the phrase ‘‘to scamp work,” mean to generous. Ingratitude is base; 
etc. Destitute, in Latin destitvdus,'pBr^ it does violence to the best affections 
ticiple of destituo, eompoimded of de, of our nature: flattery is vile; it view 
privative, and statuo, appoint or pro- lates truth in the grossest manner for 
vide for, signifies unprovided for or the lowest purposes of gain: corn- 
wanting. pliances are mean which are deroga- 

^ these terms denote the absence or tory^ to the rsink, di^tv, or respon- 
privation of some necessary. Bare and sibility of the mdiviaual. The more 
scanty have a relative sense: bare re- elevated a person’s rank, the ^eater is 
spects what serves for ourselves; scanty his baseness who abuses his influence 
that which is provided by others. A to the injmy of those who repose con- 
subsistence is bare; a supply is scanty, fidence in hun. The lower the rank of 
An imprudent person will estimate as a; the individual and the more atrocioua 
hare competence what would supply an' his conduct, the viler is his character* 
economist with superfluities. A nungry; The more respectable the station of the 
person will consider as a scan^ allow- person and the more extended Ms 
toce what would more than suffice for a I wealth, the greater is his meanness 
moderate eater. ' when he descends to practices fitted 

Bare is said of those things which | only for Ms iofmors. The sdhool- 
belong to our corporeal sustenance; mastw of Falem was guilty of the hamd 
desUtvle is said generally of what- < rreacherv m <fiurrendering Ms helplea® 
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<iharge to the enemy: the Homan gen- 
earal, therefore, with true nobleness of 
mind, treated him as a vile malefactor. 
Sycophants are in the habit of prac¬ 
tising every mean artifice to obtain 
favor. 

BASHFUL. See Modest, 

BASIS. See Foundation, 

BATTLE, Combat, Engagement, 
Action. Battle^ in French hataiHe, 
comes from the Latin hatuere, to beat, 
signifying a beating. Combat signifies 
literally a battle, one with the other, 
from con, with, and hatiLere. Engage- 
me-iit signified binding with a pMge, 
fighting imder a pledge to defend some 
one or some cause, from French en 
and gage, a pledge—a word of Teutonic 
ori^n. Action signifies the state of 
acting and being acted upon by the 
way of fitting. 

Battle is a general term; combat, ert/- 
gagement, and action are particular 
terms, having a modified signification. 
Battle, as an act of fighting, may be 
apphM to what takes place either be¬ 
tween bodies or individuals, as the 
battles between the Carthaginians and 
the Homans, or between Caesar and 
Pompey; combat applies only to what 
takes place between individuals, as 
the combat between the Horatii and the 
Guriatii. Battle is taken for that 
which is premeditated and prepared, 
as battles between armies always are; 
combats are frequently accidental, if 
not unexpected, as the combats of Her¬ 
cules or the combat between Menelaus 
and Paris, 

Bottle and combat are taken for the 
act of fighting generally; engagement 
and action are seldom used in any other 
acceptation. Battle in this case is 
taken without any qualification of time, 
circumstances, or manner, as armed for 
battle, wager of battle, and the like; 
combat refers to the act of individuals 
fighting with one another: to chahenp 
to single combat; the combat was ob¬ 
stinate and bloody: engagement and 
action, which are properly abstract and 
gener^ terms to denote engaging and 
acting, but here limited to the act of 
j&ghtimg^ have always a reference to 
something actually passing or de¬ 
scribed as passing, and are therefore 
mnfined to desenmtions, as in describ- 
what passes (during the engagement 


I or action, or the number of engage- 
I ments or actions, in. which an individual 
is present or takes a part. It is re¬ 
ported of the German women that 
whenever their husbands went to battie 
they used to go into the thickest of the 
combat to carry them provisions or 
dress their wounds; and that some¬ 
times they would take part in the 
engagement. 

BE, Exist, Subsist. Be, with its 
inflections, is to be traced through the 
Northern languages to an original 
Aryan root signifying to liv^ to 
exist. EansU in French exister, Latin 
existo, compounded of e or ^ and 
sisto, signifies to ''stand out^' against 
the fortunes of life, hence simply to 
live, to keep on living. From this 
derivation of the latter verb arises 
the distinction in the use of the two 
words. The former is applicable either 
to the accidents of thmgs or to the 
substances of things themselves; the 
latter only to substances or things 
that stand or exist of themselves. We 
say of qualities, of forms, of actions, 
of arrangement, of movement, and of 
every different relation, whether real, 
ideal, or qualificative, that they ore; 
we say of matter, of spirit, of body, 
and of all substances, that they exisL 
Man^ is man, and wiU be man under 
all circumstances and changes of life: 
he exists under every known climate 
and variety of heat or cold in the 
atmosphere. 

Being and existence as nouns have 
this further distinction, that the former 
is employed not only to des^nate the 
abstract action of being, but is meta¬ 
phorically employed for the sensible ob¬ 
ject that is; the latter is confined alto¬ 
gether to the abstract sense. Hence 
we speak of human beings; beings ani¬ 
mate or inanimate; the Supreme Being: 
but of the existence of a God; existence 
of innumerable worlds; the existence 
of evil. 

Being may in some erases be indiff^ 
ently employed for existence, particu¬ 
larly in the grave style: when speaking 
of animate objects, as the being of 
a Grod; our frail being; and when quali¬ 
fied in a compoimd form is pref^abl^ 
as our weU-being. 

Subsist is proMrly a species of etx> 
isimg; from the Latin prepositive sub 
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signifying for a time, it denotes tempo¬ 
rary or partial existence. Everything 
exists by the creative and preservative 
power of the Almighty; that which 
siibsists depends for its existence upon 
the chances and changes of life. To 
existy therefore, designates simply the 
event of being or existing; to subsist 
conveys the accessory ideas of the 
mode and duration of existing, Man 
exists while the vital or spiritual part 
of him remains; he subsists by what he 
obtains to support life. Friendships 
exist in the world, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of selfishness; but they 
cannot siibsist for any length of time 
between individuals in whom this base 
temper prevails. 

BSf Become, Grow.—Be (see above). 
Become signifies to come to he —^that is, 
to he in course of time. Grow comes 
from Anglo-Saxon growan, to produce 
green shoots, and is allied to green. 

Be is positive; become is relative: a 
person is what he is without regard to 
what he was; he becomes that which he 
was not before. We judge of a man by 
what he is, but we cannot judge of him 
as to what he will become; this year he 
is immoral and irreligious, but by the 
force of reflection on himself he may her- 
come the contrary in another year. To 
become includes no idea of the mode or 
circumstance of its becoming; to grow is 
to become by a gradual process: a man 
may become a good man from a vicious 
one, in consequence of a sudden action 
on his mind; but he grows in wisdom 
and virtue by means of an increase in 
knowledge and experience. 

BEAM. See Gleam; Bay. 

BEAR, Yield. Bear, Anglo-Saxon 
beran, is allied to Latin ferre, Greek 
(fikguv, to carry, hence to bring forth 
that which has been carried and 
nourished within a living organism or 
a life-giving substance. FteZd (see 
Apeobd). 

Bear conveys the idea of creating 
within itself; yield, that of giving from 
itself. Animals bear their young, in¬ 
animate objects yield their produce. 
An apple-tree bears apples; the earth 
yields fruits. Bear marks properly the 
natural power of bringing forth some¬ 
thing of its own kind; yield is said of 
the result or quantum brought forth: 
shrubs bear leaves, flowers, or berries. 


according to their natural properties; 
flowers yield seeds plentifully or other¬ 
wise, as they are favored by circum¬ 
stances. 

Bear, Carry, Convey, Transport .— 
Carry comes immediately from Latin 
carries, a four-wheeled vehicle, and 
hence meant to bear about in a car. 
Convey is derived from con, with, and 
via, way, and means to bear with one 
on the way. Transport, in French 
transporter, Latin transporto, com¬ 
pounded of trans, over, and portare, to 
carry, signifies to carry to a distance. 

To bear is simply to take the weight 
of any substance upon one’s self, or 
to have the object about one: to carry 
is to remove a body from the spot 
where it was: we always bear in carry-- 
ing, but we do not always carry when 
we bear. Both may be appUed to 
things as well as persons: whatever 
receives the weight of anything bears 
it; whatever is caused to move with 
an 3 ^hing carries it. That which can¬ 
not be easily borne must be burdensome 
to carry; in extremely hot weather it is 
sometimes irksome to bear the weight 
even of one’s clothing: Virgil praises 
the pious JEneas for having carried his 
father on his shoulders in order to 
save him from the sacking of Troy. 
Weak people or weak things are not fit 
to bear heavy burdens: lazy people pre¬ 
fer to be carried rather than to carry 
anything. 

To bear is said either of persons or 
inanimate things; to carry, in its proper 
application, is said of persons only. 

To hear supposes the bearer for the 
most part to be stationary, but it may 
be applied to one who is in motion, as 
the bearer of a letter. In poetry it is 
mostly used in such connection for 
carry. 

To carry always supposes the carrier 
to be in motion, and that which is car¬ 
ried may either be about his person 
or resting on something, as to carry a 
thing in one’s hand, or to carry it in 
a basket. 

Bear and carry preserve this dis¬ 
tinction in their figurative or moral 
application; bear is applied to that 
which for the most part remains with 
the person or thing bearing; carry to 
that which passes by means of the 
person; thus to bear or carry a name: 
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to hear a name is to have it without re¬ 
gard to time or place; to carry a name 
is to carry it dowm to posterity. So to 
hear a burden, to carry weight, author¬ 
ity, conviction, etc.; to hear a stamp, 
to carry a mark to one^s grave. 

Convey and transport are species of 
carrying. Carry in its particular sense 
is employed either for personal exer¬ 
tions or actions performed by the help 
of other means; convey and transport 
are employed for such actions as are 
performed not by immediate personal 
intervention or exertion: a porter car¬ 
ries goods on his knot (f. c., shoulder- 
pad); goods are conveyed in a wagon; 
they are transported in a vessel. Convey 
expresses simply the mode of removing; 
transport annexes to this the idea of 
the place and the distance. Merchants 
get the goods conveyed into their ware¬ 
houses which they have had trans¬ 
ported from distant countries. Pedes¬ 
trians take no more with them than 
what they can conveniently carry; 
could armies do the same, one of the 
greatest obstacles to the indulgence 
of human ambition would Le removed; 
for many an incursion into a peaceful 
country is defeated for the want of 
means to convey provisions sufficient 
for such numbers; and when moun¬ 
tains or deserts are to be traversed, 
another great difficulty presents itself 
in the transportation of artillery. 

Bear, Suffer, Endure, Support .— 
To hear (see above). Suffer, in Latin 
suffero, compounded of stlh, xmder, and 
ferre, to bear, signifies to ^‘bear up 
under—an expression frequently 
heard in English, which, like several 
others cited in this book, literally 
translates the Latin word. Endure, 
from Latin durus, hard, lasting, sig¬ 
nifies to harden one's self under trouble. 
Support, from suh and portare, to carry, 
has the same meaning as suffer, as far 
as its etymology is concerned. 

The idea of receiving the weight or 
pressure of any object is common to 
these terms, which differ only in the 
circumstances of the action. To hear 
is the general term taken in the proper 
sense without any qualification; the 
other terms denote different modes of 
hearing. To hear may be said of that 
which is not painful, as to bear a bur¬ 
den, in the indifferent sense; so like¬ 


wise the term to support, as to snLpport 
a person who is failing; but for the 
most part these, as well as the other 
two terms, are taken in the bad sense. 
In this case to hear and to suffer are 
both involuntary acts as far as they 
relate to evils imposed upon us with¬ 
out our will; but hear is also voluntary, 
inasmuch as it denotes the manner of 
receiving the evil, so as to diminish 
the sense of it; and suffer is purely pas¬ 
sive and involuntary. We are bom 
to suffer —whence the necessity for us 
to learn to bear all the numerous and 
diversified evils which to us are ob¬ 
noxious. 

To hear is applied either to ordinary 
or extraordinary evils, and is either a 
temporary or a permanent act of the 
resolution; to endure is appMed only 
to great evils requiring strong and 
lasting resolution: we hear disappoint¬ 
ments and crosses; we endure hunger, 
cold, tortures, and provocations. The 
first object of education should be to 
accustom children to hear contradic¬ 
tions and crosses, that they may after¬ 
ward be enabled to endure every trial. 

To hear and endure signify to receive 
becomingly the weight of what befalls 
ourselves; to support signifies to bear 
either our own or another's evils, for 
we may either support ourselves or be 
supported by others, but in this former 
case we hear not so much from the 
resolution to hear as from the motives 
which are presented to the mind; a 
person supports himself in the hour of 
trial by the condolence of friends, but 
still more by the power of religion. 

The words suffer and endure are said 
only of persons and personal matters: 
to hear and support are said also of 
things; the former in respect to things 
of any weight, large or small; the latter 
in respect to things of great weight, 
as the beams are cut according to the 
weight they have to hear; a building 
is supported by pillars. 

See also Brook: Undergo; Waft. 

BEAST. See Animal. 

BEAT, Strike, Hit. Beat is de¬ 
rived from Anglo-Saxon heatan, from 
a Teutonic root signifying to push. 
The resemblance to Latin hatuere, 
French hattre, is merely accidental. 
Strike is derived from a Teutonic root 
meaning to give blows to. Hit is a 
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Scandinaviaa word meaning to Kght 
on, to attain to, hence to strike, and is 
allied to hiM. For a similar relation 
between the idea of lighting upon and 
striking see the slang expression '‘He 
lit into me.^^ 

To imat is to redouble blows; to 
strike is to give one single blow; but 
the bare touching in consequence of an 
effort constitutes hitting. We never 
heat but with design, nor hit without 
an aim, but we may strike by accident. 
Beating was formerly resorted to as 
almost the only mode of punishment. 
He who brandishes a stick heedlessly 
may strike another to his serious in¬ 
jury. Hitting is the object of the 
marksman. 

Beai, Defeat, Overpower, Rout, Over¬ 
throw,—Beat is here figuratively em¬ 
ployed in the sense of the former sec¬ 
tion. Defeat, from the French defaire, 
implies to undo, and overpower to have 
the power over any one. To rovi is 
derived from rupta, broken, from Latin 
rumpere, to break, and overthrow, to 
throw over or upside down. 

Beat respects personal contests be¬ 
tween individuals or parties; defeat, 
rout, overpower, and overthrow are em¬ 
ployed mostly for contests between 
numbers. A general is beaten in im¬ 
portant engagements; he is defeated 
and may be routed in partial attacks; 
he is overpowered by numbers, and over¬ 
thrown in set engagements. To heat 
is an indefinite term expressive of no 
articular degree; the beiug beaten may 
e attended with greater or less dam¬ 
age. To be defeated is a specific dis- 
advantage^ it is a failure in a par¬ 
ticular object of more or less impor¬ 
tance. To be overpowered is a positive 
loss; it is a loss of the power of acting, 
which may be of longer or shorter 
duration; to be routed is a temporary 
disadvantage; a rout alters the route 
or course of proceeding, but does not 
disable: to be overthrown is the great¬ 
est of all mischiefs, and is applicable 
only to great armies and great con¬ 
cerns: an overthrow commonly decides 
a ccmtest. Beat is a term which reflects 
more or less dishonor on the general 
or the army, or on both: defeat is an 
indifferent term; the best generals may 
sometimes be defeated by circumstances 
which are above human control; ovm^ 


powering is coupled with no particuiar 
honor to the winner nor disgrace to 
the loser; superior power is oftener the 
result of good fortune than of skill. 
The bravest and finest troops may be 
overpowered in cases which exceed hu¬ 
man power: a rout is always disgrace¬ 
ful, particularly to the army; it always 
arises from want of firmness: an over¬ 
throw is fatal rather than dishonorable; 
it excites pity rather than contempt. 

BEATIFICATION, Canonization. 
These acts emanate from the pontifical 
authority, by which the Pope declares 
a person, whose life had been exem¬ 
plary and accompanied with miracles, 
as entitled to enjoy eternal happiness 
after his death, and determines in con¬ 
sequence the sort of worship which 
should be paid to him. In the act of 
beatification (heare, to make blessed) the 
Pope pronoimces only as a private per¬ 
son, and uses his own authority only in 
granting to certain persons, or to a 
religious order, the privilege of paying 
a particular worship to a beatified ob¬ 
ject. In the act of canonization, the 
Pope speaks as a judge after a judicial 
examination on the state, and decides 
the sort of worship which ought to be 
paid by the whole church. 

BEAU. See Gallant. 

BEAUTIFUL, Fine, Handsome, 
Pkettt. Beautiful, or full of beauty, in 
French beauU, comes from beau, belle, in 
Latin bellus, fair. Fine is derived from 
finitus, the past participle of finire, to 
finish, and meant finished, polished, 
finely wrought, hence, on the one hand, 
delicate, small; on the other hand, im¬ 
pressive, comely, the very opposite of 
delicate. Handsome originally meant 
dexterous, handy, and hence well 
farmed, comely, good-looking. Pretty 
comes from inglo-Saxon prcetig, de¬ 
ceitful, tricky, etc.; its ultimate origin 
and meaning are uncertain. It may 
have developed its present meaning 
through the same psychological process 
that has turned words like cunning, 
cute, etc., into endearing descriptive 
epithets. 

Of these epithets, which denote what 
is pleasing to the eye, beautiful conveys 
the strongest meaning; it marks the 
possession of that in its fyJlest esitent 
of which the other terms denote the 
possession in part only. Fineness, 
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handsomeness, and prettiness are to 
beaviy as parts to a whole. When 
taken in relation to persons, a woman 
is beautiful who in feature and com¬ 
plexion possesses a grand assemblage 
of graces; a woman is fine who with 
a striking figure unites shape and 
symmetiy; a woman is handsome who 
has good features, and pretty if with 
S3njQmetry of feature be united deli¬ 
cacy. The heavtiftd is determined by 
fixed rules; it admits of no excess or 
defect; it comprehends regularity, 
proportion, and a due distribution of 
color, and every particular which can 
engage the attention: the fine must be 
coupled with a certain grandeur of 
figiue; it is incompatible with that 
which is small; a little woman can 
never be fine; the handsome 5s a general 
assemblage of what is agreeable; it is 
marked by no particular characteris¬ 
tic but the absence of all deformity: 
prettiness is always coupled with sim¬ 
plicity; it is incompatible with that 
which is large; a tall woman with 
masculine features cannot be pretty. 
Beauty is peculiarly a female perfection; 
in the male sex it is rather a defect; 
a man can scarcely be beautiful with¬ 
out losing his manly characteristics— 
boldness and energy of mind, strength 
and robustness of limb; but though a 
man may not be beautiful or pretty, he 
may be fine or handsome. 

When said in relation to other ob¬ 
jects, beautiful, fine, pretty have a 
strong analogy. With respect to the 
objects of nature, the beatUiftd is dis¬ 
played in the works of creation, and 
wherever it appears it is mark^ by 
elegance, variety, harmony, propor¬ 
tion, but, above all, that softness which 
is peculim to femme beaviy; the fine, 
on the contrary, is associated with the 
grand, and the pretty with the simple: 
the sky presents either a beautiful as¬ 
pect or a fine aspect, but not a pretty 
aspect. A rural scene is beautiful when 
it unites richness and diversity of 
natural objects with superior cultiva¬ 
tion; it is fine when it presents the 
bolder and more impressive featiuras of 
nature, consisting of rocks and moun¬ 
tains; it is pretty when, divested of all 
that is extraordinary, it presets a 
smiling view of nature in the gay attire 
shrubs, and many-colored flowers, 


and verdant meadows, and luxuriant 
I fields. 

Beautiful, fine, and pretty are applied 
indifferently to works of nature and 
art; handsome mostly to those of art 
only: a beautiful picture, a fine draw¬ 
ing, a pretty cap, and handsome furni¬ 
ture. 

In the moral application heauMful 
sentiments have much in them to in¬ 
terest the affections as well as the 
tmderstanding; they make a vivid im¬ 
pression: fine sentiments mark an 
elevated mind and a ioftineas of con¬ 
ception; they occupy the imderstand- 
ing and afford scope for reflection; 
they m^e a strong impression: pretty 
ideas are but pleasing a^ociations or 
combinations that only amuse for the 
time being, without producing any 
lasting impression. We may speak of 
a beautiful poem, although not a beauli^ 
ful tragedy; but a fine tragedy, and a 
pretty comedy. Imagery may be heaun 
tifvl and fine, but seldom pretty. 

Handsome conveys the idea not only 
of that which is agreeable in appear¬ 
ance, but also that which is agreeable 
to the understanding and the moral 
feelings from its fitness and propriety; 
it is therefore applied with this col¬ 
lateral meaning to moral circumstances 
and actions, as a handsome present, a 
handsome apology. 


BECOME. See Bn. 

BECOMING, Decent, Seemey, Pit, 
Suitable. Becoming comes from An¬ 
glo-Saxon hecuman, to arriv^ happen; 
hence to happen to fit. Decerd, in 
French decent, in Latin decens, parti¬ 
ciple of decere, to beseem, is allied to 
decus, an ornament, honor, fame, etc. 
Seemly is derived from a root which 
appears in same, similar^ etc., and ly, 
meaning like: it means hteraJly ^'same 
like,"' just like, hence suitable, fitting, 
etc. Fit is a Scandinavian word 
meaning to knit together, to draw laces 
together, etc. Suitable, from suit, sig¬ 
nifies able to suU; and suit, in Frendh 
suite, Latin secuta, comes from sequor^ 
to follow, signifying to follow. 

What is becoming respects the man¬ 
ner of being in society such as it ought; 
as to person, time, and place. Decency 
regards the manner of displaying one's 
s^ so as to be approved and respected* 
Seemliness is very similar in sense to cte- 
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cencT/f but is confined to such things as 
immediately strike the observer- Fit¬ 
ness and suitableness relate to the dis¬ 
position, arrangement, and order of 
either being or doing, according to 
persons, things, or circumstances. The 
becoming consists of an exterior that is 
pleasing to the view: decency involves 
moral propriety; it is regulated by the 
fijced rules of good-breeding: seemliness 
is decency in the minor morals or in 
one's behavior; fitness is regulated by 
local circumstances, and suitableness 
by the established customs and usages 
of society. The dress of a woman is 
becoming that renders her person more 
agreeable to the eye; it is decent if it 
in no wise offends modesty; it is un¬ 
seemly if it in any wise violates pro¬ 
priety; it is fit if it be what the occasion 
requires; it is suitable if it be accoid- 
ing to the rank and character of the 
wearer. What is becoming varies for 
every individual; the age, the com¬ 
plexion, the stature, and the habits of 
the person must be consulted in order 
to obtain tLv=» appearance which is be¬ 
coming; what becomes a young female, 
or one of fair complexion, may not 
become one who is further advanced 
in life, or who has dark features: de¬ 
cency and seemliness are one and the 
same for aU; aU civilized nations have 
drawn the exact line between the decent 
and the indecent, although fashion or 
false principles may sometimes draw 
persons aside from this line: fitness 
varies with the seasons, or the circum¬ 
stances of persons; what is fit for the 
winter is unfit for the summer, or what 
is fit for dry weather is unfit for wet; 
what is fit for town is not fit for th^ 
country; what is fit for a healthy per¬ 
son is not fit for one that is infirm: 
suitableness accommodates itself to the 
external circumstances and conditions 
of persons; the house, the furniture, 
the equipage of a prince must be suit¬ 
able to his rank; the retinue of an 
ambassador must be suitable to the 
character which he has to maintain, 
and to the wealth, dignity, and im¬ 
portance of the nation whose monarch 
he represents. Gravity becomes a 
judge or a clergyman at all times: an 
xmassuming tone is becoming in a child 
when he addresses his superiors. De^ 
cency requires a more than ordinary 


gravity when we are in the house of 
mourning or prayer; it is indecem for 
a child, on the commission of a fault, 
to affect a careless unconcern in the 
presence of those whom he has of¬ 
fended. Seemliness is an essential part 
of good manners; to be loud or dis- 
putative in company is unseemly. 
There is a fitness or unfitness in persons 
for one another's society: education 
a person for the society of the noble, 
the wealthy, the polite, and the learned. 
There is a suitableness in people's tem¬ 
pers for one another; such a suitability 
is particularly requisite for those who 
are destined to hve together: selfish 
people, with opposite tastes and habits, 
can never be suitable companions. 

Becoming, Comely, Graceful, — Be¬ 
coming^ (see preceding). Comely, or 
come like, signifies coming or appearing 
as one would have it. Graceful signi¬ 
fies full of grcLce, 

These epithets are employed to mark 
in general what is agreeable to the eye. 
Becoming denotes less than comely, and 
this less than graceful; nothing can be 
comely or graceful which is unbecoming; 
although many things are becoming 
which are neither comely nor graceful. 
Becoming respects the decorations of 
the person and the exterior deport¬ 
ment; comely respects natural embel¬ 
lishments; graceful, natural or artificial 
accomplishments: manner is becoming; 
figure is comely; air, figure, or attitude 
is graceful. 

Becoming is a relative term depend¬ 
ing on the circumstances and condition 
of the person: what is unbecoming in 
one case may not be so in another, and 
what is becoming in one person may 
not be so in another: what is graceful 
is so absolutely and at all times, al¬ 
though it may not be seen and acknowl¬ 
edged without the aid of cultivation. 

BEDEW. See Spbinklb, 

BEG, Desire. Beg (see Ask), De¬ 
sire, Latin desidero, is probably allied 
to sidm, sideris, star, which also ap¬ 
pears in consider. To desire, from ae, 
from, and sidus, star, may mean to be 
turned away from the light of the 
stars. 

To heg marks the wish; to desire, the 
will and determination. Beg is the act 
of an inferior, or one in a subordinate 
condition; d^re is the act of a su- 
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perior: we heg a thing as a favor; we it marks an earnestness of m'p^icaiion^ 
desire it as a right: children heg their an abject state of suffering dependence, 
parents to grant them an indulgence* Those who are too idle to work corn- 
parents desire their children to attend monly have recourse to begging; a kind 
to their business. parent will sometimes rather beseech an 

Beg, Beseech, Solicit, Entreat, Suppli- undutiful cMld to lay a^de his wicked 
cate, Implore, Crave.—Beg (see above), coi^es than plimge him deeper into 
Beseech, compounded of he and seken, guilt by an ill-timed exercise of au- 
seek, is an intensive verb, signifying thority; when we are entreated to do 
to seek strongly. Solicit, in French an act of civility, it is a mark of un- 
soliciter, Latin solicito, is probably com- kindness to be heedless to the wishes 
pounded of sollus and citus, aroused, of our friends; gentlemen in office are 
signifying to rouse altogether. Entreat, perpetually exposed to the solicitations 
compounded of en or in and treat, in of their friends, to procure for them- 
French trader, Latin tracto, to manage, selves, or their connections, places of 
signifies to act upon. Supplicate, in trust and emolument; a slave sup- 
Latin supplicatus, participle of supplico, plicates his master for pardon when he 
compounded of sub and plicare, to fold, has offended, and implores his mercy 
signifies to bend the body down, in to mitigate, if not to remit, the punish- 
token of submission or distress, in ment; a poor wretch, suffering with 
order to awaken notice. Implore, in hunger, craves a morsel of bread. 

French implorer, Latin imploro, com- BEGIN, Commence, Enter Upon. 
pounded of in and plorare, to weep Begin, in German beginnen, is com- 
or lament, signifies to act upon by pounded of be and ginnen, signffying 
weeping. Crave, from Anglo-Saxon to do a thing first. Commence is d^ 
crafian, to demand, means to long for rived through French from Low Latin 
earnestly. cominitiare, from con, and in, into, and 

Ail these terms denote a species of ire, to go, meaning to initiate, to enter 
asking varied as to the person, the ob- upon something. Enter, in Latin intro, 
ject, and the manner; the first four within, signffies, with the proposition 
do not mark such a state of dependence upon, to go into a thing, 
in the agent as the last three: to heg and commence are so strictly al- 

denotes a state of want; to beseech, lied in signification that it is not easy 
entreat, and solicit, a state of urgent to discover the difference in their ap- 
necessity; supplicate and implore, a plication, although a minute difference 
state of abject distress; crave, the low- does exist. To begin respects the order 
est state of physical want: one begs of time; to commence, the exertion of 
with importunity; beseeches with ear- setting about a thing: whoever begins 
nestness; entreats by the force of rea- a dispute is termed the aggressor; no 
soning and strong representation: one one should commence a dispute unless 
solicit^ by virtue of one's interests, sup- he can calculate the consequences, and. 
plicates by a humble address; as this is impracticable, it is better 

" plores by every mark of dejection and never to commence disputes. Begin is 
humiliation. Begging is the act of the opposed to end; commence to complete: 
poor when they need assistance: be- a person begins a thing with a view of 
seeching and entreating are resorted to ending it: he commencm a thing with 
by friends and equals when they want a view of completiug it. To begin is 
to influence or persuade, but beseeching either transitive or intransitive; to 
is more urgent, entreating more argu- commence is mostly transitive: a speak- 
mentative: solicitations are employed er begins by apologizing; he commences 
to obtain favors, which have more re- his speech with an apology: happiness 
spect to the circumstances than the frequently ends where prosperity oe- 
rank of the solicitor: supplicatirig and gins; whoever commences any under- 
imploring are resorted to by sufferers taking, without estimating his own 
for the relief of their misery, and are power, must not expect to succeed, 
addressed to those who have the power To begin is used either for things or 
of averting or increasing the calamity: persons; to commence for persons only: 
<^amna is the consequence of longing; all things have their beginning; in order 
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to effect an3rtMag, we must make a 
cmriTTiencement; a word begins with a 
particular letter, or a line begins with 
a paxticular word; a person commences 
his career* Lastly, begin is more 
colloquial than commence; thus we 
say, to begin the work, to commence the 
operation: to begin one^s play; to 
commence the pursuit: to begin to 
write; to commence the letter. 

To commence and enter upon are as 
closely allied in sense ^ the former 
words; they differ principally in appli¬ 
cation: to commence seems rather to 
denote the making an experiment; to 
ent^rr upony that of first doing what-has 
not been tried before; we commence an 
undertaking; we enter upon an employ¬ 
ment: speculating people are very 
ready to commence schemes; consid¬ 
erate people are always averse to enter¬ 
ing upon any office luitil they feel 
themselves fully adequate to discharge 
its duties. 

BEGINNING. See Obigin. 

BEGUILE. See Amuse. 

BEHAVE. See Deal. 

BEHAVIOR, Conduct, Caekiagb, 
Deportment, Demeanor. Behavior^ 
from Anglo-Saxon bekwbhan, composed 
of the prefix be and the verb which 
now appears as have, signifies to have 
one’s self, or have self-possession. 
Conduct, in Latin conductus, participle 
of conduco, compounded of con and 
ducere, to lead along, signifies, lit¬ 
erally, leading one^s self along, act¬ 
ing as a ^ide to one^s self. Car- 
Tiage, the abstract of carry (see Bear), 
signifies the act of carrying one’s 
body, or one’s self. Deportment from 
Latin de, from, and portare, to carry, 
means, uterally, what is expressed in 
our colloquial expression, ^^He carried 
it off well.” Demeanor is a coined 
word from Middle English demenen, 
to demean or behave, which comes 
through Old French from Late Latin 
mincwe^ to drive cattle, to conduct, 
sigEdfymg to conduct others, then to 
conduct one’s self, to control or guard 
one’s own action. 

BcMwor respects corporeal or mental 
actions; conduct, mental actions; car¬ 
riage, deportment, and demeanor are 
different species of hehauior. Behavior 
respects all actions exposed to the notice 


of others; conduct, the general line of a 
person’s moral proceedings: we speak 
of a person’s behavior at table or in 
company, in a ball-room, in the street, 
or in public; of his conduct in the man¬ 
agement of his private concerns, in the 
direction of his family, or in his differ¬ 
ent relations with his feUow-creatures. 
Behavior applies to the minor morals 
of society; condu^, to those of the first 
moment: in our intercourse with others 
we may adopt a civil or polite, a rude 
or boisterous behavior; in our serious 
transactions we may adopt a peaceable, 
discreet, or prudent, a rash, dangerous, 
or mischievous conduct. The behavior 
of young people in society is of particu¬ 
lar importance; it should, above all 
things, be marked with propriety in 
the presence of superiors and elders: 
the youth who does not learn betimes 
a seemly behavior in company wilt 
scarcely know how to conduct himself 
judiciously on any future occasion. 

Carriage respects simply the maimer 
of carrying the body; deportment in¬ 
cludes both the action and the car¬ 
riage of the body in performing the 
action; demeanor respects only the 
moral character or tendency of the ac¬ 
tion; deportment is said only of those 
exterior actions that have an immedi¬ 
ate reference to others; demeanor, of 
the general behavior as it relates to 
the circumstances and situation of 
the individual: the carriage is that part 
of behavior which is of the first im¬ 
portance to attend to in young persons. 
A carriage should neither be haughty 
nor servile; to be graceful^ it ought 
to have a due mixture of dignity and 
condescension: the deportment of a 
man should be suited to lus station; 
a humble deportfmnt is becoming in 
inferiors; a stately and forbidding de- 
portment is very unbecoming in su- 
eriors; the demeanor of a man should 
e suited to his situation; the suitable 
demeanor of a judge on the bench, or 
of a clergyman in the pulpit, or when 
performing his clerical functions, adds 
much to the dignity and solemnity of 
the office itself. The carriage marks 
the birth and education: an awkward 
carriage stamps a man as vulgar: a 
graceful carriage evinces refinement and 
culture. The deportment marks either 
the habitual or th^ ^sting temper ol 
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the mind: whoever is really impressed 
with the solemnity and importance of 
public worship will evince his im¬ 
pressions by a gravity of deportment: 
the demeanor is most commonly used to 
denote the present temper of the mind; 
as a modest demeanor is particularly 
suitable for one who is in the presence 
of the person whom he has offended. 

BEHIND. See Aback; Abaft; 
After. 

BEHOLD. See Look. 

BEHOLDER. See Looker-on. 

BELIEF, Creuxt, Trust, Faith. 
In belief the he stands for an earlier 
ge which appears in the German 
glauhen, originally ge-lavhen^ to believe. 
The root is the same as that which ap¬ 
pears in the adjective lief, dear, and' 
the Latin Uhet, it pleases, and, in this 
case, signifies the pleasure or assent of 
the naind. Credit is derived from the 
I^tin credere, to believe, which also 
gives rise to the words aredvlous, 
credible, creed, etc. Trmt is a Ger¬ 
manic word (German consolation), 
from a root whence true, truth, trow, 
etc., are derived, meaning protection, 
confidence, consolation, etc. Faith, 
Old French fei, is derived from Latin 
fidem (accusative), Greek ricrTiQ, faith, 
from rkOuv, to persuade. 

Belief is the generic term, the others 
are specific; we believe when we credit 
and trust, but not always vice versa- 
Belief rests on no particular person or 
thing; but credit and trust rest on the 
authority of one or more individuals. 
Everything is the subject of belief which 

E reduces one^s assent; the events of 
uman life are credited upon the au¬ 
thority of the narrator: the words, 
promises, or the integrity of individual 
are trusted; the power of persons and 
the virtue of things are objects of 
faith- Belief and credit are particular 
actions or sentiments: trust and faith 
are permanent dispositions of the 
mind- Things are entitled to our he- 
Uef; persons are entitled to our credit; 
but people repose a trust in others, or 
have a faith in others. Our belief or 
unbelief is not always regtilated by our 
reasoning faculties or the truth of 
things: we often believe, from pre¬ 
sumption, ignorance, or passion, things 
to be true which are very false. With 
the bulk of mankind assurance goes 


further than anything else in obtainhsg 
CT^it; gross falsehoods, i^nomiced 
with confidence, wiU be credited sooner 
than plain truths told in an unvarnished 
style. There are no disappointments 
more severe than those which we feel 
on finding that we have trusted to men 
of base principle. Ignorant people 
have commonly a more implicitin 
any nostrum recommended to them by 
persoEB of their own class than in the 
prescriptions of professional men regu¬ 
larly educated. 

Belief, trust, ond faith have a religious 
apphcation, which credit has not. Be¬ 
lief is simply an act of the understand¬ 
ing; trust and faith are active moving 
principles of the mind. Belief does not 
extend beyond an assent of the mind 
to any given proposition; trust and 
faith impel to action. Belief is to trust 
Bjxd faith as cause to effect: there may 
be belief without either trust or faith; 
but there can be no trust or faith with¬ 
out belief; we believe that there is a God 
who is the creator and preserver ot 
ail His creatures; w therefore trust in 
Him for His protection of ourselves: we 
believe that Jesus Christ died for the 
sins of men; we have, therefore.in 
his redeeming grace to save us irom our 
sios. ^ Belief ^ common to aU religions: 
trust is pectdiar to the believers in Di¬ 
vine revelation: faith is employed by 
distinction for the Christian faith- 
Belief is purely speculative; and trust 
and faith are operative: the former 
operates on the mind, the latter on 
the outward conduct. Trust in God 
serves to dispel all anxious concern 
about the future. Theorists substitute 
hdief for faith; enthusiasts mistake 
passion for faith. True fcMh must be 
grounded on a right belief and accom¬ 
panied with a xi^t practice* 

BELIEVE. See Think. 

BELOVED. See Amiabm. 

BELOW. See Under. 

KELT. See Zone. 

BEMOAN. See Bewail. 

BENCH. See Tribunal. 

BEND, Bent. Bend and bent are 
both derived from a root found in the 
English bind, Anglo-Saxon hindan, Ice¬ 
landic bertda, to stretch, strain. Bend 
meaiis to strain a bow by fastening the 
band or string, hence to curve it 
(Skeat). Both abstract nouns from 
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the verb oo hend; the one to express its 
proper, and the other its morm appli¬ 
cation: a stick has a hend; the mind 
has a hent. A hend in an5i:hing that 
should be straight is a defect; a bent 
of the inclination that is not sanctioned 
by religion is detrimental to a per¬ 
son’s moral character and peace of 
mind. For a vicious hend in a natural 
body there are various remedies; but 
nothing will cure a corrupt hent of the 
will except religion. 

See also Deflect; Kktjckle; Lean; 
Turn. 

BENEATH. See Under. 

BENEFACTION, Donation. Ben -^ 
efaction, from the Latin henefado^ sig¬ 
nifies the thing well done, or done for 
the good of others. Donation, from 
dono, to give or present, signifies the 
sum presented. 

Both these terms denote an act of 
charity, but the former comprehends 
more than the latter: a benefaction 
comprehends acts of personal service in 
general toward the indigent; donation 
respects simply the act of giving and the 
thing given. Benefactions are for pri¬ 
vate use; donations are for public ser- 
vice. A benefactor to the poor does 
not confine himself to the distribution 
of money; he enters into all their ne¬ 
cessities, consults their individual cases, 
and suits his benefactions to their exi¬ 
gencies; his influence, his counsel, his 
purse, and his property are employed 
for their good: his donations form the 
smallest part of the good which he 
does. 

Beneficent, Bountiful or Bounteous, 
Munificent, Generous, lAheral. — Benef¬ 
icent comes from benefado (see above). 
Bountiful signifies full of bounty or 

f oodness, from the French bonU, 
^atin honitas. Munificent, in Latin 
munifictcs, from munus, present, gift, 
and fado, signifies the disposition to 
make presents. Generous, from Latin 
generosus, meant originally of high 
blood, of noble extraction, and conse¬ 
quently of a noble character. Liberal, 
in French libiral, Latin liheralis, from 
Uber, free, signifies the quality of be¬ 
ing like a freeman in distinction from 
a bondman, and, by a natural associa¬ 
tion, being of a free disposition, ready 
to communicate. 

Beneficent respects everything done 


for the good of others: bounty, munifi¬ 
cence, and generosity are species of 
beneficence; liberality is a qualification 
of all. The first two denote modes of 
action: the last three either modes 
of action or modes of sentiment. The 
sincere well-wisher to his fellow-creat¬ 
ures is beneficent according to his 
means; he is bountiful in providing for 
the comfort and happiness of others; 
he is munificent in dispensing favors; 
he is generous in imparting his property; 
he is liberal in all he does. Beneficence 
and bounty are characteristics of the 
Deity as well as of His creatures: 
munificence, generosity, and liberality are 
mere human qualities. Beneficence and 
bounty are the peculiar characteristics 
of the Doity: with Him the will and 
the act of doing good are commen¬ 
surate only with His power; He was 
beneficent to us as our Creator, and con¬ 
tinues His beneficence to us by His daily 
preservation and protection; to some, 
however, He has been more bountiful 
than to others, by providing them with 
an unequal share of the good things 
of this life. The beneficence of man is 
regulated by the bounty of Providence: 
to whom much is given, from him 
much will be required. Instructed by 
His word, and illumined by that spark 
of benevolence which was infused into 
their souls with the breath of life, good 
men are ready to believe that they are 
but stewards of all Code's gifts, holden 
for the use of such as are less bountifully 
provided. They will desire, as far as 
their powers extend, to imitate this 
feature of the Deity by bettering with 
their beneficent counsel and assistance 
the condition of all who require it and 
by gladdening the hearts of many with 
their bountiful provisions. 

Princes are munificent, friends are 
generoiLs, patrons liberal. Munificence 
is measured hy the quality and quan¬ 
tity of the thing bestowed; generosity 
by the extent of the sacrifice made; 
liberality by the warmth and freedom 
of the spirit discovered. A monarch 
displays his munificence in the presents 
which he sends by his ambassadors 
to another monarch. A generom man 
will waive his claims, however powerful 
they may be, when the accommodation 
or relief of another is in question. A 
liberal spirit does not stop to inquire 
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the reason for giving, but giv'es when 
the occasion offers. Munificence may 
spring either from ostentation or a 
becoming sense of dignity; generosity 
may spring either from a generous 
temper or an easy tmconcem about 
property; liheraZity of conduct is dic¬ 
tated by nothing but a warm heart 
and an expanded mind. Munificence 
is confined simply to ^ving, but we 
may be generous in assisting, and liberal 
in rewarding. 

BENEFIT, Favor, Kindistess, Civ- 
irrTT .—Benefit signifies here that which 
is done to benefit (see Advantage). 
Favor, in French/a2;eur, Latin/az^or and 
favere, to bear good-will, signifies the 
act flowing from good-will. Kindness 
signifies an action that is kind (see 
Aepectionate). Civility signifies that 
which is civil. 

The idea of an action gratuitously 
performed for the advantage of an¬ 
other is common to these terms. 
Benefits and favors are granted by su- 
eriors; kindnesses and civilities pass 
etween equals. Benefits serve to re¬ 
lieve actual wants: the power of con¬ 
ferring and the necessity of receiving 
them constitute the relative difference 
in station between the giver and the 
receiver: favors tend to promote the 
interest or convenience; the power of 
giving and the advantage of receiving 
are dependent on local circumstances, 
more than on difference of station. 
Kindnesses and civilities serve to afford 
mutual accommodation by a reciproc¬ 
ity of kind offices on the many and 
various occasions which offer in human 
life: they are not so important as 
either benefits or favors, but they carry 
a charm with them which is not pos- 
sesi^d by the former. Kindnesses are 
more endearing than civilities, and pass 
mostly between those who are known 
to each other: civilities may pass be¬ 
tween strangers- Benefits tend to draw 
those closer to one another who by 
station of fife are set at the ^eatest 
distance from each other: Section 
is mgendered in him who benefits, and 
devoted attachment in him who is 
henefU&d* fnvors increase obligation be¬ 
yond its due limits; if they are not 
asked and granted with discretion, 
they may produce servility on the one 
band and haughtiness on the other- 


Kindnessm are the offspring and parent 
of affection; they convert our multi¬ 
plied wants into so many enjoyments: 
civilities are the sweets which we 
gather on the way as we pass along the 
journey of life. 

Benefit, Service, Good Office,—Benefit 
(see above). Service (see Advantage). 
Ofiice, in French offitce, Itatin officium^ 
duty, from officio, perhaps from opi 
(opus), work, axid facere, to do, signifies 
the doing of one's work, the fulfilling 
of a duty or obligation. 

These terms, like the former, a^ee* 
in denoting some action performea for 
the good of another, but they differ 
m the principle on which the action 
is performed. A benefit is perfectly 
gratuitous, it produces an obligation; 
a service is not altogether gratuitous; 
it is that at least which may be ex¬ 
pected, though it cannot be demanded: 
a good ofiice is between the two; it is 
in part gratuitous, and in part such as 
one may reasonably expect. Benefits 
flow from superiors, or those who are 
in a situation to do good, and service 
from inferiors or equals: but good offices 
are performed by equals only. Princes 
confer benefits on their subjects; sub¬ 
jects perform services for their princes; 
neighbors do good offices for one an¬ 
other. Benefits are sometimes the re¬ 
ward of services; good offices produce a 
return from the receiver. Benefits con¬ 
sist of such things as serve to relieve 
the difficulties or advance the interests 
of the receive: services consist in those 
acts which tend to lessen the trouble, 
or increase the ease and convenience, 
of the person served: good ofiices con¬ 
sist in the employ of one's credit, in¬ 
fluence, and mediation for the advan¬ 
tage of another; it is a species of 
volimtary service. It is a great benefit 
to assist an embarrass^ tradesman out 
of his difficulty: it is a great service 
for a soldier to save the life of his, 
commander, or for a friend to open the 
eyes of another to see his danger: it is 
a good office for any one to interpose 
his mediation to settle disputes and' 
heal divisions. It is possible to be 
loaded with benefits so as to affect one's 
independence of character. Sendees 
are sometimes a source of dissatisfac¬ 
tion and disappointment when they do 
not meet with the remuneration or re- 
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turn which they are supposed to de- olence indicates a general good-will to 
serve. Good offices tend to nothing but all mankind; benignity i^articular good- 
the increase of good-will. Those who ness or kindness of disposition; hu- 
perform them are too independent to inanity is a general tone of feeling; kind- 
expect a return, and those who receive ness and tenderness are particular modes 
them are too sensible of their value not of feeling. Benevolence consists in the 
to seek an opportunity for making a wish or intention to do good; it is con- 
return. Politically, they are tendered fined to no station or object: the 
by a neutral nation to another or others benevolent man may be rich or poor, 
in time of trouble. and his benevolence will be exerted 

See also Advantage; Good. wherever there is an opportunity of 

BENEVOLENCE, Beneficence, doing good; benignity is mostly asso- 
Benevolence is literally well willing, ciated with the power of doing good, 
Beneficence is literally well doing. The and is actually exerted or displayed in 
former consists of intention, the latter the actions or looks. Benevolence in its 
of action: the former is the cause, the fullest sense is the sum of moral excel- 
latter the result. Benevolence may lence, and comprehends every other 
exist without beneficence, but beneficence virtue; when taken in this acceptation, 
always supposes benevolence; a man is benignity, hurnanity, kindness, and 
not said to be beneficent who does good tenderness are but modes of benevolence. 
from sinister views. The benevolent Benevolence and benignity tend to the 
man enjoys but half his happiness communicating of happiness; humanity 
if he cannot be beneficent; yet there is concerned m the removal of evil, 
will still remain to him an ample store Benevolence is common to the Creator 
of enjoyment in the contemplation of and His creatures; it differs only in 
others^ happiness; that man who is degree; the former has the knowledge 
gratified only with that happiness and power as well as the will to do 
which he himself is the instrument of good; man often has the will to do 
producing is not entitled to the name good, without having the power to 
of benevc^nt. As benevolence is an af- carry it into effect. Benignity is as- 
fair of the heart, and beneficence of the cribed to the stars, to Heaven, or to 
outward conduct, the former is con- princes; ignorant and superstitious 
fined to no station, no rank, no degree people are apt to ascribe their good 
of education or power: the poor may fortune to the benign influence of the 
be benevolent as well as the rich, the stars rather than to the gracious dis- 
unlearned as the learned, the weak as pensations of Providence. Humanity 
well as the strong; the latter, on the belongs to man only; it is his peculiar 
contrary, is controlled by outward cir- characteristic, and ought at all times 
cumstances; and is therefore principally to be his boast; when he throws off 
confined to the rich, the powerful, the this, his distinguishing badge, he loses 
wise, and the learned. everything valuable in him; it is a 

Benevolence, Benignity, Humanity, virtue that is indispensable in his pres- 
Kindness, Tenderness.-—Benevolence {see ent suffering condition; humanity is as 
above). Benignity, in Latin henignitas, universal in its application as benevo^ 
from bene and gigno, beget, signifies the lence; wherever there is distress, hur- 
quality or disposition for producing manity flies to its relief. Kindness and 

f ood. Humanity, in French humanity, tenderness are partial modes of affec- 
iatin humanitas, from humanus ana tion, confined to those who know or 
homo, man signifies the quality of be- are related to one another; we are hind 
longing to a man, or having what is to friends and acquaintances, tender 
common to man. Kindness, from kind toward those who are near and dear: 
(see Affectionate). Terhderriess,iTom kindness is a mode of affection most 
tender, is in Latin tener, allied to tenuis, fitted for social beings; it is what every 
thin—whence soft, gentle, mild, etc. one can show, and every one is pleased 
Benevolence lies in the will, benignity to receive: tenderness is a state of fee’- 
in the disposition or frame of mind; ing that is occasionally acceptable: 
humanity lies in the heart; kindness young and the weak demand 
and tenderness in the affections: benev^ from those who stand in the closest con- 
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nection with them, but this feeling may 
be carried to an excess, so as to injure 
the object on which it is fixed. 

BENIGNITY. See Benevolence. 

BENT, Curved, Crooked, Awry. 
For bent see the derivation of bejtd. 
Curved is derived from Latin curvus, 
allied to circus, and means bent so as 
to form the arc of a circle. Awry is 
derived from AnglcnSaxon wrigian, to 
turn, whence wriggle is also derived. 
Crooked (see Awkward). 

Bent is here the generic term, ah the 
rest are but modes of the bent; what 
is bent is opposed to that which is 
straight; things may therefore be h&nt 
to any degree, but when curved they are 
bent only to a small degree; when crook-- 
ed they are bent to a great degree: a 
stick is bent any way; it is curved by 
being bent one specific way; it is 
crooked by being bent different ways. 
Things may be bent by accident or de¬ 
sign; they are curved by design or ac¬ 
cording to some rule; they are crooked 
by accident or in violation of some rule: 
a stick is herd by the force of the hand; 
a line is curved so as to make a mathe¬ 
matical figure; it is crooked so as to lose 
all figure: awry marks a species of 
crookedness, but crooked is applied as 
an epithet, and awry is employed to 
characterize the action; hence we 
speak of a crooked thing and of sitting 
or standing awry. 

Bent, Bias, Inclination, Prepos¬ 
session,—Bent (see above). Bias, in 
French biais, at first signified a slope; 
its origin is unknown. Inclination, in 
French inclination, Latin inclinatio, 
from inclino, GreeK kXiVw, signifies a 
leaning toward. Prepossession, com¬ 
pounded of pre and possession, signifies 
the taking possession of the mind pre¬ 
viously or beforehand. 

All these terms denote a preponderat¬ 
ing influence on the mind. Bent is ap- 
phed to the will, affection, and power in 
general: 6 ms solely to the judgment: 
inclination and prepossession, to the 
state of the feelings. The bent includes 
the general state of the mind, and the 
object on which it fixes a regard: bias, 
the particular influential power which 
sways the judging faculty: the one is 
absolutely considered with regard to 
itself; the other relatively to its results 
and the object it acts upon. Bent is 


sometimes, with regard to bias, as cau^ 
is to effect; we may frequently trace in 
the particular bent of a person's i&es 
and dislikes the principal bias which 
deternaines his opinions. Inclination 
is a faint kind of bent; prepossession is 
a weak species of bias; an inclination 
is a state of something—^namely, a state 
of the feelings: prepossession is an act¬ 
ual something—^namely, the thing that 
prepossesses. 

We may discover the bent of a per¬ 
son's mind in his gay or serious mo¬ 
ments, in his occupations, and in his 
pleasures; in some^ persons it is so 
strong that scarcely an action passes 
which is not more or less influenced by 
it, and even the exterior of a man will 
be imder its control; in all disputed 
matters the support of a party will op¬ 
erate more or less to bia^ the minds of 
men for or against particular men or 
particular measures; when we are at¬ 
tached to the part that espouses the 
cause of religion and good order, this 
bias is in some measure commendable 
and salutary; a mind without indina¬ 
tion would be a blank, and where in¬ 
dination is there is the groimdwork for 
prepossession. Strong minds will be 
strongly bent and labor under a strong 
bias; but there is no mind so weak 
and powerless as not to have its in-- 
dinations, and none so perfect as to 
be without its prepossessions; the mind 
that has virtuous inclinations will be 
prepossessed in favor of everything that 
leans to virtue's side: it were well for 
mankind were this the only prepos¬ 
session; but in the present mixture of 
truth and error it is necessary to 
guard against prepossessions as danger¬ 
ous anticipations of the judgment: if 
their object be not perfectly pure, or 
their force be not qualified by the re¬ 
strictive powers of the judgment, much 
evil springs from their abuse. 

See also Bend; Turn. 

BENUMBED. See Numb. 

BEQUEATH. See Devise. 

BEREAVE, Deprive, Strip. Be¬ 
reave, in Anglo-Saxon bereafian, is com¬ 
pounded of the verbal prefix he and a 
root found also in ro 6 , rove, etc.j which 
suggests the idea of taking by violence. 
Deprive, compounded of de and prive, 
French priver, Latin privo, from privus^ 
private, signifies to cause a omnsr to be 
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no longer a man’s own. Strip is a Ger¬ 
manic word meaning to tear off, to 
make bare. 

To bereave expresses more than de- 
prive, but less than stripy which denotes 
a total and violent bereavement; one is 
bereaved of children, deprived of pleas¬ 
ures, and stripped of property: we are 
bereaved of that on which we set most 
value; the act of bereaving does vio¬ 
lence to our inchnation: we are deprived 
of the ordinary comforts and con¬ 
veniences of life; they cease to be ours: 
we are stripped of the things which we 
most want; we are thereby rendered, 
as it were, naked. Deprivations are 
preparatory to bereavements; if we can¬ 
not bear the one patiently, we may ex¬ 
pect to sink imder the other: common 
prudence should teach us to look with 
unconcern on our deprivations: Chris¬ 
tian faith should enable us to consider 
every bereavement as a step to perfec¬ 
tion; that when stripped of all worldly 
goods we may be invested with those 
more exalted and lasting honors which 
await the faithful disciple of Christ. 

Bereave and deprive are applied only 
to persons, strip may be figuratively 
applied to things. 

BESEECH. See Beg. 

BESET. See Besiege. 

BESIDES, Mobeover. Besides — 
that is, by the side^ next to—^marks 
simply the connection which subsists 
between what goes before and what 
follows. Moreover —that is, more than 
all else—^marks the addition of some¬ 
thing p^ticular to what has already 
been said. Thus, in enumerating the 
good qualities of an individual, we may 
say '"he is, besides, of a peaceable dis¬ 
position.’’ On concluding any sub¬ 
ject of question, we may introduce a 
further cause by a moreover, ‘^More¬ 
over, we must not forget the claims of 
those who will suffer by such a change.” 

Besides, Except, — Besides, which is 
here taken as a preposition, expresses 
the idea of addition. Except expresses 
that of exclusion. There were many 
there besides ourselves; no one except 
ourselves will be admitted. 

BESIEGE, Beset, Encompass, In¬ 
vest. Besiege, a compoxmd of Wie 
Anglo-Saxon be by, and the Old Trench 
siege, a seat, sigiufies, as a transitive, 
to surround any place with soldiers, as 


a city or town, in order to take pos¬ 
session of it by force; literally, to sit 
down before a place with the view of 
capturing it; and, figuratively, to sur- 
roimd a person or place, as excited de¬ 
positors making a run on a bank, a 
crowd pressing the gate-keepers at a 
game of baseball or football between 
favorite players. 

To beset a person or place is to sur- 
roimd him or it with or without hostile 
intent, to press upon him or it on all 
sides, and, as applied to a city or for¬ 
tification, to entangle it with obstruc¬ 
tions,^ to prevent those within from 
escaping. To encompass, from Latin 
cum, with, and passus, pace or step, 
whence compass, a route that comes 
together and joins itself—a circular 
object—^means to encircle, like a body of 
troops between hostile forces or placed 
about an objective point, so as to cut 
off means of communication, relief, or 
retreat; and to invest is to blockade, 
beleaguer, take possession of the out¬ 
skirts of a place or army with forces, 
so as to intercept succor by men or 
provisions. 

These terms are all used here in a 
military sense, and indicate movements 
intended to force the surrender of an 
army, a fortification, a strategic point, 
or a city by, literally, sitting down 
and waitmg. For apphcations to other 
puimoses see the articles on Invest 
ancf Surround. 

BESPEAK, Betoken, Engage, So- 
liiciT. Bespeak, a compound of the 
Anglo-Saxon be, by, and sprecan, to 
speak, German besprechen, signifies to 
speak for or on behalf of a person or thing 
beforehand, in advance, as to engorge 
an article ahead of the time when it 
will be wanted. For the derivation of 
engage see engagement under Battle, 
engage always being suggestive of a 
pledge, however it is used. To betoken 
is to point out something in the future 
that IS likely to occur from things or 
conditions known now^ to foreshow a 
result from present indications, to pre¬ 
dict or prognosticate, as indications to¬ 
night betoken a fair day to-morrow. 

We engage now to buy or do a thing 
or go somewhere at a future time, 
pledge or bind a future xmdertaking by 
a contract or oath, promise or easume 
now an obligation for a future trans* 
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action, and we solicit to-day a favor, 
benefit, or other advantage from an¬ 
other that we e:^ect to obtain some 
other day when it is needed. For the 
derivation of soliaU see Beg. 

BESTOW. See Annow: Confer; 
Give. 

betimes. See Soon. 

BETOKEN. See Augur; Bespeak. 

BETROTH. See Espouse. 

BETTER. See Amenb. 

BEWAIL, Bemoan, Lament. For 
the derivation of bewail see wail. 
Bemoan is derived from the verbal pre- 
fe be and Anglo-Saxon moenan, to mean, 
intend. Moan in Middle English 
means both a communication and a 
complaint; its significance is no doubt 
influenced by the accidental effect of 
the sound, which makes it seem like 
an onomatopoetic word. Lamenl is 
formed with the suffix mentum from 
the base la, meaning to utter a cry 
(Latin lamentum). 

All these terms mark an expression 
of pain by some external sign. Bewail 
is not so strong as bemoan, but stronger 
than lament; bewail and bemoan are 
expressions of unrestrained grief- or 
anguish: a wretched mother bewails the 
loss of her child; a person in deep dis¬ 
tress bemoans his hard fate: lamenta^ 
tion may arise from simple sorrow or 
even imaginary grievances: a sensual¬ 
ist laments the disappointment of some 
expected gratification. Bewail and 6c- 
moan are always indecorous if not sin¬ 
ful expressions of grief which are in¬ 
consistent with the profession of a 
Christian; they are common among 
the uncultivated, who have not a prop¬ 
er principle to restrain the intemper¬ 
ance of their feelings. There is noth¬ 
ing temporal which is so dear to any 
one that he ought to bewail its loss; 
nor any condition of things so dis¬ 
tressing or desperate as to make a 
man bemoan his lot. Lamentalions are 
sometimes allowable; the niiseries_ of 
others, or our own infirmities and sins, 
may Justly be lamented, 

BEWILOER. See Abash. 

BEWILDERMENT. See Amnesia. 

BEWITCHED, See Speiajbound. 

BETOND. See Above; Out; Yon¬ 
der. 

BIAS, Pbepossbssion, Prudence. 
Bias^ igrept^session (see Bent). Prej^ 


vdice, in French 'prejudice, Latin prm- 
judidum, compounded of prce, before, 
and judicium, judgment, signifies a 
judgment beforehand—that is, before 
examination. 

Bias marks the state of the mind, as 
leaning to this or that side, so as to 
determine one’s feelings or opinions 
generally; prepossesekm denotes the 
previous occupation of the mind with 
some particular idea or feeling, so as 
to preclude the admission of any other; 
prejudice is a prejudging or predeter- 
'mining a matter without knowing its 
merits. We may be biased for or 
against; we are ^ways prepossessed in 
favor and mostly prejudiced against; 
the feelings have mostly to do with the 
bias and prepossession, and the xmder- 
standing or judgment with the prej-^ 
vdice. Bias and prepossession suppose 
a something real, whether good or 
otherwise, which determines the in¬ 
clination of the mind, but prejudice sup¬ 
poses a something unreal or false, which 
misleads the judgment: 6^ and prc- 
possession may therefore be taken in an 
indifferent, if not a good sense; prej-- 
vdice always in a bad sense: interest or 
personal affection may bias, but not so 
as to pervert either the integrity or 
judgment; prepossessioTis may be 
formed of persons at first sight, but they 
may be harmless, even although they 
may not be perfectly correct; prejudices 
prevent the right exercise of the under¬ 
standing, and consequently favor the 
cause of falsehood, as when a person 
has a prejudice against another, which 
leads him to misinterpret his actions. 

See also Bent. 

BICKEiR, Contend, Dispute, 
Quarrbu. Bicker is derived from a 
^Itic source, and is probably allied to 
peck and the word beak, that with 
which a bird pecks, Bikere in Middle 
English meant a skirmish. In Scot¬ 
tish speech it means to fight by throw¬ 
ing stones, to indulge in strife or con¬ 
tention by word of mouth. Contend is 
derived from Latin contendere, from 
con, against, and tendere, to stretch; 
it means to stretch against, to exert 
one’s strength against. 

To contend is to strive physically or 
verbally with another, to vie with or 
against another, to engage in more or 
less protracted disputes, to take part 
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in a debate by opposing another in produce adhesion in all the parts of a 
speech, to support an opinion or state- body; tying only to produce contact 
ment against another. To dispute is in a single p^t: thus, when the hair 
to attempt to maintain by argument is hound, it is almost enclosed in^ an 
an opinion different from one that has envelope: when it is tied with a string, 
been advanced by another, to call in the ends are left to hang loose, 
question or deny the correctness or A similar distinction is preserved in 
justness of any statement or con- the figurative use of the terms. A hand 
elusion. For a critical comparison of of union is applicable to a large body 
the cognate terms contend, contest, and with many component parts; a tie of 
dispute see the article on the form.er affection marks an adhesion between 
term. individual minds. 

A qvmrel, in French querelle, an Bind, Oblige, Engage.—Bind (see 
altercation, from the Latin querela, a above). in French Latin 

complaint, is, literally, an angry dis- ohligo, compounded of oh, to, and ligo, 
pute, an open variance between parties, signifies to tie up. Engage, in French 
a ground or reason of dispute, some- engager, compoxmded of en or in and 
thing that gives right to angry reprisal, gage, a pledge, signifies to hind by 
It is the result of a breach of friendship means of a pledge, 
or concord between persons or nations, Bind is more forcible and coercive 
a falling out or disagreement between than oblige; oblige than engage. We 
parties, and may lead to a war be- are hound by an oath, obliged by cir- 
tween nations, or a judicial settlement cumstances, and engaged by promises, 
of the questions in dispute, or a com- Conscience hinds, prudence or neces- 
mon brawl or petty fight between sity obliges, honor and principle engage. 
individuals. The term quarrel is fur- A parent is hound no less by the law of 
ther considered in connection with dif- his conscience than by those of the 
ference, dispute, and altercation in the community to which he belongs to 
article on Difference. provide for his helpless offspring. 

BID. See Call; Offer. Politeness obliges men of the world to 

BIG. See Great. preserve a friendly exterior toward 

BIGOT. See Devotee. those for whom they have no regard. 

BIKE. See Cycle. When we are engaged in the service of 

- BILL. See AccotiNT. our king and country, we cannot shrink 

BILLOW. See Wave. from our duty without exposing our- 

BIND, Tie. Bind is a Germanic selves to the infamy of all the world, 
word, allied to bundle, bend, etc. Tie We hind a man by a fear of what may 
is a Germanic word from the root also befall him; we oblige him by some im- 
found in tug, so that to tie is to tug or mediate urgent motive; we engage him 
draw things tightly together. by alluring offers and the prospect of 

The species of fastening denoted by gain. A debtor is bound to pay by 
these two words differ both in manner virtue of a written instrument in law; 
and degree. Binding is performed by he is obliged to pay in consequence of 
circumvolution round a body; tying, the importunate demands of the 
by involution within itself. Some creditor; he is engaged to pay in con- 
bodies are bound without being tied; sequence of a promise given. A bond 
others are tied without being bound: a is the strictest deed in law; an ohligo* 
wounded leg is bound, but not tied; a tion binds under pain of a pecuniaiw 
string is tied, but not hound; a ribbon loss; an engagement is mostly verbal^ 
may sometimes be bound round the and rests entirely on the rectitude o? 
head, and tied under the chin. Bind- the parties. 
ing, therefore, serves to keep several See also Ratify. 

things in a compact form together; BIPLANE. See Aircraft. 

tying may serve to prevent one single BISHOPRIC, Diocese. Bishopric 
body separating from another: a is derived from bishop, and the Anglo- 
criminal is bound hand and foot; he is Saxon rice, meaning domimon, realm. 
tied to a stake. Binding and tying like- Bishop comes from Greek Mafcowog, 
wise differ in degree; binding serves to ov^seer, whence episcopal is directly, 
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t^en over into English. Diocese, in 
Greek dioiKtimg^ compounded of 
and oiKsu), administer throughout, sig¬ 
nifies the district within which a gov¬ 
ernment is administered. 

Both these words describe the extent 
of an episcopal jurisdiction; the first 
with relation to the person who offi¬ 
ciates, the second with relation to the 
charge. There may, therefore, be a 
bishopric either where there are many 
dioceses or no diocese; but according 
to the import of the term, there is 
properly no diocese where there is no 
bishopric. When the Jurisdiction is 
merely titidar, as in countries where 
the Catholic religion is not recognized, 
it is a bishopric, but not a diocese. On 
the other hand, the bishopric of Borne, 
or that of an archbishop, comprehends 
all the dioceses of the subordinate 
>ashops. Hence it arises that when 
speak of the ecclesiastical distribu¬ 
tion of a country, we term the divisions 
bishoprics; but when we speak of the 
actual office, we term it a diocese. Eng¬ 
land is divided into a certain number 
of bishoprics, not dioceses. Every 
bishop visits his diocese, not his hish^- 
opric, at stated intervals. 

BITE. See Nip. 

BLAME, Censure, Conbemn, Re¬ 
prove, Reproach, Upbraid. Blame, 
Old French blasmer, is derived from 
Latin biasphemare, Greek /SXa<T(p 7 jfi€tv, to 
speak ill, whence the word blaspheme, 
to speak ill of things sacred, is di¬ 
rectly taken. Censure (see Accuse). 
Condemn, in Latin condemno, from 
con and damnum, loss or damage, 
signifies literally to inflict a penalty 
or to punish by a sentence. Re- 

g rove, from the Latin reproho, signi- 
es the contrary of probo, approve. 
Reproach, derived through French, 
from Latin repropriare and propritis, 
near, signifies to cast back upon or 
against another. Upbraid comes from 
.^glo-Saxon up and bregdan, to braid 
or weave, and also to puU, draw. 
The original sense of upbraid was 
probably to lay hands on, hence 
to attack, to lay to some one’s 
charge. 

The expression of an unfavorable 
opinion of a person or thing is the com¬ 
mon idea in the signification of these 
terms. To blame is simply to ascribe 


a fault to; to censure is to express dis¬ 
approbation; the former is less per¬ 
sonal than the latter. The thing more 
than the person is blamed; the person 
more than the thing is censured. The 
action or conduct of a person in any 
particular may be blamed, without re¬ 
flecting on the individual; but the per¬ 
son is directly censured for that which 
is faulty in himself. 

Veni^ or unquestionable faults, or 
even things that are in themselves 
amiable, may be the subject of blame, 
but positive faults are the subject 
of censure. A person naay be blamed 
for his good-nature and censured for his 
negligence. 

Persons are blamed in general or qual¬ 
ified terms, but are censored in terms 
more orTess harsh. 

Condemn, like blame, though said of 
personal matters, has more reference to 
the thing than the person; but that 
which is condemned is of a more serious 
nature, and produces a stronger and 
more unfavorable expression of dis¬ 
pleasure or disapprobation, than that 
which is blamed. 

Blame and condemn do not neces¬ 
sarily require to be expressed in wor^. 
but censurb must always be conveyed 
in direct terms. 

Reprove is even more personal than 
censure. A reproof passes from one in¬ 
dividual to another, or to a certain 
number of individuals; censure may 
be public or general. 

Censure is frequently provoked by 
ill-nature or^ some worse feeling, or 
dictated by ignorance, as the censures 
of the vulgar. 

Reproaddng and upbraiding are as 
much the acts of individuals as reprov^ 
ir^, but the former denote the expres¬ 
sion of personal feelings, and may be 
just or imjust; the latter is presumed 
to be divested of all personal feelings. 

Reproaches are frequently dictated 
by resentment or self-interest, upbraids 
ings by contempt or wounded feelings. 

Blame, condemn, reproach, and up^ 
braid are applied to ourselves with the 
same distinction. 

Reproof tmd censure are most properly 
addressed to others: in the following 
example, censure, as applied to one's self, 
is not so suitable as blame or condemn^ 

See also Find Fault. 
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Blameless, Irreproachable, Unblem^ 
ished, Unspotted, or Spotless. — Blame^ 
less signifies literally void of Uame. 
IrreproachahUj that is, not able to be 
reproached. Unhlemished, that is, with¬ 
out blemish. Unspotted, that is, with¬ 
out spot (see Blemish). 

Blameless is less than irreproachable; 
what is blameless is simply free from 
hlarne, but that which is irreproachable 
cannot be blamed, or have any reproach 
attached to it. It is good to say of a 
TO A TI that he leads a blameless life, but 
it is a high encomium to say that he 
leads an irreproachable life: the former 
is but the negative praise of one who 
is known only for his harmlessness; the 
latter is the positive commendation of 
a man who is well known for his in¬ 
tegrity in the different relations of 
society. 

Unblemished and unspott^ are appli¬ 
cable to many objects besides that of 
personal conduct; and when amlied to 
this, their ori^nal meaning sufficiently 
points out their use in distinction from 
the former two. We may say of a man 
that he has an irreproachable or an 
unblemished reputation, and unspotted 
or spotless purity of hfe. , 

BLASPHEME. See Swbab. 

BLAZE. See Flame. 

BLEMISH, Stain, Spot, Speck, 
Flaw. Blemish is derived through 
J}Vench, possibly from Icelandic hlamen, 
the livid color of a wound, cognate with 
EngHsh hlice. Stain comes from Old 
French dest&indre, from Latin dis, 
apart, and tingere, to color, and means 
to discolor. Spot means literally a 
thing spat out, hence a wet blot. 
Speck has a similar origin. Flaw is a 
Scandinavian word and originally sig¬ 
nified a crack or break. 

In the proper sense blemish is the 
generic, the rest specific: a stain, a spot, 
speck, and flaw are blemishes, but there 
are likewise many blemishes which are 
neither stains, spots; specks, nor flaws. 
Whatever takes off from the seemli- 
ness of appearance is a blemish. In 
works of art the slightest dimness of 
color or want of proportion is a blem^ 
ish. A stain or spot sufficiently char¬ 
acterizes itself as that which is super¬ 
fluous and out of its place. A speck is 
a small spot; and a fmw, which is con¬ 
fined to hard substances, mostly con- 


' sists of a faulty indenture on the outer 
surface. A bluish tarnishes; a stain 
spoils; a speck, or fl^w disfigures, 
A blemish is rectified, a stain wiped out, 
a spot or speck removed. 

AH these terms are employed figura¬ 
tively. Even an imputation of what is 
improper in our moral conduct is a 
blemish on our reputation: the failings 
of a good man are so many spots or 
specks in the bright hemisphere of his 
virtue: there are some vices which 
affix a stain on the character of nations, 
as well as of the individuals who are 
guilty of them. In proportion to the 
excellence or purity of a thing, so is 
any flaw the more easily to be dis¬ 
cerned. 

Blemish, Defect, Fault.—Blemish (see 
above). Defect is derived from the 
j past participle of deficere, Latin, from 
de and facere, and means undone, some¬ 
thing not made or made in the wrong 
way- Fault, French faiUir, is derived 
from 'Ls.tin fallere, to deceive, and sig¬ 
nifies that which is wanting in truth 
and propriety. 

Blemish respects the exterior of an 
object: defect consists in the want of 
some specific propriety in an object; 
fault conveys the idea not only of Some¬ 
thing wrong, but also of its relation to 
the author. There is a blemish in fine 
china; a defect in the springs of a clock; 
and Si fault in the contrivance. An ac¬ 
cident may cause a blemish in a fine 
painting; the course of nature may 
occasion a defect in a person's speech; 
but the carelessness of the workman is 
evinced by the faults in the workman¬ 
ship. A blemish may be easier remedied 
than a defect is corrected or a fault 
repaired. 

BLEND. See Mix. 

BLIND. See Cloak. 

BLOCKADE, See Subround. 

BLOCKHEAD. See Ninny. 

BLONDE, Golpen, Flaxen, Fair, 
Xanthous. All these words indicate 
a type of fair hair and coloring opposed 
to brunette or dark. Blonde, a word of 
unknown origin which appears in 
Medieval Latm and French, signified 
'‘a colour midway between golden and 
light chestnut" (Littr6). Golden eig- 
nffies of the color of gold; flaxen of the 
color of flax, which is lighter than gold 
and not so bright. Fadr is extended 
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from its meaning of beautiful to indi¬ 
cate the coloring considered most beau¬ 
tiful— i, e., the blonde coloring, and 
is, next to blonde^ the word most gen¬ 
erally applied to signify, not the hair 
alone, but the whole coloring. ^ Xan- 
thons, Greek, l^avOoqj yellow is the 
ethnological term indicating the blonde 
races. 

BLOODTHIRSTY. See Sangui¬ 
nary. 

BLOODY* See Sanguinary. 

BLOT, Expung]^ Rase, or Erase, 
Efface, Cancee, Obliterate. Blot, 
signifying a spot, is derived from Old 
French Motte, a clot of earth, probably 
of Teutonic origin. Expunge, in Latin 
expungoy compounded of ex and pun-- 
gere, to prick, signifies to put out by 
picking with any sharp instrument. 
jErase, in Latin erasm, participle of 
erado —^that is, e and rudo found in 
abrade, to scratch out. Efface, from 
ex, out, and facies, face, means to re¬ 
move the face of something. Cancel, in 
French canceller, Latin canceUo, from 
cancelU, lattice-work, signifies to strike 
out with cross-lines. ^ Obliterate, in 
Latin obliteratus, participle of oblUero, 
compounded of ob and Utera, letter, sig¬ 
nifies to cover over letters. 

All these terms obviously refer to 
characters that are impressed on 
bodies; the first three apply in the 
proper sense only to that which is 
written with the hand, and bespeak 
the manner in which the action is per¬ 
formed. Letters are blotted out, so 
that they cannot be seen again; they 
are expunged, so as to si^fy that they 
cannot stana for anything; they are 
erased^ so that the space may be re- 
occupied with writing. The last three 
are extended in their applicatian to 
other characters formed on other sub¬ 
stances: efface is general, and does not 
designate either the manner or the 
object: inscriptions on stone may be 
effaced, which axe rubbed off so as not 
to be visible: cancel is principally con¬ 
fined to written or printed characters; 
they are cancelled by striking through 
them with the pen; in this manner 
leaves, or pages of a book are cancelled 
which are no longer to be reckoned: 
obliterate is said of all char^ct^^, but 
without defining the mode in which 
they are put out; letters are obliterated 


which are m any way made ill^ble* 
Efface supplies to images, or the repre¬ 
sentations of things; in this manner 
the likeness of a person may be effaced 
from a statue; cancel respects the sub¬ 
ject which is written or printed; c4- 
literate respects the single letters which 
constitute words. Efface is the conse- 
qumce of some direct action on the 
thing which is effaced; in this man¬ 
ner writing may be effaced from a 
wall by the action of the elements. 
cancel is the act of a person, and al¬ 
ways the fruit of diasign: ohiiterate is 
the fruit of accident and circumstances 
in general; time itself may obliteraie 
characters on a wall or on paper. 

The metaphorical use of these terms 
is easily deducible from the preceding 
explanation; what is figuratively de¬ 
scribed as written in a book may be 
said to be blotted; thus our sins are 
blotted out of the book by the atoning 
blood of Christ: when the contents of 
a book are in part rejected, they are 
aptly described as being expung^; in 
this manner the freethmking sects ex-- 
punge everything from the Bible 
which does not suit their purpose, or 
they expunge from their creed what 
does not humor their passions. When 
the memory is represented as having 
characters impressed, they are said to 
be erased when they are, as it were, di¬ 
rectly taken out and occupied by 
others; in this manner, the recollec¬ 
tion of what a child has learned is 
easily erased by play; and with equal 
propriety sorrows may be said to ^oxe 
the recollection of a personas image 
from the mind. From the idea of 
striking out or cancelling a debt in an 
account-book, a debt of ^atitude, or 
an obligation, is said to be cancelled^ 
As the lineaments of the face corre¬ 
sponded to written characters, we may 
say that all traces of his former great¬ 
ness axe obliterated. 

BLOW, Stroke* Blow is a word 
of obscure history from a Teutonic 
root meanmg to strike- Stroke, from 
the word strike, is a substantive allied to 
the verb strike, and denotes the act of 
striking. 

Blow is used abstractedly to denote 
the dfect of violence; stroke is em¬ 
ployed relatively to the person pro- 
dudng that effect. A blow may be 
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received by the carelessness of the 
receiver or by a pure accident; but 
strokes are dealt out according to the 
design of the giver. Children are al¬ 
ways in the way of getting blows in the 
course of their play, and of receiving 
strokes by way of chastisement. A 
bl(^ may be given with the hand, or 
with any flat substance; a stroke is 
rather a long-drawn blow given with a 
long instrument, like a stick. Blows 
may be given with the flat part of a 
sword, and strokes with a stick. 

Blow is seldom used but in the proper 
sense; stroke sometimes figuratively, as 
a stroke of death or a stroke of fortune. 

See also Knock. 

BLUNDER. See Error. 

BLUNT. See Obtuse. 

BLUSTER. See Gasconade. 

BOAST. See Glory. 

BODILY. See Corporal. 

BODY, Corpse, Carcass. Body, 
Anglo-Saxon bodig, is derived from the 
root meaning to bind, and signifies 
that which confines the life or spirit. 
It is here taken in the special sense of 
dead body. Corpse, from Latin corpus, 
body, represents the same kind of 
specialization—the general word for 
body being limited to the body in a 
single state. Carcass has been intro¬ 
duced through French from Italian 
carcassa, a kind of shell, the dead body 
being an empty shell. The word is 
ultimately derived from Persian. 

Body is applicable either to men or 
brutes, corpse to men only, and carcass 
to brutes only, unless when taken in a 
contemptuous sense. When speaking 
of anv particular person who is de¬ 
ceased, we should use the simple term 
body; the body was sufiered to lie too 
long unburied: when designating its 
condition as lifeless, the term corpse is! 
preferable: he was taken up as a 
corpse; when designating the body as 
a lifeless lump separated from the I 
soul, it may be characterized (though 
contemptuously) as a carcass; the 
fowls devour the carcass. 

BOISTEROUS. See Violent. 

BOLD, Fearless, Intrepid, Un¬ 
daunted. Bold (see Audacity). Feor- 
less signifies without fear (see Appre¬ 
hend).' Intrepid, compounded of in, 
privative, and trepidus, trembling, 
marks the total absence of fear. Urir- 


daunted is the opposite of daunted, 
daunt being derived from the Latin 
verb domitare, to tame, allied to Eng¬ 
lish tame. 

Boldness is a positive characteristic 
of the spirit; fearlessness is a negative 
state of the mind, that is, simply an 
absence of fear. A person may be 
hold through fearlessness, but he may 
be fearless without being hold; he may 
be fearless where there is no appre¬ 
hension of danger or no cause for 
apprehension, but he is hold only 
when he is conscious or apprehen¬ 
sive of danger, and prepared to en¬ 
counter it. A man may be fearless 
in a state of inaction; he is bold 
only in action, or when in a frame of 
mind for action. 

Intrepidity is properly a mode of fear- 
lessness, undauntedness a mode of bold¬ 
ness in the highest degree, displayed 
only on extraordinary occasions; he 
is intrepid who has no fear where the 
Imost fearless might tremble; he is 
undaunted whose spirit is unabated by 
'that which would make the stoutest 
heart yield. Intrepidity may be shown 
either in the bare contemplation of 
dangers or in the actual encountering 
of dangers in opposing resistance to 
force. 

Undauntedness is the opposing actual 
resistance to a force which is calculated 
to strike with awe. 

See also Daring; Stalwart; 
Strenuous. 

BOLDNESS. See Audacity. 

BOMBASTIC, See High-flown; 
Turgid. 

BONDAGE. See Servitude; 
Thraldom. 

BOOTY, Spoil, Prey. Booty comes 
through Old French butiny from Low 
German, signifying prey. Spoil is 
derived from Latin spolium, meaning 
skin stripped off, referring to the 
stripping off of tlie dress of a slain 
warrior.* Prey is derived from Latin 
prceda, that which is taken or carried 
off. 

Booty and spoil are used as military 
terms in attacks on an enemy, wey in 
cases of particular violence. The sol¬ 
dier gets his booty, the combatant his 
spoils, the’carnivorous animal his prey- 
Booty respectr what is of personal ser¬ 
vice to th€ captor; spous. whatever 
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i^erves to designate Ms triumph; prey 
includes whatever gratifies the appetite 
^d is to be consumed. When a town 
is taken, soldiers are too busy in the 
work of destruction and miscMef to 
carry away much booty; in every battle 
the arms and personal property of the 
slain enemy are the lawful spoils of the 
victor; the hawk* pounces on Ms prey 
and carries it up to Ms nest. Greedi¬ 
ness stimulates to take booty; ambition 
produces an eageruess for spoils; a 
ferocious appetite impels to a search 
for prey. Among the ancients the 
prisoners of war who were made slaves 
constituted a part of their booty; and 
even in later periods such a capture 
was good booty when ransom was paid 
for those who could liberate themselves. 
Among some savages the head or limb 
of an enemy constituted part of their 
spoils. Among cannibals the prisoners 
of war are the prey of the conquerors. 

Booty and prey are often used in an 
extended and figurative sense. Plun¬ 
derers obtain a rich booty; the diligent 
bee returns loaded with his booty. It 
.is necessary that animals should be¬ 
come a prey to man, in order that man 
may not become a prey to them; 
everytMng in nature becomes a prey 
to another tMng, which in its turn 
falls a prey to something else. All is 
changed but order. Man is a prey to 
the diseases of his body or Ms mind, 
and after death to the worms. 

BORDER, Edge, Rim or Brim, 
Brink, Margin, Verge. Border, in 
French herd or bordure, TeutoMc bord, 
is probably connected with bret, board, 
signifying a strip in shape like a 
board. lEdge comes from Anglo-Saxon 
ecg, border; and rim from Anglo-Saxon 
rima, which has the same meaning. 
Brim is a Middle English word wMch 
does not appear in Anglo-Saxon, though 
it has Teutonic parallels. Brink comes 
from the Scandinavian. Margin is de¬ 
rived from Latin margo, a border or 
brink, cognate with EngHsh mark, a 
boxmda^. Verge, French verge, from 
Latin virga, at first signified a rod, wand, 
or hoop; from the sense of rod it came 
to mean hoop (a bent rod—bent to 
form a circle), a ring, hence rim or edge. 

Of these terms, border is the least 
definite point; edge the most so; rim 
and hrmk are species of edge; warain 


and verge are species of border. A hor^ 
der is a stripe, an edge is a line. The 
border lies at a certain distance from 
the edge; the edge is the exterior ter¬ 
mination of the surface of any sub¬ 
stance. Whatever is wide enough to 
admit of any space round its circimi- 
ference may have a border, whatever 
comes to a narrow extended surface 
has an edge. Many things may have 
both a border and an edge; of this de¬ 
scription are caps, gowns, carpets, and 
the like; others have a border, but no 
edge, as lands; and others have an 
edge, but no border, as a knife or a 
table. A rim is the edge of any vessel; 
and brim is the exterior edge of a cup; 
a brink is the edge of any precipice or 
deep place; a margin is the border of 
a book or a piece of water; a verge is 
the extreme border of a place. 

Border, Boundary, Frontier, Confine, 
Precinct.—Border (see above;. Boun¬ 
dary, from Old French bonne, a limit, 
Low^ Latin hodina, is derived from a 
Celtic word signifying limit, and is 
allied to bourne. Frontier, French 
frontibre, from the Latin frons, a fore¬ 
head, signifies the fore part, or the 
commencement of anytMng. Confine, 
in Latin confinis, compoimded of con 
or cum and finis, an end, sigi^es an 
end next to an end. Precinct, in Latin 
prcecinctum, participle of prcedngo — 
that is, prce and dngere, to enclose— 
signifies any enclosed place. 

Border, boundary, frontier, and con¬ 
fines are all applied to countries or 
tracts of land: the border is the outer 
edge or tract of land that runs along a 
country; ‘ it is mostly applied to coun¬ 
tries running on a line with each other, 
as the borders of England and Scot¬ 
land; the boundary is that wMch 
bounds or limits, as the boundaries of 
countries or provinces; the frontier is 
that wMch lies in the front or forms 
the entrance into a country, as the 
frontiers of Germany or the frontiers 
of France; the confines are the parts 
lying contiguous to others, as the con¬ 
fines of difierent states or provinces. 
The term border is employed in de¬ 
scribing those parts which form the 
borders, as to dwell on the borders, or 
to run along the borders. The term 
boundary is used in speaking of the ex^ 
tent or limits of places; it belongs to 
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'^he science of geography to describe 
the boundaries of countries. The froiv- 
Hers are mostly spoken of in rela¬ 
tion to military matters, as to pass the 
frontiers^ to fortify frontier towns, to 
guard the frontiers, or in respect to 
one’s passage from one country to an¬ 
other, as to be stopped at the frontiers. 
The term confines, like that of borders, 
is mostly in respect to two places; 
the border is mostly a line, but the con¬ 
fines may be a point: we therefore 
speak of going along the borders, but 
meeting on the confines. 

The term border may be extended in 
its appKcation to any space, and boun¬ 
dary to any limit. Confines is also figu¬ 
ratively appKed to any space included 
within the confines, as the confines of 
the grave; precinct is properly any 
space which is encircled by something 
that serves as a girdle, as to be within 
the precincts of a court—^that is, within 
the space which belongs to or is tmder 
the control of a court. 

BORE* See Penetrate* 

BOTCH. See Bungle. 

BOTH, Pair, Twain, Two. Both 
is a Scandinavian word—a compoimd 
of two words. Bo, meaning two, cor¬ 
responds to bo in Latin ambo, both, 
and Greek dppta. The th originally stood 
for the definite article, as in Gothic ia 
tho skipa, ^‘the two ships.” Pair is 
derived from Latin j^r, equal, a pair 
being two equal things that belong 
together, or that form one single whole. 
The difference between two and twain' 
was originally one of gender only. 
All of these words signify two, but 
ther^ is a difference in their meaning 
corresponding to the difference in their 
derivation. Two is the general term; 
it merely conveys the idea of number. 
Twain was originally merely another 
form of two; it is now a poetic word, 
a trifle more speciflc than two, per¬ 
haps. Both contains the idea of the 
d^nite article or the demonstrative. 
It su^ests two specific ideas, con¬ 
scious^ comprehended in one general 
statement. To say that there are tvx> 
books on the table suggests merely the 
general idea of number. To say that 
both books are on the table suggests 
that there are two particular books, 
distinguished in the mind of the speaker 
from all other books, and deliberately 


combined, as it were, in the general 
idea indicated in the verb. Pair sug¬ 
gests two objects, equal or alike, com¬ 
prehended in one general idea—two 
separate and similar things which, 
taken together, make one whole, 
such as a pair of gloves, a pair of 
skates. 

BOUND, Limit, Confine, Circum¬ 
scribe, Restrict. Limit, from the 
Latin limes, a landmark, signifies to 
draw a line which is to be the exterior 
line or limit. Confine signifies to bring 
within confines. ^ Circumscribe, in 
Latin circumscribo, is compounded of 
circum and scribo, to write round— 
that is, to describe a line round. 
Restrict, in Latin restrictum, participle 
of restringo, compounded of re and 
stringo, signifies to keep fast back. 

The jfirst four of these terms are em¬ 
ployed in the proper sense of parting off 
certain spaces. Bound applies to the 
natural or political divisions of the 
earth: countries are bounded by moun¬ 
tains and sea; kingdoms are often 
hounded by each other; Spain is bounded 
on one side by Portugal, on the other 
side by the Mediterranean, and on a 
third side by the Pyrenees. Limit ap¬ 
plies to any artificial boundary: as 
landmarks in fields serve to show the 


limits of one man’s ground from an¬ 
other’s; so may walls, palings, hedges, 
or any other visible sign, be converted 
into a limit, to distinguish one spot 
from another, and in this manner a 
field is said to be limited, because it has 
limits assigned to it. To confine is to 
bring the limits close together; to part 
off one space absolutely from another: 
in this manner we confine a garden by 
means of walls. To circumscribe is 


literally to surround: in this mann^ 
a circle may drcuTuscribe a square: 
there is this difference, however, be¬ 
tween confine and circumscribe, that 
the former may not only show the 
limits, but may also prevent 
and ingress; whereas the latter, which 
is only a Ime, is but a simple mark 
that limits. 


Prom the proper acceptation of these 
terms, we may easily perceive the 
ground on which their improper ao 
ceptation rests: to hound is an action 
smted to the nature of things, or to 
some given rule; in this manner our 
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views are hounded by the objects which 
intercept our sight. 

Or we hound our desires according to 
the principles of propriety. 

To limity confine, and circumscribe all 
convey the idea of an action more or 
less mvoltmtary, and controlled either 
by circumstances or by persons. To 
limit is an affair of discretion or neces¬ 
sity; we limit our expenses because 
we are limited by circumstances. 

Things may be limited to one or 
many points or objects. 

Confine conveys the same idea to a 
still stronger degree: what is is 

not only brought within a limit, but is 
kept to that limit, which it cannot pass; 
in this manner a person confines him¬ 
self to a diet which he finds absolutely 
necessary for his health, or he is coTh- 
fined in the size of his house, in the 
ohoice of his situation, or in other 
circumstances equally uncontrollable; 
hence the term confined expresses al^ 
the idea of the limits being made nar¬ 
row as well as impassable or unchange¬ 
able. Therefore to confine is pro|^Iy 
to bring within narrow limits; it is 
applied either to space or to the 
movements of the body or the mind. 

To circumscribe is to limit arbitrarily, 
or to bring within improper or incon¬ 
venient limits* 

Sometimes circumscribing is a matter 
of necessity resulting from circurn- 
stances, as a person is circumscribed in 
his means of doing good who cannot 
do all the good he wishes. 

To restrict is to exercise a stronger 
degree of control, or to impose a harder 
necessity, than either of the oth^ 
tmns: a person is restricted by Ms 
physician to a certain portion of food 
m the day. 

BOUNDARY. See Bordbk; 

BotTNBS; Tbrm. 

BOUNI>LESS, UNBOUNBEn, Uisr- 
majTBB, Iotinite. Boundless, or with¬ 
out hounds, is applied to objects which 
admit of no bounds to be made or 
conceived by us. Unbounded, or not 
hounded, is applied to that wMA migh-*- 
be bounded* Unlimited, or not limited, 
^plies to that which might be limited. 
Ignite, or not finite, applim to that 
wMch in its nature admits of no 
hounds* 

The <)ceaa is a boundless: object so 


long as no bounds to it have been dis¬ 
covered; desires are often unbounded 
which ought always to be bounded; 
power is sometimes unllmikd which 
would be better limited; nothing is 
infinite but that Being from whom Ml 
finite beings proceed. 

BOUNDS, Boundary. Bounds and 
boundary, from the verb hourui, signify 
the line wMch sets a bound or marks 
the extent to wMch any spot of ground 
reaches. 

Bounds is employed to designate the 
whole space, including the outer line 
that confines: boundary comprehends 
only this outer line. Bounds are made 
for a local purpose; boundary for a 
political purpose^: the master of a 
school prescrib^‘ the bounds beyond 
which the scholar is not to go; the 
parishes throughout England have 
their boundaries, which are distia- 
guished by marks; fields have likewise 
their boundaries, wMch are commonly 
marked out by a hedge or a ditch. 
Bounds are temporary and change¬ 
able; boundaries permanent and fixSi: 
whoever has the authority of prescrib¬ 
ing hounds for others may in like 
manner contract or extend them at 
pleasure; the boundaries of places are 
seldom altered but in consequence ol 
great political change. 

In the figurative sense hound or 
hounds is even more frequently used 
than boundary; we speak of setting 
hounds or keeping within hounds, bufc 
to know a houndmy: it is necessary 
occasionally to set hounds to the inor¬ 
dinate appetites of the best disposed 
children, who cannot be expected to 
know the exact boundary for indul¬ 
gence. 

BOUNTEOUS. See Beneeicbnt. 

BOUNTIFUU. See Beneficent. 

BRACE. See Couple. 

BRAG. See Gasconade. 

BRAVE, GAiiLANT: Brave, French 
hram, original^’ signified fine, proud, 
inclined to be a braggart; then valiant, 
allied to Italian hrcwo. The origin is 
unknown. Gallant, Old French galant, 
is a participle of galer, to make merry, 
allied to Italian and Spanish gala, 
which appears in the expression ^^gaki 
day/^ ‘*gala attire.^' The early mean- 
of dashing, spirited, bold, asso¬ 
ciated with this word is now obsoleto' 
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.in French, but survives in English to¬ 
gether with the common French mean¬ 
ing—courteous, courtly, etc. 

These epithets, whether applied to 
the person or the action, are alike hon¬ 
orable; but the latter is a much stronger 
expression than the former. Gallantry 
is extraordinary hraveryj or bravery on 
extraordinary occasions; the brave man 
goes willingly where he is commanded; 
the gallant man leads on with vigor to 
the attack. Bravery is common to vast 
numbers and whole nations; gallantry 
is peculiar to individuals or particular 
bodies: the brave man bravely defends 
the post assi^ed him; the gallant man 
volunteers his services in cases of 
peculiar danger: a man may feel 
ashamed in not being considered brave; 
he feels a pride in being looked upon 
as gallant. To call a hero brave adds 
little or nothing to his character; but 
to entitle him gallant adds a lustre to 
the glory he has acquired. 

See also Stalwart. 

Brcwey Defy, Bare, Challenge, — Brave, 
from the epithet brave, signifies to act 
the part of a fearless man. Dejy, in 
French dSfier, from Late Latin di^are, 
from Latin dis, apart, and fides, faith, 
means to renounce faith. Dare, Anglo- 
Saxon ic dearr, 1 dare, is allied to Greek 
GapoHv, to be bold. Challenge, Mid¬ 
dle English chalenge, was often used 
in the sense of claim; it is derived from 
Latin calumnia, a false accusation, 
whence the word calumny is also de¬ 
rived. A challenge meant an invitation 
to defend one^s honor against an ac¬ 
cusation by fighting. 

To brave is with bravery to resist or 
meet the force of any opposing power: 
as the sailor braves the tempestuous 
ocean, or, in the bad sense, a man 
braves the scorn and reproach of the 
world; so things personified may 
brave. 

To defy is to hold cheap that which 
opposes itself as it respects persons; 
there is often much insolent resistance 
in defiance, as a man defies the threats 
of his superior. 

In respect to things it denotes a 
resolution to bear whatever may be 
inflicted. 

To dare and to challenge have more 

orovocation than resistance in them; 
who dares and challenges provokes 


or calls on another to do something. 
To dare is an informal act, performed 
either by words or deeds; as to dare a 
person to come out, to dare him to 
leave his place of retreat: to challenge 
is a formal act, performed by words; 
as to challenge another to fight, or to 
engage in any contest. 

Daring may sometimes be performed 
by actions, and braving sometimes by 
words; so that by the poets they are 
occasionally used one for the other. 

Bravery, Courage, Yalor,—Bravery 
denotes the abstract quality of brave. 
Courage, in French courage, comes from 
cceuT, in Latin cor, the heart, which is 
the seat of courage. Valor, in French 
valeur, Latin valor, from valere, to be 
strong, signifies by distinction strength 
of mind. 

Bravery lies in the blood; courage lies 
in the mind; the latter depends on the 
reason, the former on the physical tem¬ 
perament: the first is a species of in¬ 
stinct; the second is a virtue: a man 
is brave in proportion as he is without 
thought; he has courage in proportion 
as he reasons or reflects. Bravery is of 
utility only in the hour of ^ attack or 
contest; courage is of service at all 
times and under aU circumstances: 
bravery is of avail in overcoming the 
obstacle of the moment; courage seeks 
to avert the distant evil that may pos¬ 
sibly arrive. Bravery is a thing of 
the moment—^that is or is not, as cir¬ 
cumstances may favor; it varies with 
the time and season: courage exists at 
all times and on all occasions. The 
brave man who fearlessly rushes to the 
inouth of the cannon may tremble at 
his own shadow as he passes through 
a churchyard or turn pale at the sight 
of blood: the courageous man smilee 
at imaginary dangers, and prepares to 
meet those that are real. It is a& 
possible for a man to have courage with^ 
out bravery as to have bravery without 
courage. Cicero showed no marks of 
ersonal bravery as a commander, but 
e displayed his courage when he laid 
open the treasonable purposes of Cati¬ 
line to the whole senate, and charged 
him to hds face with the crimes of 
which he knew him to be guilty. 

Valor is a higher quality than either 
bravery or courage, and seems to partake 
of the grand characteristics of both: ^ 
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combines the fire of bravery with the 
determination and firmness of courage: 
brewery is most fitted for the soldier 
and ail who receive orders; courage is 
most adapted for the general and all 
who give command; valor for the leader 
and framer of enterprises and all who 
carry great projects into execution: 
bravery requires to be guided; courage 
is equally fitted to command or obey; 
valor directs and executes. Bravery 
has most relation to danger; courage 
and valor include in them a particular 
reference to action: the brave man ex¬ 
poses himself; the courageous man ad¬ 
vances to the scene of action which is 
before him; the valiant man seeks for 
occasions to act. The three hxmdred 
Spartans who defended the Straits 
of Thermopylae were brave, Socrates 
drinking the hemlock, Regulus return¬ 
ing to Carthage, Titus tearing him¬ 
self from the arms of the weeping Ber¬ 
enice, Alfred the Great going into the 
camp of the Danes, were courageous, 
Hercules destroying monsters, Perseus 
delivering Andromeda, Achilles run¬ 
ning to the ramparts of Troy, and the 
knights of more modem date who have 
gone in quest of extraordinary advent¬ 
ures, are all entitled to the peculiar 
appellation of valiant, 

BRAWNY. See Herculean. 

BREACH, Break, Gap, Chasm. 
Breach and break are both derived from 
the same verb break (see Break), to 
denote what arises from being broken, 
in the figurative sense of the verb itself. 
Gaj) is a Scandinavian word allied to 
gaye^ signifying that which gapes or 
stands open. Chasm (Latin chasma, a 
gulf, which is a transliteration of Greek 
Xaaya a yawning cleft, allied to 
chaos) has a similar meaning. 

The idea of an opening is common to 
these terms, but they differ in the 
nature of the opening. A breach and 
a gap are the consequence of a violent 
removal which destroys the connec¬ 
tion; a break and a chasm may arise 
from the absence of that which would 
form a connection. A breach in a wall 
is made by means of cannon; gaps in 
fences are commonly the effect of some 
violent effort to pass through; a break 
is made in a pagfe of printing by leav¬ 
ing off in the middle of a line; a chasm 
is left in writing when any words in 


the sentence are omitted. A breach 
and a chasm always imply a larger open¬ 
ing than a break or gap, A gap may 
be made in a knife; a breach is always 
made in the waUs of a building or for¬ 
tification: the clouds sometimes sepa¬ 
rate so as to leave small breaks; the 
ground is sometimes so convulsed by 
earthquakes as to leave frightful 
chasms. 

Breach, chasm, and gap are figura¬ 
tively applied to other objects with the 
same distinction; as a breach of friend¬ 
ship or of domestic harmony; a gap 
in nature or time; and a chasm in our 
enjoyments. 

BREAK, Rack, Renx>, Tear. 
Break, Anglo-Saxon hrecan, is a Ger¬ 
manic word signifying to crack with a 
noise. Rack is a variant of wrack, 
allied to Anglo-Saxon wrecan (Mod¬ 
em English wreck), to drive, urge: 
it refers especially to somethmg 
driven ashore, hence to anything 
broken in pieces, like a ship crushed 
on the rocks in a storm. Rend, North¬ 
ern French renne^ to tear apart, has 
few cognates outside of English. 
Tear comes from Anglo-Saxon teran, 
to rend. 

The forcible division of any sub¬ 
stance is the common characteristic of 
these terms. Break is the generic term, 
the rest are specific: everything racked, 
rent, or torn is broken, but not vice 
versa. Break has, however, a specific 
meaning, in which it is comparable 
with the others. Breaking requires less 
violence than either of the others, 
brittle things may be broken with the 
slightest touch, but nothing can be 
racked without intentional violence of 
an extraordinary kind. Glass is quick¬ 
ly broken; a table is racked. Hard sub¬ 
stances only are broken or racked; but 
everything of a soft texture and com¬ 
position may be rent or tom. Breaking 
is performed by means of a blow; rack¬ 
ing by that of a violent concussion or 
straining; but rending and tearing are 
the consequences of a pull or a sudden 
snatch. Anything of wood or stone is 
broken; anything of a complicated 
structure, with hinges and joints, is 
racked; cloth is rent, paper is torri. 
Rend is sometimes used for what is 
done by design; a tear is always faulty. 
Cloth is sometimes rent rather than cut 
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when it is wanted to be divided; but 
when it is tom it is injured. To tear is 
also used in the sense not only of divid¬ 
ing by violence that which ought to re¬ 
main whole, but by separating one ob¬ 
ject from another; as to tear anything 
off or out, etc. 

In the moral or figurative applica¬ 
tion, break denotes in general a division 
or separation more or less violent of 
that which ought to be united or bound; 
as to break Q, tie, to break an engagement 
or promise. To rack is a continued ac¬ 
tion; as to rack the feelings, to place 
them in a violent state of tension. To 
rend is figuratively applied in the same 
sense as in the proper application, to 
denote a sudden division of what has 
been before whole; as to rend the heart, 
to have it pierced or divided, as it were, 
with grief; so likewise to rend the air 
with shouts. To tear is metaphorically 
separating objects from one another 
which are united; as to tear one^s self 
from the company of a friend. 

Break, Bruise, Squeeze, Pound, Crush. 
—Break (see above). Bruise, Anglo- 
Saxon brysan in the compound to-bry- 
san, to bruise, is also found in Old 
French bruiser, to break. It may be a 
Celtic word. Squeeze, Late Middle 
English cru&isan, is derived from ex, 
and Anglo-Saxon cwiesan, to crush. 
Pound, from Anglo-Saxon punian, to 
ound, is allied to Dutch puin, rubbish, 
ash, or ^‘a cyment of stones,'’ and Low 
German pun, chips of stones. Crush, 
Old French crusir, to crack or break, 
is derived from a Teutonic root sig¬ 
nifying to gnash with the teeth. 

Break always implies the separation 
of the component parts of a body; 
bruise denotes simply the destroying 
the continuity of the parts. Hard, 
brittle substances, as glass, are broken; 
soft, pulpy substances, as flesh or fruits, 
are bruised. The operation of bruising 
is performed either by a violent blow 
or by pressure; that of squeezing by 
compression only. Metals, particular¬ 
ly lead and silver, may be bruised; 
fruits may be either bruised or sqmezed. 
In this latter sense bruise applies to Hie 
harder substance, or indicates a vio¬ 
lent compression; squeeze is used fcxr 
soft substances or a gentle compression. 
The kernels of nuts are bruised; 
oranges or apples are sqmmed. To 


pound is properly to bruise px a mortar, 
so as to produce a separation of parts; 
to crush is the most violent and de¬ 
structive of all operations, which 
amounts to the total dispersion of all 
the parts of a body. What is broken 
may be made whole again; what is 
bruised or squeezed may be restored to 
its former tone and consistency; what 
is pounded is only reduced to smaller 
parts for convenience; but what is 
crushed is destroyed. When the wheel 
of a carriage passes over any body thaf 
yields to its weight, it crushes it to 
powder. 

In the figmative sense, crush marks 
a total annihilation: if a conspiracy 
be not crushed in the bud, it will prove 
fatal to the power which has suffered 
it to grow. 

Break, Burst, Crack, Split.—Break 
(see preceding). Burst, Anglo-Saxon 
berstan, is a Teutonic word signifying 
to break asunder. Crack, Anglo-Saxon 
cradan, to crack, is apparently an imita¬ 
tive word representing a sudden break¬ 
ing asunder. Split is apparently bor¬ 
rowed from Middle Dutch splitten; it 
signifies a form of breaking. 

Break is the general term, denoting 
any separation or coming apart with 
more or less force; the rest are par¬ 
ticular modes, varied either in the 
circumstances of the action or the ob¬ 
ject acted upon. To break does not 
specify any particular manner or form 
of action; what is broken may be broken 
in two or more pieces, broken short or 
len^hwise, and the like: to hurst i& 
to break suddenly and with violence, 
fr^uently also with noise. 

Everything that is exposed to exter¬ 
nal violence, particularly hard sub¬ 
stances, are said to be broken; but hol¬ 
low bodies, or such as are exposed to 
tension, are properly said to burst 

In the sense of making way or open¬ 
ing the same distinction is preserved. 

To crack and split are modes of 
breaking lenj^hwise: the former in ap¬ 
plication tonard or brittle objects, as 
clay, or the things made of clay; the 
latter in application to wood, or that 
which is xxxme erf wood. Breaking fre- 
quwtly causes an entire separation of 
me oomponmt parts’^^so as to destroy 
the thin^: cracking and splitUng are 
but partial separations. 
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BREAKER, See Wave. 

BREED, Engender. Breed sig¬ 
nifies to produce or elierish a brood, a 
Teutonic word from a root meaning 
heat or warmth, breed being suggestive 
of fostering warmth. Engender, from 
Latin in, in, and generare, from gener, 
stem of genus, race, means to produce 
a race. 

These terms are properly employed; 
for the act of procreation. To fereed is 
to bring into existence by a slow opera-' 
tion: to engender is to be the author 
or prime cause of existence. So, in 
the metaphorical sense, frequent quar¬ 
rels are apt to breed hatred and ani¬ 
mosity: the leveling and inconsistent 
conduct of the higher classes in the 
present age serves to engender a spirit 
of insubordination and assumption in 
the inferior order. Whatever breeds 
acts gradually; whatever engenders 
produces immediately as cause and 
effect. Uncleanliness breeds diseases 
of the body; want of occupation breeds 
those of the mind; playing at chance 
games engenders a love of money. 

See also Race. 

BREEDING. See E^ottca'IPION. 

BREEZE, Gale, Blast, Gust, 
Storm, Tempest, Hurricane. All 
these words express the action of the 
wind, in different degrees and under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. Breeze, in Italian 
brezza, is in all probability an onomato¬ 
poeia for that kind of wind peculiar to 
Southern chmates. Gale is a Scandi¬ 
navian word possibly allied to Danish 
gal, furioxis, and derived from the rpot 
found in Modem English yeU, Blast, 
Anglo-Saxon hlmst, signifies a blowing. 
Gust is allied to the verb gtish, signify¬ 
ing a wind which gushes out, a sudden 
blast. Storm is a Germanic word from 
the root whence stir is also derived, and 
signifies a great stirring up of the 
elements. Tempest, in Latin tempestas, 
or tempus, a time or season, describes 
that season or sort of weather which is 
most remarkable, but at the same time 
most frequent, in Southern climates. 
Hurricane has been introduced by the 
Spaniards into European language 
from the Caxibbee Islands, where it 
describe^ that species of tempestuous 
wind most frequent in tropical climates. 

A breeze is gentle; a gaU is brisk, 
but steady: we have hreeses in a calm 


summer^s day^ the mariner hm favor¬ 
able gales, which keep the sails on the 
stretch. A blast is impetuous: the ex¬ 
halations of a trumpet, the breath of 
bellows, the sweep of a violent wind^ 
are blasts. A gust is sudden and vehe¬ 
ment; gusts of wind are sometimes so 
violent as to sweep everything before 
them while they last. Storm, tempest, 
and hurricane include other particulars 
besides wind. A throws the whole 
atmosphere into commoticm; it is a 
war of the elements, in which wind, 
rain, hail, and the like conspire to 
disturb the heavens. Tempest is a 
species of storm which has also thimder 
and lightning to add to the confusion. 
Hurricane is a species of storm which 
exceeds aH the rest in violence and 
duration. 

Gust, storm, and tempest, which are 
applied figuratively, preserve their dis¬ 
tinction in this sense. The pasdlons 
are exposed to gi^ts and storms, to 
sudden bursts, or violent and continued 
agitations; the soul is exposed to temn 
pests when agitated with violent and 
contending emotions. 

BRIEF. See Laconic; Short. 

BRIGHT. See Clear; Orient. 

BRIGHTNESS, Lustre Splendor, 
Brilliancy. Brightness, from An^o- 
Saxon heorht, shining, is allied to Greek 
(fiOf^Kog, white. Lustre is derived from 
Late Latin lustrum, a window, Italian 
lustro, lustre,- a glass©, a shming^^ 
(Florio), which comes ultimately from 
Latin lucere, to shine. Splmdor, in 
French splendeur, is derived from Latin 
s^lendgr, from splendere, to shine. BrUlr 
iancy, from JVench hrdler, to shine, 
comes from the Latin of the Middle 
Ages heryllvs, a crystal. 

Brightness is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms: there cannot be lustre, 
Vendor, and brilliancy without bright¬ 
ness; but there may be brightness where 
these do not exist. ^ These terms rise 
in sense; lustre rises on brightness, 
splendor on lustre, and brilliancy on 
splendor. Brightness and lustre are ap¬ 
plied properly to natural lights; splen¬ 
dor and brilliancy have been more copa- 
monly applied to that which is artifi¬ 
cial or unusual: there is always more 
or less brighMess in the sun or moon; 
there is an occasional lustre in all the 
.heavenly bodies when they shine in 
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their unclouded brightness; there is 
splendor in the eruptions of flame from 
a volcano or an immense conflagration; 
there is brilliancy in a collection of dia¬ 
monds. There may be both splendor 
and brilliancy in an illumination: the 
splendor arises from the mass and rich¬ 
ness of light; the brilliancy from the 
variety and brightness of the lights and 
colors. Brightness may be obscured, 
lustre may be tarnished, splendor and 
brilliancy diminished. 

The analogy is closely preserved in 
the figurative application. Brightness 
attaches to the moral character of 
men in ordinary cases, lustre attaches 
to extraordinary instances of virtue 
and greatness, splendor and brilliancy 
attach to the achievements of men. 
Our Saviour is strikingly represented to 
us as the brightness of his Father^s 
glory and the express image of His 
person. The humanity of the English 
in the hour of conquest adds a lustre 
to their victories, which are either 
splendid or brilliant, according to the 
number and nature of the circum¬ 
stances which render them remarkable. 

BRILLIANCY. See Brightness; 
Radiance. 

BRILLIANT. See Gorgeous. 

BRIM. See Boeder. 

BRING, Fetch, Carry. Bring, 
Anglo-Saxor. brir^an, is a widely dis¬ 
tributed Germanic word. Fetch, Anglo- 
Saxon feccan, to fetch, is allied to feet, 
a pace, a step, and Latin pes, a foot; 
and meant to go to get something. 
Carry (see Bear; Carry). 

To bring is simply to take with one^s 
self from the place where one is; to 
fetch is to go first to a place and then 
bring a thing; to fetch, therefore, is a 
species of bringing; whatever is near 
at hand is brought; whatever is at a 
distance must be fetched: the porter at 
an inn brings a parcel, a servant who 
is sent for it fetches it. Bring always 
respects motion toward the place in 
which the speaker resides; fetch, a 
motion both to and from; carry, al¬ 
ways a motion directly from the place 
or at a distance from the place. A 
servant brings the parcel home which 
his master has sent him to fetch; he 
carries a parcel from home. A carrier 
carries parcels to and from a place, 
but he does not bring parcels to and 


from any place. Bring is an action 
performed at the option of the agent; 
fetch and carry are mostly done at the 
command of another. Hence the old 
proverb, ^‘He who will fetch will carry,” 
to mark the character of the gossip 
and tale-bearer, who reports what he 
hears from two persons in order to 
please both parties. 

BRINK. See Border. 

BRISK. See Action. 

BRITTLE. See Fragile. 

BROAD. See Large. 

BROIL. See Quarrel. 

’BROOK, Bear, Endure, Stand. 
Brook is derived from Anglo-Saxon 
brucan, to enjoy. For the derivations 
of bear and endure, see Bear. For the 
derivation of stand see that key-word. 
The term applies generally to the atti¬ 
tude of a person toward others. We 
bear with the company or actions of 
another whom we may dislike, from 
the impulse of politeness or policy, 
with conditions that are uncongenial 
because they are forced upon us or are 
unavoidable by us; we endure, or put 
up with, people, conditions, and ob¬ 
jects because we are obliged to do so, 
or because it would not be convenient 
or prudent for us to do otherwise: and 
for similar reasons we permit or allow 
things to be said or done that are dis¬ 
tasteful. The term stand, colloquially, 
has a very intimate relation to brook, 
as we say we will brook no delay, in¬ 
terference, postponement, and the like, 
in matters that concern us closely, 
implying that we will not stand, per¬ 
mit, or put up with any such actions. 

BRUISE. See Break. 

BRUTAL. See Heartless. 

BRUTE. See Animal, 

BUD. See Germ; Sprout. 

BUFFOON. SeelFooL. 

BUILD, Erect, Construct. Build, 
Anglo-Saxon byldan, is allied to bold, 
a house, Icelandic ool^ a house, etc., 
and signifies the making of a house. 
Erect, in French iriger^ Latin erectm, 
participle of erigere, means to set up 
straight. Construct, in Latin construct 
tus, participle of constrao, compounded 
of con, together, and struere, to pile or 
put, signifies to build by piling stones 
one on top of another, etc. 

The word build by distinction ex¬ 
presses the purpose ot the action; ereci 
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indicates the mode of the action; con- 
st’Tuct indicates contrivance in tHe 
action. What is built is employed for 
the purpose of receiving, retaining, or 
confining; what is erected is placed in 
an elevated situation; what is con¬ 
structed is put together with ingenuity. 
All that is built may be said to be 
erected or constructed; but aU that is 
erected or constructed is not said to be 
built; likewise what is erected is mostly 
constructed, though not vice versa. We 
build from necessity; we erect for orna¬ 
ment; we construct for utility and con¬ 
venience. Houses are built, monu¬ 
ments erected, machines are constructed. 

See also Founb. 

BUILDER. See Architect. 

BULK. See Size. 

BULKY, Massive. Bulky denotes 
having hulk, from a root signifying to 
swell, which appears in bowl, bulge, 
belly, etc. It is a Scandinavian word. 
Massive, in French massif, from mass, 
signifies having a mass or being like a 
mass, which is in the German masse, 
Latin massa, Greek yaKa, dough, from 
yd(T(Tetv, to knead, signifying made into 
a solid substance. 

Whatever is bulky has a prominence 
of figure; what is massive has compact¬ 
ness of matter, bulky, therefore, 

though larger in size, is not so weighty 
as the massive. Hollow bodies fre¬ 
quently have hulk; none but solid 
bodies can be massive. A vessel is 
bulky in its form; lead, silver, and^gold 
are massive. 

BULLY. See Hector. 

BUNGLE, Botch, Mismanage, 
Spoiii. Bungle, a word of imitative 
origin, signifies in orinary language to 
do anything clumsily, to mismanage, 
or execute badly an affair through 
ignorance, clumsiness, or awkward¬ 
ness. Botch, a word of imitative origin 
allied to patch, a piece of work, means 
to put together carelessly, as a patch 
on anything, or a part of any work so 
finish^ that it looks worse than the 
rest or unbecoming to it. Spoil means 
to render useless, to disfigure beyond 
recogrution, to mar, damage, or ruin 
anything, or by careless work to cause 
an object to deteriorate in appearance 
or value. 

BUOYANT. See Sanguine. 

BURDEN. See Freight; Weight. 


BURDENSOME. See Heavy. 

BURIAU, Interment, Sepuetuke. 
Burial, allied to bury, Anglo-Saxon 
hyrigan, is derived from beorgan, to 
hide, and means to hide in the ground. 
Interment, from inter, compounded of 
in, and terra, signifies the putting into 
the ground. Sepulture, in French sepul¬ 
ture, Latin sepuUura, is derived from 
sepelire, to bury. 

Under burial is comprehended simply 
the purpose of the action; under inter¬ 
ment and sepulture, the maimer as weU 
as the motive of the action. We bury 
in order to conceal; interment and 
sepulture are accompanied with relig¬ 
ious ceremonies. Bury is confined to 
no object or place; we hury whatever 
we deposit in the earth, and wherever 
we please; but interment and sepulture 
respect only the bodies of the deceased 
when deposited in a sacred place. 
Burial requires that the object be con¬ 
cealed under ground; interment may 
be used for depositing in vaults. ^ Self- 
murderers were formerly buried in the 
highways; Christians in general are 
buried in the churchyard; but the kings 
of England were formerly interred in 
Westm^ter Abbey. Burial is a term 
in familiar use; intermervt serves fre¬ 
quently as a more elegant expression; 
sepulture is an abstract term confined 
to particular cases, as in speaking of 
the rites and privileges of sepulture. 

BURIAL-GROUND. See Necrop¬ 
olis. 

BURLESQUE. See Caricature; 
Travesty; Wit. 

BURNING. See Hot. 

BURST. See Break. 

BUSINESS, Occupation, Employ¬ 
ment, Engagement, Avocation. Bud - 
ness signifies that which makes bu^ 
(see Active). Occupation, from Latin 
occupare, compounded of ob, near, and 
capere, to take, signifies that which 
serves or takes possession of a person or 
thing to the exclusion of other tMngs. 
Employment, in French emploi, is de¬ 
rived from Latin implico (whence im¬ 
plicate), signifying to enfold, employ¬ 
ment being that which enfolds one, 
shuts one off from other activities; 
compare the phrase wrapped up in 
his work” for a similar metaphor. 
Engagement (see Attract) . Avocation, 
in Latin avocatio, from a, away, and 
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vocare, to call, signifies the thing that 
calls off from another thing. 

Business occupies all a personas 
thoughts as well as his time and pow¬ 
ers; occupation and employment occupy 
only his time and strength: the first is 
mostly regular, it is the object of our 
choice; the second is casual, it de¬ 
pends on the will of another. Engage-- 
Tnent is a partial employment^ avocor- 
tion a particular engagement: an engage¬ 
ment prevents us from doing an3r6hing 
else; an avocation calls off or prevents 
us from doing what we wish. Every 
tradesman has a business, on the dili¬ 
gent prosecution of which depends his 
success in life; every mechanic has his 
daily occupation, by which he main¬ 
tains his family; every laborer has an 
employment which is fixed for him. 
Busi/ness and occupation always sup¬ 
pose a serious object. Business is 
something more urgent and important 
than occupation: a man of indepen¬ 
dent fortune has no occasion to pursue 
business, but as a rational agent he 
will not be contented to be without an 
occupation. 

Employment, engagement, and avoca^ 
tion leave the object undefined. An 
employment may be a mere diversion 
of the thought and a wasting of the 
hours in some idle pursuit; a child 
may have its employment which may 
be its play in distinction from its 
ness: an engagement may have no high¬ 
er object than that of pleasure; the 
idlest people have often the most en¬ 
gagements; the gratification of curiosity 
and the love of social pleasure supply 
them with an abxmdance of engage¬ 
ments. Avocations have seldom a di¬ 
rect trifling object, although it may 
sometimes be of a subordinate nature, 
and generally irrelevant: numerous 
cwocaMons are not desirable; ev^y man 
should have a fixed pursmt, as the 
business of his life, to which the princi¬ 
pal part of his time should be devoted: 
avocations, therefore, of a serious nature 
are apt to divide the time and attention 
to a hurtful degree. 

A person who is busy has much to 
attend to, and attends to H closely: a 
person who is occupied has a full share 
of business without any; pressme; he 
is opposed to one who is idle: a per¬ 
son who is employed has the pr^ent mo¬ 


ment filled up; he is not in a state cf 
inaction: the person who is engaged is 
not at liberty to be otherwise employed; 
his time is not his own; he is opposed 
to one at leisure. 

Business, Trade, Profession, Art — 
Business (see above). Trade signifies 
that which employs the time by way 
of trade. Profession signifies that which 
one professes to do. Art signifies that 
which is followed in the way of the 
arts. 

These words are synonymous in the 
sense of a calling for the purpose of a 
livelihood: business is general, trade 
and profession are particular; ail trade 
is business, but all business is not trade. 
Buying and selling of merchandise is 
inseparable from trade; but the exer¬ 
cise of one^s knowledge and experi¬ 
ence for purposes of gain constitutes 
a business: when learning or particular 
skill is required, it is a profession; and 
when there is a peculiar exercise of 
art, it is an art; every shopkeeper and 
retail dealer carries on a trade; brokers, 
manufacturers, bankers, and others 
carry on business; clerg:^en, medical 
or military men follow a profession; 
musicians and painters follow an art. 

Business, Office, Duty.—Business (see 
above). Offise (see Benefit). Duty 
signifies what is due or owing one^ 
based on French du, Latin debitum^ 
participle of dehere, to owe. 

^ Business is that which engages the 
time, talents, and interest of a man; 
it is what a man proposes to himself: 
office is that which a man is called upon 
to do for another; it is consequently 
prescribed by others: duty is that which 
duty prescribes: one follows business, 
fills or discharges an office, and p^- 
forms or discharges a duiy. As busi^ 
ness is the concern of the individual, 
and dviy is his duty, these terms prop¬ 
erly apply to private matters as the 
business or diMes of life: oj^oe, on the 
other hand, being that which is done 
for the benefit or by the direction of 
others, is properly applied to public 
matters. 

But the terms may be so qualified 
that the former may be applied to pub¬ 
lic, and the latter to private matters. 

Business and offise are frequently ap¬ 
plied to that part which a man is 
called to p^crai; in wHoh sense husv^ 
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fwss and office come still nearer to the gested. As an adverb, it implies only; 
term duty; what belong to a person as a proposition, technicaily, a term of 
to do or see done, that is properly his separation or exclusion, it signifies 
business: a person is bound, either by excepting; as an interjection it ex- 
the nature of his engagements or by pre^s surprise or dissent; as a sub¬ 
private and personal engagements or stantive, a hindrance or impediment, 
private and personal motives, to per- also the outer room of a house of two 
form a service for another, as the office or more apartments where the inner 
of a prime minister, the of a friend; room is entered from the other. In 
that is his offi^. Duty in this applica- logic, htd is the connecting word which 
tion expresses a stronger obligation intrcduoes the minor term of a syllo- 
than either of the other terms; where gism; in mathematics, it denote what 
the service is enjoined by law, or com- is assumed or proved, 
manded^ by the person, that is a duty, as As a conjunction hut is a sjmonyme of 
the clerical duties, the duty of a soldier. yeL Yet denotes a stronger degEW of 
See also Affaib. opposition than hut. As a preposition 

BUSTLE, Tumult, Uproar. Bustle hvi is a synonyme of exceyt. There is 
is a Scandinavian word, a frequentative Ettle difference in meaning between the 
of the Norwegian husta, to be violent, two prepositions. Exce'pt is somewhat 
and related to Icelandic hustla, to clearer and more emphatic, and may be 
splash about hke a fish, and to English used to introduce not merely a noun 
boast, boisterous, etc. Tumult, Latin but a noun clause. 
tumultus, is derived from Latin tumere, BUTCHERY. See Carnage. 
to swell, surge up, whence tumor is also BUTT. See Mark. 
derived. Uproar is derived from BUY, Purchase, Bargain, Cheap- 
Dutch op, up, and roeren, to excite, en. Buy is derived from Anglo-Saxon 
stir, move, and signified originally a hycgan, to buy. Purchase comes from 
stirring up; but its meaning has been Old French pour (Latin pro) and chacer, 
influenced by its similarity to English to chase, and signifies to hunt for 
roar. ^ eagerly. Bargain is derived from Late 

has most of hurry init; tumvXt Latin barcaniare, to change about, to 
most of disorder and confusion; uproar chaffer; its remoter origin is unknown, 
most of noise: the hurried movements Cheapen, from Anglo-Saxon ceap, price, 
of one, or many, cause a bustle; the meant to price, and then to seek to 
disorderly struggles of many constitute obtain for a small price, 
a tumult; the loud elevation of many Buy and purchase have a strong re^ 
opposing voices produces an uproar, semblance to each other, both in sense 
Bustle is frequently not the effect of and application; but the latter is a 
design, but the natural consequence term of more refinement than the 
of many persons coming together: former: buy may always be substituted 
tumult commonly arises from a general for purchase without impropriety; but 
effervescence in the minds of a multi- purchase would be sometimes ridicu- 
tude; uproar is the consequence either lous in the familiar application of buy: 
of general anger or mirth.. A crowded the necessaries of Me are bought; 
street will always be in a hustle; con- luxuries are purchased. The character- 
tested elections are always accompanied istic idea of buying is that of expending 
with a great tumult; drinking-parties money according to a certain rule 
make a considerable uproar, in the in- and for a particular purpose; that of. 
dulgence of their intemperate mirth. purchasing is the procuring the thing 
BUSY. See Active. by any means; some things, therefore, 

BUT, Except. As a conjunction may more properly be said to be pur- 
hul implies something more to supply, chased than bought, as to purchase 
unless, *yet, nevertheless, than, ana friends, ease, and the Hke. 
otherwise than, and is used where a Buying implies simply the exchange 
second sentence or clause is in opposi- of one^s money for a commodity; 6ar- 
tion to the one preceding it, to arrest gaining and cheapening have likewise 
an inference which the first sentence respect to the price: to bargain is to 
or clause would otherwise have sug- make a specific agreement as to the 
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price; to cheapen is not only to lower 
the price asked, but to deal in such 
things as are cheap: trade is supported 
by buyers; bargainers and cheapeners 
are not acceptable customers: mean 
people are prone to bargaining^ poor 
people are obliged to cheapen. 

BYGONE, Past. Bygone, a com¬ 
pound of the English by, near, from, 
after, and gone, departed, moved, as an 
adjective implies gone by, passed or 
past, and as a substantive, things that 
have disappeared, passed away, be¬ 


come lost to sight and, in a sense, to 
memory. From this we have the famil¬ 
iar phrase let bygones he bygones, imply¬ 
ing let the past be forgotten, doubtless 
from the old form, hyganes suld be by-- 
ganes, the past should not be brought 
up against one. As an adjective bygone 
does not really differ in meaning from 
past. But past is a prosaic word; it 
merely indicates a fact or a condition. 
Bygone has a pensive, poetic, slightly 
archaic quality. 

BYWORD. SeeAJXiOM. 
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CABAL* See Combination. 

CAJOLE. See Coax, 

CALAMITOUS. See Inpelicitous. 

CAJl^AMITY, Disaster, Misfort¬ 
une, Mischance, Mishap. Calamity 
eomes from Latin calamitas, misfort¬ 
une; its ultimate origin is unknown. 
Disaster^ in French desastre, is com¬ 
pound^ of the privative des or dis and 
astrej in Latin astrum, a star, signify¬ 
ing what comes from the adverse in¬ 
fluence of the stars. Misfortune, mis¬ 
chance, and mishap naturally express 
what comes amiss by fortune or chance. 

The idea of a painful event is com¬ 
mon to all these terms, but they differ 
in the degree of impatience, A calami^ 
ty is a great disaster or misfortune; a 
misfortune, a great mischance or mishap: 
whatever is attended wdth destruction 
is a calamity; whatever is accompanied 
with a loss of property, or the depriva¬ 
tion of health, is a misfortune; what¬ 
ever diminishes the beauty or utility 
of objects is a mischance or mishap: the 
devastation of a country by hurricanes 
or earthquakes, and the desolation of its 
inhabitants by famine or plague, are 
great calamities; the overturning of a 
carriage, and the fracture of a limb, are 
disasters; losses in trade are misfort¬ 
unes; the spoiling of a book is, to a 
greater or less extent, a mischance or 
mishap, A calamity seldom arises from 
the direct agency of man; the elements, 
or the natural course of things, are 
mostly concerned in producing this 
source of misery to men; the rest may 
be ascribed to chance, as distinguished 
from design: disasters mostly arise 
from some specific known cause, either 
the carelessness of persons or the un¬ 
fitness of things for their use; as they 
generally serve to derange some pre¬ 
concerted scheme or undertaking, they 
seem as if they were produced by some 
secret influence: misfortune is frequent¬ 
ly assignable to no specific cause; it is 
the bad fortune of an individual; a link 
in the chain of his destiny; an evil in¬ 
dependent of himself* as distinguished 
from a fault: mischance and misha p are 


misfortunes of comparatively so trivial 
a nature that it would not be worth 
while to inquire into their cause or 
to dwell upon their consequences. A 
calamity is dreadful, a disaster melan¬ 
choly, a misfortune grievous or heavy, 
a mischance or mishap slight or trivi^. 

CALCULATE, Reckon, Compute, 
Count. Calculate, in Latin calculMus, 
participle of ccdculo, comes from cat- 
cuius, Greek Kd\t^, a pebble; because 
the Greeks gave their votes, and the 
Romans made out their accounts, by 
little stones; hence it denotes the action 
itself of reckoning. Reckon is derived 
from Anglo-Saxon gerecnian, to explain, 
from reccan to rule, order, direct, ana 
refers to an orderly process of thought 
—^tathe directing and ordering of one^s 
thoughts or plans. Compute, in French 
oompvier, Latin computo, compoimded 
of com and pvio, signifies to put together 
in one's mind. Count, in French comp* 
ter, is but a contraction of computer. 

These words indicate the means by 
which we arrive at a certain result in 
regard to quantity. To calculate is the 
generic term; the rest denote modes of 
calculating,' to calculate denotes any 
numerical operation in general, but is 
particularly applicable to the abstract 
science of figures; the astronomer cal¬ 
culates the motions of the heavenly 
bodies; the mathematician makes alge¬ 
braic calculations: to reckon is to enu¬ 
merate and set down thmgs in detail; 
reckoning is applicable to the ordinary 
business of hfe: tradesmen keep their 
accounts by reckoning; children learn 
to reckon by various simple processes. 
Calculation is therefore the science, 
reckoning the practical art of enumerate 
mg. 

To compute is to come at the result 
by calculation; it is a sort of numerical 
estimate drawn from different sources: 
historians and chronologists compute 
the times of particular events by com¬ 
paring them with those of other known 
events. An almanac is made by cal¬ 
culation, computation, and reckoning, 
g?he rising and setting of the heavenly 
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bodies are aiLaukjied; from given, as¬ 
tronomical tables is corrvpvted the mo¬ 
ment on which any celestial phenom¬ 
enon may return; and by reckoning 
are determined the days on which 
holidays, or other periodical events, 
fail. 

To count is as much as to take ac¬ 
count of, and when used as a mode of 
calaidation it signifies the same as to 
reckon one by one; as to count one by 
one, to count the hours or minutes. 

These words are all employed in ap¬ 
plication to moral objects, to denote 
the estimate which the mind takes of 
things. To caZcndate is to look to fut¬ 
ure events and their probable conse¬ 
quences: we calculate on a gain, on an 
undertaking, or any enterprise; to 
compvle is to look to that which is past 
and what results from any past event, 
as to compute a loss, or the amount of 
any mischief done: to reckon is either to 
look at that which is present, and to 
set an estimate upon it; as to reckon a 
thing cheap; or to look to that which 
is future as something desirable, as 
to reckon on a promised pleasure. To 
count is to look on the thing that is 
present, and to set a value upon it ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, as to count 
a thing for nothing. A spirit of calcv/~ 
iMion arises from the cupidity engen¬ 
dered by trade; it narrows the imnd to 
the mere prospect of accumulation and 
self-interest. Computatiom are inac¬ 
curate tha fc are not founded upon exact 
numerical calculations. Inconsiderate 
people are apt to reckon on things that 
are very uncertain, and then lay up to 
themselves a store of disappointments. 
Those who have experienced the in¬ 
stability of human affairs will never 
calculate on an hour^s enjoyment be¬ 
yond the moment of existence. It is 
difficult to compute the loss which an 
army sustains upon being defeated, 
especially if it be obliged to make a 
long retreat. Those who know the 
human heart will never reckon cm the 
assistance of professed friends in the 
hour of adversity. Men often cmmt 
thdr hives as’nothing in the prosecution 
of a favorite scheme. 

CALENDAR, Almai^ao, Ejpbp?im- 
EBis. Calmdar, Latin cahndarium, was 
ori^nally an account book kept by 
inoney-<ffiaw:crs, so calted because 


terest was due on the first of the 
month, which was termed the Calendce. 
Almanac is a word of unknown origin 
which appeal’s in Latin in the thirteenth 
century, and shortly after that in most 
of the Romance languages. It may be 
derived from an Arabic root signifying 
to reckon. Bphem&ris, in Greek 
spig, from stti and the day, im¬ 

plies that which happens by the day. 

These terms denote a date-book, but 
the calendar is a book which registers 
events imder every month: the almanac 
is a book which registers times, or the 
divisions of the year: and an ephemeris 
is a book which registers the planetary 
movements every day. An almanac 
may be a calendar and an ephem&ris 
may be both an almanac and a calendar; 
but every almanac is not a calendar j nor 
every calendar an almanac. The Gar- 
dener^s Calendar is not an almanac^ 
and the sheet almanacs are seldom 
calendars: likewise the Nautical Ephem- 
eris may serve as an almanac, al¬ 
though not as a calendar, 

CALL, CbYj Exclaim. Call is a 
word of Scandinavian origin, and sig¬ 
nifies simply the raising of the voice. 
Cry, French crier, Itahan gridare, is 
derived, from Latin quiritare,^ to shriek 
or lament, originally signifying to im¬ 
plore the aid of the Quirites, or Roman 
citizens. Exdaimm derived from th.if 
Latin ex and clamare, to cry out; both 
denote a raising the voice louder than 
a simple call. Call is used on all ordi¬ 
nary occasions in order to draw a per¬ 
son to a spot, or for any other purpose, 
when one wishes to be heard; to cry is 
to call loudly on particular occasions: 
a call draws attention; a cry awakens 
alarm. 

To cn/ is for general purposes of con¬ 
venience, as the cry of the hunter, or 
the cries of persons to or among num¬ 
bers; to exclaim is an expression of 
some particular feeling. 

See also Alabm: Name. 

CaU, Invite, Bid, Summon.—Call, in 
its ab^aot and original sense, signifies 
simply to give an expression of the 
voice. Bid is derivea from Anglo- 
Saxon beodern, to command. Invim 
c<wes from Latin imitm, unwilHng, the 
unwilling person being one who must 
be especi^y requested or imdM to 
do scmxethmg. Summon is derii^ed 
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from Latin svhmoneo, from and 
monere, to warn, and signifies to give 
special notice. 

The idea of signifying one's wish to 
another to do anything is included in 
all these terms. In the act of calling, 
any sounds may be used; we may call 
by simply raising the voice; inviting 
may be a direct or indirect act; we 
may invite by looks or signs as well as 
by words, by writing as weU as by 
speaking. 

To bid and summon require the ex¬ 
press use of words; the former is always 
directly addressed to the person, the 
latter may be conveyed by an indirect 
chaxmel. 

As the action of calling requires no 
articulate sounds, it may be properly 
applied to animals; as sheep call their 
young. 

So likewise to inanimate objects 
when made to sound by way of signal 
or for the purpose of calling. 

So likewise invite may be said not 
only of unconscious, but spiritual 
agents. 

Calling is the act of persons of all 
ranks, superiors, inferiors, or equals; it 
may therefore be either a command, a 
demand, or a simple request. Parents 
and children, masters and servants, call 
to each other as the occasion requires. 

Bidding is always the act of a su¬ 
perior by way of command or entreaty. 

Inviting is an act of courtesy or kind¬ 
ness between equals. 

To summon is an act of authority, 
as to summon witnesses. 

When these words are employed in 
the sense of causing any one to come 
to a place, call and summon are most 
nearly allied, as are also hid and irmte. 
In this case to coll is an act of discre¬ 
tion on ordinary occasions, and per¬ 
formed in an ordinary manner; as to 
call a meeting, to call together, to call 
home: to summon is a formal act, and 
more or less imperative according to 
tl^ occasion; as to summon a jury. 

Bidding and inviting, though acts of 
kindness, are distinguished as before 
according to the condition of the per¬ 
son; hid is properly the act of a su¬ 
perior, and invite of an equal, or one 
entitled to the courtesies of hfe. 

These terms may all be used in the 
figurative application with a similar 


distinction in sense. Things per^ni- 
fied may be said to call, summon, bid, 
invite^ 

Things personified may be ^id 
to be cabbed, invited, bidden^ or sum^ 
moned. 

CALLING. See VocATioisr. 

CALLOUS. See Harb. 

CALM, Composed, Coluected. 
Calm (see Appease). Composed, from 
the verb compose, marks the state d 
being composed; and collected, from 
collect, the state of being collected. 

These terms agree in exprej^ing a 
state; but calm respects the state of 
the feelings, composed the state of the 
thoughts and feelings, and collected the 
state of the thoughts more particularly. 
Calmness is peculiarly requisite in sea¬ 
sons of distress, and amidst scenes of 
horror: composure, in moments of trial, 
disorder, and tumult: collectediness, in 
moments of danger. Calmness is the 
companion of fortitude; no one whose 
spirits are easily disturbed can have 
strength to bear misfortune: cow- 
posure is an attendant upon clear¬ 
ness of understanding; no one can ex¬ 
press himself with perspicuity whose 
thoughts are any way deranged: col¬ 
lectedness is requisite for a determined 
promptitude of action; no one can be 
expected to act promptly who cannot 
think fixedly. It would argue a want 
of all feelmg to be calm on some oc¬ 
casions, when the best affections of our 
nature are put to a severe trial. Com-- 
posedness of mind associated with the 
detection of guilt evinces a hardened 
conscience and an insensibility to 
shame. Collectedness of mind has con¬ 
tributed in no smaU degree to the pres^ 
ervation of some pemons' Eves in 
moments of the most imminent peril. 

See also Abate; Peace; QuEiiU; 

UlJ^RtrFELBB. 

Calm, Placid, Serene.—Calm (see 
above). Placid, in Latin pladdus, from 
placeo, please, signifies the state of 
being pleased^ or free from uneasiness. 
Serene is derived from Latin serenus, 
bright, clear. 

Calm and serene are appEed to the 
elements; placid only to the mind. 
Calmness respects only the state of the 
winds, serenity that of the air and 
heavens; the weather is calm when it is 
free from agitation: it is serene when 
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free from noise and vapor. Calm re¬ 
spects the total absence of all perturba¬ 
tion; 'placid, the ease and contentment 
of the noind; serene, clearness and com¬ 
posure of the mind. 

As in the natural world a particular 
agitation of the wind is succeeded by 
a calm, so in the mind of man, when 
an unusual effervescence has been pro¬ 
duced, it commonly subsides into a 
calm; placidity and serenity have more 
that is even and regular in them; they 
are positively what they are. Calm is 
a temporary state of the feelings; 
placid and serene are habits of the mind. 
We speak of a calm state, but a placid 
and serene temper. Placidity is more of 
a natural gift; serenity is acquired: 
people with not very ardent desires or 
warmth of feeling will evince placidity; 
they are pleased with all that passes 
inwardly or outwardly: nothing con¬ 
tributes so much to serenity of mind 
as a pervading sense of God^s good 
providence, which checks all im¬ 
patience, softens down every asperity 
of humor, and gives a steady current 
to the feelings. 

CALUMNIATE. See Asperse. 

CAMOUFLAGE, Disguise, Mask. 
Camouflage is a bit of trench slang 
which bids fair to become a natu¬ 
ralized English word. It is said to 
have been originally applied to the ac¬ 
tor's make-up, and is derived through 
French camoufler, to disguise, from 
Latin caput, head, and Low Latin 
muffidare, to mufflie. It referred to the 
covering of the head or disguising of 
the features in such a way as to es¬ 
cape recognition. It is now applied to 
the art of concealing or disguising guns, 
trenches, etc., in such a way that they 
appear to the enemy to be innocuous 
features of the natural scenery. 

In meaning camouflage does not really 
differ from disguise; in most instances 
disguise may be substituted for it. 
But it is a much fresher and more 
picturesque term, and carries with it 
a deffnite suggestion of the romance 
and adventure of warfare. Mash is a 
word which also has the fundamental 
meaning of disguise, and suggests an 
image similar to that originally implied 
by camouflage- But it has not the 
vividness and timeliness of the new 
word 


CAN, Mat. Can, in the Northern 
languages konnen, etc., is derived, 
most probably, from hennen, to know, 
from the natural intimacy which sub¬ 
sists between knowledge and power. 
May is in German mogen, to desire 
or wish, its present meaning having 
developed from the connections be¬ 
tween wishing and complying with 
a wish. Can denotes possibility, may 
liberty and probability: he who 
has sound limbs can walk; but he 
may not walk in places which are 
prohibited. 

CANCEL. See Abolish; Blot. 

CANDID, Open, Sincere. Candid, 
Latin candidus, from candere, to shine, 
signifies to be pure as truth itself. 
Open, Anglo-Saxon ofen, is possibly al¬ 
lied to up, and may have signified the 
lifting up of the tent door. Sincere 
comes from Latin sincerm, pure, un¬ 
affected. 

Candor arises from a conscious purity 
of intentions; openness, from a warmth 
of feeling and love of communication; 
sincerity, from a love of truth. 

Candor obliges us to acknowledge 
even that which may make against 
ourselves; it is disinterested: openness 
impels us to utter whatever passes in 
the mind; it is unguarded: sincerity 
prevents us from speaking what we 
do not think; it is positive. A can¬ 
did man will have no reserve when 
openness is necessary; an open man 
cannot maintain a reserve at any 
time; a sincere man will maintain 
a reserve only as far as it is con¬ 
sistent with truth. Candor wins much 
upon those who come in connec¬ 
tion with it; it removes misunder¬ 
standings and obviates differences; 
the want of it occasions suspicion 
and discontent. O'penness gains as 
many enemies as friends; it requires 
to be well regulated not to be offen¬ 
sive; there is no mind so pure and 
disciplined that all the thoughts and 
feelings which it gives birth to may 
or ought to be made public. Sincerity 
is an indispensable virtue; the want 
of it is always nuschievous, frequently 
fatal. 

See also Frank. 

CANONIZATION. See Beatifica¬ 
tion. 

CAPABLE. See Able. 
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CAPACIOUS. SeeABiuE; Ample. 

CAPACITY, Capaciousness. Ca¬ 
pacity (see Ability) is the abstract of 
capax, receiving or apt to hold; it 
is therefore applied to the contents 
of hollow bodies. Capadotcsness (see 
Ample) is the abstract of capacious, 
and is therefore applied to the plane 
surface comprehended within a given 
space. Hence we speak of the capacity 
of a vessel, and the capaciousness of a 
room. 

Capacity is an indefinite term design 
nating the property of being fit to hold 
or receive, as applied to bodies gen¬ 
erally; but capaciousness denotes a 
fulness of this property as belonging 
to a particular object in a great degree. 
Measuring the capacity of vessels be¬ 
longs to the science of mensuration: 
the capaciousness of a room is to be ob¬ 
served by the eye. They are marked 
by the same distinction in their 
moral application: men are born with 
various capacities; some are remarkable 
for the capaciousness of their minds. 

CAPRICE, See Humor. 

CAPRICIOUS^ See Fanciful; Hu- 

MORSOME. 

CAPTIOUS, Cross, Peevish, Petu¬ 
lant, Fretful. Captious is derived 
from Latin captio, a sophistical argu¬ 
ment, from capere, to hold. Cross, 
after the noun cross, Latin crux, signi¬ 
fies a temper which is contrary to the 
wishes of others. Peevish is a word 
of imitative origin; the leading idea 
seems to have been to make a whining 
cry. Fret, Anglo-Saxon fretan^ from 
fra, from, and etan, eat, signifies to 
eat away, hence a wearing and gnaw¬ 
ing grief or anger. Petulant, Latin 
petulans, comes from the root foimd 
m petere, to seek, to fly toward, and 
signified originally a dissatisfied tem¬ 
per, one which was continually seeking 
something not in its possession. 

AH these terms indicate an unami- 
able working and expression of tem- 
er. Captious marks a readiness to 
e offended or come across the wishes of 
others; peevish expresses a strong de¬ 
gree of crossness; fretful, a complaining 
impatience; petulant, a quick or sud¬ 
den impatience. Captiousness is the 
consequence of misplaced pride; cross¬ 
ness, of ill-humor; peevishness snd fret- 
fulness. of a painful irritability; petu^ 


lance is either the result of a naturally 
hasty temper or of a sudden irritability: 
adults are most prone to be captious; 
they have frequently a self-importance 
which is in perpetual danger of being 
offended: an undisciplined temper, 
whether in young or old, will manifest 
itself on certain occasions by cross 
looks and words toward those with 
whom they come in connection: spoiled 
children are most apt to be peevish; 
they are seldom thwarted in any of 
their unreasonable desires without 
venting their ill-humor by an irritating 
and offending action: sickly children 
are mostly liable to fretfulness, their 
unpleasant feelings vent themselves 
in a mixture of cr3dng, complaints, and 
crossness: the young and ignorant are 
most apt to be petulant when con¬ 
tradicted. 

See also Cynical. 

CAPTIVATE. See Charm; En¬ 
slave. 

CAPTIVITY. See Confinement. 

CAPTURE, Seizure, Prize. Capt¬ 
ure, Latin captura, from captus, par¬ 
ticiple of capere, to take, sigmfies 
either the act of taking or the thing 
taken, but mostly the fornier. Seizure, 
in French saisir, comes from Late 
Latin sacire, to put, to place. Prize, 
French prise, the thing taken, from 
Latin prehendere, to take, signifies 
only the thing taken. 

Capture and seizure differ in the 
mode: a capture is made by force of 
arms; a seizure by direct and personal 
force. The capture of a town or an 
island requires an army; the seimre of 
property is effected by the exertions of 
an individual. 

A seizure always requires some force, 
but a capture may be effected without 
force on unresisting objects. Mer¬ 
chant vessels are captured; contraband 
goods are seized, or there may be an 
unlawful seizure of another's property. 

Capture and seizure relate to the act 
of taking as well as the thing taken: 
prize relates only to the thing taken, 
and its value to the captor. There 
are many captures made at sea which 
never become prizes; the term prize is 
therefore applied to whatever valu¬ 
able comes into our possession by our 
own efforts. 

CARBUNCLE. See Anthrax. 
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CARCASS, See Body. 

CARDINAL Chief, Leading, 
Main. Cardinal, in. Latin cardinalis, 
from cardo, a hinge, French cardinal, 
principal. The implication of a hmge 
m the term is said to have been derived 
from a letter erroneously attributed to 
Pope Anacletus I., in the first century, 
in which the apostolic chair was de¬ 
clared ^'the hinge and head of all the 
Churches and, as a door is controlled 
by its hinge, so all Churches are gov¬ 
erned by this Holy Chair.^^ 

For the difference between chiefs and 
main see Chief. Cardinal differs 
from these two words mainly in the 
im^e that it suggests. Chief ^ and 
main indicate objects, people, or ideas 
that are prominent by reason of po¬ 
sition or size; cardinal indicates some- 
thmg that is important by reason of 
its relation to something else. 

CARR, SoiiiciTUDE, Anxiety. Care, 
Anglo-Saxon cam, anxiety, is allied 
to Old Saxon hara, sorrow, Old High 
German char a, a lament. Solicit'ude, 
from the same root as solicit, meant 
originally the state of being aroused 
or stirred up. Anxiety, from Latin 
angere (whence anger is also derived), 
to suffocate or torment, signifies a state 
of mental discomfort caused by uncer¬ 
tainty. 

These terms express the application 
of the mind to any object. Care is the 
most indefinite of the t^ee; it may 
be accompanied with pain or not, ac- 
oordihg to the nature of the object or 
the intensity of the application: solid- 
tvjde and anxiety are accompanied with 
a positive degree of pain, the latter 
still more than the former. When care 
is employed in the discharge of any 
oflS.ce, it may be without any feeling, 
but it is always accompanied with ac¬ 
tive exertions, as the care which a sub¬ 
ordinate takes of a child. SolioUiide 
and anxiety lie together in the mind, 
unaccompanied with any other action: 
sotidpude has desire, mixed with fear; 
anxiety has distress for the present, 
mixed with fear for the future. 

Core is inseparable from the business 
of life: there is nothing which is done 
but wlmt Inquires care for it to be well 
done: mlidtvde and cmmety are pro¬ 
duced by the events and circumstances 
of life, with this difference, that, as 


solicitude has so much of desire in it, 
it is more under our control or may be 
more easily restrained than anxiety^ 
which is forced upon us. 

Care by its intensity and duration^ 
and anxiety by its violence, may pro¬ 
duce injurious effects; as worn out 
with care, oyerwhehnea with anxiety. 

Solicitude is awakened only by ordi¬ 
nary events, and never rises to excess: 
there may be a solicitude to please, or a 
tender solicitude for the health of a 
person. 

See also Head. 

Care, Concern. Regard,—Care (see 
above). Concern (see Affair) and re- 
gard, from Latin re, back, and French 
garder, to look at (from an Old High 
German root signifying to watch, car 
guard, found in wary, ward, etc., mean¬ 
ing to look back upon or look at atten¬ 
tively), are nearly allied to each other 
in denoting the application of the 
mind to any object. 

Care, as in the former article, is 
either coupled with active exertions or 
is employed in the right doing of 
things; we take care to do a thing, or 
we bestow care upon a thing: concern 
and regard both lie in the mind, but 
in the former case the feelings as well 
as the thoughts, and in the latter case 
the thoughts only, have a part. Con^ 
cem is particul^ly applied to that 
which awakens a painfiu interest in the 
mind, as to express or show a concern 
for another's troubles or distress; re¬ 
gard is applied to that which one values 
suflfiiciently to bestow one's thoughts 
upon. 

Care and concern are also used to de¬ 
note the object of caring or concern¬ 
ing, but regard is only employed for 
the action of regarding. The care is 
that which requires care to he bestowed 
upon it; concern is that in which one 
is concerned, or has a share or in¬ 
terest. 

Care, Charge, —Care 

(see above), charge, in French charge, 
is derived from Late Latin carrioare, 
to load a car, whence cargo is also de¬ 
rived. It is figuratively employed in 
the sense of a burden. Manugemmt, 
in French minageTnent, is ultimately 
derived from Latin manm^ hand, and 
signifies the doing or directing of some- 
thmg with the hand. 
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Care will include both charge and terms mark a specie of endearm«at. 
management; but, in the strict sense, Caress, like chmi^h, and the French 
it comprehends personal labor: charge chirir and cher, comes from the Latin 
involves responsibility: management cams, dear, signifying the expremlon 
includes regulation and order. A gar- of a tender sentiment. Fondle, from 
dener has the care of a garden; a nurse fond (for derivation see under Afpeo 
has the charge of children; a steward tion), is a frequentative verb, signify- 
has the management of a farm: we ing to become/omf of, or express one*s 
must always act in order to take care; fondness for. 

we must look in order to take charge; We caress by words or actions; we 
we must always think in order to fondle by actions only: caresses are not 
'linage. Care is employed generally always unsuitable; but fondling, which 
in all matters, high and low, which re- is the extreme of caressing, is not le^ 
quihe mental application or active ex- unfit for the one who receive than for 
3rtion; charge, in matters of trust and the one who gives: animals caress each 
confidence; Tnanagement, in matters of other, as the natural mode of indicat- 
business and experience: the servant ing their affection; fondling, which is 
has the care of the cattle; an instructor the egression of perverted feeling, is 
has the charge of youth; a clerk has peculiar to human beings, who alone 
the management of a business. abuse the faculties with which they 

Careful, Cautious, Provident. —Care- are endowed. 
ful, or full of care, that is, having CARICATURK, Burlesque, Es- 
care, is the _ general term. Cautious, aqgeration, Parody, CarCcati^e, in 
that is, having caution, and provident, Italian caricalura, a satirical picture, 
that is, literally foreseeing, are modes from caricare, to load, Low Latin carri^ 
of the careful. To be cautious is to be co, load, from carrvs, a cart, signifies, 
careful in guarding against danger; to literally, a picture that is ovenoaded 
be provident is to be careful in prevent- with exagg^ation, and, specifically, 
ing straits and difficiilties. One is a twisted or distorted resemblance to 
careful either in doing or in omitting a person or object, a figure, drawing, 
to do: one is cautious in abstaining or description of a person or thing in 
from doing, as to be carefid m writing, which defects or peculiarities are great¬ 
er in the disposition of things; to be ly exaggerated in order to make the 
cautious not to offend, not to say any- subject appear ludicrous. Burlesque m 
thing. derived from Latin hurree, trifles. 

When the terms careful and cautious Italian hurlesoo, ludicrous, and sign^es 
are applied to what is to be avoided, a trifling or ludicrous representation. 
the former is used in ordinary cases, Exaggeration, from Latin ex, an iaten- 
where the difficulty of avoiding the evil sive prefix, and agger, h^p, means a 
is not great; the latter on extraordinary heaping up, hence a hei^tening by 
occasions, where the danger of falling over - statement, over - coloring, etc. 
into the evil is great. Parody, parodia, from Greek 

The term careful is applied for the (nagd, besides, ^ and song, Eng- 

most paxt to present matters, but provv- lish odd), signified a song sung in 
dent only to that which is future. One imitation of another. All of these 
is carefiu of Ms money or Ms books, but terms signify a humorous imitation, 
provident toward a time of need. but they differ somewhat in their usual 

These words are all employed to de- applications. Caricature generally re¬ 
note a habit of the mind or a character- fers to a humorous imitation of a per- 
Tstic of the person with a similar dis- son; burlesque to the imitation of an 
tinction, except that caution,^ being action or an occasion; and parody to 
properly a virtue of the occasion, be- the imitation of a literary production—^ 
comes excessive if it be always em- of words either spoken or written, 
ployed whether it be necessary or not. Caricature and burlesque are almost in- 
See also Attention. terchangeable, however. Exaggeration 

CARELESS. See Indolent; Neg- is a more general word. It signifies a 
LiGENT, hximorous imitation which depends for 

CARESS, Fondle. Both these its effect upon the heightening of cer- 
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tain features. An exaggeration may 
not be a caricature or a burlesque^ 
though caricatures and burlesques usual¬ 
ly depend upon exaggeration for the 
creation of the humorous effect. 

CARGO. See Fkeight. 

CARNAGE, Slattghteb, Mas¬ 
sacre^ Butchery. Carnage, from the 
Latin caro, carnis, flesh, implies prop¬ 
erly a collection of dead flesh; that 
is, the reducing to the state of dead 
flesh. Slaughter, from slay, is the act 
of taking away life. Massacre, in 
French massacre, comes from Old 
French magacre, shambles, slaughter¬ 
house, the origin of which is imknown. 
Butchery, Old French bochier, signified 
originally the killing of goats, from 
Old French boc, a goat, German bock, 
English buck. 

Carnage respects the number of dead 
bodies made; it may be said either of 
men or animals, but more commonly of 
the former: slaughter respects the act 
of taldng away hfe, and the circum¬ 
stances of the agent: massacre and 
bvichery respect the circumstances of 
the objects who are the sufferers of the 
action; the last three are said of 
human beings only. ^ Carnage is the 
consequence of any impetuous attack 
from a powerful enemy; soldiers who 
et into a besieged town, or a wolf that 
reaks into a sheepfold, commonly 
make a dreadful carnage: slaughter is 
the consequence of warfare; in battles 
the slaughter will be very considerable 
where both parties defend themselves 
pertinaciously: a massacre is the con¬ 
sequence of secret and personal resent¬ 
ment between bodies of people; it is 
always a stain upon the nation by 
whom it is practised, as it cannot be 
effected without a violent breach of 
confidence and a direct act of treach¬ 
ery; of this description was the mas¬ 
seuse of the Danes by the original 
Britons: bvichery is the general accom¬ 
paniment of a massacre; defenceless 
women and children are commonly 
butchered by the savage furies who 
are most active in this work of blood. 

CAROUSAL. See Feast. 

CARP. See Censure. 

CARRIAGE, Gait, Walk. Car- 
rmge, from the verb to carry (see Bear), 
signifies the act of carrying in general, 
but here that of carrying the body. 


Gait, allied to go, signifies the manner 
of going. Walk signifies the manner 
of walking. 

Carriage is here the most general 
term; it respects the manner of carry¬ 
ing the body, whether in a state of 
motion or rest: gait is the mode of 
carrying the hmbs and body whenever 
we move: walk is the manner of carry¬ 
ing the body when we move forward 
to walk. A personas carriage is some¬ 
what natural to him; it is often an in¬ 
dication of character, but admits of 
great change by education; we may 
always distinguish a man as high or 
low, either in mind or station, by his 
carriage; gait is artificial; we may con¬ 
tract a certain gait by habit; the gait 
is therefore often taken for a bad habit 
of going, as when a person has a limp¬ 
ing gait or an unsteady gait: walk is 
less definite than either, as it is ap- 
phcable to the ordinary movements 
of men; there is a good, a bad, or an 
indifferent walk; but it is not a matter 
of indifference which of these kinds of 
walk we have; it is the great art of the 
dancing-master to give a good walk. 

See also Behavior. 

CARRY. See Bear; Bring. 

CASE, Cause. Case, in Latin casus, 
from codere, to fall, happen, signifies 
the thing falling out. Cause, in Stench 
cause, comes from Latin causa, a cause. 

The case is matter of fact; the cause 
is matter of question: a case involves 
circumstances and consequences; a 
cause involves reasons and arguments: 
a case is something to be learned; a 
catise is something to be decided. A 
case needs only to be stated; a cause 
must be defended: a cause may include 
cases, but not vice versa: in all causes 
that are to be tried there are many 
legal cases that must be cited: who¬ 
ever is interested in the cause of hu¬ 
manity will not be heedless of those 
cases of distress which are perpetually 
presenting themselves. 

See also Situation. * 

CASH- See Money. 

CAST, Throw, Huru. Cast is a 
Scandinavian word simifying to throw. 
Throw, Anglo-Saxon thrawan, originally 
meant to twist. Hurl is a Scandina¬ 
vian word of imitative origin. 

These terms all express the idea of 
sending one object from another. To^ 
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cad is often a negative act, to throw is 
always positive* We cost off clothes 
by simply ceasing to wear them, but 
we throw off clothes by removing them 
from the person with an actual effort. 
Hence the word cast is most aptly ap¬ 
plied when the manner of the action 
is left undefined, and the word throw 
when it is intended to be expressly 
defined; as to cast anchor, which may 
either be done by simply letting it 
down or by sending it forth from one 
with force: so to cast seed into the 
ground may be simply to let it fall in, 
or to cost anything into a box; but to 
throw anything into the sea, or to 
throw seed into the ground, implies a 
specific act done in a specific manner. 

For the same reason casting is ap¬ 
plied to what is done by a process of 
nature, as animals cast their young, 
or cast their coats, or to what is act^ 
on by unconscious agents; as a ship 
or a person is cast on a shore. 

Throwing is not merely an act of di¬ 
rect purpose, but frequently of a violent 
or offensive purpose; as to throw stones 
or dust at a person, to thrmn down the 
gauntlet. 

So to cast a glance may be simply to 
direct the eye to an object, but to throw 
an angry look is the result of anger. 

The word cast, from the generality of 
its meaning, is properly employed in 
the higher style of writing, and in ref¬ 
erence to higher subjects: when throw 
is used in respect to any but familiar 
subjects, it is taken figuratively; as 
to throw a veil over a matter, to throw 
light upon a subject. 

When applied to similar objects, they 
preserve the same distinction; throwing 
requires a greater effort or more vi(> 
lence than casting^ as to mst away prej¬ 
udices, to throw off habits, etc. 

To hurl is a violent species of throw¬ 
ing, employed only on extraordinary 
occasions. Sometimes it denotes the 
vehemence of the agent: but stiU 
oftener the magnitude of the object or 
the extremity of the occasion. The 
giants, who made war against heaven, 
are feigned to have been hurled by the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter down to the 
earth. 

Cast, Turn, Description, — Cast, from 
the verb to cast (see above), signifies 
that which is cast, and here, by an ex¬ 


tension of the sense, the form in which 
it is cast. Turn, from the verb to 
turn, signifies also the act of turning 
or the manner of being turned. De¬ 
scription signifies the act of describing, 
or the thing which is to be described. 

What is cost is artificial; what turns 
is natural: the former is the act of 
some foreign agent; the latter is the 
act of the subject itself: hence cast, 
as applicable to persons, respects that 
which they are made by circumstances; 
turn, that which they are by them¬ 
selves: thus there are religious castes in 
India, that is, men cast in a certain 
form of religion; and men of a particu¬ 
lar moral cast, that is, such as are cast 
in a particular mould as respects their 
thinking and acting: so in like manner 
men of a particular turn, that is, as 
respects their inclinations and tastes. 

The cast is that which marks a man 
to others; the turn is that which may 
be known only to a man^s self; the 
description is that by which he is 
described or made known to others. 

CASUALr. See AccmENTAu; Oc¬ 
casional. 

CASUALTY. See Accident. 

CATALOGUE. See List. 

CATEGORICAL, Unqualified, 
Positive. Categorical is derived from 
Greek, fcarayopia, an accusation, and is 
in logic an unconditional statement, 
one which does not depend upon a 
hypothesis or any modifying qualifica¬ 
tion. Hence the word has been ex¬ 
tended to mean in general an unquali¬ 
fied or positive statement. These two 
adjectives, though synonymous here, 
have different original meanings. Urtf- 
qualifisd comes from Latin qualis, how 
much, and means not questioning or 
indicating how much—^not modified 
in accordance with any possible stand¬ 
ard of measurement. Positive, from 
positvs, the past participle of ponere, 
means placed, ready to stand, un¬ 
movable. 

CAUCUS, PmvATE Meeting . In this 
case caucus represents a species of the 
genus indicated in the words private 
meeting. Caucus is a purely American 
term, possibly of American Indian 
origin, from the Algonkin kaw-kaw-osu, 
a counsellor. It has, strictly speaking, 
no real synonymes. The term applies 
chiefly to political gatherings, or pri- 
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vate meetings of representatives of a 
party, faction, or interest, called to 
consider a situation and go plan a pro¬ 
gramme for action. 

A caiLCUs by different poilticai parties 
is generally held prior to an election, 
at which candidates for office are 
selected and arrangements perfected 
for the ensuing campaign. Members 
of the Congress, of State legislatures, 
of municipal bodies, and even of 
smaller organizations, meet in cauciLs 
prior to the opening sessions, or when 
deemed necessary, at any time during 
a session. Members who are entitled 
to attend a caucus and, from dissatis¬ 
faction or other cause to do so, are 
said to bolt the caucus —that is, they 
won^t be bound to any action on which 
the caucus has decided. 

CAUSE, Reason, Motive. Cause 
is supposed to signify originally the 
same as case; it means, however, now, 
by distinction, the case or thing hap¬ 
pening before another as its cause. 
Reason, in French raison, Latin ratio, 
from rcutus, participle of reor, to think, 
sigioifies the thing thought, estimated, 
or valued in the mind. Motive, in 
French motif, from the Latin 
participle of movere, to move, signifies 
the thing that brings into action. 

Catise respects the order and con¬ 
nection of things; reason, the move¬ 
ments and operations of the mind: 
motives, the movements of the mind and 
body. Cause is properly the generic 
term;- reason and motive are specific: 
every reason or motive is a cause, but 
every cause is not a reason or motive. 
Cause is said of all inanimate objects; 
reason and motive, of rational agents: 
whatever happens in the world hap¬ 
pens from some cause mediate or im¬ 
mediate; the primary or first cause of 
aJl is God: whatever opinions men hold, 
they ought to be able to assign a sub¬ 
stantial reason for them; and for what¬ 
ever they do, they ought to have a 
sufficient motim. 

As the came gives birth to the effect, 
so does the reason give birth to the 
comclusionj and the motive gives birth 
to the action. Between came and ef¬ 
fect there is a necessary connection: 
whatever in the natural world is ca¬ 
pable of giving birth to another thing 
IS an adequate cause; but in the moral 


world there is not a necessary connec¬ 
tion between reasons and their results, 
or motives and their actions; the state 
of the agent's mind is not always such 
as to be acted upon according to the 
nature of things: every adequate rea¬ 
son will not be followed by its natural 
conclusion, for every man will not 
believe who has reasons to believe, nor 
yield to the reasons that would lead 
to a right belief; and every motive will 
not be accompanied with its corre¬ 
sponding action, for every man will not 
act who has a motive for acting, nor 
act in the manner in which his motives 
ought to dictate. 

Cause, OccaMon, Create ,—^To cause, 
from the substantive cause, naturally 
signifies to be the cazose of. Occasion, 
from the noun occasion, signifies to be 
the occasion of. Create is, in Latin, 
creatvs, participle of creare, to make. 

What is caused seems to follow natu¬ 
rally; what is occasioned follows in¬ 
cidentally; or what occasions may be 
incidental, but necessary: what is 
created receives its existence arbitrarily, 
A wound causes pain; accidents occa^ 
sion delay; busybodies create mischief. 
The misfortunes of children came ^eat 
affliction to their parents; business 
occasions a person's late attendance at 
a place; disputes and misunderstand- 
ings create animosity and ill-will. The 
cause of a person's misfortune may 
often be traced to his own misconduct; 
the improper behavior of one person 
may occasion another to ask for an ex¬ 
planation: jealousies axe'created in the 
minds of relatives by an unnecessary 
reserve and distance. 

CAUTIOI^. See Admonish; Ca¬ 
veat. 

CAUTIOUS, WaBT, ClRCTJM8I>nCT* 
For cautious see Careftji/. War^, 
Anglo-Saxon wcer, is allied to ward, 
guard, etc., and to the Greek bp/iu), I 
see. Circumspect, from drmmspmo, 
look about, simifies literally looking 
on aU sides. The idea of using great 
care for the preventing of evil is com¬ 
mon to these terms, but they vary in 
the degree and object of the care. 
CavMom expresses less than wary: we 
must be cautiom on all occasions where 
there is danger, but we must be wary 
where there is great danger, A trades¬ 
man must be cautious m his deaHngS 
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with all meii; but he must be wary 
when he has to deal with designing 
men. 

Cuutious and war^ are usoi in refer- 
ence to practical matters, or the com¬ 
mon matters of business, where the 
senses or bodily powers are more exer¬ 
cised than the mind: circumspect is used 
in reference to matters of theory or 
contemplation, when the mind is prin¬ 
cipally employed, A traveler must be 
<putiotLs in passing along a road that 
is not familiar to him; he must be 
wary in passing over slippery and dan¬ 
gerous places. A man must be circum¬ 
spect when he transacts business of 
particular importance and delicacy. 
Hence it is that caviious and wary may 
be said of the brute creation; circum¬ 
spect only of rational beings. 

CAVEAT, Caution, Warning. 
Caveat, in Latin the same form, im¬ 
plying let him beware, from cavere, to 
beware, signifies, in law, a judicial 
warning or caution, an intimation to 
stay proceedings, an intimation or 
notice by a party interested in an ap¬ 
proaching procedure to the proper 
ofiftcer, to prevent the latter from tak¬ 
ing any action without an intimation 
or notice being given to the said party 
to enable him to appear and object. 
A ccweai is commonly filed with the 
proper officer against the probating of 
a will by an interested party to enable 
him to contest it or file objections 
against its probate. Until the caveat is 
withdrawn by the person who filed itj 
the probating process is halted. 

Hence caveat represents a species of 
the genus indicated in caution (from the 
same Latin verb, caveo), and warning 
(allied to wary). Of these two words 
warning is a strongs word than caution. 
We caution others against something 
which may prove annoying or incon¬ 
venient; we wazn them against some¬ 
thing reaUy dangerous. 

CAVIL. See Censure. 

CAVITY. See Opening. 

CEASE, Leave Off, Discontinue. 
Cease, in French cesser, Latin cessare, 
a frequentative of cedere, to yield, sig¬ 
nifies to give up or put an end to. 
Leewe, from Anglo-Saxon leaf, per¬ 
mission^ is derived from the same root 
found m the adjective li^, dear or 
pleasing. Discontinue, with the priva¬ 


tive dis, represses the opp^ite of 
corUinve. 

To cease is neuter; to learn off and 
discontinue are active: we cease from 
doing a thing; we home off or discofi- 
iinue a thing. Cease is used either for 
particular actions or general habits: 
leave^ off more usually and properly for 
particular actions; discontinue for gen¬ 
eral habits. A restless, spoiled child 
never ceases crying until it has ob¬ 
tained what it wants; it is a mark of 
impatience not to cease lamenting when 
one is in pain. A laborer leaves off his 
work at any given hour. A delicate 
person discordinues his visits when they 
are found not to be agreeable. It 
should be our first endeavor to cease 
to do evil. It is never good to leave off 
working while there is anything to do 
and time to do it in. The discontinu¬ 
ing a good practice without adequate 
grounds evinces great instability of 
character. 

CEDE. See Give Up. 

CELEBRATE, Commemorate. CeU- 
hreUe, in Latin celebratus, participle of 
edebrare, from celeber, populous, signi¬ 
fies to gather a big assembly for some 
festive purpose. Commemorate, in 
Latin (xmmernoratvs, participle of com- 
Tnemoro, compound^ of com or cum 
and memoro, to keep in mind, simfies 
to keep in the memory of a nurnber. 

Commemorate is a species of celebrat¬ 
ing; we always commemorate when we 
celebrate, but not vice versa. Everything 
is celebrated which is distinguished by 
any marks of attention, without regard 
to the time of the event, whether pres¬ 
ent or past; but nothing is commemo¬ 
rated but what has been past. A mar¬ 
riage or a birthday is cel^ated; the an¬ 
niversary of any national event is com¬ 
memorated, Celebrating is not limited 
to any species of events or circxim- 
stances; whatever interests any num¬ 
ber of p^ons is celebrated: commemorat¬ 
ing is confined to whatever is thought 
of sufficient importance to be borne 
in mind, whether of a public or private 
nature. The election of a favorite 
member is celebrated by those who have 
contributed to his success: a remark¬ 
able preservation, whether national or 
individual, sometimes demands some 
signal act of commemoration. 

Celebrating is a festive as well as so- 
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cial act; it may be sometimes serious, 
but it is mostly mingled with more or 
less of gayety and mirth: commemorat- 
is a solemn act; it may be some¬ 
times festive and social, but it is al¬ 
ways mingled with what is serious, and 
may be altogether solitary; it is suited 
to the occasion, and calculated to re¬ 
vive in the mind suitable impressions 
of what is just. The birthday of our 
sovereign is always celebrated by his 
people with such marks of honor and 
congratulation as are due from sub¬ 
jects to a prince: the providential es¬ 
cape of our nation from destruction by 
the Gunpowder Plot is annually com¬ 
memorated by a public act of devotion, 
as also by popular demonstrations of 
joy. The Jews celebrate their feast of 
the Passover: as Christians, we com¬ 
memorate the sufferings and death of 
our Saviour by partaking of the Lord's 
Supper. 

CELEBRATED. See Famous. 

CELERITY. See Quickness. 

CELESTIAL, Heavenly. Celestial 
and heavenly derive their difference in 
signification from their different origin: 
they both literally imply belonging 
to heaven; but the former, from the 
Latin ccelumj signifies belonging to the 
heaven of heathens; the latter, which 
has its origin among believers in the 
true God, has acquired a superior 
sense, in regard to heaven as the habita¬ 
tion of the Almighty. This distinction 
is pretty faithfully observed in their 
application: celestial is apphed mostly 
in the natural sense of the heavens; 
heavenly is employed more commonly in 
a spiritual sense. Hence we speak of 
the celestial globe as distinguished from 
the terrestrial; of the celestial bodies; 
of Olympus, as the celestial abode of 
Jut )iter; of the celestial deities. 

But, on the other hand, of the heav¬ 
enly habitation, of heavenly joys or 
bliss, of heavenly spirits, and the like. 

See also Ethereal. 

CEMETERY. See Necropolis. 

CENSOR, Critic, Examiner, In¬ 
spector. These terms all sigmtv an 
official whose duty it is to see docu¬ 
ments, publications, public perform¬ 
ances, etc., and to pass judgment 
upon them. But examiner and im- 
spector emphasize the act of seeing; 
cansor and critic that of judging. 


Examiner (for the derivation of exam¬ 
ine see Discuss) is a stronger word 
than inspector. Examine means to in- 
sped. with particular care, with the in¬ 
tention of passing a judgment. Simi¬ 
larly critic is a milder and more general 
term than censor (from Latin censere, 
to rate). To censor is not merely to 
judge, but to abolish that which 
proves to be contrary to the censor’s 
judgment. These terms differ also in 
their applications. Censor is applied 
particularly to the examining and 
judging of literary material—letters 
and cables in time of war, books, 
newspapers, etc.—and of artistic pub¬ 
lic productions. A rigorous censorship 
of mail, etc., was maintained in all 
belligerent countries during the Euro¬ 
pean war. The term inspector is ap¬ 
plied to various public officials whose 
duty it is to detect any violation of the 
laws—^health - inspectors, m\]k-4nspec~ 
tors, cnstoms-inspectors, etc. The 
terms critic and examiner are less fre¬ 
quently used to refer to public officials. 

CENSURE, Animadvert, Criti¬ 
cise. Censure (see Aocusb) , Animad¬ 
vert and criticise (see Animadversion). 

To censure expresses less than to 
animadvert or criticise; one may always 
censure when one animadverts or criti¬ 
cises, To censure and animadvert are 
both personal, the one direct, the other 
indirect; criticism is directed to things, 
and not to persons only. Censuring 
consists in finding some fault, real or 
supposed: it refers mostly to the con¬ 
duct of individuals. Animadvert con¬ 
sists in suggesting some error or im¬ 
propriety; it refers mostly to matters 
of opinion and dispute; criticism con¬ 
sists in minutely examining the in¬ 
trinsic characteristics and appreciating 
the merits of each individually or the 
whole collectively; it refers to matters 
of science and learning. To censure 
requires no more than simple assertion; 
its justice or propriety often rests on 
the authority of the individual: ani¬ 
madversions require to be accompanied 
with reasons; those who animadvert on 
the proceedings or opinions of others 
must state some grounds for their ob¬ 
jections. Criticism is altogether ar^^ 
mentative and illustrative; it takes 
nothing for granted, it analyzes and 
decomposes, it compares and cambinea 
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it asserts and supports the assertions. 
The office of the censurer is the easiest 
and least honorable of the three; it 
may be assumed by ignorance and im¬ 
pertinence, it may be performed for 
the purpose of indulging an angry or 
imperious temper. The task of animad¬ 
verting is delicate; it may be resorted 
to for the indulgence of an overween¬ 
ing self-conceit. The office of a critic 
is both arduous and honorable; it can¬ 
not be filled by any one incompetent 
for the charge without exposing his 
arrogance and folly to merited con¬ 
tempt. 

See also Blame; Lash. 

Censure, Carp, Cavil,—Censure (see 
above). Carp, a Scandinavian word, 
appears in Middle English with the 
meaning of to talk (in Icelandic it 
meant to boast). The present sinister 
sense is apparently due to a confusion 
with Latin carpere, to pluck. Cavil, in 
French caviller, Latin cavillor, from 
cavilla, a taunt, and cavus, hollow, sig¬ 
nifies to be unsound or unsubstantial 
in speech. 

To censure respects positive errors; 
to carp^ and cavil have regard to what 
is trivial or imaginary: the former is 
employed for errors in persons; the 
latter for supposed defects in things. 
Censures are frequently necessary from 
those who have the authority to use 
them; a good father will censure his 
children when their conduct is censur¬ 
able. Carping and cavilling are resorted 
to only to indulge ill-nature or self- 
conceit : whoever owes another a grudge 
will be most disposed to carp at all he 
does, in order to lessen him in the 
esteem of others: those who contend 
more for victory than truth will be 
apt to cavil when they are at a loss for 
fair argument: party politicians carp 
at the measures of administration in¬ 
fidels cavil at the evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity, because they are determined 
to disbelieve. 

CEREMONIAL. See Fobmal. 

CEREMONIOUS. See Formal; 
Theatrical. 

CEREMONY. See Etiquette; 
Form. 

CERTAIN, Sure, Secure. Cer¬ 
tain, in French certain, Latin certus, 
'Comes from cemere, to discriminate. 
^ure and secure are variations of the 


same word, in French sHr, German 
sicker, Latin securus; this is com- 
poxmded of se (sine), apart, and cura, 
care, signifying without care, requiring 
no care. 

Certain and sure have regard to a per¬ 
son's convictions; secure to his interests 
or condition: one is certain from actual 
knowledge or from a belief in others; 
one is sure from a reliance upon others; 
one is secure when free from danger. 
We can be certain of nothing future 
but death; we may be sure that God 
will fulfil His promises in His own way; 
we may be secure against any loss or 
mischief if we use proper precautions. 

In respect to things the distinction 
is similar; facts, principles, and rul^ 
are certain which are certainly known 
and admitted: rules, methods, guides, 
etc., are sure which ^ard against error 
and may be depended upon; a place 
may be secure which serves to secure or 
preserve with certainty from mischief 
or danger. 

See ^so Infallible; Tangible. 

CERTAINLY. See Aye. 

CESSATION, Stop, Intermission. 
Cessation, from the verb to cease, marks 
the condition of leaving off. Stop, from 
to stop, marks that of being stopped or 
prevented from going on. Rest, from 
to resU marks the state of being quiet; 
and intermission, from intermit, marks 
that of ceasing occasionally. 

To cease respects the course of things; 
whatever does not go on has ceasm; 
things cease of themselves: stop re¬ 
spects some external action or in¬ 
fluence; nothing stops but what is siip- 
posed to be stopped or hindered by 
another: rest is a species of cessation 
that regards labor or exertion; what¬ 
ever does not move or exert itself is 
at rest: intermission is a species of 
cessation only for a time or at certain 
intervals. That which ceases or stops 
is supposed to be at an end; rest or 
intermission supposes a renewal. A 
cessation of hostilities is at all times 
desirable j to put a stop to evil practices 
is sometimes the most difficult and 
dangerous of aU undertakings: rest 
after fatigue is indispensable, for labor 
without intermission exhausts the 
frame. The rain ceases, a person or a 
ball stops running, the laborer rests 
from his toil, a fever is intermittent. 
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There is nothing in the world which 
does not cease to exist at one point or 
another: death stops every one sooner 
or later in his career: whoever is vexed 
with the cares of getting riches will 
find no rest for his mind or body; he 
will labor without intermission often¬ 
times only to heap troubles on him¬ 
self. 

CHAFE. See Rub. 

CHAGRIN. See Vexation. 

CHAIN, Fetter, Band, Shackxb. 
Chain, in French chains, Latin catena, 
signifies that which takes or holds. 
Fetter, Anglo-Saxon fetor, meant a 
shackle for the foot, and is allied to 
the word foot, feet. Band, from hind, 
signifies that which hinds. Shackle, 
Anglo-Saxon sceacul, bond, fetter, was 
originally a loose band which shook 
when the captive moved, shackle being 
from the same root as shake. 

All these terms designate the instru¬ 
ment by which animals or men are con¬ 
fined. Chain is general and indefinite; 
aU the rest are species of chains: but 
there are many chains which do not 
come under the other names; a chain 
is indefinite as to its make; it is made 
generally of iron rings, but of differ¬ 
ent sizes and shapes: fetters are larger; 
they consist of many stout chains: 
hands are in general anything which 
confines the body or the limbs; they 
may be^ either chains or even cords: 
shackle is that species of chain which 
goes on the legs to confine them; male¬ 
factors of the worst order have fetters 
on different parts of their bodies, and 

shackles on their legs. __ 

^ These terms may all be used figura¬ 
tively. The substantive chain is ap- 

S lied generally to whatever confines 
ke a chain, and the verb to chain sig¬ 
nifies to confine as with a chain: thus 
the mind is chained to rules, according 
to the opinions of the freethinkers, 
when men adhere strictly to rule and 
order: the noun fetter is seldom used 
except in the proper sense, but the 
verb to fetter signifies to control or 
prevent the proper exercise of the 
paind, as to be fettered by systems. 
Band, in the figurative sense, is appHed, 
particularly in poetry, to everything 
which is supposed to serve the purpose 
of a hand; thus love is said to have its 


silken bands. Shackle, whether as a 
substantive or a verb, retains the idea 
of impeding the progress of a person, 
not in his body only, but also in his 
mind and in his moral conduct; thus 
a man who commences life with a bor¬ 
rowed capital is shackled in his com¬ 
mercial concerns by the interest he has 
to pay and the obligations he has to 
discharge. 

CHALLENGE. See Brave. 

CHAMPION. See Combatant. 

CHANCE, Fortune, Fate. Chance 
(see Accident) is here considered as 
the cause of what falls out. Fortune, 
in French fortune, fortuna, comes 

from/or5, chance, allied to ferre, to bear 
—^fortune being that which is brought 
to one, borne in upon the sufferer. 
Fate, in Latin fatum, from fatum, par¬ 
ticiple of fari, to speak or decree, sig¬ 
nifies that which is decreed, or the 
power of decreeing. 

These terms have served at all times 
as cloaks for human ignorance; and 
before mankind was favored by the 
light of Divine Revelation they had an 
imaginary importance which has now 
happily vanished. Believ^^s in Di¬ 
vine Providence no longer conceive the 
events of the world as left to them¬ 
selves, or as under the control of any 
unintelligent or unconscious agent, but 
ascribe the whole to an overruling 
mind, which, though invisible to the 
bodily eye, is clearly to be traced by 
the intellectual eye wherever we turn 
ourselves. In conformity, however, to 
the preconceived notions attached to 
these words, we now employ them in 
regard to the agency of secondary 
causes. But how far a Christian may 
use them, without dispar^ement to 
the majesty of the Divine Being, it is 
not so much my business to inquire as 
to define their ordinary acceptation. ; 
In this ordinary sense chance is the 
generic, fortune and fate are specific 
terms: chance applies to all things, per¬ 
sonal or otherwise; fortune wad foie are 
mostly said of that which is personal. 
Chance neither forms, orders, nor de¬ 
igns; neitha: knowledge nor intention 
is attributed to it; its events are un¬ 
certain and variable; fortune forms 
plans and designs, but without choice; 
we attribute to it an intention witJfcmut 
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discernment: it is said to be blind: 
^ate forms plans and chains of causes; 
intention, loaowledge, power are 
attributea to it; its views are fixed, 
its results decisive. A person goes as 
chance directs him when he has no 
express object to determine his choice 
one way or other; his fortune favors 
him if without any expectation he gets 
the thing he wishes; his foie wills it if 
he reaches the desired point contrary 
to what he intended. Men^s success 
in their undertakings depends oftener 
on chance than on their ability; we are 
ever ready to ascribe to ourselves what 
we owe to our good fortune; it is the 
fate of some men to fail in everything 
they undertake. When speaking of 
trivial matters this lan^age is unques¬ 
tionably innocent, and any objection 
to its use must spring from an over- 
scrupiilous conscience. If I suffer my 
horse to direct me in the road I take 
to London, I may fairly attribute it to 
chance if I take the right instead of the 
left; and if in consequence I meet 
with an aOTeeable companion by the 
way, I shall not hesitate to call it my 
good fortune; and if, in spite of any 
previous intention to the contrary, I 
should be led to take the same road 
repeatedly, and as often meet with an 
agreeable companion, I shall immedi¬ 
ately say that it is my fate to meet with 
an agreeable companion whenever I go 
to London. 

See also Happen. 

Chance, Prohabilitu. — Chance (see 
above). Probability, in French proh- 
abititi, Latin probabilitas, from prob-- 
abilis and probate, to prove, signifies the 
quality of being able to be proved or 
made good. 

These terms are both employed in 
forming an estimate of future events; 
but the chance is either for or against, 
the probability is always for a thing. 
Chance is but a degree of mohahilUy; 
there may in this latter case be a chance 
where there is no probability. A chance 
affords a possibility; many chances are 
requisite to constitute a probability. 
What has been once may, xmder simi¬ 
lar oircunostances, be again; for that 
there is a chance; what has fallen to 
one man may fall to another; so far he 
has a chance in. his favor; but in all the 
of life there will be no proh-^ 


I ability of success where a man does not 
! unite industry with int^ity. Chance 
cannot be calculated upon; it is apt 
to prepuce disappointment; 
ability justifies hope; it is sanctioned 
by experience. 

Chance, Hazard. — Chance (see 
above). Hazard comes from Spanish 
azar, an unlucky throw at dice, pos¬ 
sibly allied to Arabian ol zahr, but the- 
ultimate origm is doubtful. 

Both these terms are employed to 
mark the course of future events, which 
is not discernible by the human eye* 
With the Deity there is neither chemee 
nor hazard; His plans are the result of 
omniscience: but the d^gns and 
actions of men are all dependent on 
chance or hazard. Chance may be fa^ 
vorable or unfavorable, more common¬ 
ly the former: hazard is always un¬ 
favorable; it is properly a species oi 
chance. There is a chance either erf 
gaining or losing; there is a hazard of 
losing. In most speculations the chance 
of succeeding scarcely outweighs the 
hazard of losing. 

CHANGE, Axter, Vary, Change. 
in French changer, is probably derivea 
from the Middle Latin cambio, 
diange, signifying to take one thing 
for another. Alter, from the Latin 
alter, another, signines to make a thing 
otherwise. Vary, in Latin vario, make 
various, from varius, doubtful. 

We change a thing by putting an¬ 
other in its place; we edier a thing by 
making it different from what it was 
before; we vary it by altering it in dif¬ 
ferent manners and at different times. 
We change our clothes whenever we 
put on others: the tailor dhers clothes 
which are found not to fit; and he 
vcmes the fashion of making them when¬ 
ever he makes new. A man changes 
his habits, alters his conduct, and varies 
his manner of speaking and thinkmg, 
according to circumstances. A thing 
is changed without ottering its kind; it 
is ottered without destroying its identi¬ 
ty; and it is varied without destroying 
the similarity. We change our hab¬ 
itation, but it still remains a habitar* 
tion; we alter our house, but it still re¬ 
mains the same house; we vary the 
manner of painting and decoration, but 
it may strongly resemble the manner 
in which it has been before executed. 
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Chamrs, Exchange, Barter, StibstUute, 
—Change (see preeeaing). Exchange is 
compounded of e or ex and changer^ sig¬ 
nifying to change In the place of an¬ 
other. Barter is suppc^ed to come from 
the French imraier, to cheat or beguile, 
the ultimate origin of which is doubt¬ 
ful. Substitute, in French substitiU, 
Latin snbstiUUm, from sub, instead of, 
and staiuere, to place, signifies to place 
one thing in the room of another. 

The idea of putting one person or 
thing In the place of another is com¬ 
mon to all these terms, which varies 
in the manner and the object. Change 
is the generic, the rest are specific 
terms: whatever is exchanged, bartered, 
or svbstittded is changed, but not vice 
verm. To change in respect to persons 
is to take one for another, without re¬ 
gard to whether they are alike or dif¬ 
ferent, as a king changes his ministers; 
to exchange is to take one person in 
return for another who is in like con¬ 
dition, as prisoners are exchanged in 
time of war. 

In respect to things, to change is to 
take an^hing new or fresh, whether 
alike or different. Clothes may be 
changed, or books may be changm, or 
things may be changed for others quite 
different; to exchange is to take one 
thing for another, that is, either of the 
same kind or equivalent in value, as to 
exchange one commodity for another, 
one house, or one piece of land, for 
another. To change may often be the 
result of caprice, but to exchange is 
always an act either of discretion or 
necessity. 

To barter is a species of exchangi'^, 
namely, the giving of any commodity 
for others of the same or a different 
kind; it is confined properly to what 
passes by way of commerce, as, in 
dealing with savages, to barter toys or 
knives for provisions. 

To siibstitvte is to put one person in 
the place of another for the purpose of 
doing any service or filling any office, as 
to swsUttde one for another who has 
been drawn for the militia. 

In the moral application these terms 
bear the same analogy to each other, 
with this difference, that the word bar-- 
ter is taken in a bad sense. A person 
changes his opinions; but a proneness 
to such changes evinces a want of 


firmness in the eb aracter. A good king 
at Ms death exchanges a temporal for 
an eternal crown. The mercenary 
trader barters Ms conscience for paltry 
pelf. Men of dogmatical tempers euS- 
stitute assertion for proof, and abuse for 
argument. 

Change, Variation, VidssitiLde. — 
Change and variation (see preceding). 
Vicissitude, in French vicissitude, Latin 
vi^ssitudo, from vicissim, by turns, sig¬ 
nifies changing alternately. 

Change is, both to vicissitude and 
variation, as the genus to the species. 
Every variation or vicissitude is a 
change, but every change is not a varia¬ 
tion or vicissitude. Change consists 
simply in ceasing to be the same: 
variation consists in being different at 
different times; vicissitude, in being 
alternately or reciprocally different 
and the same. AH created tMngs are 
liable to change; old tMngs pass away, 
all things become new: the humors of 
men, like the elements, are exposed to 
perpetual variations: human affairs, 
like the seasons, are subject to frequent 
vicissitudes. Changes in societies or 
families are seldom attended with any 
good effect. Variations in the state of 
the atmosphere are indicated by the 
barometer or thermometer. Vicissi¬ 
tudes of a painful nature are less dan¬ 
gerous than those wMch elevate men 
to an unusual state of grandeur. By 
the former they are brought to a sense 
of themselves, by the latter they are 
carried beyond themselves. 

ChangerAle, Mutable, Variable, In¬ 
constant, Fickle, Versatile, — Changeable, 
ready to change. Mutable, from the 
Latin mutare, to change, is the same as 
changeable. Variable means liable to 
vary. Inconstant, compounded of the 
privative in and constant, in Latin con- 
stans, from con and stare, to stand to¬ 
gether or remain the same, signifies not 
remaining the same for any long con¬ 
tinuance. Fickle, Anglo-Saxon ficol, is 
aUied to foecne, deceitful, and facen, 
fraud. Versatile, in Latin versatUis, 
from verto, to turn, signifies easy to be 
turned. 

Changeable is said of persons or 
things; mutable is said of tMngs only: 
human beings are changeable, human 
affairs are mviable. 

Changeable respects the sentiments 
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and opinions of the mind; variable, the 
state of the feelings; incomtant, the 
affections; fickle, the inclinations and 
attachments; versatile, the application 
of the talents. A changeable person 
rejects what he has once embraced in 
order to take up something new; a 
variable person likes and dislikes al¬ 
ternately the same thing; an incon¬ 
stant person likes nothing long; a 
fibkle person likes many things suc¬ 
cessively or at the same time; a ver¬ 
satile person has a talent for what¬ 
ever he likes. Changeableness arises 
from a want of fixed principles; varv- 
ahleness, from a predominance of 
humor; inconstancy, from a selhsh 
and unfeeling temper; fickleness, from 
a lightness of mind; versatility, from 
a flexibility of mind. Men are the 
most changeable andinconstant; women 
are the most variable and fickle: the 
former offend from an indifference 
for objects in general or a dimin¬ 
ished attachment for any object in 
particular; the latter from an exces¬ 
sive warmth of feeling that is easily 
biassed and ready to seize new ob¬ 
jects. People who are changeable in 
their views and plans are particularly 
unfit for the government of a state; 
those who are variable in their humors 
are unsuitable as masters; people of 
an inconstant character ought to be 
shunned as lovers; those of a fickle dis¬ 
position ought not to be chosen as 
friends. 

Changeable, variable, inconstant, and 
fickle, as applied to persons, are taken 
in the bad sense; but versatility is a 
natural gift which may be employed 
advantageously, 

CHANNBL, See Trench, 

CHAPERON, Attendant, Guide, 
Of these terms attendant is the general 
word; guide and chaperon indicate par¬ 
ticular kinds of attendants. For the 
meaning and derivation of attendant 
see Accompany, A chaperon, French 
chaperon, Italian capperone, the wearer 
of a hooded cape, signifies a woman 
who accompanies a young girl in pub¬ 
lic places to guide her, and protect her 
from annoyance. The term guide is 
applied to attendants whose function 
it is to point out the way to others-;— 
such as mountain-^mdes, guides in 
large museums or public galleries, etc. 


CHARACTER, Letter. Charade^' 
comes from the Greek ^g- 

nifying an impression or mark, from 
to imprint or stamp. LeUer 
is derived from Latin littera, a letter. 

Character is to letter as^ the genus to 
the species: every lett^ is a character; 
but every character m not a letter. 
Character is any written or printed 
mark that serves to designate some¬ 
thing; a letter is a species of character 
which is the constituent part of a 
word* Shorthand and hieroglyphics 
consist of characters, but not of letters. 
Character is employed figuratively, but 
letter is not. A grateful person has the 
favors which are conferred upon him 
written in indelible characters upon his 
heart. 

Character, Reputation. — From the 
natural sense of a stamp or mark. 
Character (see above) is figuratively 
employed for the moral mark which 
distinguishes one man from another. 
Reputation, from the French repvter, 
Latin reputare, to think, signifies wha+ 
is thought of a person. 

Character lies in the man; it is the 
mark of what he is; it shows itself on 
all occasions: reputation depends upon 
others; it is what they think of him. 
A character^ is given particularly: a 
reputation is formed generally. In¬ 
dividuals give a character of another 
from personal knowledge: public opin¬ 
ion constitutes the reputation. Char¬ 
acter has always some foundation; it 
is a positive description of something: 
reputation has more of conjecture in it; 
its source is hearsay. It is possible 
for a man to have a fair reputation who 
has not in reality a good character, 
although men of realty good character 
are not likely to have a bad reputation. 

. CHARACTERIZE. See Name. 

CHARGE- See Accuse; Attack; 
Care; Cost; Office. 

CHARM, Enchant, Fascinate, En¬ 
rapture, Captivate. Charm (see At¬ 
traction) . Enchant, French enchanter, 
is derived from Latin in, in, and can- 
tare, to sing, whence incantation is also 
derived. It signified to sing to an¬ 
other until the music entered into the 
hearer, as it were, and had some 
magical or h37pnotic effect upon Ms 
soul. Fascinate is derived from Latin 
fasdnum, a spell. Enrapture, com-- 
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pmmded of m and mpturef signifies to 
put into a rapture; and ra^ure^ from 
the lAtm raploj to seisse or carry away, 
agnifies the state of being carrim 
away; whence to enrapture signifies to 
put into that state. Captimie^ in 
Imtin capiwaim^ participle of captivo^ 
from mp&re^ to tahe, signifies to take, 
m it were, prisoner. 

To charm expresses a less powerful 
effect than to enchant; a charm is sim¬ 
ply a magieal verse used by magicians 
and sorcerers: incantation or enchant- 
nmni is the use not only of verses, but 
of any mysterious ceremonies, to pro¬ 
duce a given effect. To charm and en¬ 
chant in this sense denotes an opera¬ 
tion by means of words or motions; to 
fascinate denotes an operation by means 
of the eyes or tongue: the two former 
are less powerful acts than the latter: 
the superstitious have always had re¬ 
course to charms or enchantments, for 
the purpose of allajdr^ the passions 
of love or hatred; the Greeks believed 
that the malignant influence passed 
hy fascination from the eyes or tongues 
of envious persons, which infected the 
ambient air, and through that medium 
p^etrated and comipted the bodies of 
animals and other thmgs. Charms and 
enchantments are performed by per¬ 
sons; fascinations are performed by 
animals: the former have always some 
supposed good in view; the latter have 
always a mischievous tendency: there 
are persons who pretend to charm away 
the toothache, or other pains of the 
body: some serpents are said to have 
a fasdnaling power in their eyes by 
which they can kill the animals on 
which they have fixed them. 

To charm, erichant, and fascinate are 
taken in the improper sense to denote 
moral as well as natural operations; 
enrapture and captivate have a moral ap¬ 
plication only, in reference to those 
things which act more on the imaginar- 
tion or the moral feelings than on the 
senses. To charm in this case is to 
act as a charm; to enchcmt, to act by 
enchantment; and to fascinate, to act 
by the power of fascination; all which, 
as in the former case, denote a secret 
or involuntary influence. To enrapt¬ 
ure and captivate, on the other hand, 
denote a direct but irresistible influence. 
To charm, enchant, and enrapture, when 


{applied to the same objects, rise in 
I their sense; to enchant expresses a 
(stronger effect than to charm, and to 
\ enrapture than to enchant. Music 
ordinarily charfns, delightful music 
chamns a delicate ear: the finest music 
only is calculated to enrapture, or the 
finest ears to be enraptured. 

Beauty or fine scenery may in the 
same manner charm, enchard, or en¬ 
rapture, according to the circumstances 
of the case. 

To fasainaie and captivaie are, accord¬ 
ing to their origmai import, oftener 
used in a bad sense than a good one: 
we may sometimes speak indifferently 
of fascinating manners or a captwaMng 
address; but for the most part what 
fascinates and captivates acts on the 
passions to the injury of the under¬ 
standing: a bad woman may have 
more power to fascinate than a modest 
woman, and flowery language may 
ca-pdimte when plain si>eech would not 
be heeded. 

See also Gbace; Pusasxjre. 

CHARMED. See SPELUBOxnsTD. 

CHARMING, Delightful. 

CHARMS. See Attractions. 

CHASE. See Hunt. 

CHASM. See Breach. 

CHASTEN, Chastise. Chasten, 
chastise, both come through the French 
chdtier, from the Latin castigare, to 
make pure. 

Chasten has most regard to the end, 
chastise to the means; the former is 
an act of the Deity, the latter a human 
action: God chastens His faithful peo¬ 
ple, to cleanse them from their trans- 
gre^ons; parents chastise their chil¬ 
dren, to prevent the repetition of 
faults: afflictions are the means which 
God adopts for chastening those whom 
He wishes to make more obedient to 
his will; stripes are the means by 
which offenders are chastised. 

CHASTITY, Continence. Chasti¬ 
ty, in French chastiti, Latin castitas, 
comes from castus, pure, and the He¬ 
brew kedish, sacred. Continence, in 
I French continence, Latin continentia, 
from continens and contineo, signifies the 
act of keeping one's self within bounds. 

These two terms are equally em- 
I ployed in relation to the pleasures of 
I sense: both sore virtues, but sufficiently 
' distinct in their characteristics. 
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Chastity prescribes rules for the in¬ 
dulgence of these pleasures; coniinence 
altogether interdicts their use. Chastity 
extends its views to whatever may bear 
the smallest relation to the object 
which it proposes to regulate; it con¬ 
trols the thoughts, words, looks, at¬ 
titudes, food, dress, companjr, and, in 
short, the whole mode of living: con¬ 
tinence simply confine itself to the 
privation of the pleasures themselves; 
it is possible, therefore, to be chaste 
without being continent, and continent 
-without b^g chaste. Chastity^ is suited 
to all times, ages, and conditions; co'n- 
tinence belongs only to a state of celi¬ 
bacy; the Christiain religion enjoins 
chastity as a positive duty on all its 
followers; the Komish religion enjoins 
continence on its clerical members. 

See also Virtuous. 

CHATTELS. See Goods. 

CHATTER. See Babble; Jabber. 

CHEAPEN. See Buy. 

CHEAT, Defraud, Trick. Cheat 
comes from escheat^ Middle English 
eschete, Old French eschete, rent, that 
which falls to the landlord, from ex, 
out, and cadere, to fall. As Skeat 
says, the lords of the manor or the 
escheaters '^were often cheats in our 
sense, hence the verb.” Defraud, 
from de and fraud, is either to practise 
fraud or get from a person by fraud. 
Trick, Norman French trigue, is prob¬ 
ably influenced by Dutch irik, a pull, 
a stroke, a touch; the development of 
meaning is a little uncertain. 

These terms convey the idea of prac¬ 
tising deception, but in different ways. 
One cheats by direct and groi^ fal^ 
hood or artifice; one defrauds by a set¬ 
tled plan or contrivance; one tricks by 
a sudden invention. Cheating and 
tricking are resorted to in the common 
dealings of men; both may be equally 
low in their ends, but not equally 
base in their means. Tricking requires 
ingenuity, which is not wanted in the 
practice of cheating. Defrauding ap¬ 
plies to the more serious concerns of 
life, and for the most part involves 
a breach of confidence, as to defraud 
one's creditors. 

Cheating has respect to the delusion 
practised on the persom and may 
therefore be applied to whatever pro¬ 
duces the delusion. D^raudmg re¬ 


spects the thing wron^ully got, and 
may therefore be applied to permns, 
animals, or tiling vrhich may suffer 
from fraud: as to defraud the state, 
the revenue, or anim^ of their food. 
Tricking properly pass^ only be« 
tween men in their dealings with one 
another. 

See also Juggle. 

CHECK, Curb, Control. AE th^e 
terms express a species of restraining. 
Check and curb derive their meaning 
from natural objects. To check, in 
French checi (from the Persian word 
for king found in shah^ king), in 
reference to the movement m the 
game of chess by which the king is 
prevented moving, implies generaUj* 
to impede the course. Curb, from 
Latin cuarvare, to bend, refers to the 
binding of the horse's neck by pull¬ 
ing on the bit. To check is properly 
applied to bo^es in motion, but curb 
may be applied to those which are 
at rest or in motion: a horse with a 
tender mouth is easily check&i with a 
touch of the bridle; a young horse re¬ 
quires to be cvrh^. 

To check and to curb have also a 
moral application; to control, con¬ 
tracted from counter-roU, or to k^ep one 
roll or account against another, has 
only a moral application. To check is, 
as before, an act of much less restraint 
than to curb. Every feeling, however 
good, may sometimes require to be 
checked; the passions, or will, require 
to be curbed. 

To check is applied to individual 
acts, frequently to the act or circum¬ 
stance of the moment, as to check tbe 
forwardness of youth; to cur6 and conr^ 
trol, to the general conduct; the form^ 
in respect to bodies of men as well as 
individuals; the latter in respect to 
individuals, as to curb a people by 
laws, to control youth imtil they are 
enabled to act for themselves. 

The act of checking is applied to 
one's self; a person may check himself 
when he is going to speak: to curb and 
control are properly applied to the acts 
of others. 

Check, Chide, Reprvmxmd, Rejnove, 
Rebuke.—Chech (see above). Chide is 
a word pecuh’ar to English. It is not 
found in any other language. Repri¬ 
mand is derived from the gerundive of 
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Latin reprimere^ to repress, and so in¬ 
dicate something that ought to be 
repre^^d, hence the attempt to repress 
it by an expre^on of opinion.^ Ee- 
prom^ in French rSproumr^ Latin re- 
probo, is compounds of the privative 
syEable re and probo^ signifying to find 
the contrary of good, that is, to find 
bad, to blame. Rebuke is derived from 
Old French hmche, a log, and meant 
originally to lop, to cut back. 

The idea of expressing one's disap¬ 
probation of a person's conduct is 
common to aU these terms. A person 
is checked that he may not continue to 
do what is offensive; he is chidden for 
what he has done, that he may not 
repeat it: impertinent and forward 
p^ple require to be checked^ that they 
may not become intolerable; thought¬ 
less people are chidden when they give 
hurtful proofs of their carelessness. 
People are checked by actions and looks 
as well as words; they are chidden by 
words only: a timid person is easily 
checked: the want even of due encour¬ 
agement will serve to damp his reso¬ 
lution : the young are perpetually fall¬ 
ing into irregularities which require to 
be chidden. 

To chide marks a stronger degree of 
displeasure than reprimandj and reprv- 
mand than reprove or rebuke; a person 
may chide or reprimand in anger, he 
reprouee and rebukes with coolness: 
great offences call forth chidings; 
omissions or mistakes occasion or re¬ 
quire a reprimand: irregularities of 
conduct give rise to reproof: and im¬ 
proprieties of behavior demand rebuke. 
Chiding and reprimanding are em¬ 
ployed for offences against the indi¬ 
vidual, and in cases where the greatest 
disparity exists in the station of the 
parties; a child is chidden by his parent; 
a servant is reprimanded by his master. 
Reproving and rebuking have less to do 
with the relation or station of the 
parties than with the nature of the 
offence: wisdom, age, and experience, 
or a spiritual mission, give authority to 
reprove or rebuke those whose conduct 
has violated any law, human or divine: 
the prophet Nathan reproved King 
David for his heinous offences against 
his Maker; our Saviour rebuked Peter 
for his presumptuous mode of speech. 

See also SisnuB. 


Cheeky Stop^ — Cheeky as before, si|,. 
nifias to impede the course of a body 
in motion, that is, to cause it to 
move slowly; to stop (see Cessation) 
is to cause it not to move at all: the 
growth of a plant is checked when it 
does not grow so fast as usual; its 
growth is stopped when it ceases alto¬ 
gether to grow: the water of a river 
is stopped by a dam; the rapidity of its 
course is checked by the intervention of 
rocks and sands. 

These words admit of a similar dis¬ 
tinction when applied to the conduct 
or condition of men and things: if an 
evil be checked^ it is diminished in ex¬ 
tent; if it be stopped, it is altogether 
put an end to; so a person may be 
checked in his career, or stopped in his 
career, with the like distinction. 

CHEER, Encoubage, Compobt. 
Cheer (see Animate) . Encourage, com¬ 
pounded of en and courage, sigr^es to 
inspire with courage. Comfort is com¬ 
pounded of com or cum, and fortis, 
strong, signifying to invigorate or 
strengthen. 

To cheer regards the spirits; to en¬ 
courage, the resolution: the sad require 
to be cheered; the timid to be encour¬ 
aged, Mirthful company is suited to 
cheer those who labor under any de¬ 
pression; the prospect of success en¬ 
courages those who have any object to 
obtain. 

To cheer and comfort have both re¬ 
gard to the spirits, but the latter dif¬ 
fers in degree and manner: to cheer 
expresses more than to comfort, the 
former signifying to produce a lively 
sentiment, the latter to lessen or re¬ 
move a painful one: we are cheered in 
the moments of despondency, whether 
from real or imaginary causes; we are 
comforted in the hour of distress. 

Cheering may be effected either by 
the direct effort of others or by any¬ 
thing passing outward or inward; a 
discourse or voice cheers, a prospect or 
a reflection cheers: comforting is often 
properly effected by external objects, 
whether personal or otherwise. Cheer¬ 
ing is purely a mental operation, but 
comforting may act on the body as well 
as on the mind. 

See also Animate; Hearten. 

Cheerful, Merry, Sprightly, Gay ,— 
Cheerful signifies full of cfwer, or of 
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that which cheers. Merry, Anglo -1 CHICANERY, Pettifoggery. Chi- 
Saxon myrge, meant originaily '‘lasting canery and 'pettifoggery are both words 
a short time/^ fragile, evanescent; of obscure origin meaning the abuse of 
hence that which makes the time pass legal forms—^trickery, sophistry, and 
quickly. Sprightly should be spelled subterfuge in conducting a case. Petti- 
spritely, from sprite. Old French esp^, foggery comes from pettifogger, a legal 
a spirit (Latin spiritm), or the spirit, practitioner of inferior status who gets 
It signifies full of life, animated, up or conducts petty cases. Apart 
Sprightly is contracted from spiritedly, from this suggestion of particular at- 
Gay is from Old High German mihi, torneys of rascally practices in the de¬ 
fine, beautiful, velopment of the word pettifogg^, in- 

Cheerfvl marks an unruffled flow of stead of the general habit of quibbling 
spirits; with mirth there is more of tu- and cavilling in law-courts suggested in 
mult and noise; with sprightliness there chicanery, there is really no difference 
is more buoyancy; gayety compre- between the words, and they can be 
hends mirth and indulgence. A cheer- used interchangeably. CAfcanc was ap- 
hd person smiles; a merry person plied long ago to the game of paU-mall, 
laughs; a sprightly person dances; a then to a dispute arising in that game, 
gay person takes his pleasure. The and latterly to sharp practice, especial- 
ckeerful countenance is permanently ly in law-suits, 
so; it marks the contentment of the CHIDE. See Check. 

heart and its freedom from pain: the CHIEF, Principal, Main. Chief, 

merry face will often look sad; a in French chef, from the Latin caput, 
trifle will turn mirth into sorrow: the the head, sigmfies belongmg to the 
sprightliness of youth is often sue- uppermost p^. Principal, in French 
ceeded by the listlessness of bodily in- principal, Latin prindpedis, comes from 
firmity or the gloom of despondency: princeps, a chief or prince, signif3dng 
gayety is as transitory as the pleasures belonging to a prince. Main, from the 
upon which it' subsists; it is often fol- Scandinavian, Icelandic megn, strong, 
lowed by suUenness and discontent, signifies to a great degree. 

Cheerfulness is a habitual state of the Chief respects order and rank; privr^ 
mind; mirth is an occasional elevation cipal has regard to importance and re¬ 
ef the spirits; sprightliness lies in the spectabihty; main, to degree or quan- 
temperature and flow of the blood; tity. We speak of a chief clerk; a 
gayety depends altogether on external commander in chief; the chief person in 
circumstances. Religion is the best a city; but the principal people in 
promoter of cheerfulness; ^ it makes its a city; the principal circumstances in 
possessor pleased with himself and all a narrative, and the main object. The 
around him; company and wine are chief cities, as mentioned by geog- 
but too often the only promoters of raphers, are those which are classed in 
mirth; youth and health will naturally the first rank; the principal cities gen- 
be attended with sprightliness; a sue- eraUy include those which are the most 
cession of pleasures, an exemption from considerable for wealth and population; 
care, and the banishment of thought these, however, are not always techni- 
will keep gayety alive. cally comprehended under the name of 

Sprightliness and mirth are seldom chief cities: the main end of men's 
employed but in the proper sense as exertions is the acquirement of wealth, 
respects persons; but cheerful and gay See also Cardinal. 
are extended to different objects which Chief, Leader, Chieftain, Head.-- 
affect the senses or the mind: cheerful Chief and chieftain signify him who is 
objects are such as cheer the spirits; chief. Leader, from to lead, and head, 
gay objects please or delight the from the head, sufflciently designate 
senses; as a cheerful prospect, a cheer- their own signification. 
ful room, gay attire, a gay scene, gay Chief respects precedency in civil 
colors, etc. matters; leader regards the direction 

See also Glad; Optimistic; San- of enteiprises: chieftain is a species of 
GTjiNE. leader; and head is the superior in gen- 

CHERISH. See Foster; Nourish, eral concerns. Among savages the 
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of evesy tribe Is a despotic prince 
Ms own district, a^ing or di¬ 
recting In fMirilcnlar Factions 

and parties in a state, like savage 
tribes, must have their hmers^ to whom 
they are blindly devoted and by whom 
they are insti^ted to every desperate 
proceeding, fiobbers have their chief¬ 
tains^ who plan and direct everytMng, 
having an unlimited power over the 
band, llie heads of families were, in 
the primitive ages, the chiefs^ who in 
conjunction regulated the affairs of 
state- Chiefs have a permanent power, 
which may descend by inheritance, to 
branches of the same families: leaders 
and chieftains have a deputed power 
With which they are invested as the 
time and occasion require: heads have 
a natural power springing out of the 
nature of their birth, talents, and 
situation; it is not hereditary, but 
successive. Chiefs ought to have su¬ 
periority of birth combined with talents 
for ruling; leaders and chieftains require 
a bold and enterprising spirit; heads 
should have talents for directing. 

See also Supreme. 

CHIEFLY. See Especially. 

CHILDISH. Iotantike. Childish 
is in the manner of an infant. 

What children do is frequently sim¬ 
ple or foolish; what infants do is com¬ 
monly pretty and engaging; th^efore 
childish is taken in the bad, and infant 
tine in the good sense. Childish man¬ 
ners are very offensive in those who 
have ceased, according to their years, 
to be children; the infantine actions 
of some children evince a simplicity of 
character. 

CHILL, Cold. ChUl and coM are 
but variations of the same word, in 
German kaU, etc. 

Ckm expresses less than cold; that 
is to say, it expresses a degree of cold. 
The weather is often chilly in summer, 
but it is cold in winter. We speak oi 
taking the chill off water when the 
cold is in part removed; and of a chill 
running through the frame when the 
cM begins to penetrate the frame that 
is in a state of warmth. 

CHIMERICAL. See Utopian. 

CHOICE. See Option. 

CHOICE. See Suffocate. 

CHOLER. See Anger. 

CHOOSE, Prefer. Choose^ Anglo- 


Saxon cedmn^ is allied to Latin ytisiare^ 
to taste, Gre^ I taste. Prefer^ 

in French pr^fcrery Latin prwferOj com¬ 
pound^ of pn® and ferre, to take be¬ 
fore, signifies to take one thing rather 
than another. 

To choose is to prefer as the geni^ 
to the species: we always choose in 
preferring^ but we do not mways prc/cr 
in choosing. To choose is to take one 
thing from among others; to prefer 
is to take one thing before or rather 
than another. We sometimes choose 
from the bare nece^ity of choosing; 
but we never prefer without making a 
positive and voluntary choice. 

When we choose from a specific mo¬ 
tive, the acts of choosing and preferring 
differ in the nature of the motive. The 
former is absolute, the latter relative. 
We choose a thing for what it is, or 
what we esteem it to be of itself; we 
prefer a thing for what it has, or what 
we suppose it has, superior to another. 
Utility or convenience are grounds for 
choosing; comparative merit occasions 
the preference: we choose sometMng 
that is good, and are contented with it 
until we see something better which 
we prjrfer. We calculate and pause in 
choosing; we decide in preferring; the 
judgment determines in making the 
choice; the will or the affections de¬ 
termine in giving the preference. We 
choose things from an estimate of their 
merits or their fitness for the purpose 
proposed; we prefer them from their 
accordance with our tastes, habits, and 
pursuits. Books are chosen by those 
who wish to read; romances and works 
of fiction are preferred by "general read¬ 
ers; learned works by the scholar. 
One who wants instruction chooses a 
master, but he will mostly prefer a 
teacher whom he knows to a perfect 
stranger. Our choice is good or bad 
according to our knowledge; our ?>r^- 
erence is just or xmjust according as it 
is sanctioned by reason or otherwise. 
Our choice may be directed by our own 
experience or that of others; our 
preference must be guided by our own 
feelings. We make our choice; we give 
our preference: the first is the settled 
purpose of the mind, it fixes on the ob¬ 
ject; the latter is the inclining of the 
will, it yields to the object. 

Choosvri^ must be employed in all 
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the important concerns of life; pre- 
ferring is admi^ble in subordinate 
matters only. There is but one thing 
that is right, and that ought to be 
chosen when it is discovered: there are 
many indifferent things that may suit 
our tastes and inclinations; these we 
are at liberty to prefer. But to prefer 
what we ought not to choose is to m^e 
our reason bend to our will. The path 
of life should be chosen; but the path 
to be taken in a walk may be preferred. 
It is advisable for a youth in the choice 
of a profession to consult what he pre~ 
ferSy as he has the greatest chance of 
succeeding when he can combine his 
pleasure with his duty. A friend 
should be chosen: a companion may 
be preferred. A wife should be chosen; 
but unfortunately lovers are most apt 
to give a preference in a matter where 
a good or bad choice may determine 
one’s happiness or misery for life. A 
wise prince is careful in the choice of 
his ministers; but a weak prince has 
mostly favorites whom he prefers. 

Choosey Pick, Select .—^To choose is 
here, as in the foregoing article, a gen¬ 
eral and indefinite term, signifying to 
take one out of two or more. To pick 
is allied to peck. In Middle English 
pikhen, to pick, and pekken, to peck, 
are equivalent words. They are de¬ 
rived from pic, a sharp point, and sig¬ 
nify to take anything up with a be^ 
or a pointed thing; hence to take 
things one by one. Select, in Latin 
selectics, from seligo^ or se, apart, and 
lego, to gather, signifies properly to set 
apart. We may choose whatever comes 
in our way without regard to the num¬ 
ber of the objects to be chosen from, but 
we pick or select out of a number only; 
as to pick or select books from a li¬ 
brary: we may pick one or many out 
of a number, but we mostly select a 
number. Choosing is not always an 
act of particular design or discrimina¬ 
tion; but to pick and select signify to 
choose with care, the latter with still 
greater care than the former. What is 
picked and selected is always the best of 
its kind; but the former is commonly 
something of a physical nature, the lat¬ 
ter of a moral or intellectual description. 
Soldiers are sometimes picked to form a 
particular regiment; pieces are selected 
tQ prose or v^:^e for general purposea 


Choose, Elect.—Choose (see above). 
Elect, in Latin eledus, participle of eligo, 
is compounded of e and lego, signifying 
to gather or take out from. 

Both these terms are employed in 
r^ard to persons appointed to an 
office; the former in a general, the 
latter in a particular sense. Choosing 
is the act either of one man or of 
many; election is always that of a 
number; it is performed by the con¬ 
currence ^ of many voices. A prince 
chooses his ministers; the constituents 
elect members of parliament- A per¬ 
son is chosen to serve the office of 
sheriff; he is elected by the corpora¬ 
tion to be mayor. Chasing is an act 
of authority; it binds the pea:wn 
chosen: election is a voluntary act; 
the elected has the power of i^usal. 
People are obliged to serve in some 
offices when they are chosen, although 
they would gladly be exempt. Tne 
circumstances of being elected is an 
honor after which they eagerly a^ire, 
and for the attainment of winch they 
risk their property and use the most 
strenuous exertions. 

To elect may sometimes be extended 
in its application to persons or things 
for general purposes, which brings it 
nearer to the word choose; but election 
in this case signifies the choosing one 
out of two or more specific objects; as 
where one has several friends and 
makes his election of one to be hig 
constant companion, or a person makes 
his election where he has several al¬ 
ternatives set before him. 

CHRONICLES. See AfTECDoms, 

CHURCH. See Temple. 

CIPHER. See Zeeo. 

CIRCLE, Sphere, Orb, Globe. 
Circle comes from Latin circvlus, a 
diminutive of circus, a ring. Sphere is ^ 
derived from Latin sphtjera, a trans¬ 
literation of Greek trOalpa, a ball.' 
Orb is derived^ from Latin orbis, a 
round disk or ring. Globe comes from 
Latin globus, a b^. 

Rotundity of figure is the common 
idea e:^ressed by these terms; but the 
circle is that figure which is repre¬ 
sented on a plane superficies; the others 
are figures represented by solids. We 
draw a circle by means of compasses; 
the sphere is a round body, conceivea 
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to be foimed according to the rules of 
g^metry by the circumvolution of a 
circle round about its diameter* hence 
the whole frame of the world is de¬ 
nominated a sphere. An orh is any 
body which describes a circle; hence 
the heavenly bodies are termed orbs: 
a globe is ^any solid body the surface 
of which is in every part equidistant 
from the centre; of this description is 
the terrestrial globe, 

A cirde may be applied in the im¬ 
proper sense to any round figure which 
IS formed or supposed to be formed by 
circumscribxng a space; simple ro¬ 
tundity constitutes a circle: in this 
m^ner a circle may be formed by real 
objects, as persons, or by moral ob¬ 
jects, as pleasures. To the idea of 
prcfe is annexed that of extent around, 
in the signification of a sphere^ as a 
sphere of activity, whether applied in 
the philosophic^ sense to natural 
bodies or in the moral sense to men. 
Hollowness, as well as rotxmdity, be¬ 
longs to an orb; hence we speak of the 
orh of a wheel. Of a globe, solidity is 
the peculiar characteristic; hence any 
ball, like the ball of the earth, may be 
represented as a globe, 

CIRCUIT, Tottr, Romsm. Circuit, 
in French circuit, Latin circuitus, parti¬ 
ciple of circumeo, signifies either the 
act of going round or the extent gone. 
Tour is derived from Latin tornum 
(acc.), Greek rSpvoQ, a lathe. Round 
comes from Latin rotundus, indicating 
the motion of a wheel, from rota, wheel. 

A circuit is made for a specific end 
of a serious kind; a tour is always made 
for pleasure; a round, like a circuit, is 
employed in matters of business, but 
of a more familiar and ordinary kind. 
A judge goes his circuit at particular 
periods of time: gentlemen, in times 
of peace, consider it as an essential 
part of their education to make what 
is termed the grand tour: tradesmen 
have certain rounds, which they take 
on certain days. We speak of making 
the circuit of a place; of taking a tour 
in a given country; and going a particu¬ 
lar round, A circuit is wide or narrow; 
a tour and a round are great or little, A 
drcuit is prescribed as to extent,; a tour 
is optional; a round is prescribed or 
otherwise. 

Circuit is seldom used but in a 


specific sense; tour is seldom empIo3red 
but in regard to travelling; round 
may be taken figuratively, as when 
we speak of going one’s round of 
pleasure. 

CIRCULATE. See Spread. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE, Inclose. Cir ^ 
cumscribe, from the Latin circum, 
about, and scribere, to write, marks 
simply the surrounding with a line. 
Inclose, from the Latin inclusus, par¬ 
ticiple of includo, based on in and 
claudere, to shut, marks a species of 
confinement. 

The extent of any place is drawn out 
to the eye by a circumscription; its ex¬ 
tent is limited to a given point by an 
indosure. A garden is circumscribed by 
any ditch, line, or posts that serve as 
its boundaries; it is indosed by wall or 
fence. An inclosure may serve to cfr- 
cumscribe; but that which circum-^ 
scribes is frequently imaginary, and will 
not serve to inclose. 

See also Bound, 

CIRCUMSPECT. See Cautious. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, Situation. 
Circumstance, in Latin circumstantia, 
from circum and sto, signifies what 
stands about a thing, or belongs to it 
as its accident. Sitication, in French 
situation, comes from the Latin eiUzs, 
a place. 

Circumstance is to situation as a part 
to^ a whole: many circumstances con¬ 
stitute a situation: a situation is an 
aggregate of circumstances. A person 
is said to be in circumstances of af*' 
fluence who has an abundance of every- 
I thing essential for his comfort; he is 
in an easy sitication when nothing exists 
to create uneasiness. Circumstance re¬ 
spects that which externally affects us; 
situation is employed both for the out¬ 
ward circumstances and the inward 
feelings. The success of any under¬ 
taking depends greatly on the circum'^ 
stances under which it is begxm; the 
p^ticular situation of a person’s mind 
will give a cast to his words or actions. 
Circumstances are critical, a situation 
is dangerous. 

Circumstance, Incident, Fact. —Cfr- 
cumstance is, as before, a general term. 
Incident, in Latin inci^ns, participle 
of iricido, or in and cadere, to fall, sig- 
what falls upon or to another 
thing, and fact, in Latin foetus^ parti- 
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ciple of facere, to do, signif3dng the 
tMng done, are species of circumstances. 
Incident is what happens; /oci is what 
is done; circumstance is not only what 
happens and is done, but whatever 
is or belongs to a thing. To every¬ 
thing are annexed circumstances j either 
of time, place, age, color, or other col¬ 
lateral appendages, which changes its 
nature. Everything that moves and 
operates is exposed to incidents; ef¬ 
fects are produced, results follow, and 
changes are brought about; these are 
incidents: whatever moves and op¬ 
erates does, and what it produces is 
done or is the fact: when the artificer 
performs any work of art, it depends 
not only on his skill, but on the excel¬ 
lence of his tools, the time he employs, 
the particular frame of his mind, the 
place where he works, with a variety 
of other circumstances^ whether he will 
succeed in producing anything master¬ 
ly. Newspapers abound with the vari¬ 
ous incidents which occur in the animal 
or the vegetable world, some of which 
are surprising and singular; they like¬ 
wise contain a number of facts which 
serve to present a melancholy picture 
of human depravity. 

Circumstance is as often employed 
with regard to the operations^ or prop¬ 
erties of things, in which case it is most 
analogous to incident and fact; it may 
then be employed for the whole affair, 
or any part of it whatever that can be 
distinctly considered- Incidents and 
facts either are circumstances or have 
circumstances belonging to them. A 
remarkably abundant crop in any par¬ 
ticular part of a field is for the a^i- 
culturist a singular circumstance or in¬ 
cident; this may be rendered more sur¬ 
prising if associated with unusual 
sterility in other parts of the same 
field. A robbery may either be a fact 
or a circumstance; its atrocity may be 
aggravated by the murder of the in¬ 
jured parties, the savageness of the per¬ 
petrators, and a variety of circurn- 
stances. Circumstance comprehends in 
its signification whatever may be 
said or thought of anything; incident 
carries with it the idea of whatever 
may befall or be said to befall any¬ 
thing; fact includes in it nothing but 
what really is or is done. A narrative, 
therefore, may contain many cfrcwm- 

r 


stances and incidents without any /arf, 
when what is related is either fictitious 
or not positively known to have hap¬ 
pened: it is necessary for a novel or 
play to contain much incidentj but 
not factSj in order to render it inter¬ 
esting; history should contain notMng 
but facts, as authenticity is its chief 
merit. 

Circumstantial, Partietdar, Minute .— 
CircumstantiaL, from circumstance, sig¬ 
nifies consisting of circumstances. Par¬ 
ticular comes from Latin pariictda, a 
double diminutive of partem (acc.), 
part; hence a very little part. Minute, 
in French minute, Latin minvtus, par¬ 
ticiple of minu&re, to diminish, signifies 
diminished or reduced to a very small 
point. 

Circumstantial expresses less than 
particular, and that less than minute. 
A circumstantial account contains all 
leading events; a particular account 
includes every event and movement, 
however trivial; a minute account 
omits nothing as to person, time, pla<^, 
figure, form, and every other trivial 
circumstance connected with the events. 
A narrative may be circumstantial, par- 
iicular, or minute; an inquiry, in¬ 
vestigation, or description may be 
minute. An event or occurrence may 
be particular, a circumstance or par¬ 
ticular may be minute. 

CITE, Quote. Cite is derived from 
Latin citare, a frequentative of dere, to 
arouse (compare excite, incite, etc,). 
As applied to persons it means to 
arouse, to summon; it was figuratively 
apphed to things in a similar sense. 
To cite a passage in a book or an in¬ 
stance in history meant to summon it 
to bear witness- Quote is derived from 
Latin quotare, to mark off into chap¬ 
ters or verses for reference, from 
qicotvs, how much (compare quota); 
from the significance to mark off it 
came to mean the repeating of the 
words marked off. 

To die is employed for persons or 
things; to quote for things only: au¬ 
thors are dted, passages from their 
works are quoted: we die only by au¬ 
thority; we quote for general purposes 
of convenience. Historians ought to 
die their authority in order to strength¬ 
en their evidence and inspire con¬ 
fidence; controversialists mu^ auot^ 
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tiie objectionable p^a^ages in those 
works which they wish to confute: it 
is prudent to die no one who^ au¬ 
thority is questionable; it is super¬ 
fluous to qmie anything that can be 
OMily perused in the original. 

CiUf Summan. —The idea of calling 
a authoritatively to appear is 

common to these terms, die is used 
in a general sense, summan in a particu¬ 
lar and technical sense: a person may 
be died to appear before his superior; 
he is mmmomd to appear before a 
court: the station of the individual 
giv^ authority to the act of citing; 
the law itself gives authority to that 
of mimraoning. When die is used in a 
legal sense, it is mostly employed for 
witnesses, and eumrtion for every oc¬ 
casion: a person is died to give evi¬ 
dence; he is mmmoned to answer a 
charge. CUe is seldomer used in the 
legal sense than in that of calling by 
name, in which general acceptation it 
is employed with regard to authors, as 
specified in the preceding article, and 
in some few other connections: the 
legal is the ordinary sense of summon; 
it may, however, be extended in its 
application to a military summons of 
a fortified town, or to any call for 
which there may be occasion; as when 
we speak of the sumTuons which is 
given to attend the death-bed of a 
friend; or, figuratively, death is said 
to summon mortals from this world. 

CIVIL, PoLiTB. Civil, in French 
cwil, Latin dvUis, from dvis, a citizen, 
sifflifies belonging to or becoming a 
citizen. Polite, in French poli, Latin 
politus, participle of polire, to polish, 
signifies properly polii^ed. 

These two epithets are employed to 
denote differmt modes of acting in 
social intercourse: polite expresses more 
than dvil; it is possible to be dvil with¬ 
out being polite: politeness supposes 
dmlity and something in addition. 
Cwility is confined to no rank, age, 
condition, pr country; all have an op¬ 
portunity with equal propriety of being 
dvil, but not so with polUenass; that 
requires a certain degree of equality,, 
at least the equality of education; it 
would be contradictory for masters 
and servants, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, to be wlUe to one 
another. Cwility is a Christian duty; 


there are times when every man ought 
to be dml to his nei#ibor:^ politenem 
is rather a voluntary devotion of oim- 
selv^ to others: among the inferior 
orders dmlity is indispensable; ^an 
uncivil person in a subordinate station 
is an obnoxious member of society: 
among the higher orders politeness is 
often a substitute; and, where the 
form and spirit are combined, it super¬ 
sedes the necessity of dvilUy: politeness 
is the sweetener of human society; it 
gives a charm to everytMng that is 
said and done. Civility is contented 
with pleasing when the occasion offers: 
polUeness seeks the opportunity to 
please; it prevents the necessity of 
asking by anticipating the wishes; it 
is full of delicate attentions, ^d is an 
active benevolence in the minor con¬ 
cerns of life. Civil is therefore most 
properly applied to what passes from 
and to persons of inferior condition; 

: as the peasantry are very dvil. 

Or it may be applied to the ordinary 
transactions of life without distinc¬ 
tion of rank. 

Polite is applied to those who are in 
a condition to have good-breeding. 

Civility is rather a negative than a 
positive quality, implying the ab¬ 
sence of rudeness. Politeness requires 
positive and peculiar properties of the 
head and heari;, natural and acquired. 
To be dvil, therefore, is the least that 
any one can be to another if he do not 
wish to offend; but politeness, where it 
is real, is as strong an indication of 
kindness in the outward behavior as 
the occasion calls for. 

The term dvil may be applied figu¬ 
ratively, but politeness is a characteris¬ 
tic of real persons only. 

See also Temporal. 

Cunt, Obliging, Complaisant,—Civil 
is more general than obliging, which 
signifies ready to oblige. One is al¬ 
ways curil when one is (Migir^, but 
not always obliging when one is cml, 
CivU applies to words or manner as 
well as to the action; obliging, to the 
action only. As cwil is indefinite in 
its meaning, so it is indiscriminate in 
its application; obliging, on the othei 
hand, is confined to what passes be¬ 
tween particular persons or under par¬ 
ticular circumstances. Strangers may 
be dvil, and persons may frequently 
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be cM who from their situation^ may 
be expected to be otherwise; one 
friend is obliging to another. 

Civil and obliging both imply a de¬ 
sire to do a kindness; but complain 
which is a variation of com-- 
placeni, from complaceo^ to be highly 
pleased, signifies the desire of receiv¬ 
ing pleasure, which is a refined mode 
of doing a kindness. 

Civilityy lying very much in the man¬ 
ner, nmy be put on, and complaisance, 
implying a concern to please by being 
pleased, may be bad if it lead one to 
consult the humors of others to the 
sacrifice of duty or propriety. 

CIVILITY*. See Benefit. 

CIVILIZATION. See CnnTivATioN. 

CLAIM, See Ask; Pretension; 
Right. 

CLAMOR. See Noise. 

CLAMOROUS. See Lotid. 

CLANDESTINE, Secret, Clan¬ 
destine y in Latin clandestinics, comes 
from clam, secretly. Secret, in French 
secret, Latin secretm, participle of 
secemere, to separate, signifies remote 
from observation. 

Clandestine expresses more than 
secret. To do a thing clandestinely is to 
elude observation; to do a thing 
secretly is to do it without the knowl¬ 
edge of any one: what is clandestine 
is unallowed, which is not necessarily 
the case with what is secret. With 
the clandestine must be a mixture of 
art; with secrecy caution and man¬ 
agement are requisite: a clandestine 
marriage is effected by a studied plan 
to escape notice; a secret marriage is 
conducted by the forbearance of all 
communication; conspirators have 
many clandestine proceedings and secret 
meetings: an unfaithful servant clan¬ 
destinely conveys away his master^s 
property from his premises; a thief 
secretly takes a purse from the pocket j 
of a bystander. ' 

CLASP^ Hug. Embrace. Cltzsp is 
a word confined to English. It first 
appears in the fourteenth century; it 
means to fasten by two interlocking 
parts. Hug, may be a Scandinavian 
word related to Icelandic hngga, to 
soothe; hu^na, to please. Embrace, in 
French mwrasser, is compounded of 
en and hms, arm, Latin hrachia, arms, 
signifying to take or lock in one’s arms. 


All thej^ terms are employed to 
press the act of indosing another in 
one’s arms: clasp marks t.his action 
when it is performed with the warmth 
of true aifaction; hug is a ludicrous 
^rt of daspingy which is the conse¬ 
quence of ignorance or extravagant 
feeling; embrace is simply a mode of 
ordinary salutation: a parent will dasp 
his long-lost child in his arms on their 
re-meeting; a peasant in the exce^ ot 
his raptures would throw Ms body, m 
well as his armi^ over the object of 
his joy, and stifle with hugging Mm 
whom he meant to embrace; in the 
CJontinental parts of Europe embracings 
between males, as well as females, is 
universal on meeting after a long 
absence, or on taking leave for a 
length of time; embraces are sometimes 
^ven in England between near rela¬ 
tives, but in no other case, 

Cdsp and embrace may be applied to 
other objects besides persons in tho 
same sense. 

CLASS, Obber, Rank, Degree. 
Class is derived from Latin classis, a 
faction, a division, a fleet. Order, 
Latin ordo, is allied to Latin ordiri, to 
begin, from oriri, to rise. Rank, Old 
French reng, comes from Old High 
German hrinc, a ring of men. Degree, 
in French degrS, comes from the I^tin 
gradus, a stop. 

Class is more general than order; de¬ 
gree is more specific than rardz. Class 
and order are said of the persons who 
are distinguished; rank and degree of 
the distinction itself: men belong to 
a certain doss or order; they hold 
a certain rank; they are of a eertam 
degree: among the Romans all the 
citizens were distinctly Mvided into 
classes according to their ^property; 
but in the modem constitution of so¬ 
ciety classes are distingui^ed from 
one another on general, moral, or civil 
grounds; there are reputable or dis¬ 
reputable dosses; the laboring class, 
the class of merchants, mechanics, etc.; 
order has a more particular significa¬ 
tion; it is founded upon some positive 
civil privilege or distinction: the gen¬ 
eral orders are divided into higher, low¬ 
er, and middle, arising from the unequal 
distribution of wealth and power; the 
particular orders are those of the no 
bility of the clergy, of freemasoiiry; 
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md the like: ranJc distinguishes one 
indivldnal from another; it is pecul¬ 
iarly applied to the nobility and the 
gentry, although every man in the 
community holds a certain rank in 
relation to those who are above or 
below him: degree^ like rankj is ap¬ 
plicable to the individual, but only 
in particular cases; literary and scien¬ 
tific degrees are conferred upon su¬ 
perior merit in different departments 
of science; there are likewise degrees 
in the same rank, whence we speak of 
men of high and low degree. 

Class, Arrange, Range. —To class, 
from tne noun doss, signifies to put 
in a class. Arrange and range both 
come from the Old French rangier, 
from reng, Old High German hrinc, a 
ring, a row— arrange being formed by 
the addition of Latin ad (to) to the 
French verb. 

The general qualities and attributes 
of things are to be considered in doss¬ 
ing; their fitness to stand by each 
other must be considered in arranging; 
their capacity for forming a line is the 
only thing to be attends to in rang¬ 
ing. Classification serves the purposes 
either of public policy or science; ar¬ 
ranging is a matter of convenience to 
the individual himself; ranging is a 
matter of convenience for others: men 
are dossed into different bodies accord¬ 
ing to some certain standard of prop¬ 
erty, power, education, occupation, 
etc.; furniture is arranged in a room 
according as it answers in color, shade, 
convenience of situation, etc.; men are 
ranged in order whenever they make a 
procession. All these words require 
more or less exercise of the intellectual 
faculty, but classing is a more abstract 
and comprehensive act than either ar¬ 
ranging or ranging. All objects, ex¬ 
ternal or internal, may admit of classi¬ 
fication, according to their similitudes 
and differences; but arranging and 
ranging are particular acts employed 
in regard to famifiar objects, and the 
order in which they ought to be placed. 
Ideas are classed by the logician into 
simple and complex, abstract and con¬ 
crete; an individual arranges his own 
ideas in his mind: words are classed by 
the grammarian into different parts of 
speech: words axe arranged by the 
writer in a sentence^ so as to be suit¬ 


able. To arrange is a more complex 
proceeding than simply to range; a 
merchant or tradesman arranges his 
affairs when they are got into confusion, 
but a shopkeeper ranges Ms goods in 
such manner as best to set them out 
to view. 

These words are applied figuratively 
in the same sense. 

CLASSIC. See Academic. 

CLEAN, Cleaney, Pure. Clean 
and deanly come from Anglo-Saxon 
dome, pure, bright, which in German 
developed the special sense of little— 
German Mein. Pure, in French pur, 
Latin purus. 

Clean expresses a freedom from dirt 
or soil; cleanly the disposition or habit 
of being clean. A person who keeps 
Mmself clean is deanly; a cleanly ser¬ 
vant takes care to keep other tMngs 
dean. Clean is employed either in the 
proper or the figurative sense; pure^ 
mostly in the moral sense: the hands 
should be dean; the heart should be 
pure; it is the first requisite of good 
writing that it should be clean; it is 
of the first importance for the morals 
of youth to be kept pure. 

CLEANSE, See Sanctify. 

CLEAR, Lucid, Bright, Vivid. 
Clear, see Absolve. Lucid, in Latin 
lucidus, from lucere, to sMne, and lux, 
light, signifies having light. Bright, 
see Brightness. Vivid, Latin vividus, 
from vivere, to live, signifies being in a 
state of life. 

These epithets mark a gradation in 
their sense; the idea of light is com¬ 
mon to them, but clear expresses less 
than lucid, lucid than bright, and bright 
less than vivid; a mere freedom from 
stain or dulness constitutes the dear¬ 
ness; the return of light, and conse¬ 
quent removal of darkness, constitutes 
lucidity; brightness supposes a certain 
strength of light; vividness b, freshness 
combined with the strength, and even 
a degree of brilliancy: a sky is clear 
that is divested of clouds: the atmos¬ 
phere is ludd in the day, but not in 
the night; the sun sMnes bright when 
it is unobstructed by anytMng in the 
atmosphere; lightning sometimes pre¬ 
sents a vivid redness, and sometimes a 
vivid paleness: the light of the stars 
may be dear, and sometimes bright, 
but never vivid; the light of the sun is 
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rather bright than clear or vivid; the 
light of the moon is either dear, bright^ 
or vivid. These epithets may with 
equal propriety be applied to color as 
well as to light: a clear color is un- 
mixed with any other; a bright color 
has something striking and strong in 
it; a vivid color something lively and 
fresh in it. 

In their moral application they pre- 
se^e a^ similar distinction: a con¬ 
science is said to be clear when it is 
free from every stain or spot; a de¬ 
ranged understanding may have licdd 
intervals; a bright intellect throws 
light on everything around it; a vivid 
imagination glows with every image 
that nature presents. 

See also Apparent; Diaphanous; 
Euphonious; Fair. 

Clearly, Distinctly. —That is seen 
dearly of which one has a clear view 
independent of anything else; that is 
seen distinctly which is seen so as to 
distinguish it from other objects. We 
see the moon clearly whenever it shines, 
but we cannot see the spots in the moon 
distinctly without the help of glasses. 
What we see distinctly must be seen 
clmrly, but a thing may be seen clearly 
without being seen distinctly. A want 
of light, or the intervention of other 
objects, prevents us from seeing clearly; 
distance, or a defect in the sight, pre¬ 
vents us from seeing distinctly. Old 
men often see clearly, but not distinctly; 
they perceive large or luminous objects 
at a distance, but they cannot distin¬ 
guish such small objects as the char¬ 
acters of a book without the help of 
convex glasses; short-sighted persons, 
on the contrary, see near objects dis¬ 
tinctly, but they have no dear vision 
of distant ones, unless they are viewed 
through concave glasses. 

Clearness, Perspicuity. — Clearness, 
from clear, is here used figuratively to 
mark the degree of light by which one 
sees things distinctly. Perspicuity, in 
French perspicuity, Latin perspicuitas, 
from perspicuus and perspicere, to look 
througln signifies the quality of being 
able to be seen through. 

These epithets denote qualities equal¬ 
ly requisite to render a discourse in¬ 
telligible, but each has its peculiar 
character. Clearness respects our ideas 
and springs from the distinction of the 


things themselves that are discu^ed: 
perspicuity respects the mode of ex¬ 
pressing the ideas, and spriogs from 
the good qualities of style. It requires 
a dear head to be able to see a subject 
in all its bearings and relations; to 
distinguish all the niceties and shades 
of difference between things that bear 
a strong resemblance, and to separate 
it from all irrelevant objects that in¬ 
termingle themselves with it. But 
whatever may be our dearness of con¬ 
ception, it is requisite, if we would 
communicate our conceptions to others, 
that we should observe a purity in our 
mode of diction, that we should be 
particular in the choice of our terms, 
careful in the disposition of them, and 
accurate in the construction of our 
sentences; that is perspicuity which, 
as it is the first, so, according to 
Quintilian, it is the most important 
part of composition. 

Clearness of intellect is a natural 
gift; perspicuity is an acquired art: 
although intimately connected with 
each other, yet it is possible to have 
dearness without perspicuiiy, and per¬ 
spicuity without clearness. People of 
quick capacities will have dear ideas 
on the subjects that offer themselves 
to their notice, but for want of educa¬ 
tion they may often use improper or 
ambiguous phrases; or by errors of 
construction render their phraseology 
the reverse of perspicuous: on the 
other hand, it is in the power of some 
to express themselves perspicuously on 
subjects far above their comprehen¬ 
sion, from a certain facility which 
they acquire of catching up suitable 
modes of expression. The study of 
the classics and mathematics is most 
fitted for the improvement of clear¬ 
ness; the study of grammar, and the 
observance of good models, wiU serve 
most effectually for the acquirement of 
perspicuity. 

CLEAVE. See Stick. 

CLEFT. See Jagged. 

CLEMENCY, Lenity, Mercy. 
Clemency is in Latin dementia, signify¬ 
ing mildness. Lenity is in Latin lenitas, 
from lenis, soft. Mercy is derived from 
Latin merces, pay, which has developed 
into words of curiously diverse mean¬ 
ings — mercenary, merchant, French 
merd, thanks, etc. In this connection 
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it Hignifies that which brm^ a reward 
in heaven, and is influenced by the 
Latin mimricordiaj pitiful of hesrt. 

All these terms agree in denoting the 
disposition or act of forbearing to in¬ 
flict pain by the exercise of power, 
Chmmcy and ImUy are employed only 
toward offenders; mercy toward all 
who are in trouble, whether from their 
own fault or any other cause. Clem-’ 
ency Mm in the dispodtion; lenity and 
mercy, in the act; the former as re- 
j^>ects superiors in general, the latter 
in regard to those who are invested 
with civil power: a monarch displays 
his dememy by showing mercy; a 
master shows Imity by not inflicting 
punishment where it is deserved. 
Clemency is arbitrary on the part of the 
dispenser, flowing from his will, inde¬ 
pendent of the object on whom it is 
bmtowed: lenity and mercy are dis¬ 
cretionary, they always have regard 
to the object and the nature of the 
offence or misfortunes; lenity, there¬ 
fore^ often serves the purposes of dis¬ 
cipline, and mercy those of justice, by 
forgiveness instead of punishment; but 
clemency sometimes defeats its end by 
forbearing to punish where it is need¬ 
ful. A mild master, who shows dem- 
en^ to a faithless servant by not 
bringing him to justice, often throws 
a worthless wretch upon the public to 
commit more atrocious depredations, 
A well-timed lenity sometimes recalls 
an offender to himself, and brings him 
back to good order. Upon this prin¬ 
ciple the EngHsh constitution has wise¬ 
ly left in the hands of the monarch the 
discretionary power of showing mercy 
in aU cases that do not demand the 
utmost rigor of the law. 

CLERGYMAN, Parson, Priest, 
Minister. Clergyman is derived from 
Latin clericm, from Greek icXypiKSc, 
jcX^poc, a lot); in Late Greek it sigr 
nifies the consecrated members of a 
Christian society, whose lot or portion 
^'is in the Lord,^^ Parson is derived 
from L^tin y&rsona, a person of rank, 
and meant a person of rank in a Chris¬ 
tian society. Priest comes from the 
Greek wpeel^Orepoc, signifyiM an dder 
who holds the sacerdotal office. Min¬ 
ister, in Latin minister, a servant, from 
minor, less or inferior, signifies Mterally 
one who performs a subordinate office. 


It acquired a special significance be¬ 
cause of the Chiistian emphasis upon 
humility. The Pope called himself 
the ‘‘servant of the servants of Jesus 
Christ.^^ 

The word clergyman applies to such 
as are regularly bred according to the 
forms of the national reMgion, and ap- 
pMes to none else. In this sense we 
speak of the English, the French, and 
Scotch clergy without distinction. A 
parson is a species of dergyman who 
ranks the highest in the three orders 
of inferior clergy, that is, parson, vicar, 
and curate; the parson being a techni¬ 
cal term for the rector, or he who holds 
the Mving: in its technical sense it has 
now acquired a definite use, but in 
general conversation it is become al¬ 
most a nickname. The word dergy¬ 
man is always substituted for parson 
in poMte society. When priest ^ re¬ 
spects the Christian reMgion it is a 
species of dergyman, that is, one who 
is ordained to officiate at the altar 
in distinction from the deacon, who is 
only an assistant to the priest. But the 
term priest has likewise an extended 
meaning in reference to such as hold 
the sacerdotal character in amr form 
of reMgion, as the priests of the Jews, or 
those of the Greeks, Romans, Indians, 
and the like. A minister is one who 
actually or habitually officiates. Clergy¬ 
men are therefore not always strictly 
ministers, nor are aM ministers dergy- 
men. If a dergyman delegates his func¬ 
tions altogether he is not a minist^; 
nor is he who presides over a dissenting 
congregation a dergyman. In the 
former case, however, it would be in¬ 
vidious to deprive the dergyman of the 
name of minister of the Gospel, but in 
the latter case it is a misuse of the 
term dergyman to apply it to any 
minister who does not officiate accord¬ 
ing to the form of an estabMshed 
reMgion. 

CLEVER, Setlette, Expert, Dex- 
terdxts, Adroit. Clever, Middle Eng¬ 
lish diver, ready to seize, is allied to 
Middle EngMsh dwer, a claw, SMlftd 
comes from sMU, a Scandinavian word 
whidi meant originally intelligent, dis¬ 
cerning. Expert, in French expert, 
Latin expertus, participle of experior, 
to search or try, signifies searched and 
tried. Dexterous, in Latin dexter, sig- 
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mfies the quality of doing rightly, as 
with the right hand. AdroU is derived 
from the French phrase d droU, from 
Latin od (to)and dir^um, right, justice, 
tdtimately from regeire, to order or rule. 

Cleverness is mental power employed 
in the ordina^ concerns of life: a per¬ 
son is clever in business. Skill is both 
a mental and corporeal power, exerted 
in mechanical operations and practical 
sciences: a physician, a lawyer, or an 
artist is skilful: one may have a skill 
in divination, or a skill in painting. 
lExpertness and dexterity require more 
corporeal than mental power exerted 
in minor arts and amusements: one is 
expert at throwing the quoit: deoderous 
in the management of hors^. Adroit¬ 
ness is altogether a corporeal talent, 
employed only as occasion may require: 
one is adroit at eluding the blows aimed 
an adversary. Cleverness is rather 
a natural gift; skill is devemess im¬ 
proved by practice and extended 
knowledge; expertness is the effect of 
long practice; dexterity arises from 
habit combined with a^hty; adroit¬ 
ness is a species of dexterity arising from 
a natural agility. A person is clever at 
drawing who shows a taste for it, and 
executes it well without much instruc¬ 
tion: he is skilful in drawing if he un¬ 
derstands it both in theory and prac¬ 
tice; he is expert in the use of the bow 
if he can^ use it with expedition and 
effect; he is dexterovs at any game when 
he goes through the manoeuvres with 
celerity and an unerring hand; he is 
adroit if, by a quick, sudden, and well- 
directed movement of his body, he 
effects the object he has in view. 

CLEVERNE^SS. See Gumption. 

CLIMACTERIC, Critical, Dan¬ 
gerous. These words all suggest a 
time of suspense, when some misfort¬ 
une may be about to fall. Of the 
three words climacteric is the most 
specific. Climacteric, from the Greek 
KXifmi^p, a roimd or step of a ladder, 
pertains to one of the supposed critical 
and dangerous steps or periods in hu¬ 
man life, in which some great change 
is by some believed to take place in 
the human constitution. The num¬ 
bers 7 and 9 are thought by many to 
mark the years of age when such steps 
or periods are reached, and when dan¬ 
gerous attacks of sickness may be 


expected. The most critical period 
of all, according to belief, and known 
as the grand dimactericy Is within the 
63d year, that is 7x9, of a man’s 
hfe, when his constitution is said to 
decline rapidly, involving him in criti¬ 
cal illness till the year has passed and 
old age begins. 

CriticdL (see CRmcAL) and danger¬ 
ous (see Danger) are less limited in 
their application. Dangerous is a 
stronger word than critical. Critical 
suggests the possibility of misfortune; 
dangerous the probabOity. 

CDIMB. See Arise. 

CLOAK, Mask, Blind, Veil. These 
are figurative terms, e^qn-essive of dif¬ 
ferent modes of intentionally keeping 
something from the view of others. 
They are borrowed from those familiar 
objects which serve similar purpoms in 
co m mon life. Cloak and mask express 
figuratively and properly more than 
blind or veU. The two former keep 
the whole object out of sight; the two 
latter only pariially intercept the view. 
In this figurative sense they are all em¬ 
ployed for a bad purpose. The dooM, 
the masky and the oliim serve to deceive 
others; the veil serves to deceive one’s 
self. The whole or any part of a char¬ 
acter may be concealed by a blind; a 
part, though not the whole, may be con¬ 
cealed by a mask, A blind is not only 
employed to conceal the charact^, but 
the conduct or proceedings. We carry 
a cloak and a mask about with us; but 
a blind is something external. The 
dock, as the external garm^t, is the 
most convenient of all coverings for 
entirely keeping concealed what we 
do not wish to be seen; a good out¬ 
ward deportment serves as a dmk to 
conceal a bad character. A mask hides 
only the face; a nmsky therefore, serves 
to conceal only as much as words and 
looks can effe^. A blind is intended 
to shut out the fight and prevent ob¬ 
servation; whatever, therefore, con¬ 
ceals-the real truth, and prevents sus¬ 
picion by a false exterior, is a blind. A 
veil prevents a person from seeing as 
well as being seen; whatever, therefore, 
obscures the mental sight acts as a veil 
to the mind’s eye. Religion is unfortu¬ 
nately the object which may serve to 
doak the worst of purposes and the 
worst of characters: its importance in 
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the eyes of all men makes it the most 
effectual passport to their counten^ce 
and sanction; and its external obser¬ 
vances render it the most convenient 
mode of presenting a false profession 
to the eyes of the world: those, there¬ 
fore, who set an undue value on the 
ceremonial part of religion do but 
encourage tms most heinous of all sins, 
by suffering themselves to be imposed 
upon by a doak of religious hypocrisy. 
False friends always wear a mask; they 
cover a malimant heart xmder the 
smiles and endearments of friendship. 
Illicit traders mostly make use of some 
blind to facilitate the carrying on their 
nefarious practices. Among the vari¬ 
ous arts resorted to in the metropolis 
by the needy and profligate, none is 
so bad as that which is made to be a 
blind for the practice of debauchery. 
Prejudice and passion are the ordinary 
veils which obscure the judgment and 
prevent it from distinguishing the 
truth. 

CLOG, Load, Encumber. Clog in 
Middle English means the wooden 
sole of a shoe; hence a hindrance. 
For the derivation of load see Freight. 
Encumber is from French encombrer, 
Latin in and Late Latin comhrus^ an 
obstacle. 

Clog is figuratively employed for 
whatever impedes the motion or action 
of a thing, drawn from the familiar 
object which is used to impede the 
motion of animals: load is used for 
whatever occasions an excess of weight 
or materials. A wheel is clogged, or a 
machine is clogged; a fire may be loaded 
with coals, or a picture with coloring. 
The stomach and memory may be 
either clogged or loaded: in the former 
case by the introduction of improper 
food, and in the second case by the 
introduction of an improper quantity. 
A memory that is clogged becomes con- I 
fused, and confoimds one thing with! 
another; that which is loaded loses the' 
impression of one object by the intro¬ 
duction of another. Clog and encum¬ 
ber have the common signification of 
interrupting or troubling by means of 
something irrelevant. Whatever is 
clogged has scarcely the liberty of mov¬ 
ing at aU; whatever is encumbered 
moves and acts, but with difficulty. 
When the Boots of plants axe dogged 


with mould, or any improper substance, 
their growth is almost stopped; weeds 
1 and noxious plants are encumbrances 
I in the ground where flowers should 
i grow. 

I CLOISTER, Convent, Monastery. 
j Cloister, Latin claustrum, means literal- 
! ly an enclosure, and signifies a certain 
close place in a convent, or an en¬ 
closure of houses for canons, or, in gen¬ 
eral, a religious house. Conv^t, from 
the Latin conventus, a meeting, and 
j conmnire, to come together, signifies a 
i religious assembly. Monastery, in 
French monasthre, signifies a habita¬ 
tion for monks, from the Greek fiovog, 
alone. 

The proper idea of cloister is that of 
seclusion; the proper idea of convent is 
that of community; the proper idea of 
a monastery is that of sohtude. One is 
shut up in a cloister, put into a convent, 
and retires to a monastery. Whoever 
wishes to take an absolute leave of the 
world shuts himself up in a cloister; 
whoever wishes to attach himself to a 
community that has renounced all 
commerce with the world goes into a 
convent; whoever wishes to shun all hu¬ 
man intercourse retires to a monastery. 
In the cloister our liberty is sacrificed; 
in the convent our worldly habits are 
renounced, and, those of a regular relig¬ 
ious community being adopted, we sub¬ 
mit to the yoke of established orders: 
in a monastery we impose a sort of 
voluntary exile upon ourselves; we 
live with the view of living only to 
God. In the ancient and true monas¬ 
teries the members divided their time 
between contemplation and labor; but 
as population increased and towns 
mxiltiplied monasteries were, properly 
speaking, succeeded by convents. In 
ordinary discourse cloister is employed 
in an absolute and indefinite manner: 
we speak of the cloister to designate a 
monastic state; as entering a cloister; 
burying one's self in a cloister; penances 
and mortifications are practised in a 
cloister. It is not the same thing when 
we speak of the cloister of the Benedic¬ 
tines and of their monastery; or the 
cloister of the Capuchins and their 
convent. 

CLOSE, Compact. Close is from 
the French dos, and Latin dausus, the 
participle of davdere, to shut. Compact 
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is derived from Latin compacttcs, cum. There is^ however^ a further distinc- 
together, and pangere, to fasten, to fit, tion between these two words: to dose 
and signifies fitted, close, form. properly denotes the bringing anything 

Proximity is expressed by both these close, and may, therefore, be applied 
terms; the former in a general and to any opening or cavity^ which may 
the latter in a restricted sense. Two thus be filled up or covered over for 
bodies may be close to each other, a permanency; as to dose a wound, 
but a body is compact with regard to to dose the entrance to any place; but 
itself. Contact is not essential to con- shvMing implies merely an occasional 
stitute closeness; but a perfect ad- stoppage of an entrance by that which 
hesion of all the parts of a body is movable: whatever is shtd may be 
is essential to produce compactness, opened in this sense; not only a door, a 
Lines are close to each other that book, or a box may be sfmt, but also 
are separated but by a small space; the ears may be shvt. In familiar 
things are rolled together in a com- language it is usual to speak of closing 
pact form that are brought within the a scene, for putting an end to it; but 
smallest possible space. in poetiy the term shvi may without 

Close, Near, Nigh. — Close (see impropriety be used in the same sense, 
above). Near is the comparative of See also Blockade. 
nigh. Close, Conclude, Finish .—To dose is 

Close is more definite than near: bring toward an end; to conclude, 

houses stand dose to each other which from con and davdere, to shut, i. e., 
are almost joined; men stand close shut together, signifies to bring 
when they touch each other; objects actually to an end; finish, in Ijatm 
are near which are within sight; per- finio finis, an end, signMes also 
sons are near each other when they can hterally to bring to an end. ^ The idea 
converse together. Near and nigh, of putting an end to a thing ^ common 
which are but variations of each other 1^9 terms, but they diner in the 

in etymology, admit of little or no of the action. To close 

difference in their use; the former, most indefinite of the three, 

however, is the most general. People We may dose at any pomt by simply 
live near each other who are in the same ceasing to have any more to do with 
street; they live dose to each other but we conclude m a defimte and 
when their houses are adjoining. Close positive manner. Want of time may 
is annexed as an adjective; near is compel us to close a letter before we 
employed only as an adverb or prep- have said all we wish to say; a letter 
osition. We speak of close ranks or is commonly with expressions 

close lines; but not near ranks or near kindness or courtesy- Whatever 
^ admits of being discontinued is properly 

See also End; Sequel. said to be dosed; as to dose a pro- 

Close,jShut .—CZose (seeabove). Shul, cession, entertainment, and the like. 
Anglo-Saxon scyttan, meant originally Whatever is brought to the last or the 

to fasten a door with a bolt, and is desired point is properly said to be 
allied to shoot. We still say '"shoot the eluded; as to conclude a speech, a nar- 
bolt'^ (Skeat). rative, a business, and the like. 

To dose signifies simply to put dose To conclude is to bring to an end 
together; shut to stop or prevent ad- by determination; to finish is to bring 
mittance; closing is therefore a partial to an end by completion: what is 
shutting, and shutting a complete clos- settled by arrangement and delibera- 
ing; as to dose a door or window is to tion is properly ^ concluded; what is 
put it partially to, as distinguished begun on a certain plan is said to be 
from shutting it, i. e., shutting it close, finished. 

The eyes are shut by closing the eye- CLOWN. See Cotjntbyman. 

lids, and the mouth is shui by closing CLOY. See Satisfy. 

the lips; and by the figure of metonymy CLUE. See Key. 

to close may therefore often be suDsti- CLUMSY- See Awkwabd. 

tuteci for shut: as to close the eyes, to CLUTCH. See Nab. 

close the mouth, particularly in poetry. COADJUTOR, Assistant. Coadjur 
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comi^iiiided of ixm aod adjtdor^ a 
mlpeTy signifies a fellow-laborer. As- 
mtant aignifies properlj one tlxat as^is 
>r takes a part. 

A cmidjtdor is more noble tlmn an 
msistani: the latter is mostly in a sub¬ 
ordinate station^ bot the former is an 
squal; the latter performs menial of- 
in the minor concerns of life, and 
i subordinate part at all times; the 
brmer labors conjointly in some con- 
iem of common interest and great im- 
^rtance. An assistani is engaged for a 
x>mpensation: a coadjutor is a volun¬ 
tary feMow-iaborer. In every public 
concern where the purposes of charity 
>r reli^on are to be promoted coadju- 
'ors often effect more than the original 
oromolers: in the medical and scho- 
astic profe^ions assistants are indis¬ 
pensable to relieve the pressure of 
pusiness. Coc^udors ought to be zeal- 
>us and unanimous; assistards ought to 
pe assiduous and faithful. 

OOAX^iES^OE. See Aj)IP. 

COALITION- See Uniojt. 

COARSE, Rough, Rude. Coarse 
wm formerly course, and developed as 
m adjective from the phrase in course, I 
to denote anything of ordinary char-1 
mter. Bough comes from Anglo-Saxon 
nihy rough, hairy. Bude is derived 
rom Latin rudis, "raw, rough. 

These epithets are equally applied to 
vhat is not polished by art. In the 
3rop^ sense coarse refers to the com- 
pOjsition and materials of bodies, as 
x>arse bread, coarse meat, coarse cloth; 
•ough respects the surface of bodies, as 
'cmgrA wood and rough skin; rude 
•espects the make or fashion of things, 
IB a rude bark, a rude utensil. Coarse 
s opposed to fine, rough to smooth, 
to polished. 

In the figurative application they are 
listinguished in a similar manner: 
'oarm language is used peirons of 
laturallv coarse feelmg; rough lan¬ 
guage, by those whose tempers are 
iither naturally or occasionally rough; 
'ude language, by those who are igno- 
•ant of any better. 

See also Gnoss. 

OOAX, Whekdi^e^ CAjcmB, Fawh. 
7oa:c is a comparatively recmt word 
)f xmcertam origin. Dr. Johnson, 
.755-73, describes it m a low word.'^ 
rhe original meaning seems to have 


been to make a cokes of, from cokes, a 
simpleton, a dupe. Wheedle may be 
derived from Anglo-Saxon wcedlmn, to 
beg, originally to be poor, from moedl, 
poverty. Cajole meant formerly to 
' chatter like a jay. It may be of imita¬ 
tive origin. Fawn is derived from 
Anglo-Saxon fahnian, to rejoice, from 
foegen, fain, glad, and means to rejoice 
i^rvileljr, hence to cringe. 

The laea of using mean arts to turn 
people to one^s selfish purposes is com¬ 
mon to all these terms: co€ix has some¬ 
thing childish in it; wheedle and cajole 
that which is knavish that which 

is servile. The act of cooking consists 
of urgent entreaty and whining sup¬ 
plication; the act of wheedling consists 
of smooth and winning ^ entreaty; 
cajoling consists mostly of trickery and 
stratagem, disguised under a soft ad¬ 
dress and insinuating manners;^ the 
act of fawning consists of supplicant 
grimace and antics, such as ch^acter- 
ize the little animal from which it de¬ 
rives its name: children coax their 
parents in order to obtain their wishes; 
the greedy and covetous wheedle those 
of any easy temper; knaves cajole the 
simple and unsuspecting; parasites 
fawn upon those who have the power 
to contribute to their gratifications: 
coowing is mostly resorted to by in¬ 
feriors toward those on whom they 
are dependent; wheedling and cajoling 
are low practices confined to the baser 
sort of men with one another; fawning, 
though not less mean and disgraceful 
than the above-mentioned vices, is 
commonly practised only in the higher 
walks, where men of ba^ character, 
though not mean education, come in 
connection with the great. 

COERCE, Restrain. Coerce, in 
Latin coerceo, that is, con and arceo, 
from area, a chest, sigpifies to drive 
into conformity, with the under meaning 
of enclosing. Restrain is a variation 
of restrict (see Bind). 

Coercion is a species of restraint: 
we always restrain or intend to restrain 
when we coerm; but we do not always 
coerce when we restrain; coercion al¬ 
ways comprehends the idea force; 
restramt, that of simply keeping under 
or back: coercion is always an external 
application; restraint eithi^extmial or 
internal: a person is coerced by others^ 
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only; he may be restrained by bimself 
as well as others. Coercion acts by a 
direct application: it opposes force to 
resistance: restraint acts indirectly to 
the prevention of an act: the law re¬ 
strains all men in their actions more or 
l^s; it coerces those who attempt to 
violate it; the unruly wiU is coerced; 
the improper will is restrained. Coer¬ 
cion is exercised; restraint is imposed: 
punishment, threats, or any actual 
exercise of authority, coerces; fear, 
shame, or a remonstrance from others, 
restrains. 

COEVAL, CoNTEMPORABY. CoePoZ, 
from the Latin cemmij an age, signifies 
-of the same age. Contemporary^ from 
tempus, signifies of the same time. 

An age is a specifically long space of 
time; a time is indefinite; hence the 
application of the terms to things in 
the first case and to persons in the 
second: the dispersion of mankind 
and the confusion of languages were 
coeval with the building of the tower 
of Babel; Addison was contemporary 
with Swift and Pope. 

COGENT, Forcibijs, Strong. Co- 
gerU, from the Latin cogere, to compiel; 
and forcible, from the verb to force 
(see Compel), have equally the sense 
of acting by force. Strong is here figu¬ 
ratively employed for that species of 
strength which is connected with the 
mind (for derivation see Strong). 

Cogency applies to reasons individ¬ 
ually considered; force and strength, to 
moaes of reasoning or egression: 
cogent reasons impel to decisive con¬ 
duct; strong conviction is produced by 
forcible reasoning conveyed in strong 
language: changes of any kind are so 
seldom attended with benefit to so¬ 
ciety that a legislator will be cautious 
not to adopt them without the most 
cogent reasons; the important truths 
of Christianity cannot be presented 
from the pulpit too forcibly to the 
minds of men. Accuracy and strength 
are seldom associated in the same 
mind; those who accustom themselves 
to strong language are not very scrupu¬ 
lous about the correctness of their 
.assertions. 

COINCIIDE. See Agree; Tally. 

COLD. See Chill; Cool. 

COLLEAGUE, Partner. Col- 
teogvc, in French collogue, Latin col- 


lega, compounded of ligate, to bind, 
sig n ifies united in the same work. 
Partner, from Latin partem (acc.), 
part^, whence our word part is derived, 
signifies one having a pari or share. 

Colleagne is more noble than partner: 
men in the highest offices are colleagues; 
trad^men, mechanics, and subordinate 
persons are partn&rs: every Roman 
consul had a colleague; every work- 
m<'m had commonly a partner. Col- 
league is used only with regard to com¬ 
munity of office; partner is most gen¬ 
erally used with regard to community 
of interest: whenever two persons are 
employed to act together on the same 
business they stand in the relation of 
colleagues to each other; whenever two 
persons unite their endeavors either 
in trade or in games, or the business 
of life, they are denominated partners: 
ministers, judges, commfssioners, and 
plempotentiaries are colleagues; bank¬ 
ers, chess-players, card-players, and the 
like, have partners. 

COLLECT. See Assemble; Gar-* 

NER- 

COLLECTED. See Calm. 

COLLECTION. See Assembly. 

COLLOQUY. See Conversation. 

COLOR, Dye, Tinge, Stain, To 
color, in Latin color, signifies to put 
color on or give color to a thing. To 
dye, in Anglo-Saxon deagian, signifies 
to imbue with a color. To tinge, in 
Latip tingoj and Greek rsyyuv, to 
sprinkle, signifies to touch lightly with 
a color. Stain, in. French diteindre, 
comes from Latin dis, apart, and tin^re, 
color, signifies to put a color on in a 
bad manner, or give a bad color. 

To color, which is the most indefinite 
of these terms, is employed technically 
for putting a color on a thing; as to 
color a drawing. 

But to color, in the general sense 
of giving color, may be applied to phys¬ 
ical objects; as to cohr the cheeks. 
More commonly, however, to moral 
objects, as to color a description with 
the introduction of strong figure, 
toong facts, or strong descriptions, 
etc. 

To dye is a process of art, as in the 
dyeing of cloth, but the term is applied 
to objects generally in the sense of 
imbuing with any substance so as to 
change the color. 
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To tinge may be applied to ordinarv 
objects; as to tinge a painting witn 
blue by way of interauxing cohra; but 
it is most appropriately used in po¬ 
etry. 

To stain is used in its proper sense 
when applied to common objects; as 
to stain a painting by putting blue in¬ 
stead of redj or to stain anything by 
giving it an unnatural color. 

Whence it has also a moral applica¬ 
tion in the sense of taking away the 
purity from a thing; as to stain the 
reputation or character. * 

Color, Hue, Tint.—Hue and tint, 
from tinge, are but modes of color; the 
former of which expresses a faint or 
blended color; the latter a shade of 
color. Between the colors of black and 
brown, as of^ all other leading colors, 
there are various hues and tints, by the 
due intermixture of which natural ob¬ 
jects are rendered beautiful. 

Colorable, Specious, Ostensible, Plausi-- 
hie, Fecmble.--^olorahle, from to color or 
tirige, expresses the quality of being able 
to give a fair appearance. Spedovs, 
from the Latin species, appearance, 
from the root spec, to see, si^rifies the 
quality of looong as it ought. Os¬ 
tensible, from the Latin ostendere, to 
stretch before the eyes, signifies the 
quality of being able or fit to be shown 
or seen. Plausible, from platcdo, to 
clap or make a noise, signifies some¬ 
thing deserving of applause or approval. 
Fea^le, from the French faire, and 
Latin facere, to do, signifies literally 
doable, and denotes seemingly practi- 
cable- 

The first three of these words are 
figures of speech drawn from what 
naturally pleases the eye; plausible is 
drawn from what pleases the ear: 
feasible takes its signification from what 
meets the judgment or conviction. 
What is colorable has an aspect or face 
upon it that lulls suspicion and affords 
satisfaction; what is specious has a 
fair outside when contrasted with that 
\^hich it may possibly conceal; what 
is ostensible is that which presents such 
an appearance as may serve for an in¬ 
dication of something real: what is 
plausible is that which meets the un¬ 
derstanding m^ely through the ear; 
that which is feasible recommends itself 
from its intrinsic value rather than 


from any repr^entation given of it* 
A pretence is colorable when it has the 
comr of truth impr^ed upon It; it is 
specious when its fallacy is easily dis¬ 
cernible through the thin guise it 
wears; a motive is ostensible which is 
the one soonest to be discovered; an 
excuse is plausible when the weU-con- 
nected narrative of the maker im¬ 
presses a belief of its justice: a plan 
is feasible which recommends itself as* 
fit to be put in execution. 

COMBAT, Oppose. Combat, from 
the French combattre, from Latin con, 
together, and hatuere, to beat, to fight 
together, is used figuratively in the 
same sense with regard to matters of 
opinion. Oppose, through French op- 
poser, from Latin ob and Late Latin 
pansare, for pono, to place one^s self 
in the way, signifies to set one’s self 
against another. 

Combat is properly a species of op¬ 
posing; one ^ways opposes in combat- 
ing, though not vice versa. To com-- 
hat is used in regard to speculative 
matters; oppose in regard to private 
and personal concerns. A person’s 
positions are combated, his interests, 
or his measures are opposed. The 
Christian combats the erroneous doc¬ 
trines of the infidel with no other 
weapon than that of argument: the 
sopMst opposes Christianity with ridi¬ 
cule and misrepresentation. The most 
laudable use to which knowledge can 
be converted is to combat error wher¬ 
ever it presents itself; but there are 
too many, particularly in the present 
day, who employ the little pittance of 
knowledge which they have collected 
to no better purpose than to oppose 
everything that is good, and excite 
the same spirit of opposition in others. 

See also Battle; Conflict. 

COMBATANT, Champion. Com¬ 
batant, from to combat, marks any one 
that engages in a combat. Champion, 
French champion, signifies originally a. 
soldier or fighter, from the Latin cam¬ 
pus, a field, especially a field of battle. 

A combatant fights for himself and for 
victory; a champion fights either for 
another or in another’s cause. The 
word combatant has always relation ta 
some actual engagement; champion 
may be employed for one ready to be 
engaged or in the habit of being en- 
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gaged. The combatants in the Ol 3 T 2 ipie 
games used to contend for a prize; the 
Roman gladiators were combaUints who 
fought for their lives: when knight- 
errantry was in fashion there were 
champions of ail descriptions, cham¬ 
pions in behalf of distressed females, 
champions in behalf of the injured and 
oppressed, or champions in behalf of 
aggrieved princes. The mere act of 
fighting constitutes a combatant; the 
act of standing up in another's defence 
at a personal risk constitutes the cham¬ 
pion, Animals have their combats, and 
consequently are combatants; but they 
are seldom champions. There may be 
champions for causes as well as persons, 
and for bad as well as good causes; as 
champions for liberty, for infidelity, and 
for Christianity, 

COMBINATION, Cabal, Plot, 
Conspiracy. Combination (see Asso¬ 
ciation). Cabal, in French cabale, 
comes from the Hebrew Jcabala, signify¬ 
ing a secret science pretended to by 
the Jewish rabbi, whence it is apphed 
to any association that has a pretended 
secret. Plot, in French complot, is a 
word of unknown origin. Plot in the 
sense of plan may have developed 
from plot, a small portion, to plot being 
to lay out in portions; from this 
Jamiliar significance of the word may 
have developed its sinister meaning. 
Conspiracy, in French conspiration, 
from con and spirare, to breathe to¬ 
gether, signifies the having one spirit. 

An association for a bad purpose is 
the idea common to all these terms, and 
peculiar to combination. A combination 
may be either secret or open, but 
secrecy forms a necessary part in the 
signification of the other terms; a cabal 
is secret as to its end; a plot and con¬ 
spiracy are secret both as to the means 
and the end. Combination is the close 
adherence of many for their mutual 
defence in obtaining their demands or 
resisting the claims of others. A cabal 
is the intrigue of a party or faction, 
formed by cunning practices in order 
to give a turn to the course of things 
to their own advantage: the natural 
and ruling idea in cabal is that of as¬ 
sembling a number and manoeuvring 
secretly with address. A plot is a clan¬ 
destine union of some persons for the 
purpose of mischief: the ruling idea in 


a plot is that of a complicated enterpiifife 
formed in secret, by two or more per¬ 
sons. A conspiracy is a genera! intelli¬ 
gence among persons united to effect 
some serious change: the ruling and 
natural idea in this word is that of 
unanimity and concert in the prosecu¬ 
tion of a plan. 

Combination, Cabal, Junto.— A special 
term applied to a combination or cabal 
for political purposes is found in the 
word junto, from Spaxiish junta (Latin 
jungere, to join), signifying a secret 
council or assembly, a select body of 
men combined secretly to effect some 
political aim. The form junta refers 
specifically to the Grand Council of 
the State of Spain, and was adopted 
in 1895 by the Cuban insurgents to 
designate the representation of their 
cause in foreign countries. The form 
junto is applicable to any secret gath¬ 
ering of men of a political character. 
It does not have the sinister signifi¬ 
cance of cabal, but, like cabal, it adds 
the idea of secrecy to that of combina¬ 
tion. 

See also Association. 

COMBINE. See Connect; Merge. 

COMBINED. See Synthetic. 

COME, Arrive. Come is general; 
arrive is particular. 

Persons or things come; persons only, 
or what is personified, arrives. To come 
specifies neither time nor manner; 
arrival is employed with regard to 
I some particular period or circumstance. 
The coming of our Saviour was pre¬ 
dicted by the prophets; the arrivm of 
a messenger is expected at a certain 
hour. We know that evils must come, 
but we do wdsely not to meet them 
by anticipation; the arrival of a ves¬ 
sel in the haven, after a long and 
dangerous voyage, is a circumstance 
of general interest in the neighbor¬ 
hood where it happens. 

Comely. See Becoming. 

COMFORT, Pleasure. Comfort 
(see Cheer). Pleasure, from to please, 
signifies what pleases. 

Comfort describes a state of quiet 
enjoyment, a freedom from trouble, 
pain, or disquiet. It is applied also to 
the relief or strength afforded in time 
of weakness, oppression, or danger, 

I The grand feature in comfort is sub- 
stantiality; in that of pleasure is 
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waimth, PImswe is qmcMy suc¬ 
ceeded by pain; it is tbo lot of hu¬ 
manity mat to every plemure there 
should be an alloy: mmfort is that por¬ 
tion of ^amire which seems to lie 
exempt from this disadvantage; it is 
the most durable sort of pleasure. 
Comfort must be sought for at home; 
plmwe is pursued abroad: comfort de^ 
pmds upon a thous^d nameless trides 
which cMIy arise; it is the relief of a 
pain, the heightenir^ of a gratification, 
the supply of a want, or the removal of 
an inconvenience. Pleasure is the com- 
pamon of luxury and abundance: it 
dwells in the palaces of the rich and the 
abod^ of the voluptuary. ComfoH m 
less than pleasure in the detail; it is 
more than pleasure in the aggregate. 

See also Cheer; Console; 

Hearien. 

COMICAL. See Laughable. 

COMMAND, Order, Injunction, 
Precept. Command is compounded of 
con, together, and mandare. or dare in 
manm, to give into the hand, signifying 
to give or appoint as a task. Order , in 
the extended sense of regularity, implies 
what is done in the way of ord^ or for 
the sake of regularity. Injunction 
Bomes from in and jungo, which sigm- 
fies literally to join or bring close to; 
figuratively, to impress on the mind. 
Erjom is derived from the same Latin 
word. Precept, in French pric^te, 
Latin prceceptum, participle of proedpio, 
compounded of prce and capere, to take 
before^ signifies the thing proposed to 
the mind. 

A command is an exercise of power or 
authority: it is imperative and must 
be obeyed: an order serves to direct; 
it is instructive and must be executed. 

Cornmand is properly the act of a 
superior or of one possessing power; 
oTckr has more respect to the office than 
to the person. A sovereign issues his 
commands: orders may be given by a 
subordinate or by a body; as orders 
in council, or orders of a court. 

A command may be divine or given 
from heaven; an ord^ or injunction is 
given by men only. 

Order is apphed to the common con¬ 
cerns of life; infundion and precept to 
the moral conduct or duties of men. 
Injunction imposes a duty by virtue 
of the authority which enjoins: the 


precejd lays down or teach^ such dur 
as already exist. 

See also Praise. 

COMMANDING, Imperative, Im¬ 
perious^ Authoritative. Command¬ 
ing signifies having the force of a com¬ 
mand (see above). Imperotim, from 
Latin imperare, is derived from Latin 
in, and parare, to prepare, hence to 
order, arrange, command. Imperious, 
also from imperare, signifies in the 
way of, or like a command. Authorita- 
live signifies having authority, or in 
the way of atdhority (for the deriva.- 
tion of which see Influence). 

Commanding is either good or bad, 
according to circumstances; a com¬ 
manding voice is necessary for one who 
has to command; but a commanding 
air is offensive when it is affected: im- 
preraiiae is applied to things, and used 
in an indifferent sense; imperious is 
used for persons or thm^ in the bad 
^nse: any direction is imperative 
which comes in the shape of a com¬ 
mand, and circumstances are likewise 
imp>eratwe which act with the force of 
a command: persons are impetus who 
exercise their power oppressively; in 
this manner underlings in office are tm- 
perious; necessity is imprerkms when it 
leaves us no choice in our conduct. 
Authoritative is mostly applied to per¬ 
sons or things personal in the good sense 
only; magistrates are called upon to 
assume an authoritative air when they 
meet with any resistance. 

COMMEMORATE. See Cele¬ 
brate. 

COMMENCE. See Begin. 

COMMENDABLE. See Laudable. 

COMMENSURATE. See Propor¬ 
tionate. 

COMMENT. See Remark:. 

COMMENTARY. See Remark. 

COMMERCE. See Intercourse; 
Trade. 

COMMERCIAL. See Mercantile. 

COMMISERATION. See Sympa¬ 
thy. 

COMMISSION, Authorize, Em¬ 
power. Commission, from Latin owm, 
with, and mittere, to send, signifies the 
act of sending some one with authority, 
or putting into the hands of another. 
To authorize signifies to give authority; 
to empower, to put in possession of 
power. 
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The id^ of transferring some busi- 
to another is common to these 
terms; the circumstances under which 
this is performed constitute the differ¬ 
ence. We commission in ordinary cases; 
we atUhorize and ompower in extraor¬ 
dinary cases. We commission in mat¬ 
ters where our own will and convenience 
are concerned; we authorize in matters 
where our personal authority is requi¬ 
site; and we empcmer in matters wh^e 
the auLhoriiy^ of the law is required. A 
commission is given by the bare com¬ 
munication of one’s wishes; we av^ 
thorize by a positive and formal decla¬ 
ration to that intent; we empower by 
the transfer of some legal document. A 
person is commissioned to make a 
purchase; he is authorized to communi¬ 
cate what has been confided to him: he 
is empowered to receive money, uom^- 
missioning passes mostly between' 
equals; the performance of commissions 
is an act of civility; auiJwrizing and 
empowering are as often directed to 
inferiors; they are frequently acts of 
justice and neecssity. Friends give 
one another commissions; servants and 
subordinate persons are sometimes aur 
thorized to act in the name of their 
employers; m^strates empower the 
officers of justice to apprehend indi¬ 
viduals or enter houses. We are cortv- 
missioned by persons only; we are 
authorized sometimes by circumstances; 
we are empowered by law. 

COMMIT. See Consign; Pbr- 

■PKTUATE. 

COMMODIOUS, Convenient. 
Commodious, from the Latin comTnodus, 
or con and modus^ according to the 
measure and degree required. Con- 
venient, from the Latin conveniens, par¬ 
ticiple of con and venire, to come togeth¬ 
er, signifies that which comes together 
with something else as it ought. 

The commodious is a species of the 
convenient, namely, that which men 
contrive for their convenience. Com¬ 
modious is therefore mostly applied to 
that which contributes to the bodily 
ease and comfort, convenient to wha^ 
ever suits the purposes of men in their 
various transactions: a house^ a chair, 
or a place is commodious; a time, an 
opportunity, a season, or the arrival 
of a person is convenient. 

What is commodious is rendered so 


by design; what is convenient is m 
from the nature of the thing: m this 
sense arguments may be termed cofm- 
modious which favor a person’s ruling 
propensity or pa^ion. 

COMMODITY, Goods, Merchan¬ 
dise, Ware. These terms agree in 
expr^sing articles of trade under vari¬ 
ous circumstances. Commodity, in 
Latin commoditas, signifies in its ab¬ 
stract sense convenience, and in an ex¬ 
tended application anything that is 
convenient or fit for use. This being 
al®> salable, the word has been ap¬ 
plied to things that are sold. Goods, 
from Anglo-Saxon god, fit, which de¬ 
notes the thing that is good, has derived 
its use from the same analog in ite 
sense. Merchandise, from Latin merx, 
pay, Greek pdp'n:ruv to seize, signifies 
saiable things. (Compare the deri¬ 
vation of mercy under the key-word 
Clemency.) Ware, Anglo-Saxon tmru, 
originally meant valuables, being alliea 
to zmru, signifying protection, guard, 
custody, etc. 

Commodity is employed only for ar¬ 
ticles of the first necessity; it is the 
source of comfort and object of indus¬ 
try: goods is applied to everything be¬ 
longing to tradesmen for which there 
is a stipulated value; they are sold 
retail, and are the proper objects of 
trade: merchandise applies to what be¬ 
longs to merchants; it is the object <£ 
commerce: wares are manufa^ured, 
and may be eith^ goods or merdum- 
disc; a country has its commodities, a 
shopkeeper his goods, a merchant nis 
mercharidise, a manufactxurer his um^es* 

COMMON, Vulgar, Ordinary, 
Mean. Common, in French commun, 
Latin communis, from con and munus, 
the joint office or property of many, 
has regard to the multitude of objects* 
Vulgar, in French vulgaire, Latin vulr- 
garis, from vulgus, the people, has re¬ 
gard to the number and quality of the 
persons. Ordinary, in French crrdi- 
naire, Latin ordinarius, from ordo, the 
order or regular practice, has regard 
to the repetition or disposition of 
things. Mean is derived from Anglo- 
Saxon mcene, which usually appears in 
the word gemcene, common (Geiman 
gemein); its meaning has been in¬ 
fluenced by Latin medius, moderate^ 
and by the English mean, the middle 
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§ lace, derived from that Latin word. 

'amiiiax use renders thin® mmtnon^ 
mdgar, and ordinary; but wliat is mean 
is so of itself: the common, vulgar, and 
cnrdiimTy are therefore frequently, 
though not always, mean; and, on the 
contrary, what is mean is not always 
common, zndgar, or ordinary; conse¬ 
quently in the primitive sense of these 
words the first three are not strictly 
synonymous with the last: monsters 
are common in Africa; vtdgar reports 
are little to be relied on; it is an ordi¬ 
nary practice for men to make light 
of their word. 

In the figimative sense in which they 
convey the idea of low value they are 
Bynonymous with mean; what is to be 
seen, heard, and enjoyed by every¬ 
body is common and naturally of little 
value, since the worth of objects fre¬ 
quently depends upon their scarcity 
and the difficulty of obtaining thein. 
What is peculiar to common people is 
vulgar and consequently worse than 
common; it is supposed to belong to 
those who are ignorant and depraved 
in taste as well as in morals: what 
is done and seen ordinarily may be 
done and seen easily; it requires no 
abilities or mental acquirements; it 
has nothing striking in it, it excites 
no interest: what is mean is even be¬ 
low that which is ordinary; there is 
something defective in it. Common is 
opposed to rare and refined; vulgar, to 
polite and cultivated; ordinary, to the 
distinguished* mean, to the noble: a 
common mind busies itself with com¬ 
mon objects; vulgar habits are easily 
contracted from a slight intercourse 
with vulgar people; an ordinary per¬ 
son is seldom associated with eleva¬ 
tion of character; and a mean appear¬ 
ance is a certain mark of a degraded 
condition if not of a degraded mind. 
See also Public. 

Commonly, Generally, Frequently, 
Usually. — Commonly, in the form of 
common (see above). Generally, from 
general, and the Latin genus, the kind, 
respects a whole body in distinction to 
an individual. Frequently, ivorafrequent, 
Latin frequens, is drived from a lost | 
Latin verb- freguere, to cram, and signi¬ 
fies, properly, in a crowding manner. 
Usually, from Latin usualis, from ttsus, 
use, si^iiifies according to use or custom- 


What is commonly done is an actio:% 
common to all; what is generally done 
is the action of the greatest part; what 
is frequently done is either the action of 
many or an action many times re¬ 
peated by the same person; what is 
usually done is done regularly by one or 
many. Commonly is opposed to rarely; 
generally and frequently, to occasionally 
or seldom; usually, to casually: men 
commonly judge of others by them¬ 
selves; those who judge by the mere 
exterior are generally deceived; but 
notwithstanding every precaution one 
is frequently exposed to gross frauds; a 
man of business usually repairs to his 
counting-house every day at a certain 
hour. 

COMMON - CARRIER, Shipper, 
Transporter. CmnTnon-carrier is one 
of two conspicuous legal and commer¬ 
cial terms applied to a person or com¬ 
pany engaged in the business of carry¬ 
ing goods from one place to another 
for the general public and for pay; 
the other term being 'private-carrier, 
one who carries only for a particular 
customer and not for the general 
I public, and who incurs no respon¬ 
sibility beyond that of ordinary 
diligence. 

A comrnomHXirrier by land may be a 
I railroad corporation, express company, 
stage-coach proprietor, a truckman, 

I teamster, or porter, and a commcm- 
carrier by water may be a steamship 
company, the master or owner of other 
ships and vessels engaged in transpor¬ 
tation of goods, a lighterman, canal- 
boatman, ferryman, and others em¬ 
ployed in like manner. 

A shipper is one who puts goods on 
board the ship; and is extended to 
refer to any one whose business it is 
to put goods on some means of con¬ 
veyance for transportation to another 
place. The transporter (from Latin 
irans, across, and portare, to carry) is, 
strictly speaking, the person who 
carries the goods from one spot to an¬ 
other, A common-carrier in America is 
a public transporter, and as such is 
bound by strict legal obligations de¬ 
fined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

COMMONWEALTH. See State. 

COMMOTION, Disturbance. Comr 
motion, compounded of cum, together, 
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and movere, signifjdng properly a mo¬ 
tion of several together, expre^es more 
than disturbance^ which denotes the 
state of being disturbed (see Tbouble). 
Waen applied to physic^ objects, com¬ 
motion denotes the violent motion of 
several objects or of the several parts 
of any individual thing; disturbance 
denotes any motion or noise which puts 
a thing out of its natural state. We 
speak of the commotion of the elements, 
or the stillness of the night being dis¬ 
turbed by the rustling of the leaves. 

In respect to men or animals, com¬ 
motion and disturbance may be either 
inward or outward with a hke distinc¬ 
tion in their signification. A commotion 
supposes a motion of all the feelings; a 
disturbance of the mind may amount to 
no more than an interruption of the 
quiet to an indefinite degree. 

So in regard to external circum¬ 
stances: a commotion in public is occa¬ 
sioned by extraordinary circumstances, 
and is accompanied with unusual 
bustle and movement; whatever inter¬ 
rupts the peace of a neighborhood is a 
disturbance: political events occasion a 
commotion; drunkenness is a common 
cause of disturbances in the streets or 
in families. 

COMMUNICATE, Impabt. To 
communicate, from the Latin communis, 
common, si^xifies to make common, or 
give a joint possession or enjo 3 ^ent: 
to impart, from in and part, signifies to 
give in part or make partaker. Both 
these words denote the giving some 
part of what one has in his power or 
possession; but the former is more 
general and indefinite in its significa¬ 
tion and application than the latter. A 
thing may be communicated directly or 
indirectly, and to any number of per¬ 
sons; as to communicate intelligence oy 
signm or otherwise. Impart is a direct 
action that passes between individuals; 
as to impart instruction. 

What is communicated may be a mat¬ 
ter of interest to the person communi¬ 
cating or otherwise; but what is im¬ 
parted is commonly and properly that 
which interests both parties. A man 
may communicate the secrets of anoth^ 
as well as his own; he imparts his senti¬ 
ments and feelings to a friend. 

Communion, Converse, — Communion, 
from commune and common, signifies 


the act of making common. Converse, 
from Latin con and versari, to dwell, 
from vertere, to turn, signifies the inter¬ 
course of those dwelling together. 

Both these terms imply a communi¬ 
cation between minds; but the for¬ 
mer may take place without corporeal 
agency, the latter never does; spirits 
hold communion with one another; peo¬ 
ple hold converse. For the same reason 
a man may hold communion with him¬ 
self; he holds cormerse always with 
another. 

See also Lord's Stjppeh. 

COMMUNISM. See Socialism:. 

COMMUNITY, Society, Both 
these terms are employed for a body of 
rational beings. Community, from cow- 
munitas and communis, common, sig¬ 
nifies abstractly the state of being 
common, and in an extended sense those 
who are in a state of common posses¬ 
sion. Society, in Latin societas, from 
socitcs, a companion, signifies the state 
of being companions, or those who are 
in that state. 

Community in anything constitutes a 
community; a common interest, a com¬ 
mon language, a common government, 
is the basis of that community which is 
formed by any number of individuals; 
the coming together of many and keep¬ 
ing together under given laws for 
given purposes constitutes a soa so¬ 
cieties are either public or private, ac¬ 
cording to the purpose: friends form 
societies for pleasure, indifferent per¬ 
sons form sodeiies for business. The 
term community is therefore appropri¬ 
ately applied to indefinite number^ 
and society in cases where the number 
is restricted by the nature of the union. 

The term community may likewise be 
applied to a small body, and in some 
cases be indifferently used for society; 
but as it always retains its generality of 
meaning, the term society is more 
proper where the idea of a close union, a 
tie, or obligation is to be expressed; as, 
every member of the community is 
equally interested; every member of 
the society is bound to contribute. 

See also Public. 

COMMUTE. See Exchange- 

COMPACT. See Agreement; 
Close. 

COMPANION. See Accompani¬ 
ment; Associate, 
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COMPANY* See A®embi.y; Asso- 
csEAiaoN; Bahb; Society; Tboop. 

COMPARI^N, Contrast. Com- 
pw-woUf lAtin coiwparo, or con, to- 
and par, equal, signM^ the 
putting together of equals. ContraU, 
m French cmitrmter, Imtin conirmto, or 
condra, against, and ^tare, to stand, sig- 
m§m the placing one thing opposite 
to anoth^. 

likeness in the quality and differ- 
in the d^ree are requisite for a 
comparison; likeness in the degree and 
opposition in the quality are requisite 
for a co7%txmt: things of the same color 
are compared; those of an opposite 
color are <xmiirasiM>: a compwrimn is 
made between two shad^ of red: a 
amtrcmi between black and white. Com- 
parison is of a practical utility, it ^rves 
to ascertaiii the true relation of objects; 
cmdra^ is of utility among ix>ets, it 
serves to heighten the effect of opposite 
qualities: things are large or small by 
comparison; they are magnified or 
diminished in one^s mind by contrast: 
the value of a coin is best learned by 
comparing it with another of the same 
metal; the generosity of one person is 
most Wrongly felt when contrasted with 
the meanness of another. 

See also Simile. 

C^^IPASSION. See Pitt; Sympa¬ 
thy.*^ 

COMPATIBLB, Consiotent. Com- 
patihle, compounded of com or cum, 
with, and pati, to suffer, signifies a 
fitness to be suffered together. Con¬ 
sistent, in Latin consistens, participle of 
consisto, compounded of con and sistere, 
to cause to stand, to please, signifies the 
fitnc^ to be placed together. 

CompcUibility has principally a refer¬ 
ence to plans and measures; <x)nsistency, 
to character, conduct, and station. 
Everything is compaiihle with a plan 
which does not interrupt its prosecu¬ 
tion; everything is consistent with a 
Pinson's station by which it is neith^ 
degmded nor elevated. It is not com- 
patihle with the good discipline of a 
school to allow of foreign interference; 
it is not consistent with the elevated and 
dignified character of a clergyman to 
engage in the ordinary pursuits of other 
men. 

COMPEL, Fobce, Oblige, Neces¬ 
sitate. All these terms denote the 


application of force either on the body 
or the mind in order to influence the 
conduct. To compel, from the Latin 
con and pello, drive, signifying to drive 
to a specific point, denotes rather 
moral than physical force; but to 
force^ from Latin fors, strong, signify¬ 
ing to effect by force, is properly ap¬ 
plied to the use of physical force or a 
violent degree of morsl force. A man 
may be compelled to walk if he have 
no means of riding; he may be forced 
to go at the will of another. 

These terms may, therefore, be ap¬ 
plied to the same objects to denote 
different degrees of force. 

Compel expresses a direct and power¬ 
ful force on the will which leaves no 
choice. Oblige, from 6b and ligare, to 
hind, signifying to bind or Keep down 
to a particular point, expresses only 
an indirect influence, which may be 
resisted or yielded at discretion; we 
are compelled to do that which is re¬ 
pugnant to our will and our feelings; 
that which one is obliged to do may 
have the assent of the judgment if 
not of the will. Wants compel men 
to do many things which are incon¬ 
sistent with their station and painful 
to their feelings. Honor and religion 
(Mige men scrupulously to observe their 
woni one to another. 

Compel, force, and oblige are mostly 
the acts of persons in the proper sense. 
Necessitate, which signifies to lay under 
a necessity, is properly the act of things. 
We are necessitated by circumstances, 
or by anything which puts it out of 
our power to do otherwise. 

Compel, Impel, Constrain, Restrain. 
—To compel and impel are both de¬ 
rived from the verb pello, to drive; the 
former, by the force of the preposition 
com, is to drive to any particular action 
or for a given purpose; but the latter, 
from the preposition im or in, into, is 
to force into action generally. A per¬ 
son, therefore, is compelled by outward 
circumstance, but he is impeded from 
within: he is compelled by another to 
go farther than he wish^, he is im¬ 
pelled by curiosity to go farther than 
he intended. Constrain and restrain 
are from stringere, to bind or oblige. 
The former, by force of the con or 
com, to force in a particular manner 
or for a particular purpose; the latter 
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by the re, back or again, is to keep 
back from an 3 rthing* To constrain, like 
to compel, is to force to act; to restrcdn, 
to prevent from acting. Constrain and 
compel differ only in the degree of force 
used, constrain signifynig a less degree 
of force than compel. A person who 
is compelled has no choice whatever 
left to him; but when he is only 
constrained he may do it or not at 
discretion. 

Constraint is put on the actions or 
movements of the body only, restraint 
on the movements of both body and 
mind: a person who is in a state of 
constraint shows his want of freedom 
in the awkwardness of his movements; 
he who is in a state of restraint may be 
imable to move at all. Constraint 
arises from that which is inherent in the 
person, restraint is imposed upon him. 

See also Constraint. 

COMPENDIUM* See Abridg¬ 
ment. 

COMPENSATION, Aiviends, Sat¬ 
isfaction, Pecompense, Remunera¬ 
tion, Requitax, Reward. All these 
terms imply some return or equivalent 
for something else, good or bad. Com^ 
pensation, from cum and pendere, to 
weigh, si^ifies literally what is weighed 
with or against something else, hence 
paid for another thing. Amends, from 
amend, signifies that which amends 
or makes good. Satisfaction, that 
which satisfies or makes up some¬ 
thing wanted. Recompense, from pcn- 
sum, participle of pendo, that which 
pays back. Remuneration, from munics, 
a gift or reward, that which is given 
back by way of reward. Requital, from 
to quit, that which acquits in return. 
The first three of these terms denote 
a return or equivalent for something 
amiss or wanting; the last three a 
return for some good. 

A compensation is a return for a loss 
or damage sustained; justice requires 
that it should be equal in value, al¬ 
though not alike in kind. 

Amends is a return for anything that 
is faulty in ourselves or toward others, 
A person may make amends for idle¬ 
ness at one time by double portion of 
diligence at another. 

A man may make another amends for 
any hardship done to him by showing 
him some extra favor another way. 


Satisfaction is that which satisfies the 
individual requiring it; it is given for 
personal injuries, and may be made 
either by a slight return or otherwise, 
according to the disposition of the 
person to be satisfied. As regards mmi 
and man, affronts are often unreal, and 
the satisfaction demanded is still oftener 
absurd and imchristian-like. As re¬ 
gards man and his Maker, satisfaction 
is for our offences, which Divine Jus¬ 
tice demands and Divine Mercy ac¬ 
cepts. 

Compensation and amends may both 
denote a simple equivalent without any 
reference to that which is personal. A 
compensation in this case may be an 
advantage one way to counterbalance 
a disadvantage another way. Or it 
may be the putting one desirable thing 
of equal value in the place of another* 

An amends supplies a defect by some¬ 
thing superabundant in another part* 

Compensation is sometimes taken for 
a payment or some indefinite return for 
a service or good done: this brings it 
nearer in sense to the words recom¬ 
pense and remuneration, with this dif¬ 
ference, that the compensation is given 
for booily labor, or inferior s^vices; 
recompense and remuneration, for that 
which is done by persons in a superior 
condition. The time and strength of a 
poor man ought not to be used with¬ 
out his receiving a compensation. 

A recompense is a voluntary return 
for a voluntary service; it is made 
from a generous feeling, and derives its 
value not so much from the magnitude 
of the service or return as from the 
intentions of the parties toward each 
other; and it is received not so much 
as a matter of right as of courtesy; 
there are a thousand acts of civility 
performed by others which may be 
entitled to some recompense. 

Remuneration is not so voluntary as 
recompense, but it is equally indefinite, 
being estimated rather according to 
the condition of the person and the 
dignity of the service than its positive 
worth. Authors often receive a re¬ 
muneration for their works according 
to the reputation they have previously 
acquired, and not according to the 
real merit of the work. 

Requital is the return of a kindness, 
the making it is an act of gratitude. 
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Reward^ from and the Gei> 

man wdhren, to see, jm^parly a 

looking back upon— i, a retura that 

has r^pect to »metMng eijse. A 
ward conveyB no Idea of an obligation 
on the part of the person making it; 
whoever rewards acts optionally. It 
is the conduct which produces the re¬ 
ward, and consequently this term, un¬ 
like ail the others^ denotes a reium for 
either good or evil. Whatever accrues 
to a man and the consequences of his 
conduct, be it good or bad, is a reward. 
Hie reward of industry is ea^ and 
content. 

When a deceiver is cau^t in his own 
mare, he meets with the reward which 
should always attend deceit. 

A compenaatian^ recompense, remdtal, 
and reward may be a bad as well as a 
good return. That which ill supplies 
the thing wanted is a bad compenea- 
tion; honor is but a poor compemaiion 
for the loss of health. 

That which does not answer one’s ex¬ 
pectations is a bad recompense; there 
are many things which people pursue 
with much eagerness that do not recam- 
pense the trouble bestowed upon them. 

When evil is returned for good, that 
is a bad requital, and, a proof of in¬ 
gratitude, wounds the feelmgs. Those 
who befriend the wicked may expect to 
be ill requited, 

A reiMtrd may be a bad return when 
it is inadequate to the merifts of the 
person. 

COMPETENT, Fitted, QuAMiron. 
Cempetent, from con, together, and 
petere, to seek, signifies suitable (liter¬ 
ally, seeking that which belongs to 
one). Fitted, from fit (see Becoming). 
QvMiJied, participle of ^alify, from the 
Latin qualis, how much, and facere, to 
make, signifies made as much as it 
ought to be, measured up to a stand¬ 
ard. 

Competency mostly respects the men¬ 
tal endowments and attainments; 
nesBj the disposition and character; 
qumifimtion the artificial acquirementii 
or natural qualities. A person is com- 
petent to undertake an office; fitted or 
qualified to fill a situation. Familiar¬ 
ity with any subject aided by strong 
mental endowments gives competency: 
suitable habits and temper constitute 
the fitness: acquamtanee with the 


busing to be dmie, and expertness in 
the mode of performing it, constitute 
the ^mdijicc^m: none should pretend 
to give their opinions on serious sub¬ 
jects who are not compeknl judges; 
none but lawy^ are competent to de¬ 
cide in cases of law; none but medical 
men are competent to prescribe me^- 
cines: none but divines of sound learn¬ 
ing, as well as piety, to determine on 
doctrinal questions: men of ^dentary 
and studious habits, with a serious 
temper, are most fiMed to be clergymen: 
and those who have the most learning 
and acquaintance with the Holy Script¬ 
ures are the best qualified for the im¬ 
portant and sacred office of instructing 
the people. Many are qualified for 
managing the concerns of others who 
would not be competent to manage a 
concern for themselves. Many who 
are fitted,^ from their turn of mind, for 
any particular charge may be unfortu¬ 
nately incompetent for want of the 
requisite qucdijications, 

COMPETITION, Emulation, Ri¬ 
valry. Competition, from the Latin 
competo, compounded of con and peia> 
signifies to sue or seek together, to seek 
for the same object. Emulation comes 
from Latin tmrndus, which means striv¬ 
ing to be equal. Rivalry, from the 
Latin rwvs, the bank of a stream, sig¬ 
nifies the undivided or common en¬ 
joyment of any stream, which in olden 
times was a natural source of discord 
and led to rivalry 

Competition is properly an act, emula- 
tion is a feehng or temper of mind which 
incite to action, and emulation, there¬ 
fore, frequently furnishes the motive 
for competition; the bare action of seek¬ 
ing the same object constitutes the 
competition; the desire of excelling is* 
the principal characteristic in emula- 
tion. . Competition, therefore, applies 
to matters either of interest or honor 
where more than one person strive 
to gain a particular object;, as competi¬ 
tion for the purchase of a commodity 
or for a prize. Ernulation is confined 
to matters that admit of superiority 
and distinotian. 

Rivalry resembles emulation as far as 
it has most respect to the feeling, and 
competiMon as far as it has respect to 
the action. But competition and emvlor- 
tion have for the most part a laudable 
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object, and proceed in the attainment 
of it by honest means; rivalry ha^ al¬ 
ways a selfish object, and is often but 
little scrupulous in the choice of the 
means: a competitor may be unfair, 
but a rival is very rarely generous. 
There axe competitors for omce, or com- 
petitors at public gam^, and rivals for 
the favor of others. 

When emtdation degenerates into a 
desire for petty distinctions it is akin 
to rivalry. 

Competitors must always come in 
clo^ collision^ as they seek for the same 
individual thing; but rivals may act at 
a distance, as they only work toward 
the same point: there may be rivalry 
between states which vie with one an¬ 
other in greatness or power, but there 
cannot properly be competition. 

COMPLAIN, Lament, Begret. 
Complain, French complaindre or plains 
dre, Latin plango, to beat the breast as 
a sign of grief. Lament (see Bewail). 
Regret comes through French from Latin 
re and a Scandinavian verb found in 
Anglo-Saxon grcetan^ to bewail. 

^ Complaint marks most of dissatisfac¬ 
tion; lamentcUion, most of ^ief; regret 
most of pain. Complaint is expressed 
verbally; lamentation, either by words 
or signs; regret may be felt without 
being expressed. Complaint is made 
of personal grievances; lamentation and 
regret may be made on account of others 
as well as ourselves. We complain of 
our ill health, of our inconveniences, or 
of troublesome circtimstances; we 
lament our inability to serve another; 
we regret the absence of one whom we 
love. Selfi^ people have the most to 
complain of, as they demand most of 
others and are most liable to be dis¬ 
appointed; anxious people are the 
most liable to lament, as they feel 
everything strongly; the best-related 
mind may have occasion to regret some 
circumstances which give pain to the 
tender affections of the heart. 

We may complain without any cause, 
and lament beyond what the cause re- 
•quir^; but regret is always foimded on 
some real cause, and never exceeds in 
measure. 

Complain, Murmur, Repine. —Com- 
plain (see aoove). Murmur is a word 
of imitative origin, from Latin murmur, 
Sanskrit marmara, the rustling sound 


of the wind; hence a low complaining, 
Repim is compounded of re and pine, 
from Anglo-Saxon pin, pain, Latin 
pcma, punishment, and Greek Tromi]^ 
penalty, signdfjing to think on ’with 
pain. 

The idea of expressing displeasure or 
dissatisfaction of what is done by others 
is common to these terms. Complaint 
is not so loud as murmuring, but more 
so than repining. We complain or 
mwrmuT by ^me audible method; we 
may repine secretly. Complaints are 
alwa 3 ?B addre^ed to some one; mitr- 
mt^s and repinings are often addressed 
only to one’s self. Complaints are 
made of whatever create uneasiness, 
without regard to the source from which 
they fiow; murmurings are a species of 
complaints made only of that which is 
done by others for our inconvenience; 
when used in relation to persons, com- 
plaint is the act of a superior, or of one 
who has a right to express his dis¬ 
satisfaction; murmuring, that of an 
inferior, or one who is subject to an¬ 
other. When the conduct of another 
offends, it calls for complaird; when a 
superior aggrieves by the imposition of 
what is burdensome, it occasions micr- 
muring on the part of the aggrieved. 

Complain and murmur may some¬ 
times signify to be dissatisfied simply, 
without implying any direct expression 
which brings them nearer to the word 
repine; in this case complain expresses 
a less violent dissatisfaction than mur¬ 
mur, and both more than repine, which 
implies what is deep-seated. With this 
distinction they may all be employed 
to denote the dissatisfaction pr^uced 
by events that inevitably happen. 
Men may be said to complain, murmur, 
or repine at their lot. 

Complaint, Accusation.—Complaint 
(see preceding term). Accusation (see 
Accuse). Both these terms are em-* 
ployed in r^ard to the conduct of 
others, but a complaint is mostly made 
in matters that personally affect the 
complainant; an accusation is made of 
matters in general, but especially those 
of a moral nature, A complaint is 
made for the sake of obtaining redress; 
an accusation is made for the sake ot 
ascertaining a fact or bringing to 
punishment. A complaint may be 
irivolous, an accusation false. People 
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in subordinate stations should be care- ougMy. Finuhed^ from finish 
fill to give no cause for complaint: the Close), marks the state of being 
most guarded conduct will not protect finished. 

any person from the unjust accusations That is complete which has no de- 
of the malevolent. ficiency: that is perfect which has posi- 

COMPLAISANCE, Deference, tive excellence; and that is finished 
CoNOESCENSiON. CoMpluisance^ from which has no omission in it. That to 
the present participle of French com- which anything can be added is ^?^com- 

£ ire (I^tin compkuxre, please), signi- plete; when it can be improved, it is 
itheactof complying with, or pleasing imperfect; when more labor ought to 
others. Deference, in French defirence, be bestowed upon it, it is unfinished, 
from the Latin defero, to bear down, A thing is complete in aU its parts; 
marks the inclination to defer, or perfect as to the beauty and design of 
acquiesce in the sentiments of another the construction; and finished as it 
in preference to one's own. Condescen'- comes from the hand of the workman 
mm, from I^tin con, with, and dc- and answers his intention. A set of 
semdere, to descend, means the de- books is not complete when a volume 
scending from one's own height to is wanting: there is nothing in the 
comply with the wishes of others. proper sense perfect which is the work 
The necessities, the conveniences, the of man, but the term is used relatively 
accommodations and allurements of so- for whatever makes the greatest ap- 
ciety, of familiarity, and of intimacy proach to p^ection: a finished per- 
|lead to complaisance: it makes sac- formance evinces care and diligence 
.rifices to the wishes, tastes, comforts, on the part of the workman. These 
ienio 3 mients, and personal feelings of terms admit of the same distinction 
others. Age, rank, dignity, and per- when applied to moral or intellectual 
sonal merit call for deference: it en- objects, 
joins compliance with respect to our See also Whole. 
opinions, judgments, pretensions, and Complete, Finish, Terminate. — We 
designs. The infirmities, the wants, complete, that is, make complete, what 
the defects and foibles of others call is xmdertaken by continuing to labor 
for condescension: it relaxes the rigor at it. We finish what is begim in 
of authority and removes the distinc- a state of forwardness by putting the 
tion of rank or station. Complaisance last hand to it. We terminate what 
is the act of an equal; deference, that ought not to last by bringing it to a 
of an inferior; condescension, that of a close, froni terminus, a term, a boun- 
superior. Complaisance is due from dary, signifying to set bounds to a 
one well-bred person to another* defer- thing. 

mce is due to all superiors in age, knowl- The characteristic idea of completing 
edge, or station whom one approaches; is that of making a thing altogether 
condescension is due from all superiors what it ought to be; that of finishing 
to such as are dependent on them for the doing all that is intended to be done 
comfort and enjoyment. All these toward a thing; and that of terminating, 
qualities spring from a refinement of simply putting an end to a thing. Corn- 
humanity; but complaisance has most pleting has properly relation to perma- 
of genuine kindness in its nature; nent works only, whether mechanical 
de/erence, most of respectful submission; or intellectual; we desire a thing to be 
condescension, most of easy indulgence, completed from a curiosity to see it in 
COMPLAISANT. See Civil; Cotjr- its entire state. To finish is employed 
TEOUS. for passing occupations; we wish a 

COMPLETE, Perfect, Finished, thing finished from an anxiety to pro- 
Complete, in French complet, Latin com- ceed to something else, or a dislike 
pktus, participle of complere, to fill up, to the thing in which we are engaged, 
signifies the quality of being filled, or Termmating respects space or time: a 
having all that is necessary. Perfect, view may be terminated, a life may be 
in Latin perfectus, participle of perfiaere, terminated, or that to which one may 
from per, throng, and facere, to do, put a term, as to terminate a dispute, 
signifies the state of being done thor- light minds undertake many things 
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without completing any. Children and 
unsteady people set about many things 
without finishing any. Litigious peo¬ 
ple terminate one dispute only to com¬ 
mence another. 

COMPLETELY. See QinTE. 

COMPLETION. See Consumma¬ 
tion. 

COMPLEX. See CoMPouNn. 

COMPLEXITY, CoMPiacATioN, In¬ 
tricacy. Complexity and complication, 
in French compilation^ compounded of 
coUf with, and phctere, to plait, allied 
to plicare, to twine, signifies a plaiting 
together of two different things—an 
interweaving. Intricacy^ Latin iniri-' 
caiio and intrico, compounded of in and 
tricce, perplexities, signifies a state of 
entanglement. 

Complexity expresses the abstract 
quality or state; complication the act: 
they both convey less than intricacy; 
intricate is that which is very compli-^ 
cated. Complexity arises from a mul¬ 
titude of objects and the nature of 
these objects; complicaMon, from an 
involvement of objects; ana intricojcyy 
from a winding and confused involu¬ 
tion. What is complex must be de¬ 
composed; what is complicated must 
be developed; what is intricate must 
be unraveled. A proposition is com- 
pleXj affairs are complicated; the law 
is intricate. The complexity of a sub¬ 
ject often deters young persons from 
application to their business. There is 
nothing embarrasses a physician more 
than a complication of disorders, where 
the remedy for one impedes the cure 
for the other. Some affairs are in¬ 
volved in such a degree of intricacy as 
to exhaust the patience and persever¬ 
ance of the most laborious. 

COMPLIMENT. See Adulate. 

COMPLY, Conform, Yield, Sub¬ 
mit. Comply (see Agree). Conform, 
compounded of con and formare, signi¬ 
fies to put into the same/orm. Yield 
(see Agree). Submit, in Latin sub- 
mitto, compounded of svh, tmder, and 
mittere, to send, signifies to put xmder, 
that is to say, to put one's self under 
another person. Compliance and con¬ 
formity are voluntary; yielding and 
submission are involuntary. Compli¬ 
ance is an act of the inclination; con^ 
formity an act of the judgment: com- 
pliance is altogether optional; we com¬ 


ply with a thing or not, at pleasure; 
conformity is binding on the conscience; 
it relates to mattera in which there is 
a right and a wrong. Compliance with 
the fashions and customs of those we 
live with is a natural propensity of the 
human mind that may be mostly in¬ 
dulged without impropriety; conformity 
in religious matters, though not to be 
enforced by human law, is not on that 
account less binding on the consciences 
of every member of the community; 
the violation of this duty on trivial 
grounds involves in it that of more 
than one breach of the moral law. 

Compliance and conformity are pro¬ 
duced by no external action on the 
mind; they flow spontaneously from 
the will and understanding: yielding 
is altogether the r^ult of foreign 
agency. We comply with a wish as 
soon as it is known; it accords with 
our feelings so to do: we yield to the 
entreaties of others; it is the effect of 
persuasion, a constraint upon or at 
least a direction of the inclination. We 
conform to the regulations of a com¬ 
munity, it is a matter of discretion; we 
yield to the superior judgment of an¬ 
other, we have no choice or alternative. 
We comply cheerfully; we conform 
willingly; we yield reluctantly. A 
cheerful compliance with the requests 
of a friend is the sincerest proof of 
friendship: the wisest and most learned 
of men have ever been the readiest to 
conform to the general sense of the com¬ 
munity in which they live: the har¬ 
mony of social life is frequently dis¬ 
turbed by the reluctance which men 
have to yield to one anoth^. 

To yield is to give way to another, 
either with one's will, judgment, or 
outward conduct: submission is the 
^ving up of one's self altogether; it 
is the substitution of another's will for 
one's own. Yielding is partial; we 
may yield in one case or in one action, 
though not in another: submission is 
general; it includes a system of con¬ 
duct. 

We yield when we do not resist; this 
may sometimes be the act of a superior: 
we submit only by adopting the meas¬ 
ures and conduct proposed to us; this 
always is the act of an inferior. Yield¬ 
ing may be produced by means more 
or less gentle, by enticing or insinuat- 
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ing Mts, or by the force of M*giimerit; 

is made only to power or 
pmitive force: one ^elds after a 
«tmggle; one submits without resist¬ 
ance: we 2/ieW to ourselves or others; 
we submit to others only: it is a weak- 
jaess to ificM either to the suggestions 
of othera or our own inclinations to do 
that which our judgments condemn; 
it is a foUy to submit to the caprice of 
any one w^here there is not a moral 
obligation: It is obstinacy not to yield 
when one^s adversary has the advan- 
ta^; it is sinful not to submit to con¬ 
stituted authorities. 

See also Agree. 

Compliant, Yielding, Submissive ,— 
These epithets from the preceding 
■verbs serve to designate a propensity 
to the respective actions^ which may be 
oxc^^ive or otherwise. A compliant 
"temper complies with every wish of 
miother, good or bad: a yielding tem¬ 
per leans to evep?* opinion, right or 
wrong; a submissive temper submits to 
overy demand, just or unjust. A com- 
plaint person may want command of 
feeling; a yielding person may want 
fixedness of principle; a submisswe 
person may want resolution: a too 
complaint disposition will be imposed 
upon by the selfiush and unreasonable; 
;a too yielding disposition is most unfit 
for commanding; a "too submissive dis¬ 
position exposes a person to the exac¬ 
tions of tyranny. 

COMPOSE, Settle. Compose is 
<iOTved through French from Greek 
^avcng, a pause. ^'One of the most 
remarkable facts of French etymology 
is the extraordinary substitution where¬ 
by Late Latin pausare, from Greek, 
ooming to mean to cause to rest, 
usurped the place of Latin ponere, with 
which it had no etymological connec¬ 
tion at all; so that the compounds of 
^usare (compausore, French composer, 
tor example) usurped the place of the 
eompounds of Latin ponere, like com-- 
ponere, throughout(Skeat). Settle is 
■derived from Anglo-Saxon sedan, to fix, 
from setl, a seat, Modem En^sh settle, 
a seat. 

We compose that which has been dis¬ 
jointed and separated by bringing it 
together again* we settle that which has 
been disturbed and put in motion by 
making it rest: we compose our 


thoughts when they have been de* 
rang^ and thrown into confusion: 
we settle our mind when it has been 
fluctuating and distracted by contend¬ 
ing desires; the mind must be composed 
before we can think justly; it must be 
settled before we can act consistently. 

Differences are composed where there 
are jarring and discord; it is effected by 
conciliation, differences are settl^ 
when they are brought to a final ar¬ 
rangement by consultation or other¬ 
wise. In this manner a jjerson may 
be said to compose himself, his thoughts, 
his dre^, and the Hke; to settle matters, 
points, questions, etc. It is a good 
thing to compose differences between 
friends; it is not always easy to sMe 
questions where either party is ob¬ 
stinate. 

See also Comfottno; Form. 

Composed, Sedate,—Composed sigm- 
fies the state or quality of being in 
order, or free from confusion or per¬ 
turbation; it is applied either to the 
mind or to the air, manner, or car¬ 
riage. Sedate, in Latin sedattis, from 
Latin sedare, to make calm, causative 
of sedere, to sit (compare sedative), sig¬ 
nifies properly the quality of being 
settled (see Compose), t. e,, free from 
irregular motion, and is applied either 
to the^ carriage or the temper. Com¬ 
posed is opposite to ruffled or hurried, 
and is a tempcRrary state; sedate is 
opposed to buoyant or volatile, and is a 
permanent habit of the mind or body. 
A person may be composed or his car¬ 
riage may be composed in moments of 
excitement. Yoimg people are rarely 
sedate. 

See also Calm; Synthetic. 

COMPOUND, Complex. <7<m- 
pound comes from the present of com- 
ponere, to place together. Complex (see 
Complexity). 

The compound consists of similar and 
whole bodies put together; the complex 
consists of various parts linked to¬ 
gether: adhemon is sufflcient to con¬ 
stitute a compound; involution is req¬ 
uisite for the complex; we distinguim 
the whole that forms the compound; 
we separate the |iarts that form the 
complex; what is compound may con¬ 
sist only of two; what is complex con* 
sists always of several. Compound and 
complex are both commonly opposed 
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to tlie simple; but the former may be 
opposed to the sinde, and the latter 
to the simple: words are compounded, 
sentences are compl&c. 

Compound, Compose.—Compound and 
compose (see Compose). Compound is 
used in the physical sense only; com¬ 
pose in the proper or the mor^ sense; 
words are compounded by making two 
or more into one; sentences are com¬ 
posed by putting words together so as 
to make sense: a medicine is com- 
^Hmnded of many ingredients; society 
IS composed of various claves. 

COMPREHEND. See Comprise; 
Conceive. 

COMPREHENSIVE, Extensive. 
Comprehensive, from comprehend, in 
Latin comprehendo, from con, togethar, 
and prehendere, to take, signifies the 
quality of putting together. Extensive, 
from extend, in Latin extendo, or ex and 
tendere, to stretch out, signifies the qual¬ 
ity of reaching to a distance. 

Comprehensive respects quantity, ex¬ 
tensive regards space: that is compre¬ 
hensive which extends into a wide field: 
a comprehensive view of a subject in¬ 
cludes all branches of it; an extensive 
view of a subject enters into minute 
details: the comprehensive is associated 
with the concise; the extensive with the 
diffuse: it requires a capacious mind 
to take a comprehensive survey of any 
subject; it is possible for a superficial 
thinker to enter very extensively into 
some parts, while he passes over 
others. Comprehensive is employed 
only with regard to intellectual ob¬ 
jects; extensive is used both in the 
proper or the improper sense: the sig¬ 
nification of a word is comprehensive, 
or the powers of the mind are com¬ 
prehensive: a plain is extensive, or a 
field of inquiry is extensive. 

COMPRISE, Comprehend, Em¬ 
brace, Contain, Include. Comprise, 
through the French compris, participle 
of comprendre, comes from the same 
source as comprehend. Embrace (see 
Clasp). Contain, in French contenir, 
Latin contineo, compounded of con 
and teneo, signifies to hold together 
within one place. Include, in Latin 
includo, compounded of in and clvdo 
or daudo, signifies to shut in or within 
a given space. 

Comprise, comprehend, and embrace 


have r^ard to the aggregate value^ 
quantity, or extent; ir^ude, to the in¬ 
dividual things which form the whole; 
contain, either to the aggregate or to- 
the individual, being in fact a term of 
more ordinary, application than any 
of the others. Comprise and contain 
are used either in the proper or the 
figurative sense; comprehend, embrace, 
and indude in the figurative sense 
only: a stock comprises a variety o\ 
articles; a library comprises a variety 
of books; the whole is comprise withm 
a small compass; rules comprehend a 
number of particulars; laws compre¬ 
hend a number of cases; countries com¬ 
prehend a certain number of districts 
or divisions; terms comprehend a cer¬ 
tain meaning: a discourse ernbraces a 
variety of topics; a plan, project, 
scheme, or system embraces a variety 
of objects; a house contains one, two, 
or more persons; a city contains a 
number of houses; a hook contcdus 
much useful matter; a society contains 
very many individuals; it includes none 
but of a certain class; or it indudes 
some of every class. 

COMPULSION- See Conotraint. 

COMPUNCTION. See Repent¬ 
ance. 

COMPUTE. See Calculate; Es¬ 
timate. 

CONCEAL, Dissemble, Disguise. 
Conceal is compounded of Latin con and 
celare, to hide. Dissemble, in French 
dissimuler, compounded of dis, negative 
prefix, and similis, like, signifi^ to 
make a thing appear unlike what it is. 
Disguise, in French diguiser, com- 
pounded of the privative dis or de and 
guise, in Old High German vnse, a 
manner or fashion, signifies to t^e 
a form opposite to the reality.^ 

To conceal is simply to abstain from 
making known what we wish to keep 
secret; to dissemble and disguise sig¬ 
nify to conceal by assuming some false 
appearance: we conceal facts; we dis¬ 
semble feelings; we disguise sentiments. 
Caution only is requisite in concealing;' 
it may be effected by simple silence: 
art and address must be employed in 
dissembling; it mingles falsehood with 
all its proceedings; labor and cunning 
are requisite in disguising;^ it has 
nothing but falsehood in all its move¬ 
ments. The concealer watches over 
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himself tkat he may not be betrayed 
into any indiscreet commimication; 
the dwemblm' has an eye to others, so 
as to prevent them from discovering 
the state of his heart; disguise assumes 
altogether a different face from reality, 
and rests secure under this shelter. 
It is sufficient to conceal from those who 
either cannot or wiU not see; it is 
nece^ary to dissemble with those wffio 
can see without being shown; but it 
is nectary to disguise from those wrho 
axe anxious to discover and use every 
means to penetrate the veil that inter¬ 
cepts their sight- 

Concealj Hide, Secrete,—Conceal (see 
above). Hidcy Anglo-Saxon hydan, is 
allied to Greek to cover or 

put out of sight. Secrete, in Latin 
cretits, participle of secemo, or se, apart, 
and cernerej to separate, means to take 
away and hide in a place apart. 

Concealing has simply the idea of not 
letting come to observation; hiding, 
that of putting under cover; secreting, 
that of setting at a distance or in un¬ 
frequented places: whatever is not 
seen is concealed, but whatever is hid’- 
den or secreted is intentionally put out 
of sight: a person conceals himself be¬ 
hind a hedge; he hides his treasures in 
the earth; he secretes what he has stolen 
under his cloak. Conceal is more gen¬ 
eral than either hide or secrete: all 
things are concealed which are hidden 
or secreted, but they are not always 
hidden or secreted when they are con¬ 
cealed: both mental and corporeal ob¬ 
jects are concealed; corporeal objects 
mostly, and sometimes mental ones, 
are hidden; corporeal objects only are 
secreted: we conceal in the mind what¬ 
ever we do not make known: that is 
hidden which may not be discovered 
or cannot be discerned; that is secreted 
which may not be seen. Facts are 
concealed, truths are hidden, goods are 
secreted* Children should never at¬ 
tempt to conceal from their parents or 
teachers any error they have com¬ 
mitted when called upon for an ac¬ 
knowledgment; we are told in Script¬ 
ure, for our consolation, that nothing 
is hidden which shall not be revealed; 
people seldom wish to secrete anything 
but with the intention of concealing it 
from those who have a right to demand 
it back. 


Concealment, Secrecy*—Concedlmml 
is itself an action; secrecy, from se¬ 
cret, is the quality of an action: con¬ 
cealment may respect the state of 
things; secrecy the conduct of persons; 
things may be concealed so as to be 
knowm to no one; but secrecy sup¬ 
poses some person to whom the thing 
concealed is known. Concealment has 
to do with what concerns others; se¬ 
crecy, with that which concerns our¬ 
selves: what is concealed is kept from 
the observation of others; what is 
secret is known only to ourselves: there 
may frequently be concealment with¬ 
out secrecy, although there cannot be 
secrecy without concealment: conceal- 
ment is frequently practised to the 
detriment of others; secrecy is always 
adopted for our own advantage or 
gratification: concealment is essential 
in the commission of crimes; secre<^ in 
the execution of schemes: many crimes 
are committed with impunity when the 
perpetrators are protected by conceal¬ 
ment; the best - concerted plans are 
often frustrated for want of observing 
secrecy. 

See also CamoupIiAGE. 

CONCEDE. See Give Up- 

CONCEIT, Fancy. Conceit comes 
immediately from the Latin conceptus, 
participle of condpere, from con, to¬ 
gether, and capere, take, and means to 
take and put together, to conceive or 
form in the mind. Fancy, in French 
phantasie. Latin phantasia, Greek 
(pavraaia, from 0aj/rdSw, make appear, 
and tftaivw, appear. 

These terms equally express the • 
working of the imagination in its dis- ' 
torted state; but conceit denotes a much 
greater degree of distortion than fancy: 
our conceits are preposterous; what we 
fancy is unreal or only apparent. Con¬ 
ceit applies only to internal objects: 
it is mental in the operation and the 
result; it is a species of invention : fancy 
is applied to external objects, or what¬ 
ever acts on the senses: nervous peo¬ 
ple are subject to strange conceits; 
timid people fancy they hear sounds or 
see objects in the dark which awaken 
terror. Those who are apt to conceit 
oftener conceit that which is painful 
than otherwise; conceiting either that 
they are always in danger of dying, 
or that all the world is their enemy* 
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There are, however, insane pwple who 
conceit themselves to be kings and 
queens: and some, indeed, who are not 
called insane, who conceit themselves 
very learned while they know nothing, 
or very wise and clever w'hile they are 
exposing themselves to perpetual ridi¬ 
cule for their folly, or very handsome 
while the world calls them plain, or 
very peaceable while they are always 
quarrelling with their neighbors, or 
very humble while they are tenaciously 
stickling for their own: it would be well 
if such conceits awarded a harmless 
pleasure to their authors, but xmfortu- 
nately they only render them more 
offensive and disgusting than they 
would otherwise be. Those who are 
apt to fancy never fancy an3rthing to 
please themselves; they fancy that 
things are too long or too short, too 
thick or too thin, too cold or too hot, 
with a thousand other fancies equally 
trivial in their nature, thereby prov¬ 
ing that the slightest aberration of the 
mind is a serious evil, and productive 
of evil. 

When taken in reference to intel¬ 
lectual objects, conceit is always in a 
bad sense; but/anc2/may be employed 
in a good sense. 

See also Pride. 

CONCEITED. See Opinionated. 

CONCEIVE, Understand, Com¬ 
prehend. Conceive has the same deri¬ 
vation as conceit. Understand signifies 
to stand under, or near to the mind. 
Comprehend, in Latin comprehendo, 
compounded of con, together, and prer- 
hendere, to sieze, signifies to seize or 
embrace within the mind. 

These terms indicate the intellectual 


operations of forming ideas, that is, 
ideas of the complex kind, in distinction 
from the simple ideas formed by the act 
of perception. Conception is the sim¬ 
plest operation of the three; when we 
conceive we may have but one idea; 
when we understand or comprehend we 
have aU the ideas which the subject is 
capable of presenting. We cannot unr- 
derstand or comprehend without con¬ 
ceiving; but we may often conceive that 
which we neither understand nor com- 
frehend. That which we cannot conceive 
is to us nothing; but the conception 
of it gives it an existence, at least 
in our minds; but understanding and 


comprehending is not e^ential to the 
belief of a tMng^s existence. So long 
as we have reasons sufficient to j:on 
ceive a thing as possible or probab> 
it is not necessary either to under¬ 
stand or comprehmd it in order to 
authorize our belief. The mysteries 
of our holy religion are objects of con¬ 
ception, but not of comprehension. We 
conceive that a thing may be done with¬ 
out understanding how it is done; we 
conceive that a thing may exist without 
comprehending the nature of its exist¬ 
ence. We conceive clearly, understand 
fully, comprehend minutely. 

Conceiving is a species of invention; 
it is the fruit of the mind^s operation 
within itself. Understanding and com¬ 
prehension arc employed solely on ex¬ 
ternal objects; we understand and com¬ 
prehend that which actually exists 
before us and presents itself to our 
observation. Conceiving is the office of 
the imaginatioii as well as the judg¬ 
ment; understanding and comprehen¬ 
sion are the office of the reasoning facul¬ 
ties exclusively. 

Conceiving is employed with regard 
to matters of taste, to arrangements, 
designs, and projects; understanding is 
employed on familiar objects which 
present themselves in the ordinary dis¬ 
course and business of men; compre¬ 
hending respects principles, lessons, and 
speculative knowledge in general. The 
artist conceives a design, and he who 
will execute it must understand it: 
the poet conceives that which is grand 
and sublime, and he who will enjoy the 
perusal of his conceptions must have 
refinement of mind, and capacity to 
comprehend, the grand and sublime. 
The builder conceives plans, the schoto 
understands languages, the metaphysi¬ 
cian attempts to explain many things 
which are not to be comprehended. 

See also Apprehend. 

Conception, Notion, — Conception, 
from conceive, signifies the thing con- 
ceived. Notion, in French notion, Latin 
notio, from notvs, the participle of 
noscere, to know, signifies the thing 
known. 

Conception is the mind’s own work, 
what it pictures to itself from the ex¬ 
ercise of its own powers; notion is the 
representation of objects as they are 
drawn from observation. Conceptions 
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.are the fruit of the imdersfeaiidiiig and another iinreetrainedly concert 
imB^mation; mMmu are the result of ures for meeting privately. The inge- 
-experience and information. Concep- nuity of a peiwn is frequently displayed 
iions are formed; notions axe enter- in the contrivances by which he strives 
tamed. Concepiiom axe either grand to help himself out of his troubles. 
or mean, gross or sublime; either clear Whenever there axe many parties in- 
<Kr indistinet, crude or distinct; notions terested in a concern, it is never so 
are either true or false, just or absurd, well managed as when it is in the hands 
Intellectual culture serves to elevate of one individual suitably qualified, 
men^s mnceptions; the extenaon of CONCILIATE, Reconciles. Con- 
Jmowledge serves to correct and refine dliaie, in Latin condliatusj and recon- 
their notiom, die, in Latin recondlio, both come from 

Some heathen philosophers had an condZiare, to bring together, whence 
.indistinct conception of the Deity, coundl is also derived, and denote an 
whose attributes and character are un- achieving of unity and harmony, 
folded to us in His revelation: the ConctZiate and reconcile are both em- 
ignorant have often false notions of ployed in the sense of uniting men's 
their duty and obligatioiis to their su- affections, but under different circum- 
:periors. The imenlightened express stances. The conciliator gets the good- 
their gross and crude conceptions of a will and affections for himself; the reo- 
Superior Being by some material and oncUer xinit^ the affections of two 
visible object: the vulgar notion of persons to each other. The condliator 
ghosts and spirits is not entirely ban- may either gain new affections or re- 
ished from the most cultivated parts gain those which are lost; the reconciler 
of any country. always either renews affections which 

See also Pebception. have been once lost or hxes them 

CONCERN. See Aeeaie; Aspect; where they ought to be fixed. The 
Oarb; Interbst. best means of condliating esteem is by 

CONCERT, Contrive, Manage, recondling all that are at variance. 
<Joncert is derived from Latin concertare, Condlude is mostly employed for 
■from con, together, and certare, to in public stations; reconcile is indif- 
strive, and signified to strive together, ferently employed for those in public 
to vie, Contrwe comes from Old or private stations. Men in power 
ItSrench contromr, to find together, have sometimes the happy opportunity 
Manage, in French mdiager, comes of condliaiing the good-will of those 
dhom Latin manm, hand, and means to who are most averse to their authority, 
^control with the hand. and thus recondiing them to measxires 

There is a secret understanding in wMch would otherwise be odious. 
ooncerting; invention in contriving; Kindness and condescension serve to 
■^execution in managing. There is most- condliate; a friendly infiuence, or a 
ly contrivance and managing in concert- well-timed exercise of authority, is 
4 ng; but there is not always concerting often successfully exerted in recori^ 
in contrimnee or managemerU. Meas- dling, 

wes axe concerted; schemes are con- Condliaie is mostly employed in 
Zrimd; affairs are numaged. Two the sense^ of bringing persons into 
parties at least are requisite in con- unison with each other who have 
<erHng, one is sufficient for contriving been at variance; but reconcile may 
and mmuLging^ Concerting is always be employed to denote the bringing 
^OTipic^ed in all secret transactions; a person into unison or acquiescence 
•conirwance and management are used with that which would be naturally 
indifferently. Robbers who have de- disagreeable. 

termined on any scheme of plunder CONCISE. See Laconic; Short. 

concert together the means of carrying CONCLUDE. See Close; De- 

their project into execution: they con- cmn. 

Zrive various devices to elude the vigi- CONCLUSION, Infbbence, De- 
lance of the police: they manage every- nircTioN. Conclusion, from Latin con- 
thong in the dark. Those who are cludere, compounded of con, together, 
•debarred the opportunity of seeing'one ‘and clavdere, close, signifies the closing 
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up of aU arguments and reasoning. 
Jnfermce, from infer, in Latin in/ero, 
signifies wfiat is brouglit in- Dediic- 
Uon^'from Latin deducere^ compounded 
of oe, diLcere^ lead, to bring 

out, signifies the bringing or drawing 
one concludon from another. 

A conclusion is full and decisive; an 
inference is partial and indecisive: a 
conclusion leaves the mind in no doubt 
or hesitation; it puts a stop to all 
further reasoning: inferences are special 
condusions from particular circum¬ 
stances; they serve as links in the 
chain of reasoning. Conclusion in the 
technical sense is the concluding prop¬ 
osition of a sylio^sm, drawn from the 
two others, which are called the 
premises. 

Conclimons are drawn from real 
facts; inferences are drawn from the 
appearances of things; deductions only 
from arguments or assertions. Con- 
dvcions are practical, inferences ratio- 
cinative, deductions are final. We 
condude from a personas conduct or 
declarations what he intends to do or 
leave undone; we infer from the ap¬ 
pearance of the clouds or the thick¬ 
ness of the atmosphere that there will 
be a heavy fall of rain or snow; we 
deduce^ from a combination of facts, 
inferences, and assertions, that a story 
is fabricated. Hasty conclusions be¬ 
tray a want of judgment or of firm¬ 
ness of mind: contrary inferences are 
frequently drawn from the same cir¬ 
cumstances to serve the purpose of 
party and support a favorite position; 
the deductions in such cases are not 
unfrequently true when the inferences 
are false. 

Conclusive, Decisive, Convincing ,— 
Conclusive applies either to practical 
or argumentative matters; decisive, to 
what is practical only; convincing, to 
what is argumentative only. It is 
necessary to be conclusive when we 
deliberate, and decisive when we com¬ 
mand. What is conclusive puts an end 
to all discussions and determines the 
judgment; what is decisive puts^ an 
end to all wavering and deterrmnes 
the will. Negotiators have sometimes 
an interest in not speaking conclusively; 
commanders can never retain their 
authority without speaking decisively, 
Ccmdvswe, when oomnared to convino* 


ing, is general; the latter is particular: 
an argument is convincing, a chain of 
reasoning condimive. There may be 
much that is convincing where there 
is nothing condusive: a proof may be 
convinciyig of a particular cireumstance, 
but condusive evidence will bear upon 
the main question. 

See also Final. 

CONCOMITANT. See Accom¬ 
paniment. 

CONCORD, Hakmony. Corned, in 
French concorde, Latin concordia, w 
compounded from con, tc^ether, and 
cars, heart, having the same heart and 
mind. Harmony, in French hcvrmonie, 
Latin harmonia, Greek dp}iovia, from 
apfiog, a joining, signifies the state of 
fitting or suiting. 

The idea of union is common to both 
th^e terms, but under different cii> 
cumstances. Concord is generally em¬ 
ployed for the union of wills and 
affections; harmony respects the apti¬ 
tude of minds to coalesce. There may 
be concord without harmony, and Aor- 
mony without concord. Per^ns may 
live in concord who are at a distance 
from one another; but hcmnony is 
mostly employed for those who are in 
close connection and obliged to co¬ 
operate. Concord should never be 
broken by relations under any circum¬ 
stances; harmony is indispensable in 
all members of a family that dwell 
together. Interest wiU sometimes 
stand in the way of brotherly concord; 
a love of rule and a dogmatical tem¬ 
per will sometimes disturb the Aar- 
mony of a family. 

These terms are both applied to 
music, the one in a particiibr, the 
other in a general sense; there is conr- 
card between two or more single sounds, 
and harmony in any number or aggre¬ 
gate of sounds. 

Harmony may be used in the sense of 
adaptation to thin^ generally. 

See also Union. 

CONCUR. See Agbee. 

CONCURRENCK. See Assent. 

CONCUSSION. See Shock. 

CONDEMN. See Blame; Peo- 
scribe; Reprobate; Sentence. 

CONDESCENSION. See Com¬ 
plaisance, 

CONDITION, Station. Condition^ 
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in French ayudHion^ Latin candUio^ 
from can, together, and dicere^ to talk, 
signifies the agreement arrived at as a 
r^ult of talking a matter over—some¬ 
thing granted as a prerequisite to 
granting something else. Statiorij in 
FVench station, Latin statio^ from stare, 
to stand, signifies a standing place or 
point. 

Condition has most relation to cir¬ 
cumstances, education, birth, and the 
like; station refers rather to the rank, 
occupation, or mode of life which is 
marked out. Riches suddenly ac¬ 
quired are calculated to make a man 
forget his original condition and to 
render him negligent of the duties of 
his station. The condition of men in 
reality is often so different from what 
it appears that it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to form an estimate of what they 
are or 'what they have been. It is 
the folly of the present day that every 
tman is unwilling to keep the station 
which has been assigned to him by 
Providence: the r^e for equality de¬ 
stroys every just distinction in society; 
the low aspire to be, in appearance at 
least, equal with their superiors; and 
those in elevated stations do not hesi¬ 
tate to put themselves on a level with 
their inferiors. 

See also Articlb; Estate; Situa- 

TCOK. 

CONDITIONAL. See Pko- 
VISIONAXi. 

CONDOLENCE. See Sympathy. 

CONDUCE, Contribute. Conduce, 
Latin conduco, compounded of con and 
dvoo, signifies to bring together for 
one end. Contribute, in Latin contri- 
hutiLS, participle of contrihuo, com¬ 
pounded of con and tHhuere, to divide 
and assign, signifies to bestow for the 
same end. 

To conduce signffies to serve the full 
purpose; to contribute signifies only to 
serve a secondary purpose: the former 
is always taken in a good sense, the lat¬ 
ter in a bad or good sense. Exercise 
conduces to the health; it contributes to 
give vigor to the frame. Nothing con¬ 
duces more to the well-being of any 
community than a spirit of subordina^ 
tion among aU ranks and classes. A 
want of firmness and vigHance in the 
government or mamstrates contributes 
greatly to the spread of disaffection and 


rebellion. Schemes of ambition nevei 
conduce to tranquillity of mind. A 
single failure may contribute sometimes 
to involve a person in perpetual 
trouble. 

CONDUCT, Manage, Direct. 
Conduct, in Latin conductus, participle 
of conduxx>, signifies to lead in some par¬ 
ticular manner or for some special pur¬ 
pose, To manage (see Care; Charge). 
To direct, in Latin directus, participle of 
dirigo, or dis, apart, and regere, to rule, 
signifies to regulate distinctly or put 
each in its right place. 

Conducing requires most wisdom 
and knowledge; managing most action; 
direction most authority. A lawyer 
conducts the cause intrusted to him; a 
steward manages the mercantile con^ 
cems for his employer; a superintend¬ 
ent directs the movements of aU the 
subordinate agents. Conducting is al¬ 
ways applied to affairs of the first im¬ 
portance: management is a term of 
familiar use to characterize a familiar 
employment: direction makes up in 
authority what it wants in impor¬ 
tance; it falls but little short of the 
word conduct. A conductor conceives, 
plans, arranges, and disposes; a man¬ 
ager acts or executes; a director com¬ 
mands. 

It is necessary to conduct with wis¬ 
dom; to manage with diligence, atten¬ 
tion, and skill; to direct with promp¬ 
titude, precision, and clearness. A 
minister of state requires peculiar 
talents to conduct with success the vari¬ 
ous and complicated concerns which are 
connected with his office; he must 
exercise much skill in managing the 
various characters and clashing in¬ 
terests with which he becomes con¬ 
nected; and possess much influence 
to direct the multiplied operations by 
which the grand machine of govern¬ 
ment is kept in motion. When a gen¬ 
eral undertakes to conduct a campaign, 
he will intrust the management of 
minor concerns to persons on whom he 
can rely; but he will direct in person 
whatever is Hkely to have any serious 
influence on his success. 

See also Behavior; Lead. 

CONFEDERACY. See Aldiance. 

CONFEDERATE, Accomplice. 
Confederate (see Ally) and accomplice 
(see Abettor) both imply a partner vx 
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!^me proceeding, biM they differ as to 
the nature of the proceeding: in the 
former c^e it may be lawful or un¬ 
lawful; in the latter unlawful only. 
In this Mtter sense a confederate is a 
partner in a plot or secret association: 
an accomplice is a partner in some active 
violation of the laws. Guy Fawkes re¬ 
tained his resolution, till the last ex¬ 
tremity, not to reveal the names of his 
confederates: it is the common refuge of 
all robbers and desperate characters 
to betray their accomplices in order to 
S(a*een themselves from punishment. 

CONFER, Bestow. Confer, in 
French conferer, Latin confero, com- 
oimded of con and fero, signifies to 
ring something toward a person or 
place it upon him. Bestow is com¬ 
pounded of be, a verbal prefix, and An¬ 
glo-Saxon stow, a place, and signifies 
to put in a place. Conferring is an act 
of authority; bestowing that of charity 
or generosity. Princes and men in 
power confer; people in a private sta¬ 
tion bestow. Honors, dignities, privi¬ 
leges, and rank are the things conferred; 
favors, kindnesses, and pecuniary relief 
are the things bestowed. Merit, favor, j 
interest, caprice, or intrigue give rise| 
to conferring; necessity, solicitation, i 
and private affection lead to bestowing. 

In the moral application, what is con- 
ferred or bestowed is presumed to be de¬ 
served, but with the distinction that the 
one is gratuitous, the other involxmtary. 

CONFERENCE. See Coi^versa- 

TION. 

CONFE^SS. See Acknowijedge. 

CONFIDE, Trust. Confide, in 
Latin confido (or cum, with, and fidere, 
to trust), signifying to be united by 
trust with another, is to tru^t (see Be- 
liiEF) as the species to the genus: we 
always trust \^en we confide, but not 
vice versa. Confidence is an extraor¬ 
dinary trust, but trust is always ordi¬ 
nary imless the term be otherwise 
qualified. Confidence involves commu- j 
nication of a man^s mind to another, but 
trust is confined to matters of action. 

Confidence may be sometimes limited 
in its application, as confidence in the 
integnty or secrecy of a man; but 
trust is in its signification limited to 
Blatters of personal interest. A breach 
oi trust evinces a want of that common 
principle which keeps human society 


together; but a breach of confidence 
betrays a more than ordinary share of 
basenei^ and depravity. 

Confident, Dogmatical, Positive .— 
Confident, from confide, marks the tem¬ 
per of confiding in one^s self. Dogmatic 
cal, from Gr^k (English dogma), 

an opinion, signifies the temper of deal¬ 
ing in unqualified assertions. Positive, 
inLatin positivus, from positm, signifi^ 
fixed to a point. 

The first two cf th^e words denote 
an habitual or permanent state of 
mind; the last either a partial or 
an habitual temper. There is much of 
confidence in dogmatism and posUivity, 
but it expresi^ more than either. 
Confidence implies a general reliance on 
one’s abilities in whatever we under¬ 
take; dogmatism implies a reliance on 
the truth of our opinions; posiiivity, a 
reliance on the truth of our assertions. 
A confident man is always ready to act, 
as he is sure of succeeding; a dogmati¬ 
cal man is always ready to speak, as 
he is sure of being heaixi; a positive 
man is determined to maintain what 
he has asserted, as he is convinced that 
he has made no mistake. Confidence 
is opposed to diffidence; dogmcUism, 
to scepticism; positivity, to hesitation. 
A confident man mostly fails for want 
of using the necessary means to insure 
success; a dogmatical man is mostly 
in error, because he substitutes Ida 
own partial opinions for such as are 
established; a positive man is meetly 
deceived, because he trusts more to 
his own senses and memory than he 
ought. Self-knowledge is the most 
effectual cure for self’-confidence; an 
acquaintance with men and things 
tends to lessen dogmoMsm; the experi¬ 
ence of one’s self having been deceived, 
and the observation that others are 
perpetually liable to be deceived, ought 
to check the folly of being positive as 
to any event or circumstance that is 
ast. Confidence is oftener expressed 
y actions than words; dogmatism and 
positivity always by words; the former 
denotes only the temper of the speaker, 
but the latter may influence the temper 
of others; a positive assertion may not 
only denote the state of the person’s 
mind who makes it, but also may serve 
to make another positive. 

See also Sanguine. 
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CONFINE. See Bobbee; Bound; 
Ikteen. 

CONFINED. See Conteacted. 

CONFINEMENT, Imprisonment, 
CAFn¥iTT, Confinement (see Bound). 
Impnson<77tent^ compounded of Latin 
in and preneionem (acc.), a seizure, 
French pmon, from pris, participle ^of 
prendre. Latin prehenderc, to take, sig- 
the act or state of being taken 
or laid hold of. Captivity, in French 
captitnUf Latin capiivitas, from capere, 
to take, signifies likewise the state of 
being, or being kept, in possession by 
another. 

Confinement is the generic, the other 
two are specific terms. Confinement 
and imprisonment both imply the 
abridgment of one^s personal freedom, 
but the former specifies no cause, 
which the latter does. We may be 
confined in a room by ill health or 
confined in any place by way of punish¬ 
ment; but we are never imprisoned but 
in some specific place appointed for the 
confinement of offenders, and always 
for some supposed offence. We are 
captives by the rights of war when we 
fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Confinemmt does not specify the degree 
or maimer as the other terms do; it 
may even extend to the restricting the 
body of its free movements; while im- 
prisonment simply confines the person 
within a certain extent of ground or 
the waOs of a prison; and captivity 
leaves a person at liberty to range 
within a whole country or district. 

Confinement is so general a term as 
to be applied to animals and even 
inanimate objects; imprisonment and 
captivity are applied in the proper sense 
to persons only, but they admit of a 
figurative^ appKcation. Poor stray ani¬ 
mals, which are found trespassing on 
unlawful ground, are doomed to a 
wretched confinement, rendered stiU 
more hard and intolerable by the want 
of food: the confinemmt of plants 
within too narrow a space will stop 
their growth for want of air. There is 
many a poor captive in a cage who, 
like Steme^s starling, would say, if it 
could, want to get out.’^ 

CONFIRM, Corroborate. To corv- 
firm, in Latin confirmo^ or con and ^r- 
mare, to make firm, signifies to make 
firm in a special maimer. Corroborate, 


from Latin rdrwr^ strength, whence otn 
adjective robust is derived, signifies to 
give additional strength. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these terms, but under different cir¬ 
cumstances; confirm is used generally, 
corroborate only in particular instances. 
What confirms serves to confirm the 
mind; what corroborates gives weight 
to the thing. An opinion or a story 
is confirmed; an evidence or the repre¬ 
sentation of a person is corroborated^ 
What confirms removes all doubt; what 
corroborates only ^ves more strength 
than the thing had before. When the 
truth of a thing is confirmed, nothing 
more is necessary: the testimony of a 
person may be so little credited that 
it may want much corroboration. 

Confirm, Establish, — Confirm (see 
above). Esiahltsh, from Latin stabilis, 
Engti^ stable, from stare, to stand, sig¬ 
nifies to make stable, or able to stand. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these as to the former terms, but 
with a different application: to confirm 
is applied to what is partial, if not 
temporary; to establish to that which 
is permanent and of importance, as to 
confirm a report, to establish a reputa¬ 
tion, to confirm a treaty or alliance, to 
establish a trade or government. 

So in respect to the mind and its op¬ 
erations: a belief, opinion, suspicion, 
or resolution is confirmed; principles,, 
faith, hopes, etc., are established^ 

See also Ratify. 

CONFLICT, CoivmAT, Contest. 
Conflict, in Latin conflictm, participle 
of confiigo, compounded of con and 
fligere, to flip or strike, signifies to 
strike against each other. Combat (see 
Ba’i^e). Contest, in French contester, 
Latin contestor, compounded of con 
and testor, from testes, a witness (com¬ 
pare English testify), signifies to call or 
set witness against witness. 

A striving for the mastery is the 
common idea in the signMcation of 
these terms, which is varied iu the man¬ 
ner and spirit of the action. A conflict 
has more of violence in it than a combat, 
and a combat than a contest. A conflict 
supposes a violent collision, a meeting 
of force against force; a combat sup¬ 
poses a contending together in fighting 
or battle. A conflict may be the un¬ 
premeditated meeting of one or more 
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persons in a violent or hostile manner; 
A combed is frequently a concerted en- 
g^ement between two or more par¬ 
ticular individuals, m a sudden and vio¬ 
lent conflict ensued upon their coming 
up; they engaged in single combed. 

Conflict is applied to whatever comes 
in violent collision- whether animate 
or inanimate, as the conflicts of wild 
beasts or of the dlemmts; combed is ap¬ 
plied to animals as well as men, partic¬ 
ularly where there is a trial of skill 
or strength^ as the combeds of the gladi- 
a,tors either with one another or with 
beasts; contest is applied only to men- 

Conflict and contest are properly ap¬ 
plied to moral objects, and combat 
^sometimes figmativ^y so, and all with 
a like distinction; violent passions pro¬ 
duce conflicts in the mind; there may 
be a coT^at between reason and any 
particular passion; there may be a 
•contest for honors as well as posts of 
honor; reason will seldom come off 
victorious in the corrbed with ambition. 

CONFORM. See Comply. 

CONFORMABLE, Agreeabub, 
Suitable. ConfoTmiable signifies able 
to conform (see Comply), that is, 
having a sameness of form. Agreeable 
signifies the quality of being able to 
•agree. Suitable signifies able to suit 
(see Agree). 

Conformable is employed for matters 
of obligation; agreeable^ for matters of 
choice; suitable, for matters of propriety 
and discretion: what is conformable ac¬ 
cords with some prescribed form or 
given rule of others; what is agreeable 
accords with the feelings, tempers, or 
judgments of ourselves or oth^s; what 
is suitable accords with outward cir¬ 
cumstances: it is the business of 
"those who act for others to act con¬ 
formably to their directions; it is the 
part of a friend to act agreeably to the 
wishes of a friend; it is the part of 
every man to act suitably to his station. 
The decisions of a judge must be strict¬ 
ly conformable to the Tetter of theilaw; 
he is seldom at liberty to consult gen¬ 
eral views of equity: the decision of a 
partisan is ^ways agreeable to the t^- 
per of his party: the style of a writer 
mould be suitable to his subject- 

See also Assimilable. 

CONFORMATION. See Form. 

CONFOUND, COHOTm Cofgowid 


. and confuse are both derived from dif- 
' ferent parts of the same verb, namely, 

■ confundo, and its participle confumm, 

, signifying to pour or mix together with- 
, out design that which ought to be dis¬ 
tinct. 

Confound has an active sense; con- 
ftme a neuter or reflective sense: a 
person confounds one thing witli an¬ 
other; objects become confused, or a 
' per^n eonfmes Mmself: it is a wmmoaa 
error among ignorant people to con- 
found names, and among children to 
have their ideas confused on commenc¬ 
ing a new study. The present age is 
distinguished by nothing so much as 
by confounding all distinctions, whi^ 
is a great source of confuMon in men^s 
intercourse with one another, both in 
public and private life. 

ConfiLse is sometime used transitive¬ 
ly in the sense of causing confusion, as 
to confuse an account; but in this case 
it is as much distingixished from C€m- 
found as in the other case. A persem 
confounds one account with the other 
when he takes them to be both the 
same; but he confuses any particular 
account when he mingles dilferent items 
under one head or brings the same 
item under different heads. 

See also Abash; Baffle; Mix. 

CONFRONT, Face. Confremt^ 
from the Latin frons, a forehead, 
implies to set face to face; and face, 
from I^tin facies, English face, mg- 
nifies to set the face toward any ob¬ 
ject. The former of these terms is 
always employed for two or more 
persons with regm*d to one anoth^; 
the latter for a single individual with 
regard to objects in general. Wit¬ 
nesses are coi^rorded; a person faces 
danger, or faces an memy: when peo¬ 
ple give contrary evidence, it is some¬ 
times necessary, in extra-judicial mat¬ 
ters, to confront them in order to 
arrive at the truth; the best evidence 
which a man can give of his courage 
is to evince his readiness iov facing 
Ms enemy whenever the occasion re¬ 
quires. 

CONFUSE. See Abash; Con- 

FOUND. 

CONFUSED. See Indistinct. 

CONFUSION, Disorder. ^ Confu¬ 
sion signifies the state of being con- 
founded or confuted (see Confound). 
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IHwrder^ compounded of dis^ privative, ful task to attempt to dis'pram all 
and ll^tin ordo, English oraer, signifies the statements which are circulated 
the reverse of order. in a common newspaper. It is the 

Confitsicm is to disorder as the species duty of the ministers of the Gospel 
to the genus: confusion supposes the to oppugn all doctrines that militate 
absence of all order; disorder the de- against the established faith of Chns- 
rangement of order where it exists, tians. 

or is supposed to exist: there is always CONGRATULATE. See Feljci- 
disord^ m confusion^ but not always tate. 

confusiofn in disorder. The greater the CONGREGATION. See Assem- 
mxiltitude the more they are liable bue. 

to fall into conft^sion if they do not CONGRESS, See Assemble. 
act in perfect concert, as in the case CONJECTURE, Supposition, Sim- 
of a routed army or a tumultuous mob. mise. C<mjecture, in French conjee-^ 
Where there is the greatest order, ture^ Latin conjectura^ from con, to- 

the smallest circumstance is apt to gether,^ and jacere, to throw, signifies 

produce disorder, the consequences of the thing put together or framed in 
which will be more or less serious. the mind without design or founda- 

See also Jumble, tion. Supposition, in French supposv- 

CONFUTE, Repute, Disprove, tion, from Latin ^ supponere, com- 
Oppugn. Confute and refute, in Latin pounded of suo, m place of, and 

confute and refuto, are compounded of ponere, to place, signifies to put 

con, against, re privative, and a verb one's thoughts in place of ^ality. 
stem futa, which is probably from the Surmise is compound^ of Old Freneb 
same root as Latin/underc, to pour out, ^nr, Latin super, above, and met- 

overthrow, and is allied to English tre (Latin mittere), to put; it very 

fiUih,l^tmfutilis,ete. Disprove, com- nearly corresponds in its original 
pounded of dis, privative, and probare, meaning to the modem slang “put it 
to prov^ signifies to prove the con- over.'' 

trary. Oppugn comes from Latin op- All these terms convey an idea of 
pugnare, to jhght against. something in the mind independent of 

To confide respects what is argu- the reality; but conjecture is founded 
mentative; refute, what is practical and less on rational inference than supposi- 
personal; disprove, whatever is repre- tion; and surmise less than either: any 
sented or related; oppugn, what is held circumstance, however trivial, may 
or maintained. An argument is con- give rise to a conjecture; some reasons 
fvted by proving its fallacy; a charge are requisite to produce a supposition; 
is refuted by proving the innocence of a particular state of feeling or train of 
the party charged; an assertion is dis- thinking may of itself create a surmise, 
proved by proving that it is incorrect; Although the same epithets are gener- 
a doctrine is oppugned by a course of ally applicable to all these terms, yet 
reasoning. Paradoxes may be easily we may with propriety say that a con- 
refuted; calumnies may be easily re- jecture is-idle, a supposition false, a 
fvted; the marvellous and incredible surmise fanciful. Conjectures are em- 
stories of travellers may be easily dis- ployed on events, their causes, conse- 
proved; heresies and sceptical notions quences, and contingencies: suppose- 
ought to be oppugned. The pernicious tion, on speculative points; surmise, on 
doctrines of sceptics, though often corv~ personal concerns. The secret meas- 
fvted, are as often advanced with the ures of government give rise to various 
same degree of assurance by the free- conjectures: all the suppositions which 
thinking, and 1 might say the un- are formed respecting comets seem at 
thinking, few who imbibe their spirit: present to fall short of the truth: the 
it is the employment of libeUists to behavior of a person will often occasion 
deal out their malicious aspersions a surmise respecting his intentions and 
against the objects of their malignity proceedings, let them be ever so dis- 
in a manner so loose and indirect as to guised. Antiquarians and etymologists 
preclude the possibility of refutation: deal much in conjectures; they have 
it would be a fruitless and \mthank- ample scope afforded them for asserting 
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what can. be neither proved nor denied: 
religionists are pleased to build many 
suppositions of a doctrinal nature on 
the Scriptures, or, more proj^rly, on 
their own partial and forced interpre¬ 
tations of the Scriptures: it is the part 
of prudence, as well as justice, not to 
express any surmises which we may 
entertain, either as to the character 
or conduct of others, which may not 
redound to their credit. 

See also Guess. 

CONJUNCTURE, Crisis. Con¬ 
juncture, in Latin conjunctura, from con, 
together, and jungere, to join, signifies 
the joining together of circumstances. 
Crisis, in Latin crisis, Greek Kpicrtg^ 
from Kpivsiv, to separate, signified a 
judgment founded upon analysis; hence 
simply a judgment, or an3rthing which 
decides, or turns the scale. 

Both these terms are employed to 
express a period of time marked by 
the state of affairs. A conjuncture is a 
joining or combination of correspond¬ 
ing circumstances tending toward the 
same end: a crisis is the high-wrought 
state of any affair which immediately 
precedes a change: a conjuncture may 
be favorable, a crisis alarming. An 
able statesman seizes the conjuncture 
which promises to sxiit his purpose, for 
the introduction of a favorite measure: 
the abilities, firmness, and perseverance 
of Alfred the Great, at one important 
crisis of his reign, saved England from 
destruction. 

CONJURE. See Juggle. 

CONNECT, Combine, Unite. Con^ 
nect, Latin connecto, compounded of 
con and necto, signifies to knit together. 
Combine (see Association). Unite (see 
Add). 

The idea of being put together is 
common to these terms, but with dif¬ 
ferent degrees of proximity. Connected 
is more remote than combined, and this 
than united. What is connected and 
combined remains distinct, but what is 
united loses all individuality. Things 
the most dissimilar may be connected 
or combined; things of the same kind 
only can be united. Things or persons 
are connected more or less remotely by 
some common property ^ or circum¬ 
stance that serves as a tie; they are 
combined by a species of juncture; they 
are united by a coalition: houses are 


connected by means of a common pas¬ 
sage; the armies of two nations are 
combined; two armies of the same 
nation are united. Trade, marriage, 
or general intercourse create a connec¬ 
tion between individuals; cooperation 
and similarity of tendency are grounds 
for combination; entire accordance 
leads to a union. It is dangerous to be 
connected with the wicked in any way; 
our reputation, if not our morals, must 
be the sufferers thereby. The most 
obnoxious members of society are those 
in whom wealth, talents, influence, and 
a lawless ambition are comMned. 
United is an epithet that should apply 
to nations and families; the same 
obedience to laws should regulate every 
man who lives under the same govern¬ 
ment; the same heart should animate 
every breast; the same spirit should 
dictate every action of every member 
in the community who has a common 
interest in the preservation of the 
whole. 

Connection^ Relation. — CcmnecHon 
(see above)* Relation, from relate, in 
Latin relatus, paxticiple of refero, to 
bring back, ri^iifies (mrrying back to 
some point. 

These words are applied to two or 
more things to denote the manner in 
which they stand in regard to one an¬ 
other. A connection denotes that which 
binds two objects, or the situation of 
being so bound by some tie; but rcZa- 
tion denotes the situation of two or 
more objects in regard to one another, 
yet without defining what it is; a con¬ 
nection is therefore a species of relaMon, 
but a relation may be something which 
does not amount to a connection 
Families are connected with each other 
by the ties of blood or marriage; p^ 
sons are connected with each other in 
the way of trade or business; objects 
stand in a certain relation to each other, 
as persons stand in the relation of giver 
and receiver; or of debtor and crecStor: 
there is a connection between Church 
and State, or between morality and 
religion; men stand in the relation of 
creatures to their Creator. 

The word relation is sometimes taken 
in a limited sense for one connected by 
family ties, which denotes something 
nearer in that case than connection; 
as when speaking of a man's relations^ 
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or of a perron b^g rehi&i to another, like; mrmourdj to difficulties, obstacle, 
or to leave one^s property to one’s rdor- impediments, etc. What is mercome 

requires leas exertion than that which 
See airo Intekcoitrsb* is surmounted. We may meramie by 

CONQUER, Vanquis]^ Sobbxjb, patience or forbearance; but deter- 
OvBECOME, Surmount. Conquerj in mination^ or the application of more or 
French amquirir^ Latin conquiro^ com- less force, is necessary in surmounting 
pounds of con and qucsrere, to search obstacles. 

after dihgentiy, si^fies in an extended Conqueror^ Victor. — These terms, 
to obtain by searching. Fan- though derived from the preceding 
is in French mincre, Latin verbs, have, notwithstanding, char- ' 
cere.^ Subdue, Latin subdere, signifies acteristics peculiar to themselves. A 
to give or put under. Overcome sig- conqueror is always supposed to add 
-nifies to come over or get the mas- sometiung to his possessions; a vidm- 
tary over one. Surmount, in French gains nothing but fche superiority: 
mmmUer, compounded of mr (Latin there is no conquest where there is not 
m'per), above, and fnonter (from Latin something gotten; th^e is no victory 
montfm, MU), to climb a hill, or simply where there is no contest: aJl conquerors 
to climb, rignifies to rise above any one. are not victors, nor all victors conquerors: 
‘^e leading idea in the word coruqaer those who t^e possession of other 
.is that of getting; the leading idea in men's lands by force of arms make a 
vanquish and subdue is that of getting cortm^; those who excel in any trial 
the Detter of, the former partialiy, the of skill are the victors. Monarchs when 
latter thorougMy, so as to prevent any they wage a successful war are mostly 
future resistance: ^ a country is con- conquerors; combatants who compel 
>qm£red; an enemy is vanquished; in the their adversaries to yield are victors. 
field of battle a prople is subdued. CONQUEST. See Triumph 

Comquer may sometimes also signify CONSANGUINITY. See Kindred. 

^ get the better of, but in that case it CONSCIENTIOUS. Scrupulous. 

does not define the mode or extent of ConscierUious, ultimately from Latin 
the action; we may conquer another in con, intensive prefc, and scire, to know, 
contest and in any manner; but signifies the possession of moral intel- 
we vanquish and subdue persons only ligence, the perception of right and 
by force, and mostly by force of arms, wrong. Scruptdovs, from scruple, sig- 
When overcome is applied to perrons nifies the qu^ty of having scruples, 
it has precisely the same indefimte and Scruple, in Latin scrupulus, signifies a 
.general meaning as conquer. little hard stone, which in walking 

But overcome, as well as conquer, sub- gives pain. 

'>due, and vanquish, are applied also to Conscientious is to scrupulous as a 
moral objects, and surmouni h^ for the whole to a part. A conscientiom man 
most part no other application. To is so altogether; a scrupuZcms ma n may 
:omqi^ IS smd of the person himseF, have only particular scruples: the one 
ms likes, dislikes, and feelings gener- is therefore always taken in a good 
^y; subdue of what relates either to sense; and the other at least in an in- 
the person himself or some other per- different, if not a bad sense. A 

^ ^ ^due the wiU or the passions, scientiotis man does nothing to offend 
What IS oongwred makes less resistance his conscience; but a scrupulous man 
force than what is has often his scruples on trifling or 
^subdum. It is likewise not so thorough- minor points; the Pharisees were 
ly subjugated or destroyed. ^ We nmy scrupulous without being (Xfnscnmlimts: 
^conquer an aversion at one time wMch we must therefore strive to be con^ 
may return at another time; if the scienlious without being over-scm- 
*wiLl be subdued in childhood, it will not pvlovs. 

in riper years. CONSCIENTIOUSLY. See Ethi- 

lo vanqmsh is applied figuratively to cal. 
particular objectB as in the proper sense. CONSCIOUS. See A-wabe: Feel. 

To overconK is applied to objections, CONSECRATE. See Dedicate; 
.-scruples, prejudices, difficulties, and the Sanctept. 
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CONSENT, Permit, Aixow. Con¬ 
sent (see Agree), Permit and aUom 
(see Admit). 

The idea of determining the con¬ 
duct of others by some authorized act 
of one^ own is common to these terms, 
but under various circumstances. They 
expr^ either the act of an equal or 
a superior. As the act of an equal 
we (xmmnt to that in which we have a 
common interest with others: we per¬ 
mit or allow what is for the accommoda¬ 
tion of others: we allow by abstaining 
to oppK>se; we permit by a direct ex¬ 
pression of our will; contracts are 
formed by the consent of the parties 
who are interested. The proprietor of 
an ^tate permits his friends to sport on 
his grounds; he allows of a passage 
through his premises. It is sometimes 
prudent to consent, complaisant to 
permit, good-natured or weak to allow. 

Consent respects matters of serious 
importance; permit and allow regard 
those of an indifferent nature: a parent 
consents to the establishment of his 
children- he permits them to read 
certain books; he allows them to con¬ 
verse with him familiarly. We must 
pause before we give our consent; it is 
an express sanction to the conduct of 
others; it involves our own judgment 
and the future interests of those who 
are under our control. This is not 
always so necessary in permitting said 
allowing; they are partial actions, 
which require no more than the bare 
exercise of authority, and involve no 
other consequence than the temporary 
leasure of the parties concerned. Pub- 
c measures are permitted and allowed, 
but never consented to. The law pef^ 
mits or allows; or the person who is 
authorized permits or allows. Permit 
in this case retains its positive sense; 
allow, its negative sense, as before. 
GovOTiment permits individuals to fit 
out privateers in time of war: when 
magistrates are not vigilant, many things 
will be done which are not allowed. A 
judge is not permitted to pass any sen¬ 
tence but what is strictly conformable 
to law: every man who is accused is 
allowed to plead his own cause, or in¬ 
trust it to another, as he thinks fit. 

These terms are simi^rly distin¬ 
guished in the moral application. 

. See Iso Assent. 


CONSEQUENCE, Effect, Resijet^ 
Issue, Event. Comeqmnce, in French 
consequence, Latin consequmtia, from 
consequor, foUow, signifies that which 
follows in connection with something 
else. Effect is the thing effected (sw 
Accomplished). Result, in French 
rSstdte, Latin restdto, or resulius and 
resilire, tO' rebound, signifies that which 
springs or bounds back from another 
thing. Isst^e is that which or 

flows out (see Arise). Emnt, in Latin 
emntus, participle of e&emo, from c, 
forth, and venire, to come, is that whicii 
comes forth. 

AH these terms axe employed to de¬ 
note that which follows something 
they vary according to the different 
circumstances under wMch they follow, 
or the manner of their following. A 
conseqtcence is that which foBows of 
itself, without any qualification or re¬ 
striction; an effect is that which is 
effects or produced, or which follows 
from the connection between the thing 
effecting, as a cause, and the thing 
effected. In the nature of things 
causes wiB have effects, and for every 
effect there will be a cause, although it 
may not be visible. Consequences, on 
the other hand, are either casual or 
natural; they are not always to be 
calculated upon. Effect appBes to 
physical or moral objects; consequences 
to moral objects only: diseases are the 
effects of intemperance; the loss of char* 
acter is the general consequence of an 
irregular life. 

Consequences foBow either from the 
actions of men or from things wh^re 
there is no direct agency or design; re- 
suits foHow from the actions or efforts 
of men: consequence are good or bad; 
results are favorable or unfavorable. 
We endeavor to avert consequences and 
to produce results. Not to foresee the 
consequences which are foreseen by 
others evinces a more than ordinary 
share of indiscretion and infatuation, 
i To calculate on a favorable result from 
an iU-judged or iB-executed enterprise 
only proves a consistent blindne^ in 
the projector. 

A consequence may be particular or 
foBow from a part; a result is general, 
foBowing from a whole: there may ba 
many consequences from the same thing,, 
and but one result only. 
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As restdis follow from actions or ej- mind all that prudence or propriety 
fortSy there is this further distinction; suggests; to regard is to bear in mind 
that in r^ard to intellectual operations ail that our wishes or interests suggest. 
remjiMs may be drawn by the act of the It is most usual to consider the means 
mind, as the remits of reasoning or or matters in detail, and to regard the 
calculation, end or object at large: a man will 

Cmisequences may be intermediate or consider whether a thing is good or 
final; isstts and merit are always final: bad, proper or improper, out of the 
the former is that which flows from regard which he has for his reputation, 
particular efforts; the latter from com- his honor, his conscience, and the like, 
plicated undertakings where chance Where he has no consideration he can- 
may interpose to bring about that not possibly have a regard^ but he may 
which happens; hence we speak of the have a regard where considerations are 
tssiie of a negotiation or a battle, and not necessary. A want of consid^or- 
the went of a war. The fate of a nation tion^ as to the circumstances and ca- 
sometimes hangs on the issue of a pacity of another may lead one to form 
battle. The measures of government a wrong judgment of his conduct. A 
are often unjustly praised or blamed want of regard for the person himseK 
according to the everd* may lead one to be regardless of his 

also Importance. comfort and convenience. 

CONSEQUENTLY. See Natural- So, in application to things not ex- 
ly; Therefore. ■ pressly connected with one^s interests 

CONSERVE. See Husbanb. or inclinations, to consider is to look 

CONSIDER. Reflect. Consider at things simply as they are; to regard 
is derived from Latin con, together, Is to look at them with a certain de- 
and sidusy star, signifying to contem- of interest. 

plate the stars, then simply to con- Consideration, Reason. — Considera^ 
template or think. Reflect, in Latin tion, or that which enters into a per- 
reflecto, compounded of re and flecto, son^s consideration, has a reference to 
bend, signifies to turn back or upon the person considering. Reason (see 
itself. Cause), or that which influences the 

The operation of thought is ex- reason, is taken absolutely. Considera- 
pressed by these two words, but it iions are therefore, for the most part, 
varies in the circumstances of the partial, as affectiug particular interests, 
action. Consideration is employed for or dependent on particular circum- 
practical purposes; reflection for mat- stances. Reasons, on the contrary, 
ters of Inoculation or moral improve- may be general, and vary according to 
ment. Common objects call for con- the subject. ^ 

sideraiion; the workings of the mind The consideration influences particu- 
itself, or objects purely spiritual, oc- lar actions; the reason determines a line 
cupy reflection. It is necessary to con- of conduct: no consideration of profits 
eider what is proper to be done before should induce a person to forfeit his 
we take any step; it is consistent with word; the reasons which men assign 
oiir natures, as rational beings, to reflect for their conduct are often as absurd 
on what we are, what we ought to be, as they are false, 
and what we shall be. Without con- In matters of argument, the con- 
sideroifon we shall naturally commit the sideraiion is that which one offers to 
most flagrant errors; without reflection the consideration of another; the reason 
we shall never understand our duty to is that which lies in the nature of the 
our Maker, our neighbor, and ourselves, thing. 

Consider, Regard .—To consider sig- CONSIGN, Commit, Intrust. ( 7 on- 
nifies to take a view of a thing in the sign, in French consigner, Latin con- 
mind which is the result of thought, signo, compounded of con and signare, 
To regard (see Care) is pro|:)erly to to seal, signifies to seal for a "specific 
look back upon or to look at with con- purpose, mso to deposit. Commit, in 
cem. There is more caution or thought French commettre, Latin committo, com- 
in considering, more personal interest in poimded of con, together, and mitterCy 
regarding. To consider is to bear in to send or put, si^ifies to put into a 
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personas haads. Irdrmt signifi^ to 
put in tnist- 

The idea of transferring from one's 
self to the care of another is common 
to th^e terms, differing in the nature 
and object of the action. To consign 
is a more formal act, a more absolute 
giving from ourselves to another, than 
to commit: a merchant consigns his 
goods to another to dispose of them for 
his advant^e; he commits the manage¬ 
ment of his business to his clerk: a 
child is consigned to another, for him 
to take the whole charge of his educar- 
tion, maintenance, and the like; but 
when he is committed to the charge of 
another, it is mostly with limitations. 

To intrust refers to the degree of 
trust or confidence which is reposed in 
the individual; a child may be fn- 
trusted to the care of a servant for a 
short time; a person may be intrusted 
with the property or secrets of another; 
or individuals may be intrusted with 
power. 

In the figurative application, to con¬ 
sign is to deliver over so as to become 
the property of another thing; to 
commit is to give over for the purpose 
of taking charge of. Death consigns 
many to an untimely grave; a writer 
commits his thoughts to the press. 

Consign may thus be used in the 
sense of assign, and commit in the sense 
of trusting at all hazards. 

CONSISTENT. See Compatible; 
Consonant. 

CONSOLE, Soi^ACE, Comfort. Con¬ 
sole and solace are derived from the 
same source, in French consoler, Latin 
consolari, to comfort. Comfort (see 
Comfort). 

Console and solace denote the reliev¬ 
ing of pain; comfort marks the com¬ 
munication of positive pleasure. We 
console others with words; we console 
or solace ourselves with reflections; we 
comfort by words or deeds. Console is 
used on more important occasions than 
solace. We console our friends when 
they meet with afflictions; we solace 
ourselves when we meet with disas¬ 
ters; we comfort those who stand in need 
of comfort. The greatest consolation 
which we can enjoy on the death of 
our friends is derived from the hope 
that they have exchanged a state of 
imperfection and sorrow for one that 


is fun of pure and unmixed felicity. It 
is no small solace to us, in the midst 
of ail our troubles, to consider that 
they are not so bad that they might 
not have been worse. The comforts 
which a person enjoys may be con¬ 
siderably enhanced by the comparison 
with what he has formerly suffered. 

CONSONANT, Accordant, Con¬ 
sistent. Consonant, from the Latin 
consonans, participle of con, together, 
and sonare, to sound, signifies to sound, 
or be, in unison or harmony. Accord^ 
ant, from accord, signifies the quality of 
according (for derivation see accord 
under the key-word Agree). C<w- 
sisteni, from the Latin consisiens, par¬ 
ticiple of consisto, from con, together, 
and sistere, to place, signifies the quality 
of being able to stand in unison to¬ 
gether. 

Consonant is employed in matters of 
representation; accordant, in matters of 
opinion or sentiment; consistent, in mat¬ 
ters of conduct. A particular passage 
is consonant with the whole tenor of 
the Scriptures; a particular account is 
accordant with all one hears and sees 
on a subject; a person's conduct is not 
always consistent with his station. Con- 
sonant is opposed to dissonant; ac¬ 
cordant, to discordant; consistent, to 
inconsistent. Consonance is not so 
positive a thing as either accordance or 
consistency, which respects real events^ 
circumstances, and actions. Conscr- 
nance may serve to prove the truth of a 
thing, but dissonance does not prove its 
falsehood xmtil it amounts to direct 
discordance or inconsistency. There is 
a dissonance in the accounts given by 
the four Evangelists of our Saviour, 
which serves to prove the absence of 
all collusion and imposture, since there 
is neither discordance nor inccmsistencfy 
in what they have related or omitted, 

CONSPICUOUS. See Distin¬ 
guished; Prominent. 

CONSPIRACY. See Combination. 

CONSTANCY, Stability, Steadi¬ 
ness, Firmness. Constancy, in French 
Constance, Latin constantia, from con- 
stans and consto, compounded of con 
and stare, to stand by or close to a 
thing, signifies the quality of adhering 
to the tmng that has been once chosen. 
Stability, in French stabiliti, Latin ston 
bilitasj from stabilis and stare, to stand. 
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signifies the quality of being able to 
stand. SteadiTimSy the quality o-f being 
steady^ is derived from An^lo-Saxon 
stedcj a place, found in words like home^ 
stead. imieMy etc. Steady signifies 
standmg in one place. Firm comes 
from Latin firmus, unmoved. 

Constancy respwts the affections; 
Mobilityy the opinions; eteadinessj the 
action or the motives of action; fimi’- 
nessy the purpo^ or resolution. Con^ 
sbmi^ prevents from changing, and 
furnishes the mind with resources 
against wearine^ or disgust of the 
mme object; it preserves and supports 
an attachment under every change of 
drcumstances; stability prevents from 
VMying; it bears up the mind against 
the movements of levity or curiodty, 
which a diversity of objects might 
produce; steadiness prevents from de¬ 
viating; it enables the mind to bear 
up agsunst the influence of humor, 
which temperament or outward cir¬ 
cumstances might produce; it fixes on 
one course, and keeps to it: firmness 
prevents from yielding; it gives the 
mind strength against all the attacks 
to which it may be exposed; it makes 
a resistance, and comes off triumphant. 
Constancy among lovers and friends is 
the favorite theme of poets; the word 
has, however^ afforded but few origi¬ 
nals from which they could copy their 
pictures; they have mostly described 
what is desirable rather than what is 
real. Stability of character is essential 
for those who are to command, for how 
can they govern others who cannot 
govern their own thoughts? Steadi¬ 
ness of deportment is a great recom¬ 
mendation to those who have to obey: 
how can any one perform his part well 
who suffers himself to be perpetually 
interrupted? Firmness of character is 
indispensable in the support of prin¬ 
ciples: there are many occasions in 
which this part of a man's character is 
likely to be put to a severe test. Con- 
Mancy is opposed to fickleness; stability, 
to ch^geableness; steadiness, to flighti¬ 
ng; firmness, to pliancy. 

CONSTANT. See Contestukd: 
Dtjbabm; Unswerving. 

CONSTERNATION. See Aearm, 

CONSTITUENT. See Element¬ 
ary. 

CONSTITUTE, Appoint, Depute. 


Constiiide, m Latin constUidus, partl« 
ciple of constitutOy that is, con, to¬ 
gether, and statna, place, signifies here 
to put or place for a specific pur¬ 
pose. Appoint (see Appoint). Depute, 
in French diptder, Latin deputo, com¬ 
pounded of de, from, and pviare, to 
esteem or assign, signifies to assign a 
certain office to a person. 

The act of choosing some person or 
persons for an office is comprehended 
under all these terms: constitvte is a 
more solemn act than appeal, and this 
than depute: to constitute is the act of 
a body; to appoint and depute, either 
of a body or an individual:^ a com¬ 
munity constitutes any one their leader; 
a monarch appoints his ministers; an 
assembly deputes some of ite members. 
To constitute implies the act of making 
as well as choosing; the office as well 
as the person is new: in appointing, the 
person, but not the office, is new. A 
person may be constitute arbiter or 
judge as circumstances may require; 
a successor is appointed, but not conr* 
siitvied. 

Whoever is constituted is invested 
with supreme authority derived frona 
the highest sources of power; whoever 
is appointed derives his authority from 
the authority of others, and has con¬ 
sequently but limited power: no indi¬ 
vidual can appoint another with au¬ 
thority equal to his own: whoever is 
deputed has private and not public 
authority; his office is partial, often 
confined to the particular, transaction 
of an individual, or a body of indi¬ 
viduals. According to the Romish re¬ 
ligion, the Fope is constituted supreme 
head of the Christian Church through¬ 
out the whole world; governors are 
appointed to distant provinces; p^> 
sons are deputed to present petitions 
or make representations to govern¬ 
ment. 

See also Form. 

CONSTITUTION. See Frame. 

CONSTRAIN. See Compel. 

CONSTRAINT, Compulsion. Con*^ 
sfraint, from constrain, Latin constringo, 
compounded of con, together, ana 
stringere, to draw tight, signifies the 
act of straining or tying v^ogether. 
Compulsion signifies the ad of com¬ 
pelling. (See Compel.) 

There is much of bindij $ in con- 
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MratTii; of Tiolence ia comptdsion: 
amstraint prevents from acting agr^- 
ahly to the will; compidmm forces to 
mntrsxj to the will: a soldier in 
the ranks with much constraint, 

and is often subject to much cornptd- 
^ion to make him move as is desired. 
Constraint may arise from outward cir- 
eumstances; comjmhion is always pro¬ 
duced by some active agent: the forms 
•of civil society lay a proper constraint 
npon the behavior of men, so as to 
r^der them agreeable to one another; 
the arm of the civil power must ever 
«be ready to compel those who will not 
submit without compulsion: in the 
moments of relaxation, the actions of 
children should be as free from con¬ 
straint as possible; those who know and 
wish to do what is right will always 
be ready to discharge their duty with¬ 
out compulsion. 

Constraint, Restraint. — Constraint 
<see above). Restraint (see Coerce). 

Constraint respects the movements of 
the body only; restraint, those of the 
mind and the outward actions: when 
they both refer to the outward actions, 
we say a personas behavior is con- 
stratum; his feelings are restrained: he 
is constrained to act or not to act, or to 
act in a certain manner; he is restrained 
from acting at all, or he may be re¬ 
strained from feeling: the conduct is 
constrained by certain prescribed rules, 
by discipline and order; it is restrained 
by particular motives: whoever learns 
-a mechanical exercise is constrained to 
jnove his body in a certain direction; 
the fear of detection often restrains 
persons from the commission of vices 
^more than any sense of their enomoity. 

CONSTRUCT. See Buinn. 

CONSULT, Deliberate. Consult, 
*in Rrench consuLter, Latin consuUo, is 
a frequentative of consulo, signifying to 
counsel together (see An vice). The 
aoot of consulo is uncertain; it may 
be allied to sedere, to sit. Deliberate, 
in French (MUbirer, Latin delibero, 
compounded of de and libra, a balance, 

! signifies to weigh as in a balance. 

CormdkUions always require two per¬ 
sons at least; deliberations may be car¬ 
ried on either with a man's self or with 
numbers: an individual may consult 
with one cnc many; assemblies com- 
jnonly deliberate: ^vice and informa¬ 


tion are given and received in ammdta* 
tions; doubt^ diffieulties, and objec¬ 
tions are started and removed in d^ 
UberaMons. We communicate and hear 
when we consult; we pause and hesitate 
when we deliberate: those who have 
to co-operate must frequently commit 
together; those who have serious meas¬ 
ures to aecide upon must coolly ddM)- 
erate. 

CONSUME. See Destroy. 

CONSUMMATION, CoMPnETiOH. 
Consumniation, Latin com¬ 

pounded of con, tc^ether, and sumnrn, 
the top, the sum, from supmtis (su¬ 
perlative of words whose comparative 
is super, above), sigiifying the very 
top, means the summing or winding up 
of the whole—^the putting a final period 
to any concern. Completion signifi^ 
either the act of completing or the 
state of being completed (see Com¬ 
plete). 

The arrival at a conclusion is com¬ 
prehended in both these terms, but 
they diff^ principally in application; 
wishes are consummated; plans are 
completed: we often flatter our^lves 
that the completion of all our plans will 
be the consumrnation of all our wishes, 
and thus expose ourselves to grievous 
disappointments 

As epithets, consummate and complete 
admit of a similar distinction. Con¬ 
summate is said of that which rises 
absolutely to the highest possible de¬ 
gree, as consummate wisdom, or corv- 
summate felicity: complete is ^d of 
that which is so relatively; a thing may 
be complete which fully answers the 
purpose. 

CONSUMPTION. See Decay. 

CONTACT, Totjch. Contact, m 
Latin contactus, participle of conMngo, 
compoxmded of con and tangere, to 
touch together, is distinguished from 
the simple word tcmch (derived through 
French toucher from a Teutonic root 
allied with Anglo-Saxon teon, to pull 
or draw, and Latin dvc&re, to lead), not 
so much in sense as in grammatical 
construction; the former expressing a 
state, and referring to two bodies 
actually in that state; the latter, on 
the other hand, implying the abstract 
act of touching: we speak of things 
coming or being in contact, but not of 
the contact instead of the tcmch of a 







thing: the i^ison which com<^ from the 
poison-tree is so powerful in its natxire 
that it is not necessary to come in 
cont€ici with it in order to feel its bane¬ 
ful influence; some insects are armed 
with stings so inconceivably sham that 
the smallest touch possible is sufficient 
to produce a puncture in the flesh. 

CONTAGION, Infection. Both 
these terms imply the power of com¬ 
municating something bad, but con¬ 
tagion, from the Latin con, and tog, 
from tango, to come in contact, prO' 
ceeds from a simple touch; and m/cj- 
tion, from the Latin inficio, or in, in, 
and facere, to make, proceeds by re¬ 
ceiving something inwardly or having 
it infused. We consider contagion as 
to the manner of spreading from one 
body to another; we consider infection 
as to the act of its working itself into 
the system. Whatever acts by con¬ 
tagion acts immediately by direct per¬ 
sonal contact; whatever acts by infec¬ 
tion acts gradually and indirectly, or 
through the medium of a third body, 
as clothes, or the air when infected. 
The wora contagion is, therefore, 
properly applied only to particular 
diseases, but infection may be applied 
to every disease which is communi¬ 
cable from one subject to another. 
Whatever, therefore, is contagiozis is 
also infectioiLS, but not vice versa^ 

So, in application to other things be- 
^ides diseases, contagion is employed to 
f^enote that species of communication 
which is effected by a direct action on 
the senses. 

Infection is employed to denote the 
communication which takes place by 
the gradual process of being infected 
with anything. 

So, in the moral application, what¬ 
ever is outward acts by contagion, as to 
shun the contagion of bad example or 
bad manners. Whatever acts inwardly 
acts by infection, as to shun the infeo 
tion of bad principles. 

Contagious, Epidemical, Pestilential. 
—Contagiovs signifies having or cau^ 
ing contagion. Epidemical, in Latin 
epidemicm (Greek kTridrjfioc, that is, 
Itti and drjfiog, among the people), sig¬ 
nifies universally spread. Pestilential, 
from the Latin pestis, the plague, sig¬ 
nifies having the plague, or a similar 
disorder. 


The contagious applies to that which 
is capable of being caught, and ought 
not, therefore, to be touched; the 
epidemical, to that which is already 
caught or circulated, and requires, 
therefore, to be stopped; the pestilential, 
to that which may breed an evil, and 
is, therefore, to be removed: diseases 
are contagious or epidemical; the air or 
breath is pestilential. 

They may all be applied morally or 
figuratively in the same sense. We en¬ 
deavor to shun a contagious disorder, 
that it may not come near us; we en¬ 
deavor to purify a pestilential air, that 
it may not be inhaled to our injury; 
we endeavor to provide against epi¬ 
demical disorders, that they may not 
spread any farther. Vicious example 
is contagious; certain follies or vices 
of fashion are epidemical in almost 
every age; the breath of infidelity is 
pestilential. 

CONTAIN, Hold. Contain (see 
Comprise). Hold is derived from 
Anglo-Saxon healdan, which appears in 
some form in most of the Teutonic 
languages with the significance that it 
now has in English. 

These terms agree in sense, but dif¬ 
fer in application; the former is by 
comparison noble, the latter is ignoble 
in its use: hold is employed only for 
the material contents of hollow bodies; 
contain is employed for moral or spirit¬ 
ual contents: in familiar discourse a 
cask is said to hold, but in more polished 
language it is said to contain a certain 
number of gallons. A coach holds or 
contains a given number of persons; a 
room holds a given quantity of furni¬ 
ture; a house or city contains its in¬ 
habitants. 

CONTAMINATE, Defile, Pol- 
LTJTE, Taint, Corrupt. Contaminate 
has the same derivation as contagion; 
it comes from Latin contaminare, from 
the prefix con, together, and the root 
tag, touch.. Defile is compounded of 
Lafein de, from, and Anglo-Saxon 
fylan, to make foul, from ful, Modern 
English foul. Pollute is derived from 
Latin pol, allied to Old Latin por, 
toward, and lucre, to wash, allied to 
lave, and meant originally to wash 
over, like a flooded river. Taint, in 
French teint, participle of teindre, in 
Latin tingere, to dye or stain. Corrupt 
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in Latin cmrupius, participle of car- 
Tumpo^ compoundea of con, together, 
and mmpere, to break, signifies to break 
to pieces. 

Contaminate is not so strong an ex¬ 
pression as defile or pollute; but it is 
stronger than taint: these terms are 
used in the sen^ of injuring purity: 
corrupt has the idea of destroying it. 
Whatever is impure containinotes; 
what is gross and vile in the natural 
sense defies, and in the moral sense 
pollutes; what is contagious or in¬ 
fectious corrupts; and what is cor¬ 
rupted may taint other things. Im- 
pro|^ conversation or reading con¬ 
taminates the mind of youth; lewdness 
and obscenity defile the body and pol¬ 
lute the mind; loose company corrupts 
the morals; the coming in contact with 
a corrupted body is sufficient to give a 
taint. If young people be admitted 
to a promiscuous intercourse with so¬ 
ciety, they must unavoidably witness 
objects that are calculated to contami¬ 
nate their thoughts, if not their in¬ 
clinations. They are thrown in the 
way of seeing the lips of females defiled 
with the grossest indecencies, and 
hearing or seeing things which cannot 
be heard or seen without polluting the 
soul: it cannot be surprising if after 
this their principles are found to be 
corrupted before they have reached the 
age of maturity. 

CONTEMN, Despise, Scorn, Dis¬ 
dain. Contemn comes from Latin 
contemnere, compounded of con, in¬ 
tensive prefix, and temnere, to despise. 
Despise, in Latin despido, compounded 
of de, from, and specere, to look, sig¬ 
nifies to look down upon, which is a 
strong mark of contempt. Scorn, from 
Old French escomer, meant originally 
to deprive of horns (Latin ex, from, 
and cornu, horn), hence to humiliate or 
dishonor. It has been influenced by 
the Old High German scernon, to de¬ 
ride. Disdain is compounded of dis, i 
privative, and Old French degnier, i 
from Latin dignare, to think worthy; 
accordingly it means to think un¬ 
worthy. 

The above elucidations sufficiently 
evince the feeling toward others which 
gives birth to all these actions. But 
the feeling of contempt is not quite so 
strong as that of despising, nor that of 


' despising so strong as those of scorning 
and disdaining, the latter of which ex- 
pre^ies the strongest sentiment of all. 
Persons are contemned for their moral 
qualities; they are despised on accoimfe 
of their outward circumstances, their 
characters, or their endowments. Su¬ 
periors may be contemned; inferiors 
only, or those who degrade themselves, 
are despised. Contempt, as applied to 
persons, is not incompatible with a 
Christian temper when justly provoked 
by their character; but despising is dis¬ 
tinctly forbidden and seldom war¬ 
ranted. Yet it is not so much our 
business to contemn others as to con¬ 
temn that which is contemptible; but we 
are not equally at liberty to despim the 
person, or anything belonging to the 
person, of another. Whatever springs 
from the free-will of another may be a 
subject of contempt, but the casualties 
of fortune or the gifts of Providence, 
which are alike independent of per¬ 
sonal merit, should never expose a per¬ 
son to be despised. We may, however, 
contemn a person for his impotent 
malice, or despise hi m for his meann^. 

Persons are not scorned or dmlained, 
but they may be treated with scorn or 
disdain; they are both improper ex¬ 
pressions of contempt or despite: scorn 
marks the sentiment of a little, vain 
mind: disdain of a haughty and per¬ 
verted one. A beautiful woman looks 
with scorn on her whom she despises 
for the want of this natural gift. The 
wealthy man treats with disdain him 
whom he despises for his poverty. 

In speaking of things independently 
of others, or as immediately connected 
with ourselves, all these terms may be 
sometimes employed in a good or an 
indifferent sense. When we contemn a 
mean action, and scorn to conceal by 
falsehood what we are called upon to 
acknowledge, we act the part of the 
gentleman as well as the Christian; 
but it is inconsistent with our infirm 
and dependent condition that we 
should feel inclined to despise anything 
that falls in our way; much less are 
we at liberty to disdain to do any¬ 
thing which our station requires; we 
ought to think nothing unworthy of 
us, nothing degrading to us, but that 
which is inconsistent with the will of 
God: there are, however, too many 
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who affect to despim small favors as 
not th'eir fancied de^rts, 

others who audain to receive any favors 
at all, from mistakaoL notions about de- 
p^dence and obligation. 

CONTEMPLATE, Meoitate, 
Muse. Cantemjdate^ from Latin con- 
templmi, was used at first of the ob- 
Ksrvations and meditations of the 
augura, and was derived from tempium, 
En^Mi tempdSf the coni^crated place 
open to the dcy, where the augura 
Boade their observations. MeditcUe, in 
Latin meditatus, participle of meditor, 
from Greek pdcopaiy 1 attend to, meant 
to devote the thoughts to something. 
Eor the derivation of muse Amuse. 

Different species of reflection are 
marked by these terms. We contem- 
piate what is present or before our eyes; 
we meditate on what is past or absent. 
The heavens and all the works of the 
Creator are objects of contemplation; 
the ways of Providence are fit subjects 
for m^itation. One mmes on events 
or circumstances wbidi have been just 
passing. 

We may contemplaie and meditate for 
the future, but never muse. In this 
case the two former terms have the 
sense of contriving or purposing: what 
is contemplated to be done is thou^t of 
more indistinctly than when it is 
Tneditated to be done: many things are 
bad in contemplation which are never 
serioualy Tneditated upon: between con¬ 
templating and meditatmg there is 
oftener a greater distance than between 
meditating and executing. 

Meditating is a permanent and seri¬ 
ous action; musing is partial and un¬ 
important: meditation is a religious 
duty, it cannot be neglected without 
injury to a personas spiritual improve¬ 
ment; musing is a temporary employ¬ 
ment of the mind on the ordinary con¬ 
cerns of life, as they happen to excite 
an interest for the time. Contempla- 
tim and musing, as epithets, have a 
strong analogy to each other. Con- 
temploMve is a habit of the mind; mus¬ 
ing is a particular state of the mind. 
A person may have a contemplatwe 
turn, or be in a musing mood. 

CONTEMPORAIOEOUS. See Syn- 

CTCBONOTJS. 

CONTEMPORARY. See Coevau, 

CONTEMPTIBLE, Cootemptu- 


otTS. These terms are very frequently^ 
though very erroneously, confound^ 
in common discourse. Contemptible is 
applied to the thing deserving contempt; 
contemptuous, to that which is ex¬ 
pressive of contempt. Persons, or what, 
is done by persons, may be either con- 
iemptible or contemptuous, A produc¬ 
tion is contemptible; a sneer or look is 
contemptuous. 

Contemptible, Despicable, Pitiftd ,— 
Contem^tMe is not so strong as des¬ 
picable or pitiful, A person may be 
contemptible for his vanity or weakn^; 
but he is despicable for his servility and 
baseness of character; he is j^ifuZ for 
his want of manliness and becoming 
spirit- A lie is at all times contemp¬ 
tible; it is despicable when it is told 
for purpc^s of gain or private interest; 
it is pitiftd when accompanied with 
indications of unmanly fear. It Is 
contemptible to take credit to one's self 
for the good action one had not per¬ 
formed; it is despicable to charge an¬ 
other with the faults which we our¬ 
selves have committed; it is pitiftd to 
offend others, and then attempt to 
screen ourselves from their resentment 
under any shelter which offers. It is 
contemptwle for a man in a superior 
station to borrow of his inferiors; it 
is despicable in him to forfeit his word; 
it is pitiful in him to attempt to con¬ 
ceal anything by artifice. 

Contemptuous, Scornful, Disdainful. 
—These epithets rise in sense by a 
regular gradation. Contemptuous is 
general, and applied to whatever caa 
express contempt: scornful and dis¬ 
dainful are particular; they apply only 
to outward marks; one is contemptuous 
who is scornful or disdainful, but not 
vice versa. Words, actions, and looks 
are contemptuous: looks, sneers, and 
gestures are scornful and disdainful. 
Contemptuous expressions are always 
unjustifiablej whatever may be the 
contempt which a person's conduct de¬ 
serves, it is unbecoming in another to 
give him any indications of the senti¬ 
ment he feels. Scornful and disdainful 
smiles are resorted to by the weakest 
or the worst of mankind. 

CONTEND, Contest*, Dispute,, 
Conkmd, frc^n t&ndo, stretch, and con^ 
tra, against, signifies to strive against.. 
Contest, from con, against, and testor^ 
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from testisf a witne^, a2:Bif3dng to call 
to witne^ against; and dispute, from 
dis and puto, signifying to think di¬ 
versely, axe modes of contending. 

To contend is simply to exert a force 
against a force; to conies^ is to struggle 
together for an object. 

To contend and contest may be both 
applied to that which is claimed and 
striven for; but* contending is the act 
of the individual without reference to 
others, where succ^ depends upon 
personal eiforts or prowess, as when 
one conimds at games. To cont^t is 
to set up rival pretensions to be de- 
termineci by the' suffrage of others, 
as to contest an election, to contest a 
prize- 

Opioions may likewise be both con^ 
tended and contested, with this distinc¬ 
tion, that to contend is to maintain 
any opinion; to contest is to maintain 
diferent opinions: the person is said 
to contend and the thing to be con¬ 
tested. 

To dispute, according to its original 
meaning, applies to opinions only, and 
is distinguished from contend in this, 
that the latter signifies to maintain 
one^s own opinion, and the former to 
call in question the opinion of another. 

In respect to matters of personal in¬ 
terest, contend and dispute • are em¬ 
ployed with a like distinction, the 
former to denote striving for something 
desired by one's self, the latter to call 
in question something relating to 
others, as to contend for a victory, to 
dispute a person's right; and when the 
idea of striving for a thing in dispute 
is to be expressed, this word may be 
employed indifferently with contend for, 
as to dispute or contend for a prize. 

Contention, contest, and dispute, as 
nouns, admit of a further distinction. 
Contention is always of a personal 
nature, whether as regards interests or 
opinions, and is always accompanied 
with more or less ill feeling. 

Contests may be as personal as con¬ 
tentions^ but the objects in a contest 
being higher, and the contesting parties 
•coming less into direct collision, there 
is less ill feeling produced. 

As differences of opinion have a ten¬ 
dency to create ill feeling, disputes are 
rarely conducted without acrimony; 
but sometimes there may be disputes 


for that which is honorable, where 
there is no personal animosity. 

See also Bickek; Strive. 

CONTENTION. See Dissension; 
Strijfe. 

CONTENTMENT, Satisfaction. 
Contentment, in French conteFifement, 
from content, in Latin conienius, par¬ 
ticiple of contenere, to contain or hold, 
signifies the keeping one's self to a 
thing. Satisfaction, in Latin aotia- 
faciio, compounded of satis, enough, 
and facere, to do, signifi^ the making 
or having enough. 

Contentment lies in ourselves: 
faction is derived from external objects. 
One is contented when one wish^ for 
no more: one is satisfied when one has 
obtained all one wishes. The cofdentM 
man has always enough; the scdisfiod 
man has only enou^ for the time 
being. The contented man will not be 
dissatisfied; but he who looks for 
satisfaction will never be confent&i. 
Contentment is the absence of pain; 
satisfaction is positive pleasure. Conr- 
tentment is accompanied with the en¬ 
joyment of what one has; satisfaction 
is often quickly followed with the alloy 
of wanting more. A contented man 
can never be miserable; a satisfied maxi 
can scarcely be long happy. Content* 
merit is a permanent and habitual state 
of mind; it is the restriction of all 
our thoughts, views, and desires within 
the compass of present possession and 
enjoyment: satisfaction is a partial 
and turbulent state of the feeling, 

! which awakens rather than deadens 
desire. Contmtment is suited to our 
! present condition; it accommodates 
I itself to the vicissitudes of human 
1 life; sati^cuMon belongs to no created 
being; one satisfied desire engenders 
another that d^ands sati^acMon, 
Contentment is within the reach of the 
poor man, to whom it is a continual 
feast; but satisfaction has never been 
procured by wealth, however enormous, 
or ambition, however boimdless and 
successful. We should therefore look 
for the contented man where there are 
the fewest means of being satisfied. 
Our duty bids us be contented; our de¬ 
sires ask to be satisfied: but our duty 
is associated with our happiness; our 
? desires are the sources of our misery, 
i When taken in a partial application 
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to particular objects, th^re are cases 
in which we ought not to be contented, 
and where we may with propriety look 
for permanent satiefaciion. We cannot 
be contented to do less than our duty 
icequires; we may justly be satisfied 
with the consciousness of having done 
our duty. 

CONTEST. See Confitct; Con- 

IIENI). 

CONTIGUOUS* See Abjacent* 

CONTINENCE. See Chastity. 

CONTINGENCY. See Accident. 

CONTINGENT. See Accidental; 

PeO VISIONAL. 

CONTINUAL, Perpetual, Con¬ 
stant. Continual, in French continueL 
Latin coniinuus, from continere, to hola 
or keep together, signifies keeping to¬ 
gether without intermission. FerpeU 
vat, in French perpitnel, Latin per- 
petitcdis, from perpeto, compoundea of 
per, meaning thoroughly, and petere, to 
seek, to seek thoroughly, signifies going 
on everywhere and at all times. Con^ 
slant (see Constancy). 

What is continual admits of no in¬ 
terruption: what is perpetual admits 
of no termination. There may be an 
end to that which is continval, and 
there may be intervals in that which is 
perpetiuU, Rains are continual in the 
tropical climates at certain seasons: 
complaints among the lower orders are 
perpetual, but they are frequently 
without foundation. There is a con- 
tinual passing and repassing in the 
streets of the metropolis during the 
day; the world and all that it contains 
are subject to perpetual change. 

Constant, like continual, admits of no 
interruption, and it also admits of no 
change; what is continual may not al¬ 
ways continue in the same state, but 
what is constant remains in the same 
state: conlinual is therefore applied to 
that which is expected to cease, and 
constant to that which ought to last. 
A nervous person may fancy he hears 
continual noises. It will be the con- 
slant endeavor of a peaceable man to 
live peaceably. 

Continval may sometimes have a 
moral application; as when we say, 
contentment is a continval feast; to 
have a continval enjoyment in any¬ 
thing: constant is properly applied to 
moral objects. 


Continual, Coniintied, — Continval 
and continvsd both mark length of 
duration, but the former admits of a 
certain degree of interruption, which 
the latter does not. What is continval 
may have frequent pauses; what is 
continued ceases only to terminate. 
Rains are continual which are frequent¬ 
ly repeated; so noises in a tumultuous 
street are corvtinval : the bass in music is 
said to be (mdinued; the mirth of a 
drunken party is one continued noise. 
Conlinval interruptions abate the vigor 
of application and create disgust: in 
countries situated near the poles, there 
is one continued darkness for the space 
of five or six months, during which 
time the inhabitants are obhged to 
leave the place. 

Continual respects the duration of 
actions only; continued is likewise ap¬ 
plied to the extent or course of things: 
rumors are continval; talking, walking, 
running, and the like, are continual; 
but a line, a series, a scene, or a stream 
of water is continued. 

Continuance, Continuation, Duration, 
— Continuance, from the intransitive 
verb to continue, denotes the state of 
continuing or being carried on further. 
Continvation, from the transitive verb 
continva, denotes the act of continuing 
or carrying on further. The continu¬ 
ance is said of that which itself con¬ 
tinues; the cordinuoiion, of that which 
is corvtinued by some other agency: as 
the continuance of the rain; the con¬ 
tinuation of a history, work, line, etc. 

As the species is saia to be continvad, 
the word continuation is most properly 
applied in this case. 

Continuance and duration are both 
employed for the time of continuing; 
things may be of long continuance or of 
long duration; but continuance is used 
only with regard to the action; duration 
with regard to the thing and its exist¬ 
ence- Whatever is occasionally done, 
and soon to be ended, is not for a con- 
tinuance; whatever is made, and soon 
destroyed, is not of long duration: there 
are many excellent institutions in Eng¬ 
land which proimse to be of no less con¬ 
tinuance than utility. Duration is with 
us a relative term; things are of long or 
short by comparison: thedwo- 

tion of the worlds and all sublunary ob¬ 
jects, is nothing m regard to eternity. 
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CoTUimiation, Coritirmity, — Continita^ 
Hon signifies either the act of continu¬ 
ing, as to undertake the contim&cUion 
or continuing of a history; or the 
thing continued; as to read the con¬ 
tinuation of a history—^that is, the 
history continued. 

Continuity denotes the quality of 
bodies holding together without inter¬ 
ruption; there are bodies of so h’ttle 
continuity that they will crumble to 
pieces on the slightest touch. 

Continue^ Remain^ Stay.—Continue 
(see CoNTiNicjAn). Remain, in Latin re- 
maneo, is compounded of re, behind, 
and manere, to stay, and simifies to 
stay behind. Stay is derived throui^ 
French from Middle Dutch stade, which 
is allied to English stead, in steadfast, 
steady, etc., signif3dng place; it means 
to remain in one place. 

The idea of keeping to an object is 
common to these terms. To continue 
is associated with a state of action; to 
remain, with a state of rest: we are 
said to continue to speak, walk, or do 
anything, to continue in action or 
motion; to remain stationary, or in a 
position. 

So likewise in application to the out¬ 
ward condition or the state of mind, 
continue denotes that which is active 
and positive: remain, that which is 
quiescent and tranquil; to continue in 
a course or in a belief; to continue 
steadfast: to remain in doubt. 

The same distinction exists between 
these words when things are the sub¬ 
jects: a war continues; a stone remains 
in the place where it is put. 

Continue is frequently taken abso¬ 
lutely for continuing in action; re¬ 
main, from the particle re, has a rela¬ 
tive signifiication to something else: 
the sickness or the rain continues; I 
will use my utmost endeavors as long 
as health remains. 

Continue and remain are used in re¬ 
spect of place; stay is used in that of 
connection only. Continue is indefinite 
in its application and signification; as 
to continue in town or in the country: 
to remain is an involimtary act; as a 
soldier remains at his post, or a person 
remavns in prison; stay is a voluntary 
act; as to stay at a friend^s or with 
a friend. 

Continue, Persevere, Persist, Pursue, 


Prosecute. — Ccndin%m (see above). Per¬ 
severe, in French persm^&r, I^tin per- 
severare, compounded of through, 
and semTUs, strict and steady, signifies 
to be steady throughout or to the end. 
Persist, in French persisier, Latin per- 
sisto, is compounded of per, tlirough, and 
sistere, to put, and corresponds to the 
modem phrase put it through. 
Pursue and prosecute, in French pour- 
suivre, come from the Latin prosequar 
and its participle prosecutus, signifying 
to follow after or keep on with. 

The idea of not setting aside is com¬ 
mon to these terms, which is the sense 
of continue without any qualification; 
the other terms, which are all species 
of continuing, include likewise some col¬ 
lateral idea which distinguishes them 
from the first, as well as from one 
another. Continue is comparable with 
persevere and persist in the neuter sense, 
with pursue and prosecute in the active 
sense. To continue is simply to do as 
one has done hitherto; to persevere 
is to continue without wishing to 
change or from a positive desire to 
attain an object; to persist is to con- 
tinue from a determination or will not 
to cease. The act of continuing, there¬ 
fore, specifies no characteristic of the 
agent; that of persevering or persisting 
marks a direct temper of mind; the 
former is always used in a good sense, 
the latter in an indifferent or bad sense. 
We continue from habit or casualty; we 
persevere from reflection and the exer¬ 
cise of our judgment; we persist from 
attachment. It is not the most exalted 
virtue to continiLe in a good course 
merely because we have been in the 
habit of so doing: what is done from 
habit merely, without any fixed prin¬ 
ciple, is always exposed to change from 
the influence of pasdon or evil coimsel; 
there is real virtue in the act of per¬ 
severance, without which many of our 
best intentions would remain unful¬ 
filled find our best plans would be de¬ 
feated: those who do not persevere can 
do no essential good; and those who 
do persevere often effect what has ap¬ 
peared to be impracticable; of this 
truth the discoverer of America is a 
remarkable proof, who, in spite of 
every mortification, rebuff, and disap¬ 
pointment, persevered in calling the at¬ 
tention of monarchs to his project. 
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imtil he at obtained the a^ist- 

ance requisite for effecting the dis¬ 
covery of a new world. 

^T^e ^mans have not observed this 
distinction between persererare and per- 
afsfere; for they say, In errore persever- 
Cicero. ultimum pemever- 

Livy. ^^In eadem impudenti^ 
Livy. “In prop<^to per- 
smtere :^^ Cicero. Probabiy in imita¬ 
tion of them, examples are to be found 
in EngHsh writers of the use of persemre 
in the bad sense, and of persist in the 
good sense; but the distinction is now 
invariably observed. Persevere is em¬ 
ployed only in matters of some mo¬ 
ment, in things of sufficient importance 
to demand a steady purpose of the 
mind; persist may be employed in that 
which is trifling, if not bad: a learner 
perseveres in his studies, in order to 
arrive at the necessary degree of im¬ 
provement; a child T^sists in making 
a request until he has obtained the 
object of his desire: there is always 
wisdom in persemrancej even though 
unsuccessful; there is mostly folly, 
caprice, or obstinacy in persistence: 
how different the man who perseveres 
in the cultivation of his talents from 
him who only persists in maintaining 
fals^oods or supporting errors! 

Continue^ whm compared with perse¬ 
vere or persist^ is always coupled with 
modes of action: but in comparison 
with pursue or prosecuUj it is always 
followed by some object: we continue 
to do, persevere or persist in doing some¬ 
thing: but we continue, pursue^ or 
prosecute some object which we wish 
to bring to perfection by additional 
labor. Continue is equally mdefinite 
as in the former case; pursue and prose¬ 
cute both comprehend collateral ideas 
respecting the disposition of the agent 
and the nature of the object: to con- 
tinue is to go on with a thing as it has 
i>een begrm; to pursue and prosecute 
as to continue by some prescribed rule, 
or in some particular manner: a work 
is continued; a plan, measure, or line 
of conduct is pursued; an undertaking 
or a design is prosecvied: we may 
tinue idle work of another in order to 
supply a deficiency: we may pursue a 
plan that emanates either from our¬ 
selves or another; we prosecute our 
own work only in order to obtain some 


peculiar object: continue j therefore, 
expresses less than pursue, and this less 
than prosecute: the history of England 
has b^n continued down to the present 
period by different writers; Smollett 
has pursued the same plan as Hume 
in the continuation of his history; 
Captain Cook prosecuted his work of 
discovery in thiw several voyages. To 
continue is itself altogether an indiffer¬ 
ent action; to pursue and prosecute are 
commendable actions; the latter still 
more than the former: it is a mark of 
great instability not to continue any¬ 
thing that we begin; it betrays a great 
want of prudence and discernment not 
to pursue some plan on every occasion 
which requires method; it is the char¬ 
acteristic of a p^s&vcrmg mind to prose¬ 
cute whatever it has deemed worthy to 
enter upon. 

CONTINUITY. See Contotoa- 

TION. 

CONTRABAND, Forbidden, Pro* 
HiBiTED. Contraband is derived through 
Spanish and Italian from Latin cordra, 
against, and Italian hando, Late Latin 
hannum, a word of Teutonic origin 
found in abandon, ban, etc. It means 
literally a ban against something, 
and refers to a special kind of for- 
bidding or prohibiting. McCulloch, 
in the “Commercial Dictionary,^' gives 
the following succinct definition of 
the paTplexing phrase contraband of 
war: 

“When two nations are engaged in 
war, if there be any foreign article or 
articles necessary for the defaice or 
subsistence of either of them^ and 
without which it would be difficult 
for it to carry on the contest, the other 
may legitimately exert every means 
in its power to prevent its opponent 
being supplied with such article or 
articles." 

Such goods are called contraJband of' 
war. After forbidding the importation 
of such goods by a legal proclamation, 
a nation may use every means to pro- 
Jnbit the enemy from obtaining the con¬ 
traband articles. For a further defini¬ 
tion of the difference between forbid 
and prohibit see Ban and Forbid. 

CONTRACT. See Abridge; Agree¬ 
ment. 

CONTRACTED, Coottned, Nar¬ 
row. These words agree in denoting 
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a limited space; but contracted, from 
amtraho, draw together, signif3dng 
drawn into a smaller compass than it 
mi^t otherwise be in, and confined 
(see Bound), signifying brought within 
unusually small boimds, are said of 
that which is made or becomes so by 
circumstances. Narrow comes from 
Anglo-Saxon nearUy closely drawn. A 
hmb is said to be coniracted which is 
drawn up by disea^; a situation is 
conJLned which has not the necessary 
or usual degree of opm space; a road 
or a room is narrow. 

These terms are figurativ^y applied 
to moral objects with the same dis¬ 
tinction: the mind is contracted by 
education or habit; a pe^n^s views 
are confined by reason of his ignorance; 
people have for the most part a tem¬ 
per narrow by nature. 

CONTRADICT, Deny, Oppose. 
Contradict, from the Latin contra, 
against, and dictum, speech, signifies a 
speech against a speech. Deny is de¬ 
rived from Latin de and negate, to say 
from the negative particle ne, 
and signifies to say ^^no.” Oppose 
comes from Latin ob, in the way of, 
and French poser (see Compose), and 
signifies to place in the way of. 

To contradict, as the origin of the 
word sufficiently denotes, is to set up 
one assertion against another, but it 
does not necessarily imply an inten- 
ticmal act. The contradiction may lie 
in the force of the terms, whence 
logicians call those propositions con- 
tradietory which in aU their terms are 
directly opp<^ed to each other: as, 
^^AU men are liars ^‘No men are 
liars.'^ A person may contradict himself, 
or two witnesses may contradict each 
oth^ who have had no communica¬ 
tion. 

To deny is to assert the falsehood of 
another's assertion, and is therefore a 
direct and personal act; as to dmy any 
one^s statement. 

Contradictions may be given at the 
pleasure or for the convenience of the 
parties; denials are made in support 
either of truth or falsehood, in matters 
of fact or matters of opinion. 

One contradicts in direct terms by as¬ 
serting something contrary; one denies 
by advancing arguments or suggesting 
doubts or difficulties. These terms 


may therefore both be used in referenm* 
to disputations. We may dmy the- 
truth of a position by contrcdictif^ the 
assertions that are advance! in it» 

support. 

Contradiction and denial are com¬ 
monly performed by words only; typ^ 
position, by any kind of action or mode 
of expression. We may therefore- 
sometime oppose by amtradiciicm, al¬ 
though not properly by denied; con¬ 
tradicting and opposing being both 
volimtary acts, dmying frequently a 
matter of neee^ty or for self-de* 
fence. ^ 

CONTRARY. See Advebse; Hste- 

BOGENEOUS. 

CONTRAST. See Comparison. 

CONTRIBUTE. See Conduce; 

IVTtTWT *0 

CONTRIBUTION. See Tax. 

CONTRITION. See Rbpentancb.^ 

CONTRIVE, Devise, Invent. Uon- 
trive in Old IVench cordromr, com¬ 
pounded of Latin con, together, and 
a stressed stem of Old French troner, to* 
find, signifies to find out by putting 
togeth^. Devise, compounded of de 
and Latin visus, s^n, signifies to show 
or present to the mind. Invert, in Latin 
invents, participle of invenire, com¬ 
pounded of in, in, and venire, to come^ 
signifies to come or bring into the mind. 

Contriving requires less exercise of 
the thoughts than devising: we contrwe 
on familiar and common occasions; 
we devise in seasons of difficulty and 
trial. A contrivance is simple and ob¬ 
vious to a plain understanding: a de- 
vice is comply and far-fetched; it 
requires a ready conception and a 
degree of art. Contrivances serve to* 
supply a deficiency or inoreai^ a con¬ 
venience; devices are employed to ex¬ 
tricate from danger, to remove an evd, 
or forward a scheme: the history oi 
Robinson Crusoe derives considerable 
interest from the relation of the vari¬ 
ous contrivances by which he provided 
himself with the first icicles of neces¬ 
sity and comfort; the history of rob¬ 
bers and adventtxrers is fuu of the 
various devices by which they endeavor 
to carry on their projects of plunder 
or elude the vigilance of their pms 
suers. 

To contrive and devise do not express 
so much as to invent: we ccmtrwe and 
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dmme in OTiall matters; we irmetU, m 
those of ^eater moment. Contriving 
and demnng r^peot the manner of 
doing things; imenting comprehends 
the action and the thing itself; the 
form^ are but the new fashioning of 
things that already exist; the latter is, 
as it were, the creation of something 
new: to contrim and devise are inten¬ 
tional actions, the result of a specific 
effort; iimerUion naturally arises from 
the ex^ion of an inherent power: 
we require thou^t and combination to 
contrim or d&me; ingenuity is the 
faculty which is exertM in in^^ing. 
A device is often employed for ba^ 
and fraudulent purposes; contrivances 
mostly serve the innocent purposes of 
life; inventions are mostly good, unless 
they are stories irwentedj which are 
always false. 

See also Conceet. 

CONTRIVING. See Scheming. 

CONTROL. See Check. 

CONTROVERT, Dispute. Cow- 
trovert, compounded of the Latin contra^ 
against, and verterej to turn, signifies 
to turn against another in discourse, or 
direct one^s self against another. Dis- 
pute (see Aeque). 

To controvert has regard to specula¬ 
tive points; to dispiUe respects matters 
of fa'ct: there is more of opposition in 
controversy; more of doubt in disputing: 
a sophist controverts; a sceptic disputes: 
the plainest and sublimest truths of 
the Gospel have been all controverted in 
their turn by the self-sufficient inquirer: 
the authenticity of the Bible itself has 
been disputed by some few individuals: 
the existence of a God by still fewer. 
Controversy is worse than an unprofit¬ 
able task; instead of eliciting truth, it 
does but expose the failings of the 
parties engaged: disputing is not so 
personal, and consequently not so ob¬ 
jectionable: we never controvert any 
point without seriously and decidedly 
intending to oppose the notions of 
another; we may sometimes dispute a 
point for the sake of friendly argument 
or the desire of information: theologians 
and politicians are the ^eatest con- 
trovereialists: it is th^ business of men 
in general to dispute whatever ought 
not to be taken for granted. 

CONTUMACIOUS. See Obsti¬ 
nate. 


CONTUMACY, Rebellion. Con- 
tumacpf from the Latin coniumax, com¬ 
pounded of contra, against, and tumere, 
to swell, signifies the swelling one's self 
up by way of resistance. Rebellion, in 
Latin rebellio, compounded of re, in re¬ 
turn, and helium, war, signifies carry¬ 
ing on war against those to whom we 
owe, and have before paid, a lawful 
subjection. 

Resistance to lawful authority is the 
common idea included in the significa¬ 
tion of both these terms, but contumacy 
does not express so much as rebellion: 
the contumcurious resist only occasion¬ 
ally; the rebel resists systematically: 
the conturnacious stand only on certain 
points, and oppose the individual; the 
rebel sets himself up against the au¬ 
thority itself: the thwart 

and contradict, they never resort to 
open violence: the rebel acts only by 
main force; contumacy shelters itself 
under the plea of equity and justice; 
rebellion sets all law and order at 
defiance. 

CONTUMELY. See Repeoach. 

CONVENE. See Assemble. 

CONVENIENT, Suitable. Con- 
venient (see Commodious). Suitable 
(see Conpoemable). 

Convenient regards the circumstances 
of the individual; suitable respects the 
established opinions of mankind, and is 
closely connected with moral propriety: 
nothing is convenient which does not 
favor one's purpose: nothing is suitable 
which does not suit the person, place, 
and thing: whoever has anythmg to 
ask of another must take a convenient 
opportunity in order to insure success: 
his address on such an occasion would 
be very unsuitable if he affected to 
claim as a right what he ought to solicit 
as a favor. 

CONVENT. See Cloister. 

CONVENTION, Agreement, Com¬ 
pact, Treaty. Convention, in French 
the same form, from Latin con, to- 
ether, and venire, to come, in the 
iplomatic sense in which it is here 
used signifies literally an agreement 
as distinguished from an assembly of 
a political character. In international 
disputes or warfare it has frequently 
been the custom for the disputants 
to seek a peaceable solution of the 
trouble between them, the first step 
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being a meeting of mutual delegates to 
ascertain wbat demands and conc^ 
sions are likely to be made. 

This meeting may formulate terms, 
which are usually of a tentative char¬ 
acter, and afterward plenipotentiaries 
are appointed to negotiate a formal 
agreementy compacty and sometimes a 
treaiy itself. The final engagement 
becomes effective only on its ratification 
by each disputant. The plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, instructed on general lines by 
their respective governments, give and 
take, and their agreement is almost 
always accepted as binding by their 
governments. 

See also Assembly. 

CONVERSABLE.* See Facetious. 

CONVERSANT, Familiar. Con¬ 
versant^ from coUy together, and versariy 
to dwell, signifies dwelling together, 
hence familiar with, consequently be¬ 
coming acquainted. Familiar^ from 
the Latin familiaris, to be of the same 
family, signifies the closest connection. 

An acquaintance with things is im¬ 
plied in both these terms, but the latter 
expresses something more j^articular 
th^ the former. A person is conver¬ 
sant in matters that come frequently 
before his notice; he is familiar with 
such as form the daily routine of his 
business: one who is not a professed 
lawyer may be conversant with the 
questions of law which occur on ordi¬ 
nary occasions; but one who is skilled 
in his profession will be familiar with 
all cases which may possibly be em¬ 
ployed in support of a cause: it is ad¬ 
visable to be conversant with the ways 
of the world; but to be familiar with 
the greater part of them would not re¬ 
dound to one's credit or advantage. 

Conversation, Dialogvs, Conference, 
Colloquy.—Conversation denotes the act 
of holding converse (see Communion). 
Dialogue, in French dialogue, Latin dm- 
logm, Greek compounded of 

^id and Xoyoc, signifies a speech be¬ 
tween two. Conference, from the Latin 
con, together, and ferre, to bring, sig¬ 
nifies consulting together on subjects. 
Colloquy, in Latin colloquium, from con, 
together, and loquor, speak, signifies the 
art of talking together. 

A conversation is always something 
actually held between two or more per¬ 
sons; a dialogue is mostly fictitious. 


and written as if spoken: any number 
of persons may t^e part in a amver- 
sation, but a dialogue always refem to 
the two persons who are expressly en¬ 
gaged : a conversation may be desultory; 
a dialogue is formal, in which there will 
always be reply and rejoinder; a con¬ 
versation may be carried on by any 
signs besides words, which are ad¬ 
dressed personally to the individual 
present; a dialogue must always con¬ 
sist of express words: a prince holds fre¬ 
quent ccniversalions with his ministers 
on affairs of state; Cicero wrote dia- 
logtLes on the nature of the gods, and 
many later writers have adopted the 
dialogue form as a vehicle for conveying 
their sentiments: a conference is a spe¬ 
cies of conversation; a colloquy is a 
species of dialogue: a conversation is in¬ 
definite as to the subject or the parties 
engaged in it: a conference is confined to 
particular subjects and descriptions of 
persons: a conversation is mostly oc¬ 
casional: a conference is always spe¬ 
cifically appointed: a conversation is 
mostly on indifferent matters; a con¬ 
ference is mostly on national or public 
concerns: we have a corwersaMon as 
friends; we have a conference as min¬ 
isters of state. The dialogue naturally 
limits the number to two; the colloquy 
is indefinite as to number: there may 
be dialogues, therefore, which are not 
colloquies; but every colloquy may be 
denominated a dialogue. 

CONVERSE See Communion; 
Speak. 

CONVERT, Proselyte. Corwert, 
from the Latin converto, signifi^ 
changed to something in conformity 
with the views of another. Proselyte, 
from the Greek Trpoc, to, and ifKvQov, 
second aorist of I come, sig¬ 

nifies come over to the side of another. 

Corwert is more extensive in its sense 
and application than proselyte: convert 
in its full sense includes every change 
of opinion, without respect to the sub¬ 
ject; proselyte, in its original applica¬ 
tion, denote changes only from one 
religious belief to another: there are 
many converts to particular doctrines 
of Christianity, and proselytes from the 
Pagan, Jewish, or Mohammedan to 
the Christian faith; but the word prose¬ 
lyte has since acquired an application 
which distinguishes it from convert. 
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Comm^mon h & mom volrnit^ary act 
tlisyoL pfmd.yt’mn; it entirely 

from the mind of the agei-t, indepen- 
deotiy of foreign influence; it extends 
not merely to the abstract or specula¬ 
tive opinions ‘m the individual, but to 
tibe whole eurrent of his feelings and 
^ring of his actions: it is the earner- 
aion of the heart and soul. Proselytism 
m an outward act, which need not ex¬ 
tend beyond the conformity of one's 
words and actions to a certain i^e: 
mrm&rt is therefore always taken in a 
good sense; it bears on the face of it 
the stamp of sincerity: proselyte is a 
term of more ambiguous meaning* the 
proselyte is often the creature and tool 
of a party: there may be many 
p^elytes where there are no comerts. 
The commmm of a sinner is the work 
of God's grace, either by His special 
interposition or by the ordinary in¬ 
fluence of His Holy Word on the heart: 
partisans are always anxious to make 
proselytes to their own party. 

CONVERTIBLE. See Assimilate. 

CONVEY. See Beak; Wapt. 

CONyiCT, Detect. Convict^ from 
the Latin comictiLs, participle of am- 
vincOj I make manifest, signifies to 
make guilt clear. Detect, from the 
Latin detectm, participle of detego, com- 
poimded of the privative de and tegere, 
to cover, signines to uncover or lay 
open guilt. 

A person is convicted by means of evi¬ 
dence; he is detected by means of ocular 
demonstration. One is convicted of 
having been the perpetrator of some 
evil deed; one is detected in the very 
act of committing the deed. What¬ 
ever serves to prove the guilt of an¬ 
other is said to convict^ whether the 
conviction be by others or by one's self: 
a man may be convicted in his own 
mind, as well as in the opinion of 
oHiers, before a public tribunal or by 
private individuals; detection is con¬ 
fined to the act of the individual, which 
is laid open to others. 

See also Cbiminal. 


Convict, Convince, Persvxide ,—^To con- 
met is to satisfy a person of another's 
guilt or error. To convince is to satis¬ 
fy the person himself of the truth or 
falsehood of a thing. 

A person may be convicted of heresy, 
if it be proved to the satisfaction of 


others; he may be conmneed that t'im 
opinion which he has held is heretical. 
So a person may be convicted who is 
involuntarily convinced of his error, but 
he is convinced if he is made sensible 
of his error without any force on his 
own mind. One is convided only of 
that which is false or bad, but one is 
conmneed of that which is true as well 
as that which is false. The noun con¬ 
viction is used in both the senses of 
convict and comince. 

What convinces binds; what per- 
stmdes attracts. We are convinced by 
arguments; it is the understanding 
which determines: we Bxe persimdedhy 
entreaties and personal influence; it is 
the imagination -or will which decides. 
Our conviction respects solely matters 
of belief or faith: our persttasion re¬ 
spects matters of belief or practice: we 
are convinced that a thing is true or 
false; we are persvaded that it is either 
right or wrong, advantageous or the 
contrary. A person wBl have half 
effected a thing who is convinced that 
it is in his power to effect it; he will 
be easily persuaded to do that which 
favors Ms own interests. 

Conviction respects our most impor¬ 
tant duties; per evasion is applied to 
mattera of indifference or of temporary 
personal interest. The first step to 
true repentance is a thorough convic¬ 
tion of the ^ormity of sin. The cure 
of people's maladies is sometimes pro¬ 
moted to a surprising d^ree by their 
perstcasion of the efficacy of the remedy. 

As conviction is the effect of substan¬ 
tial evidence, it is solid and permanent 
in its nature; it cannot be so easily 
changed and deceived: persuasion, d^ 
pending on our feelings, is influenced 
by external objects, and exposed to 
various changes^ it may vary both in 
the degree and in the object. Convic¬ 
tion answers in our minds to positive 
certainty; on answers to prob¬ 

ability. ,We ou^t to be convinced of 
the propriety of avoiding everythir^ 
wMch can interfere with the good 
order of society; we may be persuaded 
of the truth of a person's narrative or 
not, according to the representation 
made to us; we may be persuaded to 
pursue any study or lay it aside. 

CONVINCING. See Conclusive. 

CONVIVIAL^ Social. Gmviviol, in 



lAtin conmvialisy from con^ togetlier, 
and mmre^ to live, signMea feeing enter¬ 
tained together. Socdai, from sodus, 
a companion, dgnifim pertaining to 
company. 

The prominent idea in conmvial is 
that of sensual indulgence; the promi¬ 
nent idea m social is that of enjoyment 
from an intercoume with society- Cen- 
vwial m a specie of the social, it is the 
social in mattera of festivity. What 
is comnmal is social, but what is social 
is ^maething more; the former is ex¬ 
celled by the latter as much as the body 
is exceed by the mind. We speak of 
comwwl meetings, conviviaZ enjoy¬ 
ments, or the conmmal board; but 
social intercourse, pleasure, social 
amusements, and the like. 

CONVOCATION. See Assemble. 

CONVOKE. See Assemble. 

COOL, Cold, Frigid, In the nat¬ 
ural sense, cool is simply the absence of 
warmth; cold and frigid are positively 
contrary to warmth; the former in 
regard to objects in general, the latter I 
to moral objects: in the figurative sense 
the analogy is strictly preserved. Cool 
is used as it respects the passions and 
the affectiom; cold only with regard 
to the affections; frigid only in regard 
to the inclinations. With regard to 
the passions^ cool designates a freedom 
from agitation, which is a desirable 
quality. Coolness in a time of danger, 
and coolness m an argument, are alike 
commendable. As cool and cold respect 
the affections, the cool is opposed to 
the friendly, the cold to the warm¬ 
hearted, the frigid to the animated; the 
former is but a degree of the latter. A 
reception is said to be cool, an embrace 
to be cold, a sentiment/n^. Coolness 
is an enemy to social enjoyments; cold¬ 
ness is an enemy to affection; frigidity 
destroys all force of character. Cool- 
ness is engend^ed by circumstances; it 
supposes the previous existence of 
warmth; coldness hes often in the tem- 
|)erament, or is engendered by habit; 
3^ is alwa;^ somethi^ vieioas; frigidity 
is occasional, and is always a d^ect. 
Trifling differences produce coolness 
sometimes between the best friends: 
trade sometimes engenders a cold, cal¬ 
culating temper in some minds: those 
who are remarkable for apathy will 
often ^express themselves with frigid 
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mdiftereiii;e on the mc^t imp«rfcaat 

subjects. 

See also Dispassionate. 

COPIOUS. See Plentiful. 
COPIOUSLY. See Largely. 
COPY, Transcribe. Com is de¬ 
rived from the L^tin cojna^ abundance, 
and signifies to create an abundance of 
some article by duplicating it or 
ing, Transar^, in Latin tramenbo, 
that is, trans, over, and sertbrn^e, to 
write, signifies literally to write over 
from something else, to make to pass 
over in writing from one paper or sub¬ 
stance to the other. 

To copy respects the matter; to 
transcribe respects simply the act of 
writing. WTat is copied must be taken 
immediately from the originaL with 
which it must exactly correspond:; what 
is transcribed may be taken from the 
\copy, but not necessarily in an entire 
state. Things are copied for the sake 
I of getting the contents; they are often 
transcribed for the sake of cleam^s and 
fair writing. A copi&r should be very 
exact; a iranscribar should be a gOKxl 
writer. Lawyers copy deeds, and have 
them afterward frequently iranscribed 
as occasion requires. 

See also Suitable. 

Copy, Model, Pattern, Specimen .— 
Copy, from the verb to copy, marks 
either the thing from which we copy or 
the thing copied. Model, in Frmch 
modele, Latin moduliis, a little mode or 
measure, signifies the thing that serves 
as a measure or that is made after a 
measure- Pattern, which is a variation 
patron, from the Latin pabrorms, 
whence English patron is denvecL 
nifies the Qiing that directs. Specie 
men, in Latin specimen, from specere, to 
behold, signifies what is looked at for 
the purpose of forming one^s judgment 
by it. 

A copy and a model imply either that 
which is copied or taken from some¬ 
thing, as when we speak of a copy in 
distinction from an original, ana of 
making a model of anything. 

Or they imply that from which any¬ 
thing is copied or taken, as to follow a 
copy, to choose a model. 

The term copy is applied to that 
which is dehneated, as writings or 
pictures, which must be taken faith¬ 
fully and literally; the model, to that 
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wMcht may be represented in wood or 
stone, and which serves as a guide. 

In application to other objects, a 
copy may be either that which is made 
or done m imitation, or it may be that 
which is imitated. 

A model is that which may be used 
as a guide or rule. 

Pattern and specimen serve, like the 
models to guide or regulate, but differ 
in the nature of the objects; the pattern 
regards solely the outward form or 
color of an;:^hing that is made or 
manufactured, as the pattern of a car¬ 
pet; a person fixes on having a thing 
according to a certain pattern; the 
specimen is any portion of a material 
which serves to show the quality of 
that of which it forms a part, as the 
specimen of a printed work; the value 
of things is estimated by the specimen. 

In the moral application pattern re¬ 
spects the whole conduct or behavior 
which may deserve imitation; specimen 
only the detached parts by which a 
judgment may be formed of the whole: 
the female who devotes her whole time 
and attention to the management of 
her family and the education of her 
offspring is a pattern to those of her 
sex who depute the whole concern to 
others. A person gives but an unfort¬ 
unate specimen of his boasted sincerity 
who is found guilty of an evasion. 

COQUETTE, Flirt, Jilt. Coquette 
is in French the feminine form of 
coquet, a little cock, and signified a 

E roud and strutting little creature, 
ence a woman who seeks admiration 
and attention. Flirt is an imitative 
word which originally meant to jerk 
lightly away, hence to tease, mock, 
gme. Jilt is a diminutive of Jill, a 
rirFs name, contracted from Latin 
Juliana, and frequently found in old 
rhymes and proverbs—''Every Jack 
must have his Jill,” "Jack and Jill 
went up the hill,” etc. Of these words 
the more recent term, flirt, has partly 
replaced the older words, coquette and 
jilt. Flirt is a more vulgar term than 
comctte. There is something of a fine 
lady in the coquette. The flirt uses the 
natural arts of an ordinary girl; the 
coquette is the product of a refinea and 
sophisticated society. The coquette has 
more daintiness and apparently more 
reserve than the flirt, but she may be 


more heartless ana less innocent. JiU 
is a word which formerly was much 
more commonly employed than at 
present; now it survives mainly in the 
verb to jilt, to break one^s engagement. 
The older distinction between coquette 
and jilt is expressed by Crabb as 
follows: Cofueiry is contented with 
employing little arts to excite notice; 
jilting extends to the violation of truth 
and honor, in order to awaken a pas¬ 
sion which it afterward disappoints. 
Vanity is the mainspring by which 
coquettes and jilts are impelled to ac¬ 
tion; but the former indulges her 
propensity mostly at her own ex¬ 
pense only, while the latter does no 
less injury to the peace of others 
than she does to her own reputation. 
The coquette makes a traffic of her own 
charms by seeking a multitude of ad¬ 
mirers; the jiU sports with the sacred 
passion of love, and barters it for the 
gratification of any selfish propensity. 
Coquetry is a fault which should be 
guarded against by every female as a 
snare to her own happiness; jilting is 
a vice which cannot be practised with¬ 
out some depravity of the heart. 

CORDIAL. See Hearty. 

CORNER, Angle. Comer comes 
from Latin cornu, signifying a horn or 
projection. Angle, in Latin angulus, 
comes in all probability from dyKvXog^ 
the elbow. 

Comer properly implies the outer ex¬ 
treme point of any solid body; angle, on 
the contrary, the inner extremity pro¬ 
duced by the meeting of two right lines 
or plane surfaces. When speaking, 
therefore, of solid bodies, comer and 
angle may be both employed; but in 
regard to simple right lines, or plane 
surfaces, the word angle only is ap¬ 
plicable; in the former case a comer 
is produced by the meeting of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of a body, whether in¬ 
wardly or outwardly; but an angle is 
produced by the meeting of two bodies; 
inwardly one house has many corners; 
two houses, or two walls at least, are 
requisite to make an angle., 

CORPORAL, Corporeal, Bodily. 
Corporal, corporeal, and bodily, as their 
origin bespeaks, have all relation to 
the same object, the body; but the 
two former are employed to signify 
relating or appertaining to the body. 
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the latter to denote containing or form¬ 
ing part of the h<^y. Hence we sa^ 
corporal punishment^ bodily vigor or 
strength, corporeal substances; the 
Godhead bodily^ the corporeal frame, 
bodily exertion. Corporal is only em¬ 
ploy^ for the animal frame in its 
proper sense; corporeal is used for 
animal substance in an extended sense; 
hence we speak of corporal sufferance 
and corpxyreal agents. Corporeal is dis¬ 
tinguished from spiritual; bodily from 
mental. It is impossible to represent 
spiritual beings any other way than 
under a corporeal form; bodily pains, 
however severe, are frequently over¬ 
powered by mental pleasures. 

Corpore^, Material. — Corporeal is 
properly a species of material; what¬ 
ever is corporeal is material, but not 
vice versd. Corporeal respects animated 
bodies; material is used for everything 
which can act on the senses, animate 
or inanimate. The world contains cor- 
poreal beings, and consists of material 
substances. 

See also Tangible. 

CorpuleTit, Stovl, Lusty. — Cormdepl, 
from corpve, the body, signifies having 
fulness of body. Stout, Anglo-Saxon 
stolt, is allied to German stolz, proud, 
and possibly to Latin stultus, foolhardy; 
it signifies strength and self-assertion 
resulting from a large physical frame; 
hence, in some cases, the large physique 
itself. Lusty, in Gennan, etc., lustig, 
merry, cheerful, implies here a vigorous 
state of body. 

Corpulent respects the fleshy state of 
the b^y; stout respects also the state 
of the muscles and bones: corpulence is 
therefore an incidental property; stout¬ 
ness is a natural property: corpulence 
may come upon us according to circum^ 
stances; stoutness is the natural make 
of the body which is bom with us. 
Corpulence and lustiness are both oc¬ 
casioned by the state of the health; 
but the former may arise from disease, 
the latter is always the consequence of 
good health: corpulence consists of an 
imdue proportion of fat; lustvmss con¬ 
sists of a due and full proportion of all 
the solids in the body. 

CORRECT, Rectify, Reform. Cor¬ 
rect (see Amend) is more definite in its 
meaning, and more general in its ap¬ 
plication, than rectify, which, from 


rectus and facio, signifi^ simply to 
make right or as it should be. 

To correct is an act of necessity or 
discretion; to rectify, an act of discre¬ 
tion only. What is corrected is sub¬ 
stantially faulty; what is rectified may 
be faulty by accident or from inadver¬ 
tence. Faults in the execution are 
corrected; mistakes are rectified. 

To reform, from re, again, and for- 
mare, to form, signifies to form again, or 
put into a new form; it express^ 
therefore, more than correct^ which re¬ 
moves that which is faulty in a thing 
without altering the thing itself. Cor¬ 
rection may produce only a partial 
change, but what is reform^ assume a 
new form and becomes a new thing. 

They are employed also in respect to 
public matters with a like distinction: 
abuses are corrected, the state is re¬ 
formed. 

Correct, Accurate.—Correct is equiva¬ 
lent to corrected, or set to rights. Ac¬ 
curate, from Latin ad, to, and cura, 
care, signifies done with care, or by 
the application of care. Correct ap¬ 
plies to that which is done according 
to rules which either a man prescribes 
to himself or are prescribed for him; 
accurate, to that which is done by ap¬ 
plication of the mind or attention to 
an object: the result in both cases will 
be nearly the same—^namely, that the 
thing will be as it ought or is intended 
to be, but there is a shade of differmce 
in the meaning and application. What 
is done by the exercise of the judgment 
is said to be correct, as a correct style, 
a correct writer, a correct way of thmk- 
ingj what is done by the effort of the 
individual is more properly accurate, as 
accurate observations, an accurate sur- 
veyv and the like. 

When appUed to the same objects, 
correct is negative, it is opposed to fn- 
correct^ or faulty; accurate is positive, 
it is ^posed to inaccurate or loose: it 
is sumcient to be free from fault to 
be correct; it must contain every mi¬ 
nute particular to be accurate: informa¬ 
tion is correct which contains nothing 
but facts; it is accurate when it con¬ 
tains all the details of dates, persons, 
and circumstances mven accurately. 

Correction, Discij^ine, Punishm ^.— 
As correction and discipline have com¬ 
monly required punishment to render 
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them efficaciowi, custom 1ms affixed 
to them a strong resemblance in their 
application, althou^ they are ffis- 
tinguished from each other by obvious 
marks of difference. The prominent 
idea in mrrectkm is that of making right 
what has been wrong. In discipline, 
frona the Latin dmdplina and discere, to 
leam, the leading idea is that of m- 
stracting or reflating. In punisk’- 
nmd, from the Latin punio, and the 
Gre^ penalty^ the leading idea 

is that of infficting pain as a penalty for 
wrong-doing. 

We remove an evil by correction; we 
prevent it by discipline* Correction ex¬ 
tends no further than to the correcting 
of particular faults; but discipline 
mwes to train, guide, and instruct 
generally* 

When correction and discipline are 
taken in the sense of punishment, they 
punishment for the purpose of 
correction and discipline: punishment, 
cm the other hand, means the infliction 
ctf pain as the consequence of any 
particular conduct. Correction and dis¬ 
cipline are personal acts, and mostly 
acts of authority. A parent inflicts 
correction, a maste exercises discipline: 
pmnishm&nt may either be inflicted 
by persons or result from thin^: the 
want of proper discipline may be pun- 
i^ied by insubordination. 

CORRECTNESS* See Justness. 

CORRl^POND. See Tally. 

CORRESPONDENT, AnsweKt i 
ABLE, Suitable. Correspondent, from 
liatin cum, together, and respondere, 
to answer, signifies to answer in unison 
or in uniformity. Answerohle and 
suitobU, from answer and suit, mark 
the qumity or capacity of answering 
or suiting. Correspondent supposes a 
greater agreement than answerable, and 
mmoerabk requires a ^eater agree¬ 
ment thari suitable. Things that cor¬ 
respond must be alike in size, shape, 
color, and in every minute particular; 
those that answer must be fitted for 
the same purpose; those that suit must 
have nothing disproportionate or dis- 
Cfordant. In the artificial dispositions of 
furniture, or all matters of art and omar 
ment, it is of considerable importance 
to have some things made to correspond, 
so that they be placed in suitable direc¬ 
tions to answer to each other. 


In the moral application, actions are 
said not to correspond with professions; 
the success of an undertaking does not 
answer the expectations; particular 
measures do not suit the purpose of 
individuals. It ill corresponds with a 
profe^ion of friendship to refuse as¬ 
sistance to a friend in the time of need; 
wild schemes undertaken without 
thought wili never ansioer the expecta¬ 
tions of the projectors; it never suits 
the purpose of the selfish and greedy 
to contribute to the relief of the neces¬ 
sitous. 

CORROBORATE. See Cootirm; 
Ratify. 

CORRUPT. See Attaint; Con¬ 
taminate; Debauch; Rot. 

CORRUPTION. See Depravity. 

COSMOS, Earth, Universe, 
World. These words all indicate the 
world in which we live, but they differ 
considerably in their application and 
connotations. Cosmos, from Greek 
Koafioc, order, ornament, was so called 
by P:>dhagoras or his disciples from its 
'^perfect order and arrangement.” Cos¬ 
mos corresponds very nearly to uni¬ 
verse (from Latin unus, and vertere, 
meaning turned into one, combined 
into a whole), with the additional sug¬ 
gestion of harmonious system. Uni¬ 
verse refers to the whole infinite extent 
of life and form; cosmos to the whole 
orderly scheme of things as they are. 
World and earth are Anglo-Saxon 
terms. World, from wer, man, and eld, 
age, meant originally a lifetime, a 
course of life, and age; and referred to 
the whole of the present creation, 
which was thought of as having been 
brought into existence at a particular 
time, and doomed to extinction at some 
future time. It is a more extensive 
word than earth, but less extensive 
than universe or cosmos. Earth, Anglo- 
Saxon eerrth, signifies the ground under 
our feet—as distinguished from the 
heavens above—and now refers to the 
particular globe on which we live. 

COST, Expense, Trice, Charge. 
Cost is derived through Old French cos¬ 
ter, from Latin cen, together, and stare, 
to stand, and signified, literally, to sup¬ 
port, and, in an extended sense, what 
is given for support. Expense is com¬ 
pounded of ex and Latin pensus^ par¬ 
ticiple of pendere, to weigh, signifying 
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the thing paid or given out- Prim, 
from the Latin prMum^ price, signifi^ 
the thing given for wisat is bought. 
Charge, frcm lAtin carricare, to load a 
car, signifi^ the thing laid on as a bur¬ 
den in return for something received. 

The cost is what a thing costs, or what 
is to be laid out for it; the expense is 
that which a person actually lays out; 
the price is that which a thing may 
fetch or which it may be worth; the 
charge is that which a person or thing 
is cmwged with. As a cost commonly 
compr&ends an expense, the terms are 
on various occasions usm indifferently 
for each other: we speak of counting 
the (mt or counting the expense of doing 
an3rfchmg; at a great cost or at a ^at 
expert: on the other hand, of doing 
a thing to one^s cost, of growing wise 
at other people^s expense. The cost 
and the price have respect to the thing 
and its supposed value; the expeme 
and the charge depend on the option 
of the persons. The cost of a thing 
must precede the price, and the eas- 
pense must succeed the charge: we can 
never set a price on anything xmtil 
we have ascertained what it has cost 
us; nor can we know or defray the ex- 
p^e until the charge be made. There | 
may, however, frequently be a price ' 
where there is no cost, and vice versd: \ 
there may also be an expense where 
there is no charge; but there cannot be 
a dtarge without an expense: what costs 
nothing sometimes fetches a high price, i 
and other things cannot obtain a price \ 
equal to the first cost. Expenses vary 
mth modes of living and men^s de¬ 
sires; whoever wants much, or wants 
that which is not ^tsily obtained, will 
have many expenses to defray; when 
the charges are exorbitant, the expenses 
must necessarily bear a proportion. 

Between the epithets costlp and ex- 
pmsive there is the same distinction. 
Whatever is costly is naturally expen¬ 
sive, but not vice versd. Articles of 
furniture, of luxury, or indulgence are 
cosily, eimer from their variety or their 
intrinsic value; everything is exp&nswe 
which is attended with much expense, 
whether of little or great value. Jewels 
are costly; traveUing is expensive. The 
cosUy treasures of the East are imported 
into Europe for the gratification of 
those who cannot be ocmtent^ with 


the produce of thair native a>il: thc^ 
who indulge themselves in such expm- 
sive pleasure often lay up in stoire for 
themselves much sorrow and repent¬ 
ance in the time to come. 

In the moral acceptation, the attidii- 
ment of an object is said to cast 
pains; a thing is persisted in at the ^ 
penae of health, of honor, or of life. Tl« 
sacrifice of a man^s quiet is the 
which he must pay for the gratification 
of his ambition. 

COSTLY. See VAnuABM, 

COUNCIL. See Assbmbm. 

COUNSEL. See Advicb. 

COUNT. SeeCAncrcFX^TE;IlBCKcn?. 

COUNTENANCE, Sancotoh, Sxm - 
POBT. Countenance com^ from Latin 
con, together, and imere, to hold to¬ 
gether, to control, referring to the pa>- 
sonal demeanor, hence to the face. 
To countenance means to keep in 
countenance. Sanction, in French smuy 
lion, l^tin sandio, from samtmt sa¬ 
cred, si^nfies to ratify a decree or 
nance; in an extended sense, to make 
anything binding. Support, in Fr^ich 
supporter, Latin supporto, compound^ 
of sub and porto, to bear, mgnifics® to 
bear from underneath, to bear up. 

Persons are countenanced; things are 
sanctioned; persons or things are sup¬ 
ported: persons are countenanced in 
their proceediugs by the apparent ap¬ 
probation of others; measures are 
sanctioned by the consent or approba¬ 
tion of others who have due authority; 
measures or persons are support ^ 
ev^ means wHch may forward the 
object. There is most of encourage- 
m^t in countenancing; it consists oi 
some outward demonstiation of r^^d 
or good-will toward the person: 
is most of authority in aandioning; it 
is the lending of a name, an authority, 
or an influence, in order to strengthen 
and confirm the thing: -^ere is most 
of assistance and co-opa:ation in sup¬ 
port; it is the ^ployment of means 
to an end. Superiors only can coun¬ 
tenance or sanction; persons in all con¬ 
ditions may support: those who coun¬ 
tenance e^ul-doeks give a sanctum to 
their evil deeds; those who support 
either an indiviaual or a cause ought 
to be satisfied that they are entitled 
to supports 

See also Face. 
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COUNTERFEIT. See Imitate; 
Sptjbiotis. 

COUNTERPOISE, Baxance, Poise, 
Weigh. These terms all indicate 
methods of weighing. Counterpoise is 
derived from Latin contra^ against, and 
pensarSf to weigh, and signifies to 
weigh one thing against another. Foise 
is derived from pensare^ also; it sigm- 
fies to weigh, and refers especially to 
the adjusting of one part of a balance 
to the other. Balance comes through 
Italian from hUanx, Latin, from bis^ 
double, and lanx, a <^ish or platter, and 
refers to a pair of scales with two 
plates suspended from a cross-bar. 
Weigh, Anglo-Saxon wegan, to car^ 
or bear, meant at first to move in 
any direction; then to lift up, then 
to lift up two things, balancing one 
against the other. Hence these words 
have practically the same mean¬ 
ing, but differ in the vividness with 
which they suggest the actual per¬ 
formance of weighing— balance and 
counterpoise being more suggestive in 
this respect than poise and weigh. 
'The substantives corresponding^ to 
these words have figurative mepiings 
which differ somewhat more vividly. 
Poise and balance are both applied to 
a kind of self-control, wMch enables 
its possessor to* remain quiet and rea¬ 
sonable, and uninfluenced either by 
outward events or violent emotion. 
Poise, in this sense, is a general attri¬ 
bute; balance is applied to specific 
cases in which poise has been display^. 
We say that a lady has poise, meaning 
that she is almost uniformly unruffled 
and self-controlled—^that she resembles 
a pair of scales in which the weight on 
one side exactly corresponds to the 
weight on the other. We say that a 
TTiRn kept his balance, we mean 

that in a particular instance he did 
not let himself be absolutely con¬ 
trolled by only one feeling or one con¬ 
sideration. Weight has a figurative 
miming of another sort; it corre¬ 
sponds to heaviness, and signifies that 
which weighs heavily. A man of weight 
is a man who can bring much force or 
influence to bear upon a situation. 

COUNTRY. See Land. 

COUNTRYMAN, Peasant, Swain, 
Hind, Rustic, Clown. Countryman, 
that is, a man of the country, or one 


! belongmg to the country, is the general 
; term applicable to all inhabiting the 
i country, in distinction from a towns¬ 
man. Peasant, from Old French 
pais (French pays), the country, sig¬ 
nified originally the inhabitant of a 
pagus (Latin) 'vxUage— pagus being the 
word whence pagan^ is also derived. 
Peasant is employed in the same sense 
for any count^man among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Continent, and is in con¬ 
sequence used in poetry or the grave 
style for a countryman. Swain, in 
Anglo-Saxon swan, signified literally a 
swineherd, but it has acquired, from 
its use in poetry, the higher significa¬ 
tion of a shepherd, or husbandrnan. 
Hind is derived from Anglo-Saxon Mna, 
a domestic, and hiwen, a family; com¬ 
pare the relation of Latinser¬ 
vant, to the word family. It signified 
a servant in the household. Rustic, 
from rus, the country, signifies one 
bom and bred in the country. Clown 
is a Scandinavian word meaning a 
clumsy, boorish fellow, allied to clump. 

All these terms are employed as 
epithets to persons, and principally to 
such as live in the country: the terms 
countryman and peasant are taken in 
an indifferent sense, and may compre¬ 
hend persons of different descriptions; 
they designate nothing more than 
habitual residence in the country: the 
other terms are employed for the lower 
orders 5 f countrymen, but with col¬ 
lateral ideas favorable or unfavorable 
annexed to them: swain, hind, both 
convey the idea of innocence in a 
humble station, and are therefore al¬ 
ways employed in poetry in a good 
sense: the rustic and clown both con¬ 
vey the idea of that uncouth rudeness 
and ignorance which is in reality found 
among the lowest orders of countrymen. 

COUPLE, Pair, Brace. Couple 
comes from Latin con, together, and 
Old Latin apere, to join, preserved in 
aptvs, English apt. It signifies things 
joined together; and as two ihinga 
are with most convenience boxmd to¬ 
gether, it has by custom been confined 
to this number. Pair, in French paire, 
Latin par, equal, signifies things that 
are equal, which can with propriety 
be said only of two things with regard 
to each other. Brace, from the French 
bras, arm, signifies things locked to- 
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gather after the manner of the folded 
arms, which on that accoxint are con- 
toed to the number of two. 

From the above illustration of these 
terms, it is clear that the number of 
Wo, which is included in all of them, 
is, with regard to the first, entirely 
arbitrary; that with regard to the 
second it arises from the nature of 
the junction; and with regard to the 
» third it arises altogether from the 
nature of the objects; couples and braces 
are made by coupling and bracing; 
pairs are either so of themselves or 
are made so by others: coupl^ and 
braces always require a junction in 
order to make them complete; pairs 
require similarity only to make them 
what they are: couples are jomed by 
a foreign tie; even the being in com¬ 
pany is sufficient to make a couple; 
braces are produced by a close junction, 
or what is supposed to be so, which 
requires them to go together. Couple 
is applied to objects generally. 

Fair is applied to things that natural¬ 
ly go in pafrs. 

Brace is applied to particular things, 
either themselves joined together or 
serving to join others together; as birds 
that are shot and are usually link^ 
together are termed a brace; whence in 
poetry the term is applied to animals 
or other objects in a close state of 
junction. 

Couple is applied to persons of differ¬ 
ent sex who are bound to each other by 
the ties of affection or by the marriage 
tie. 

Pair is also applied to persons simi¬ 
larly situated, but refers more to the 
moral tie from similarity of feeling: 
whence the newly married couple is in 
ordinary discourse called the happy 
pair. 

Fair is applied to persons in no 
other connection, and brace never ex¬ 
cept in the burlesque style. 

COURAGE, Foktitxjde, Resolit- 
TTON. Courage (see Bravery). Forti^ 
tude^ in French fortitude, Latin fortv- 
tvdo, is the abstract noun imm fortis, 
strong. Resolution, from Latin re, 
again, and solvere, to loose, signifies to 
divide something into its component 
parts; hence to decide; and marks the 
act ot resolving, or the state of being 
resolved. 


Courage respects action, fortitude re¬ 
spects pa^on: a man has amra^ to 
meet danger, and fortitude to endure 
pain. Courage is that power of the 
mind which bears up against the evil 
that is in prospect; fortitude is that 
power which endures the pain that is 
felt: the man of courage goes with the 
same coolness to the mouth of the 
cannon as the man of fortitude under¬ 
goes the amputation of a limb, Hor^ 
tius Cocles displayed his courage in 
defending a bridge against the whole 
army of the Etruscans: Caius Mutius 
displayed no less fortitude^ when he 
thrust his hand into the fixe in the pr^ 
ence of King Porsena, and awed Mm 
as much by his language as his action. 

Courage seems to be more of a manly 
virtue; fortitude is more distinguish^le 
as a feminine virtue: the former is at 
least most adapted to the male sex 
who are called upon to act, and the 
latter to the femMes, who are obliged 
to endure: a man without coinage 
would be as ill prepared to dischaige 
his duty in Ms intercourse with the 
world as a woman without fortitude 
would be to support herself under the 
complicated trials of body and mind 
with wMch she is liable to be as¬ 
sailed. 

Resolution is a minor species of court¬ 
age, or it is courage in the minor con¬ 
cerns of life: courage comprehends 
under it a spirit to advance; resolution 
simply marks the will not to recede: 
we require courage to bear down all the 
obstacles which oppose themselves to 
us; we require resolution not to yiedd 
to the first difficulties that offer. 

COURSE, Race, Passage. Course, 
from aurrere, to run, signifies ^ther the 
act of running or the space run over. 
Race comes from Scandinavian ras, a 
running, and signifies the same act. 
Passage, Latin passus, a step, signifies 
either the act of stepping, or the space 
passed over. 

Course and race as acts imply the act 
of walking or running; passage, the act 
of passing or going generally: as swift 
in the course, to win the race, to be lost 
in the passage. The course in tMs ca^ 
may be the act of one alone; the race is 
always the act of one in competition 
with others. 

» In the sense of the space gone over, 
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ccmarm is to be mUti pmmge in 

proper application, and with nwe 
in the improper. The ccmrm is the 
direction teken or chosen by any ob¬ 
ject, and appMcs to peiwns or things 
pei^nified; m a perron, purges a 
cm^m. 

Pmmge m the way either through ^or 
OTOT mi object, and applies only to in¬ 
animate objiTOte. 

Ccmrse^ in the moral application, sig¬ 
nifies the direction taken in the business 
ol life; as to pursue a right or wrong 
awrae. 

The race is that course of life which 
a ii^iBon is supporod to ^ run with 
others toward a certain object. It is 
urod mc^tiy in the spiritual sense. 

See also Route; Series; Wat. 

COURT. See Homage; Tribunal. 

COURTEOUS, Complaisant, 
Courtly. Courteous, from cowt, de¬ 
notes properly belonging to a courts 
and, by a natural extension of the ronse, 
suitable to a court, Complaisard (see 
Complaisance). 

Coyrteoics in one respect compre¬ 
hends in it more than complaisant; it 
includes the manner as well as the 
action; it is, properly speaking, pol¬ 
ished complaisance: on the other hand, 
complaisaTice includes more of the dis¬ 
position in it than cowrteousmss; it 
has less of the polish, but more of the 
reality of kindness. Courteousness dis¬ 
plays itself in the address and man¬ 
ners; complaisance, in direct good of¬ 
fices; courteotLsness is practised be¬ 
tween strangers; complaisance, among 
friends. 

See also Affable; Well-bred. 

CmiHly, though derived from the 
^me word as courteom, is in some de¬ 
gree opposed to it in point of sense; it 
denotes a likeness to a cowrt, but not a 
likeness which is favorable: courUy is 
to comteom as the form to the reality; 
the mmrtly consists d the exterior 
oi^, the latter of the exterior combined 
the sprit; the former, therefore, 
se^ns to convey the idea of msmcerity 
when contrasted with the latter, which 
must necei^arily suppose the contrary: 
a demeanor, or a courtier4i^ 

demefimor, may be suitable on certain 
occasions; but a demeanor m 

always desirable. | 

Courtly may likewise be employed in | 


relation to things, as belonging to a 
c&wrt; but cowrteom has always re^>ect 
to persons: we may speak of a co^^y 
style, or courtly grandeur; but we aJ- 
'ways speak of courteous behavior, 
courteous language, and the like. 

COVENANT. See Agreement. 

COVER, Hide. Cozier, in French 
couurir, Italian coprire, Latin cooperio, 
is compounded of con, intensive, and 
operio, to conceal, and signifies to 
conce^ thoroughly. Hide (see Con¬ 
ceal). 

Ccmer is to hide as the means to the 
end: we commonly hide by covering; 
but we may easily cover without hiding, 
as also hide without covering. The 
ruling idea in the word cover is that of 
throwing or putting something over a 
body: in the word hide is that of keep¬ 
ing carefully to one’s self, from the 
observation of others. In most civil¬ 
ised countries it is common to cover 
the head: in the Eastern countries 
females commonly wear veils to hide 
the face. 

Cover sometimes, particularly in the 
moral application, signifies to conceal; 
but in that case it denotes the manner 
of concealing, namely, by overspread¬ 
ing; but hide denotes either the inten¬ 
tion or desire to conceal or the con¬ 
cealing what ought not to be seen. 

Cover, Shelter, Screen.—Cover prop¬ 
erly denotes what serves as a cover, 
in the literal sense of the verb from 
which it is derived (see above). 
Shelter comes from Anglo-Saxon scil^ 
truma, literally shield-troop, a band of 
men with shields set to guard a place; 
hence any protection. Screen is de¬ 
rived through French from Teutonic 
schranne, a railing or a gmte. 

Cover is literally applied to many 
particular things which are employed 
in covering; but m the general sense 
which makes it analogous to the other 
terms it includes the idea of concealing: 
Ridker comprehends that of protecting 
from some immediate or impending 
evil: screen includes that of warding 
off some trouble. A cover always sup¬ 
poses something which can extend over 
the whole surface of a body; a shelter 
or a screen may merely interpose to a 
sufficient extent to serve^ the intended 
purpose. Military operations are some¬ 
times carried on under cover c£ the 
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night; a bay is a canvenient shelter for 
v^els gainst the violence of the 
winds; a chair may be used as a screen 
to prevent the violent action of the 
heat or the external air* 

In the moral sense^ a fair reputation 
is sometimes made the coirer for the 
commission of gross irregularities in 
secret. When a person feels him^lf 
imable to withstmid the attacks of his 
enemies, he i^ks a shelter under the 
j^Qction and authority of a great name. 
Bad men sometimes use wealth and 
power to screen them from the punish¬ 
ment which is due to their offences. 

COVERING, See Tkoximent. 

COVET. See Desire. 

COVETOUSNESS, Cupibity, 
Avarice. Covetousness, from covet, and 
Latin cupere, to desire, signifies having 
a desire. Cupidity is a more itnmediate 
derivative from the Latin, signifjdng 
the same thmg. Avarice (see Ava- 
mciOTJs). 

All these terms are employed to ex¬ 
press an illicit desire after objects of 
gratification; but covetousness is applied 
to property in general, or to whatever 
is valuable; cupidity and avarice, only 
to money or pos^ssions. A child may 
display its covetousness in regard to 
the playthings which fail in its vray; a 
man shows his cupidity in regard to 
the gains that fall in his way; we 
should, therefore, be careful to check 
a covetous disposition in early life, lest 
it show itself in the more hateful char¬ 
acter of cupidUy in advanced years. 
Covetovsn^s is the natural disposition 
for having or getting; cupidity is the 
acquired disposition. As the love of 
appropriation is an innate characteris¬ 
tic in man, that of accumulating or 
wanting to accumulate, which con¬ 
stitutes covetousness, will show itself^ in 
some persons, among the first indica¬ 
tions of character: where the prefect 
of amassing weat wealth is set before 
a man, as m the case of a governor of 
a distant province, it will evince great 
virtue m him if his cupidity be not 
excited. The covetous man seeks to 
add to what he has; the avaricious man 
only strives to retain what he has: the 
covetous rimx sacrifices others to in¬ 
dulge himself; the avaricious man will 
sometimes sacrifice himseH to indulge 
otheihs; for generosity, which is op- 


po^sd to covetousness, is sometimes afr 
sociated with avarice. 

COWARD. See Recreaot. 
COWER. See Quaib, 

CRACK. See Break. 

CRAFTY- See CuNmjfG, 

CRAVE. See Beg; Ye Aim. 
CREATE. See Cattse; 'Make. 
CREDIT, Favor, 

Credit, from the Latin credUus, par¬ 
ticiple of credere, to believe or timsi, 
marks the state of l^ing believed or 
trusted. Favor, from the Latin favere, 
to befriend or please, mm^ks an agree¬ 
able or pl^isant state of feeling toward 
an object. Influence, in French 
fluence, Latin inflvsntia, from in, in, 
and fluere, to flow, msrks the state or 
power of acting upon any object so m 
to direct or move it. 

Tlaese terms mark the state we stand 
in with regard fco others as flowing out 
of their sentiments toward ourselves: 
aredit arises out of esteem: fom/r, out of 
good-will or afifection; influence, out 
of either credit or famr, or external cir¬ 
cumstances: credit depends alte^tiier 
on personal merit, real or supposed: 
favor may depend on the ca^ce of 
him who bestows it- The credit which 
we have with others is marked by 
their confidence in our judgment; by 
their disposition to submit to our de¬ 
cisions; by their reliance on our ve¬ 
racity or assent to our opinions: the 
favor we have with others is marked by 
their readiness to comply with our 
wishes, their subserviency to our viewsL 
attachment to our society: mm of 
talent axe ambitious to gam credit with 
their sovereims by the superiority of 
their counsel: weak men or men of 
ordinary powers are content^ with 
being the favorites of princes and en¬ 
joying their patronage and protection. 
Credit redounds to the honor of the 
individual, ^ and stimulates him to 
noble exertions; it is beneficial in its 
r^ults to aU mankind, individually 
or collectively: famrr redounds to the 
personal advanta^, the selfish gratifi¬ 
cation of the individual; it is apt to 
inflame pride and provoke jealousy. 
Credit and favor are the gifts of 
others; influence is a possession which 
we derive from circumstances: there 
will always be influence where there is 
credit or favor, but it may exist inde-,. 
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p€3ideitly of either: we have credit 
and fcmoT for ourselves; we exert tn- 
fiuence ova: others: credit and favor 
serve one^s own puijx^es; influence is 
employed in directing others: weak 
j^ple easily give their credit^ or bestow 
their fawr, by which an influence is 
g^ed over them to bend them to the 
will of others; the influence itself may 
be good or bad, according to the views 
d the person by whom it is exerted. 

See also Belief; Name. 

CREED. See Faith. 

CREMATION, Incineration. Cre- 
moMon, in Latin cremcUio through ere- 
medm from cremare^ to burn, and in- 
dneration, in Low Latin incineratio 
from indnerare, to reduce to ashes, both 
r^er to the method of disposing of 
the dead by burning, instead of earth 
burial. Crematiem is the more com¬ 
mon term in the United States. 

CREW. See Band. 

CRIME, Vice, Sin. Crimea in 
Latin crimen, Greek Kpivetv, to judge, 
signifies a sentence, or punishment; 
and also the cause of the sentence or 

E iinishment, in which latter sense it is 
ere taken. Vice, in Latin vitium, a 
blemish, signifies that which destroys, 
the pmection of something. Sin, 
Anglo^axon synn^ is allied to one form 
of the verb to he (Latin sum, sunt, etc.). 
** Language regards the guilty man as 
ihe man who it was^^ (Curttos). 

A crime is a social offence j a vice is 
a personal offence: every action which 
does injury to others, either individual¬ 
ly or collectively, is a crime; that 
which does injury to ourselves is a vice. 
Crime consists in a violation of human 
laws; vice, in a violation of the moral 
law; sin, in a violation of the divine 
law: sin, therefore, comprehends both 
crime and vice; but there are many sins 
which are not crimes nor vices: crimes 
are tried before a human court, and 
punished agreeably to the sentence of 
the judge; vices and sins are brought 
before the tribunal of the conscience; 
the former are punished in this world, 
the latter will be punished in the 
world to come, by the sentence of 
the Almighty: treason is one of the 
most atrocious crimes; drxmkenness 
one of the most dreadful vices; religious 
bjTpocrisy one of the most heinous 
dm. 


Crime, Misdemeanor. — Crime (see 
above). Misdemeanor signifies lit^r^y 
a wrong demeanor. 

The former of these terms is to the 
latter as the genus to the species: a 
misdemeanor is in the technical sense a 
minor crime. Housebreaking is under 
all circumstances a crime; but shop-» 
hfting or pilfering amounts only to a 
misdemeanor. Corporal punishments 
are most commonly annexed to crimes; 
pecuniary punishments frequently to 
misdemeanors. In the vulgar use of 
these terms, misdemeanor is moreover 
distingmshed from crime by not aL 
ways signifying a violation of public 
law, but only of private morajfe; in 
which sense the former term implies 
what is done against the state, and 
the latter that which offends individuals 
or small communities. 

Criminal, Guilty. — Criminal, from 
crime, signifies belonging or relating to 
a crime. Guilty, from guilt (in Anglo- 
Saxon gylt, a trespass and a fine for 
trespass, possibly allied to geldan, to 
pay, whence our word yield is derived), 
signifies having guilt. 

Criminal respects the character of 
the offence; guilty respects the fact of 
committing the onence. The criminal¬ 
ity of a person is estimated by all the 
circumstances of his conduct which 
present themselves to observation; his 
guilt requires to be proved by evidence. 
The criminality^ is not a matter of in¬ 
quiry, but of judgment; the guilt is 
often doubtful, if not positively con¬ 
cealed. The higher the rank of a per¬ 
son the greater his criminality if he 
does not observe an upright and irre¬ 
proachable conduct: where a number 
of individuals are concerned in any 
xmlawful proceeding, the difficulty of 
attaching the guilt to the real offender 
is greatly increased. 

Criminal may be applied as an epi¬ 
thet either to the person or that which 
is personal: guilty is properly applied 
only to the. person: a person, or his ac¬ 
tions, looks, thought, intentions, may 
be criminal: the person himself is guilty 
of whatever he actually commits. 
What is criminal is against good morals; 
but a person may be guiUy of trivial 
errors in indifferent matters^ 

Criminal, Culprit, Malefactor, Felon, 
Convict .—^All these terms are employed 
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for a public offender; but tbe first con¬ 
veys no more than this general idea; 
while the othera comprehend some 
acce^ory idea in their signification. 
Crimincd is a general term^ and the 
rest are properly species of criminals. 
CulprU comes from Anglo-French cut 
(for Latin adpa, fault) and prest, ready 
to prove it, signifying that the clerk 
of the crown was ready to prove the 
indictment. Malefactor^ compounded 
of the Latin terms male and factor^ sig¬ 
nifies an evil-doer—that is, one who 
does evil, in distinction from him who 
does good. Felon is derived from Late 
Latin felonem (accusative), a traitor, 
allied to/c/Z, meaning cruel, dire. Con- 
mctj in Latin convictv^, participle of 
convinco, to convince or prove, sig¬ 
nifies one proved or found guilty. 

When we wish to speak in general of 
those who by offences against the laws 
or regulations of society have exposed 
themselves to piinishment, we denomi¬ 
nate them criminals: when we con¬ 
sider them as already brought before a 
tribunal, we call them cidpriis: when 
we consider them in regard to the moral 
turpitude of their character, as the pro¬ 
moters of evil rather than of good, we 
entitle them malefactors: when we 
consider them as offending by the 
grosser violations of the law, they 
are termed felons: when we consider 
them as already under the sentence of 
the law, we denominate them convicts. 
The punishments inflicted on criminalM 
vary according to the nature of their 
crimes and the spirit of the laws by 
which they are judged: a guilty con¬ 
science wiU give a man the air of a cuZ- 
prit in the presence of those who have 
no authority to be either his accusers 
or judges; it gratified the malice of 
the Jews to cause our blessed Saviour 
to be crucified between two malefactors: 
it is an imnortant regulation in the 
internal economy of a prison to have 
felons kept distinct from one another, 
particTilarly if their crimes are of an 
atrocious nature: it has not unfre- 
quently happened that, when the 
sentence of the law has placed convicts 
in the lowest state of degradation, 
their characters have undergone so 
entire a reformation as to enable them 
to attain a higher pitch of elevation 
than they had ever enjoyed before. 


CRINGE. See Knuckxb. 

CRISIS. See Conjitnctuke. 

CRITERION, Standard. Criimon, 
in Greek tcptrriptop, from icph^v^ to 
judge, signifies the mark or rule by 
which one may judge. Standard sigm- 
fied originally an ensign, a fixed on 
a large standing-pole, and is derived 
from extendere, to extend, though in¬ 
fluenced by the verb stand. The pole 
bearing the flag came to indicate a 
standard of measurement, symbolizing 
the ideals of the people whom it repre¬ 
sented, and the action expected of 
them. 

The criterion is employed only in 
matters of judgment; the standard^ is 
used in the ordinary concerns of life. 
The former serves for determming the 
characters and qualities of thin^; the 
latter for defining quantity and meas- 
tire. The language and manners of a 
person are the best crUerion for form¬ 
ing an estimate of his station and edu¬ 
cation. In order to produce a uni¬ 
formity in the mercantile transactions 
of mankind one with another, it is the 
custom of governments to fix a certain 
standard for the regulation of coins, 
weights, and measures. 

The word standard may likewise be 
used figuratively in the same sense. 
The Bible is a standard of excellence, 
both in morals and religion, which can¬ 
not be too closely followed. It is im¬ 
possible to have the same standard in 
the arts and sciences, because all our 
performances fall short of perfection 
and will admit of improvement. 

See also Shibboleth; Test. 

CRITICAL, Crucial, Important, 
Vital. These words all suggest a state 
of uncertainty, or something necessary 
to decide the welfare or success of a 
person or a project. Critical, from the . 
Greek Kpivuv, to judge, and crucial, 
from Latin crux, a cross, referring to 
the cross placed at the fork in a road 
to point the way, have a similar mean¬ 
ing. A critical moment is a moment in 
which the decision hangs in the balance, 
A crucial instance is the instance on 
which the decision depends. The use of 
crucial is partly influenced by its rela¬ 
tion to crux, which also suggests an 
instrument of torture—so that the word 
has a certain intensity of meaning tha^o 
critical does not have. It has also 4 
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more limited and Ejoedfic application. 
Imporkmi, from in, m, and portare, to 
bring, in a more general worn. It sig- 
literaBy, ‘'^bringing much, 
having weighty r^ults; it does not 
sw^^t the maJdng of a decision. Vital 
(from vita, life) means essential to the 
fife of something. 

See also Censor; Climacteric. 

CRITICISE. See Censure, 

CRITICISM. See Animabversion. 

CROOKED. See Awrwarb; Bent; 
Wet. 

CROSS. See Awkwaro; Cap¬ 
tious; Querulous. 

CROTCHET. See Vagabt. 

CROWD. See Multitude. 

CRUCIAIi. See Critical, 

CRUEL, Inhuma:^ Barbarous, 
Brutal, Savage. Cnzel, from the 
Latin anidelis and crudus, raw, rou^, 
or untutored; m/iwwan, compounded of 
the privative in and human, sigmf3ring 
not human; barbarous, from the Greek 
^dpfSdpog, foreigner, in imitation of the 
sound of a strange ianOTuge—^'bar, 
bar”—all these mark a deepree of bad 
feeling which is uncontroUed by cultme 
or refinement. Brutal, signifying like 
the bride (see Animal), and savage, 
from Old fiVench salvage, from Latin 
s^Uva, woods, signifying a dweller in the 
woods—these mark a stiU stronger de¬ 
gree of this bad passion. 

Cruel is the most familiar and the 
least powerful epithet of all these terms; 
it desi^ates the ordinary propensity 
which, if not overpowered by a better 
principle, will invariably show itself 
by the desire of inflicting positive pain 
on others, or abridging their comfort: 
inhuman and barbarous are higher de¬ 
grees of crueltybrutal and savage rise 
so much in degree above the rest as 
almost to partake of another nature. 
A child gives early symptoms of his 
natural cruelty by his ill-treatment of 
animals; but we do not speak of his 
inhurnanity, because this is a term con¬ 
fined to men, and more properly to 
their treatment of their own species, 
although fended in its sense to their 
treatment of the brutes: barbarity is but 
too <x)mmon among children and per¬ 
sons of riper years. A person is cruel 
who neglects the creature he shoidd 
pp^teot and take care of: he is inhurrum 
if he withhold from him the common 


marks of tenderness or Idndneas which 
are to be expected from one humem 
being to anotner; he is barbarous if he 
find amusement in inflicting pain; he 
is brutal or savage according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of aggravation which ac¬ 
company the act of torturing. 

also BLard-he ARTED; Heart¬ 
less. 

CRUSH. See Break; Overwhelm; 
Quell. 

CRUTCH. See Staff. 

CRY, Weep. An outward indica¬ 
tion of pain is expressed by both these 
terms, but cry (see Call) comprehends 
an audible expression accompanied 
with tears or otherwise. Weep, Anglo- 
Saxon wepan, signified originally to 
make an outcry; it now refers to the 
silent shedding of team. Cryir^ arises 
from an impatience in suffering cor¬ 
poreal pains; children and weak people 
commonly cry: weeping is occasioned 
by ment^ grief; the wisest and best 
of men will not disdain sometimes to 
weep. Crying is as selfish as it is weak; 
it serves to relieve the pain of the in¬ 
dividual to the annoyance of the hearer: 
weeping, when called forth by others^ 
sorrows, is an infirmity which no man 
could wish to be without: as an ex¬ 
pression of generous sympathy, it af¬ 
fords essential relief to the sufferer. 

Cry, Scream, Shriek ,—^To ary indi¬ 
cates the utterance of an articulate or 
an inarticulate sound. Scream is a 
Scandinavian word meaning to cry 
aloud. Shriek is an imitative word, 
like screech, which tries to represent by 
its sound a certain kind of cry. Crying 
is an ordinary mode of loud utterance 
resorted to on common occasions; one 
cries^ in order to be heard: screaming is 
an intemperate mode of crying, re¬ 
sorted to from an impatient desire to 
be heard or from a vehemence of feel¬ 
ing. People scream to deaf people from 
the mistaken idea of making themselves 
heard; whereas a distinct articulation 
will always be more efiScacious. It is 
frequently necessary to cry when we 
cannot render ourselves audible by 
any other means; but it is never neces¬ 
sary nor proper to scream. Shriek may 
be compared with cry and scream as 
expresdons of pain; in this case to 
shriek is more than to cry, and leas than 
to scream. They both signify to cm 
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mtii a violCTit effort. We may cry 
from tlie slights jmiii or meonven- 
imce; but one ^hriek^ or ea^mms only on 
oocasions of great agony, either cor- 
porffid or mental. A cMld cries when 
it haB hurt ite fin^r; it shrieks in the 
moment of terror at the sight of a 
frightful object, or screarns until some 
one comes to its assistance. 

See also Wail. 

CUFF. See Knock. 

CULPABLE, Faultt. CvlpcMe, in 
Latin ctdpcMlis, comes from ctdpa, a 
fault or blame, sigiiifymg worthy of 
blame, fit to be blamed. FauUyj from 
fmdtj is ultimately derived from Latin 
./a&re, to deceive. 

We are ctdpahle from the commi^on 
of one fault; we are faulty from the 
number of faults: culpable is a relative 
term; faulty is absolute; we axe culp^’- 
bh with regard to a superior whose in¬ 
tentions we have not fulfilled; we axe 
iavliy whenever we commit any fauUs, 
A master pronounces his servant as 
culpable for not having attended to his 
commands; an indifferent person pro- 
Aounces another as faulty whose faults 
have come under his notice. It is pos¬ 
sible, therefore, to be faulty without 
being culpable^ but not vice versd. 

CULPRIT. See Criminal. 

CULTIVATED. See Well-bred. 

CULTIVATION, Culture, Civ¬ 
ilization, Refinement. Cultivation 
is dmved from Latin cultvs^ from colere, 
to till, and denotes the act of cultivaJr- 
ing, or state of being cultivated. Cult¬ 
ure, from cultus, signifies the state only 
of Demg cidtwated. Cwilization signi¬ 
fies the act of civilizmg, or state of being 
cmlizedj from cwis, a citizen, one who 
fives with others on comfortable terms 
in a city or state. Refinement denotes 
the act of refining, or the state of being 
refined. 

CvMvaHon is with more propriety 
applied to the thing that grows; cult- 
wre to that in which it grows. The 
- culMnaMon of flowers will not repay the 
labor unless the soil be prepar^ by 
proper cuUmre. In the same manner, 
when speaking figuratively, we say 
the cultivation of any art or science: the 
cultivation of one’s taste or inclination 
' may be said to contribute to one’s own 
skill or the periwfcion of the thing it- 
*self; but the mind requires culture pre¬ 
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viously to this particular exertion of the 

powers. 

Civilizaium is the first stage of 
twation; refinement is the last; we 
civilize savages by divesting them of 
their rudeness and giving them a 
knowledge of such arts as are requisite 
for civil society; we cultivaie people in 
general by cidling forth their powers 
into action and independent exertion; 
we refine them by the introduction of 
the liberal arts. The introduction of 
Christiam'ty has been the best meam 
of cwilimhg the rudest nations. The 
cuUwation of the mind in serious pur¬ 
suits tends to refine the ^ntiments 
without debilitating the character; 
but the cultivaiion of the liberal arts 
may be pursued tXy a vicious extent, m 
as to introduce an excessive refinermni 
of feeling that is incompatible with real 
manliness. 

Cidtivaiion, Tillage, Husbandry ,— 
Cultivaiion has a much more compre¬ 
hensive meaning than either tillage or 
husbandry. Tillage comes from Anglo- 
Saxon tilian, to labor, from til, bene¬ 
ficial, and signifies to make land urn- 
ful. It is a mode of cultivation that 
extends no further than the preparation 
of the ground for the reception of the 
seed; cultivation includes the whole 
process by which the produce of the 
earth is brought to maturity. We may 
till without cultivating; but we cannot 
cultivate, as fax as respects the soil, 
without tillage. Husbandry (see Hus¬ 
band) is more extensive in its meaning 
than tillage, but not so extensive as 
cultivation. Tillage respects the act 
only of idling the ground; husbandry 
is employed for the oflBce of culMmding 
for domestic purposes. A cuUivcdor is 
a general term, defined only by the 
object that is cuUivated, as the cuMivalor 
of the grape or the olive; a Uller is a 
laborer in the soil that performs the 
office for another: a husbandman is a 
humble species of cuUivator who him¬ 
self performs the whole office of cultivat¬ 
ing the ground for domestic purposes. 

CULTURE. See Cultivation. 

CUNNING, Crafty, Subtle, Sly, 
Wily. Ctmning (see Amt). sig¬ 

nifies having craft, from Anglo^axon 
crceft, German kraft, meaning power or 
enePCT, hence, specifically, power of 
mind; hence, in a still more speci&c 
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sense, a particnlaj* kind of skill. 
(Compare the development of keen, 
from Anglo-Saxon cme, German kuhn, 
bold.) Subtle, in French subtil, and 
Latin subtUis, thin, from sub and tela, 
a thread drawn to be fine; hence in the 
figurative sense in which it is here 
taken, fine or acute in thought. Sly is 
a Scandinavian ’word originally mean¬ 
ing hand3^ dexterous, possibly allied 
to slay. Wily, fuM of wiles, may be 
derived from Anglo-Saxon wiglian, to 
practise sorcery. 

All these epithets agree in expressing 
an aptitude to employ peculiar and se¬ 
cret means to the attainment of an end; 
they differ principally in the secrecy of 
the means or the degree of circum¬ 
vention that is employed. The <m7^- 
ning man shows his dexterity simply 
in concealing; this requires little more 
than reserv^ness and taciturnity: the 
crafty man goes further; he shapes his 
words and actions so as to lull sus¬ 
picion; hence it is that a child may 
be cunning, but an old man will be 
crafty: a subtle man has more acute¬ 
ness of invention than either, and all 
his schemes are hidden by a veil that 
is impenetrable to common observa¬ 
tion: the cunning man looks only to 
the concealment of an immediate ob¬ 
ject; the crafty and subtle man has 
a remote object to conceal: thxis men 
are cunning in their ordinary concerns; 
politicians are crafty or subtle: but the 
former are more so as to the end, and 
the latter as to the means. A man is 
cunning and crafty by deeds; he is 
subtle mostly by means of words alone, 
or words and acti9ns combined. Sly¬ 
ness is a vulgar kind of cunning; the 
sly man goes cautiously and silently 
to work. Wiliness is a species of cun¬ 
ning or craft, applicable only to cases 
of attack or defence. 

See also Art. 

CUPIDITY. See Covetousness. 

CURB- See Check. 

CURE, Heal, Remedy. Cure, in 
Latin euro, signifies to take care of, 
that is, by distinction, to take care of 
that which requires particular care, in 
order to remove an evil. Heal signi¬ 
fies to make whole that which is un¬ 
sound. Remedy, in Latin remedium, 
is compounded of re and medere, to heal. 
The particle re is here an intensive. 


To cure is employed for what is out 
of order; to heal, for that which is 
broken: diseases are cured, wounds are 
healed; the former is a complex, the 
latter is a simple process. Whatever 
requires to be cured is wrong in the 
system;^ it requires many and various 
applications internally and externally: 
whatever reqtures to be healed is oc¬ 
casioned externally by violence, and 
requires external applications. In a 
state of refinement men have the great¬ 
est number of disorders to be cured; 
in a savage state there is more occasion 
for the healing art. 

Cure is used as properly in the moral 
as the natural sense; heal in the moral 
sense is altogether figurative. The dis¬ 
orders of the mind are cured with 
greater difficulty than those of the 
body. The breaches which have been 
made in the affections of relatives tow¬ 
ard each other can be healed by nothing 
but a Christian spirit of forbearance 
and forgiveness. 

To remedy, in the sense of applying 
remedies, has a moral application, in 
which it accords most with cure. Evils 
are either cured or remedied, but the 
former are of a much more serious 
nature than the latter. The evils in 
society require to be cured; an omission, 
a deficiency, or a mischief requires to 
be remedied. When bad habits become 
inveterate, they are put out of the 
reach of cure. It is an exercise for 
the ingenuity of man to attempt to 
remedy the various troubles and incon¬ 
veniences which are daily occurring. 

Cure, Remedy.—Cure denotes either 
the act of curing or the thing that 
cures. Remedy is mostly employed for 
the thing that remedies. In the former 
sense the remedy is to the cure as the 
means to the end; a cure is performed 
by the application of a remedy. That 
is incurable for which no remedy can 
be found; but a cure is sometimes per¬ 
formed ’without the application of any 
specific remedy. The cure is complete 
when the evil is entirely removed; the 
remedy is sure which by proper applica¬ 
tion never fails of effecting the cure. 
The cure of disorders depends upon the 
skill of the physician and the state of 
the patient; the efficacy of remedies 
depends upon their suitable choice and 
application: but a cure may be de- 
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feated, or a remedy made of bo avail, 
by a variety of circiimstances inde¬ 
pendent of either. 

A cure is sometim^ employed for the 
thing that cures, which brings it nearer 
in sense to the word remedy, the former 
being applied to great matters, the 
latter to small. Quacks always hold 
forth their nostrums as infallible cites, 
not for one, but for every sort of dis¬ 
order; experience has, however, fatally 
proved that the remedy in mo^ cases 
is worse than the disease. 

CURING. See Sanitary. 

CURIOUS, Inquisitive, Ikying. 
Curious, in French curieux, Latin cwri-^ 
osus, from aura, care, signif3dng full 
of care. Inquisitive, in Latin inquisi- 
tus, from inquirere, to inquire or search 
into, signifies a disposition to in¬ 
vestigate thoroughly. Prying, from 
pry, is derived from Old French prier, 
to pillage, from Late Latin predate, to 
prey upon, hence to search out prey, 
or simply to search out. 

The disposition to interest one's self 
in matters not of immediate concern 
is the idea common to ah these terms. 
Curiosity is directed to ah objects that 
can gratify the inclination, taste, or 
understanding; inquisitiveness, to such 
things only as satisfy the understand¬ 
ing. The curious person interests him¬ 
self in all the worlds of nature and art; 
he is curious to try effects and examine 
causes: the inquisitive person endeavors 
to add to his store of knowledge. 
Curiosity employs every means which 
fahs in its way in order to procure 
gratification; the curious man uses his 
own powers or those of others to serve 
tus purpose: inquisitiveness is indulged 
only by means of verbal inquiry; the 
in(pdsitive person collects aU from 
others. A traveher is curious who 
examines everything for himself; he 
is inquisitive when he minutely ques¬ 
tions others. Inquisitiveness is there¬ 
fore to curiosity as a means to an end; 
whoever is curious will naturally be 
inquisitive, but he who is inquisitive may 
be so either from curiosity or from other 
motives. 

Curious and inquisitive may both be 
used in a bad sense; prying is never 
used otherwise than in a bad sense. 
Inquisitive, as in the former case, is a 
mode of curiosity, and prying is a 


species of eager curiosity. A cmimm 
person takes unallowed means of learn¬ 
ing that which he ought not to wish 
to know; an inquisitive person puts 
many impertinent and troublesome 
questions: a prying temper is unceas¬ 
ing in its endeavors to get acquainted 
with the secrets of others. CuriosUy 
is a fault most frequent among fe¬ 
males; inquisUweness is most general 
among children; a prying temper be¬ 
longs only to people of low character. 
A well-disciplined mind checks the first 
risings of idle curiosity: children should 
be taught early to suppre^ an inquisi- 
tine temper, which may so easily be¬ 
come burdensome to others: those who 
are of a prying temper are insensible 
to everything but the desire of unveil¬ 
ing what lies hidden; such a disposi¬ 
tion is often engendered by the xm- 
licensed indulgence of curiosity in early 
life, which becomes a sort of passion 
in riper years. 

CURRENT. See Stream. 

CURSE. See BA>r; Malebiction; 
Swear. 

CURSORY, Hasty, Slight, Des¬ 
ultory. Cursory, from the Latin 
curro, signifies run over or done in 
running. Hasty signifies done in haste, 
from Auglo-Saxon hcest, violence. SligM 
meant originallj^ even or flat; then 
plain, smooth, simple, trivial. Desul¬ 
tory, from desilo, to leap, signifies 
leaped over. 

Cursory includes both hasty and 
slight; it includes hasty inasmuch as 
it expresses a quick motion; it includes 
slight inasmuch as it conveys the idea 
of a partial action: a view may be* 
either cursory or hasty, as the former is 
talcen by design, the latter from care¬ 
lessness: a view may be either cursory 
or slight; but the former is not so im¬ 
perfect as the latter: an author will 
take a cursory view of those points 
which are not necessarily connected 
with his subject; an author who takes 
a hasty view of a subject will mislead 
by his errors; he who takes a slight 
view will disappoint by the shallow¬ 
ness of his information. Between cur¬ 
sory and desultory there is the same dif¬ 
ference as between running and leaping: 
we run in a line, but we leap from one 
part to another; so remarks that are 
cursory have still more or less conneo- 
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tlcm, but remarto i^at are demdtcyry 
are without any ooherence. 

CURTAIL. See Abru^oe. 

CURVED. See Bent. 

CUSTODY. See Keeping. 

CUSTOM, Habit. Cmtcmj in 
French coittume, from Latin consm- 
mdinem^ b^ed on Latin consuetum, par¬ 
ticiple of con^tiescere^ to accustom. 
McMtj in French haMtj Latin habiindo^ 
from habere, to have, nmrks the state 
of having or holding. 

Cmtom is a frequent repetition of the 
act; kabU^ the effect of such rep^ 
tition: the custom of rising early in 
the morning is conducive to the health, 
and may in a short time become such 
a kcMt as to render it no less agreeable 
tban it is useful. Cmtom supposes an 
act of the will; habit implies an in¬ 
voluntary movem^t: custom is fol¬ 
lowed; a habit is acquired. 

Custom is apphc^le to bodies of 
men; is confined to the individual; 
every nation has customs peculiar to it¬ 
self; and ev^y individual has habits 
peculiar to his age, station, and circum¬ 
stances. 

Customary and habitual, the epithets 
derived from these words admit of a 
similar distinction: the customary ac¬ 
tion is that which is repeated after 
the manner of a custom; the habitual 
action is that which is done by the 
force of habit. 

See also Tax; Usage. 

Custom, Fashion, Manner, Practice .— 
Customs, fashions, and manners are all 
employe for communities of men; cus¬ 
tom respects established and general 
modes of action: fashion, in French 
fagon, from factio, a making or doing, 
re^sinis partial and transitory modes of 
making or doing things: manner, in the 
limited sense in which it is here taken, 
signifies the manner or mode of men's 
Hving or behaving in their social inter- 
eourse. 

Custom is authoritative; it stands in 
the place of law and regulates the con¬ 
duct of men in the most important con¬ 
cerns of life: fashion is arbitrary and 
capricious, it decides in matters of 
trifling import: manners are rational; 
they are the expre^ons of moral feel¬ 
ings. Customs have most force in a 
simple state of fashions rule 

most where luxury has made the great¬ 


est progTCTs; memners are most dis¬ 
tinguishable in a civilized state d 
society. Customs are in their nature 
as unchangeable as fashions are vari¬ 
able; manners depend on cultivation 
and collateral circumstances; customs 
die away or are abolished; fashions 
pass away and new ones take theii 
place; manners are altered either foi 
the better or the worse. 

Practice, in Latin yractica, Greek 
TTpaKTiico, from wpdacHv, to do, signifies 
actual doing or the thing done, that is, 
by distinction, the regularly doing, or 
the thing regularly done, in which 
sense it is most analogous to custom; 
but the former simply conveys the idea 
of actual performance; the latter in¬ 
cludes also the accessory idea of repe¬ 
tition at stated periods: a practice may 
be defined as frequent or unfrequent, 
regular or irregular; but a custom does 
not require to be qualified by any 
such epithets: it may be the practice 
of a person to do acts of charity, 
as the occasion requires; but, when 
he uniformly does a particular act 
of charity at any given period of the 
year, it is properly denominated his 
custom. 

Both practice and custom are general 
or particular, but the former is abso¬ 
lute, the latter relative: a practice may 
be adopted by a number of persons 
without reference to one another; but 
a custom is always followed either by 
imitation or prescription: the practice 
of gaming has always been followed by 
the vicious part of society; but it is 
to be hoped for the honor of man 
that it will never become a custom. 

CUT. See Nip; Trench. 

CUTTING. See Trenchant, 

CYCLE, Bicycle, Tricycle, Hy¬ 
drocycle, Motorcycle, Tandem, So¬ 
ciable. Vycle, from the Greek kvkXoc, 
a circle, in the sense of a vehicle, is a 
shortened term for a variety of con¬ 
structions, outCTowths of the old 
French velocipede and dandy-horse of 
two and three wheels. 

The bicycle and tricycle, as their 
names denote, are supplied with two 
and three wheels respectively; the 
hydrocycle is an adaptation for use on 
a water surface: the motorcyde is a 
bicycle propelled by an eleetiic motor 
or oth^ contrivance instead of by 
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pedals on the front wheels a form of having a more or less fancy rear seat 
cycle much used by the police; a for a second person j a form also used 
tandem has two wheels fmilier sepa- for light delivery vehicles, 
rated than the ordinary bicycle, with J^ike is a new slang term given by 
seats for _ two persons, one in the rear both professional and amateur wheel- 
of the driver; and the sociable is one of men to their machines. 

^veral nam^ applied to a iricyde CYNICAI^ See MiSAKTBCBOPiCAn- 
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DABBLE, Dip, Splash. Dabble 
exactly agrees in form and sense with 
Dutch dabbelsn. Dip comes from 
Anglo-Saxon dyppan. Splash is formed 
by adding s, French es, Latin ex, to 
pteA (from a Teutonic root meaning 
to strike) for added emphasis. Dip 
means to immerse in water and then 
to withdraw the iminersed object 
quickly—indicating a h’ght, decided, 
comparatively noiseless action. Spl(^h 
means to dip in such a way as to fling 
the water about and make considerable 
noise. Dabble means to keep dipping 
lightly, making each time a little 
splash. It indicates a purposeless ac¬ 
tion; dip indicates an action not lack¬ 
ing in purpose, but in continuity and 
endurance. 

DAILY, Diurnal. Daily, from day 
and like, signifies after the manner or 
in the time of the day, day being de¬ 
rived from a Teutonic root signifying 
to bum, day being the bright, hot time, 
as opposeci to night. Diurnal, from 
dies, day^ signifies belonging to the day. 

Daily is the colloquial term which is 
applicable to whatever passes in the 
da2{“time; diurnal is the scientific term, 
which applies to what passes within or 
belongs to the astronomical day: the 
phyisician makes daily visits to his 
patients; the earth is said by astrono¬ 
mers to have a diurnal motion on its 
own axis. 

DAINTY, Delicacy. These terms, 
which are in vogue among epicures, 
have some shades of difference not al¬ 
together imdeserving of notice. Dainty, 
through French from Latin dignitatem, 
worthy, is applied to that which is 
of worth or value—of course only to 
rach things as have a superior value 
in the estimation of epicures, and 
consequently conveys a more posi¬ 
tive meaning than delicacy; inasmuch 
as a dainty may be that which is ex¬ 
tremely delicate, a delicacy is some¬ 
times a species of dainty; but there 
are many delicacies which are altogether 
suited to the most delicate appetite 
that are neither costly nor rare, two 
qualities which are almost inseparable 


from a dainty: those who indulge 
themselves freely in dainties and deli^ 
cades scarcely know what it is to eat 
with an appetite; but those who are 
temperate in their use of the enjoy¬ 
ments of life will be enabled to derive 
pleasure from ordinary food. 

DALLY, Toy. Dally comes from 
Old French dalier, to converse, to pass 
one’s time in light social converse. 
Toy is derived from Dutch tuig, tools, 
utensils. A toy is a device to give 
amus^ent, a playtlung for children, 
especially. To toy is to treat as a 
plaything—as a matter of no conse¬ 
quence; to amuse one’s self as with a 
game. Dally and toy have substan¬ 
tially the same meaning, indicating 
frivolous or pla3fful self-indulgence. 
Such difference as there is is that 
suggested by their derivation— dally 
emphasizing a certain lightness and 
frivolousness, toy a more positive play¬ 
ing wdth something. Both words are 
used to refer to amorous caresses with 
the slight difference in meaning above 
suggested. Dally means also to delay, 
to put off by trifling, and toy a pur¬ 
poseless handling, as when we say 
^^He toyed with his watch-chain.” 

DAMAGE. See Injury; Loss; 
Scathe. 

DAMPNESS. See Moisture. 

DAMSEL. See Virgin. 

DANGER, Peril, Hazard. Dan¬ 
ger, Old French dongier, from Late 
Latin dominum, power, from Late 
Latin domnus, lord—one who has ab¬ 
solute authority. Peril is derived 
from Latin periculum, from the verb 
periri, to try, Greek TfBpa, an attempt. 
Hazard (see Chance). 

The idea of chance or uncertainty is 
common to all these terms; but the 
two former may sometimes be foreseen 
and calculated upon; the latter is pure¬ 
ly contingent. Dangers are far and 
near, ordinary and extraordinary; they 
meet us if we do not go in search of 
them; perils are always distant and 
extraordinary: we must go out of our 
course to expose ourselves to them; in 
the quiet walk of life, as in the most 
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busy and tumultiiousj it is the lot of 
man to be surrounded by danger; the 
mariner, and the traveller who goes La 
search of unknown countries, put them¬ 
selves in the way of undergoing perUs 
both by sea and land. 

Danger and perU are applied to posi¬ 
tive evils; hc^rd respects the possi¬ 
bilities of good as well as of evil. When 
we are involved in danger we are in a 
situation to lose what we wish to re¬ 
tain* when we run the hazard of a 
battle we may either win or lose. 

The same distinction exists between 
the epithets that are derived from these 
terms. 

It is dangerous for a youth to act 
without the advice of his friends; it is 
perilous for a traveler to explore the 
wilds of Africa; it is hazardous for a 
merchant to speculate in time of war: 
experiments in matters of policy or 
government are always dangerous; a 
journey through deserts that are in¬ 
fested with beasts of prey is perilous; 
a military expedition conducted with 
inadequate means is hazardous. 

DANGEROUS. See Climacteric. 

DARE. See Brave. 

DARING, Bold. Daring signifies 
having the spirit to dare. Bold (see 
Audacity) . 

These terms may both be taken in a 
bad sense, but daring much oftener 
than hold; in either case daring ex¬ 
presses much more than hold: he who 
is daring provokes resistance and courts 
danger; but the hold man is contented 
to overcome the resistance that is of¬ 
fered to him: a man may be hold in the 
use of words only, he must be daring in 
actions: he is hold in the drfence of truth; 
he is daring in military enterprise. 

See also Stalwart. 

DARK, Obscure, Dim, Mysteri¬ 
ous. Dark^ Anglo-Saxon deorc, is con¬ 
nected with Old High German tarchan- 
jan, to hide. Obscure comes from Latin 
ohscurus, from o6, over, and scurus, 
covered. Dim comes from Anglo- 
Saxon dim, and is allied to Swedish 
dimma, a fog or haze. 

Darkness expresses more than ob¬ 
scurity; the former denotes the total 
privation of light; the latter only the 
diminution of light. Dark is opposed 
to light; obscure to bright; what is 
dark is altogether hidden; what is 


obscure is not to be seen distinctly 
or without an effort. 

Darkness may be used either in a nat¬ 
ural or moral sen^; obscuriUj only m 
the latter; in which case the former 
conveys a more unfavorable idea: dark¬ 
ness serves to cover that which ought 
not to be hidden; obscurity intercepts 
our view of that which we would wish 
to see: the former is the consequence 
of design; the latter of neglect or acci¬ 
dent : the letter sent by the con¬ 
spirator in the gxmpowder plot to his 
friend was dark; all passages in ancient 
writers which allude to circumstances 
no longer known must necessarily be 
obscure; a comer may be said to be 
dark or obscure^ but the foimer is used 
literally and the latter figuratively; 
the owl is obliged from the weakness 
of its visual organs to seek the darkest 
comers in the daytime; men of dis¬ 
torted minds often seek obscure comers 
only from disappointed ambition. 

Dim expresses a degree of darkness, 
but it is employed more in relation to 
the person seeing than to the object 
seen. Tlie eyes are said to grow dim, 
or the sight dim. The light is said to be 
dim by which things are out dimly seen. 

Mysterious denotes a species of the 
dark, in relation to the actions of men; 
where a veil is intentionally thrown 
over any obj'ect so as to render it as 
incomprehensible as that which is 
sacred. Dark is an epithet taken al¬ 
ways in the bad sense, but mysterious 
is ^ways in an indifferent sense. We 
are told in the Sacred Writings that 
men love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil. What¬ 
ever, therefore, is dark in the ways of 
men is naturally presumed to be evil; 
but things may be mysterious in the 
events of human life without the ex¬ 
press intention of an individual to 
render them so. The speeches of an 
assassin and conspirator will be dark; 
any intricate affair, which involves the 
characters and conduct of men may 
be mysterious. The same distinction 
exists between these terms when ap¬ 
plied to the ways of Providence, which 
are said to be sometimes dark, inas¬ 
much as they present a cloudy aspect; 
and mostly mysterious, inasmuch as 
th^ are past finding out. 
also Opaqtje. 
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DART. See Shoot. 

DASH. See Saijuy. 

DASTARD. See Rechbant. 

DATE. See Time. 

DAUB. See Smeab. 

DAUNT. See Dismay; Overawe. 

DAY OF REST, See Sabbath. 

DAZZLING. See Gorgeous. 

DEAD. See Lifemss. 

DEADLY, Mortal, Fatal. Deadly 
or dead-like siguijBes like death itself 
in its effects. Mortalj in Latin mor- 
ialis^ signifies belon^ng to death. 
FaMlj in Latin fatalis, signifies accord- 
icig to faJte. 

Deadly is applied to what is pro- 
ductive of death; mortal to what ter¬ 
minates in or is liable to death; fatal 
applies not only to death, but every¬ 
thing which may be of great mischi^. 
A poison is deadly; a wound or a 
wounded part is mortal; a step in 
walking, or a st^ in one's conduct, 
may be fatal. Things only are deadly; 
careatures Sixe mortal. Hatred is deadly; 
whatever has life is mortal. There may 
be remedies sometimes to counteract 


that which is deadly; but that which 
is mortal is past all cure; and that 
which Ib fatal cannot be retrieved. 

DEAL, Quantity, Portion. Deal, 
An^o-Saxon dcel, a part, and German 
from dcelen, thetlen, etc., to di¬ 
vide, signifies literally the thing di- 
videa or taken off. Quantity, in Latin 
quantitas, comes from qnanttcSy signi¬ 
fying how much. Portion comes from 
Latin portio, allied to parare, to pre¬ 
pare, signifying a part prepared. 

Deal always denotes something great, 
and cannot be coupled with any epi¬ 
thet that does not e:^ress much: 
qimniity is a term of relative import; it 
either marks indefinitely the how much 
or so much of a thing, or may be defined 
by some epithet to express much or 
little: portion is of itself altogether 
indefinite, and admits of being qualified 
by any epithet to express mudti or 
little: deal is a term confined to famiKar 
use, and sometimes substituted for 
qymntity, and sometimes for portion. It 
is common to speak of a deal or a 


gvmUity of paper, a great deal or a great 
m^mtity of money; likewise of a great 
aecd or a great portion of pleasure, a 
great deaZ or a great portion of wealth: 
and in some cases d^ is more usual 


than either quantity or p^ion, as a 
deed of heat, a deed of rain, a deal of 
frost, a deal of noise, and the like; but 
it is admissible only in the familiar 
style. 

Portion is employed only for part of 
that which is detached from the whole: 
quantity may wmetimes be employed 
for a number of wholes. We may speak 
of a large or a smaU quantity of books; 
a large or a small quantity of plants or 
herbs; but a large or small portion of 
food, a large or small portion of color. 

Deed, Act, Beham, Trade .—In an ex¬ 
tended sense, deal relate to a business 
"transaction, and also implies to heham 
well or ill, to act or practise, and one's 
conduct or behavior toward others. 
In business concerns a deal may be an 
ordinary buying and selling of a com¬ 
modity, more genially a bargain re¬ 
sulting from dickering between inter¬ 
ested parties, a trade or exchange of 
one commodity for another, or a transr- 
action more or le^ discreditable to 
those engaged in it. 

As applied to persons, we have polit¬ 
ical deeds, the trading of suppos^ or 
actual influence for votes, the dis¬ 
position of a public measure accord¬ 
ing to the wishes of certain interested 
parties, as opposed to the authors and 
prompters of the measure, the side¬ 
tracking, pigeonholing, or defeat of a 
legislative bill as payment for services 
rendered in other directions, and the 
like. We say deal gently^ mm the err¬ 
ing, meaning to act landly toward 
them; that mas an unfriendly deal, a 
questionable, unfortunate, or indis¬ 
creet transaction; to deal with, to trade 
with or be a customer of another: to 
deal by, to treat well or ill; to deal out, 
to distribute or give in small quantities, 
doles; to deal the cards, to give each 
player the jiroper number; and a p'eai 
deal, meaning very much, a large 
auantitv. 

DEALING. See Trade. 

DEARTH. See Scarcity. 

DEATH, Departure, Decease, 
Demise, Passing Over. Death signi¬ 
fies the act of dying. De^rture signi¬ 
fies the act of departing. Decease, from 
the Latin de, Hwzy, and cedere, to go, 
signifies the act of going away. Dc- 
niise, from demittere, to lay down, so¬ 
nifies literally resigning possession. 
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D&ah is a general or a particular 
©Krm; it marks, in the attract sense, 
^he extinction of Hfe, and is applicable 
to men. or animals, to one or many. 
Departwre, deceam, and demim are par¬ 
ticular expre^ons suited only to the 
condition of human beings. We speak 
of death in reference to what happens 
before or at the time; we speak of the 
decdh of men generally, or of the death 
o£ individuals; we speak of the circum¬ 
stances of death, its caus^ and ^ects. 
Departw*e is a Christian term which 
•carries with it an idea of a passage 
from one Hfe to another. Death of it¬ 
self h^ always something terrific in it; 
but the Gospel has divested it of its 
terrors:' the hour of de'pariute, there¬ 
fore, for a Christian, is often the hap¬ 
piest period of his mortal existence. 

Decease presents only the idea of 
leaving life to the survivors. It is 
oither a technical term in law for death 
or it is used in common discourse for 
the falling off from the number of the 
living, ftoperty is in perpetual oc¬ 
cupancy; at the decease of one possessor 
it passes into the hands of another. 

Demise signifies properly a putting 
off, and in this acceptation the putting 
off of mortality; it is therefore appro¬ 
priately used for princes, to denote that 
they at the same time put off or resign 
an mrthly crown. 

As an epithet, dead is used collective¬ 
ly; departed is used with a noun only; 
dmeased, generally without a noun, to 
denote one or more, according to the 
■oom^otiion. Tbere is a respect due to 
the dead wMch caamot be violated 
withcmt offence to the living. It is a 
pfeasaat rrfection to conceive of de¬ 
parted spirits as taking an interest in 
liie ccm<^ns of riiose whom they have 
left. All the marks on the body of 
the deceased indicated that he had met 
with ids death by some violence. 

Passing over m ilie term used. by 
daristian Scientists for djdng. 

IDCEBAR. See DEPmvii. 

See Abase. 

DEBATE, DEiiiBERAOT. These 
teraw e^aMy mark the acts of pausmg 
or wifchhcddmg the decition, whetixer 
appli<»bk to one or many. To debate 
(see Abque) supposes always a con¬ 
trariety of opK^n^ to deUberate (see 
CtoiKSUiiTj supposes simply the weigh- 


in^ or ^timating the value of the 
opinion that is onered. Where many 
pei^ns ^have the^ liberty of offering 
their opinions, it is natural to exj^ect 
that there wdU be debating; when any 
subject offers that is complicated and 
qu^tionable, it calls for mature del^ 
eration. It is lamentable when pas¬ 
sion gets such an ascendancy in the 
mind of any one as to make hun dehUe 
which course of conduct he shaH pur¬ 
sue between virtue vice; the want 
of deliberation, whether in private or 
pubHc transactions, is a more fruitful 
source of mischief than almost any 
other. 

DEBAUCH, Seduce, Poldutb. 
These words all indicate the act of 
enticing or comipting, or both. I>e- 
bauch comes from French dibaucher, 
to maXj seduce, mislead, probably of 
Teutomc origin. Seduce comes from 
Latin se, ap^, and ducere, to lead, 
and means to lead astray, to entice 
into reprehensible action. PoUvte 
com^ from Old Latin par or 
toward, and luere, to wash, referring 
to the overflowing of a river; hen(^ 
it came to mean to defile—as the was^ 
ing over of the turbid flood d^troys 
the cleannei^ and beauty of the shores. 
Debauch is the strongest of these three 
words and the most specific in its ap¬ 
plication. It includes the idea of se^ 
ducing or leading astray and of pob- 
luting, and connotes unrestrained sen¬ 
sual indulgence. Debauch has always 
a moral appHcation; pollute may have 
either a moral or physical appHcation. 
Sedicce suggests trickery and per¬ 
suasion in attaining an unhallowed 
end; debauch suggests violence and 
mcxral ruin. 

DEBILITATE. See Weaken. 

DEBILITY, iNraUMITO, iMBBOELITr. 
Debility comes from Latin debUis, weak. 
Infirmity, in Latin imfirmUas, from iih- 
firmus, or in, privative, and firmus, 
strong, signifies the absence of stren^h. 
Imbecility comes from Latin imbecilvuSj 
weak. 

All these terms denote a species of 
weakness, but the former two, particu¬ 
larly the first, respect that which is 
^either physical or mental. Debility is 
constitutional or otherwise; ind>ecility 
is always constitutional; infirmity is 
accidental, and results frenn tedk^ss 
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or a decay of the frame. DebilUy may 
be either general or local; infirmity is 
^ways local; imbecility always general. 
Debility prevents the active f^rform- 
ance of the ordinary functions of 
nature; it is a deficiency in the mus¬ 
cular ^wer of the body: infirynity is a 
partial want of power which interferes 
withy but does not necessarily destroy, 
the activity: imbecility lies in the whole 
frame, and renders it almost entirely 
powerl^. Young people are fr<^ 
quently troubled with debilities in their 
amd^ or legs, of which they are never 
cxired. Old age is most exposed to 
infirmities; but there is no age at 
which human beings are exempt from 
infirmity of some kind or another. The 
imbecility natural to youth, both in 
body and mind, would make them will¬ 
ing to rest on the strength of their 
elders if they were not too often mis¬ 
led by a mischievous confidence in their 
own strength, 

DEBT, Due. Debt and dwe, in 
Erench dit, are both derived from the 
Latin debere, to owe. Debt is used 
only as a substantive; dm either as 
a substantive or an adjective. As a 
substantive, debt is commonly applied 
to that which is owing from the person 
spoken of; due is always appHed to 
that which is owing to the person: to 
pay one^s debts, and receive one^s due. 
So in the moral application to pay the 
debt of nature, that is, what is due or 
owing to nature; to give every man 
his due. 

DECAY, Decline, Consumption. 
Decayy in French d6choir, from the 
Latin decade^ signifies literally to fall 
off or away. Decline, from the Latin 
dedino, or de, away, and clino, a root 
meaning to lean, signifies to turn 
away or lean aside. The direction ex¬ 
pressed by both these actions is very 
similar; it is a downward movement, 
but decay expresses more than decline. 
What is decayed is fallen or gone; what 
dedines leads toward a faU, or is going; 
when applied, therefore, to the same 
objects, a dedine is properly the com¬ 
mencement of a decay. The health 
may experience a dedine at any period 
of fife from a variety of causes, but it 
naturally experiences a decay in old' 
age. 

Coiisumption, in general, implies a 


rapid decay. By decay things lose 
their perfection, their greatness, and 
their consistency; by dedine they 
lose their stren^h, their vigor, and 
their lustre; by consumption they lose 
their existence. Decay brings to ruin; 
dedine leads to an end or cj^iration. 
There are some things to which decay 
is peculiar, and some things to which 
decline is peculiar, and other things to 
which both decay and decline belong. 
The corruption to which material sub¬ 
stances are particularly exposed is 
termed decay: the close of life, when 
health and strength begin to fall away, 
is termed the dedine: the decay of 
states in the moral world takes place 
by the same process as the 'decay of 
fabrics in the natural world; the decline 
of empires, from their state of eleva¬ 
tion and splendor, is a natural figure 
drawn from the decline of the setting 
sun. Consumption is seldom applied 
to anything but animal bodies except 
figuratively. 

See also Degenebate; Perish. 

DECEASE. See Death. 

DECEIT, Deception. Deceit and 
deception are both associated with the 
verb deceive, from, dedpere, to take 
away, and both imply the act of de¬ 
ceiving; with this difference, that the 
deceit, is practised fn^m an expressly 
bad motive, but deception may be from 
either bad or indifferent motives. A 
person is therefore said to be guilty of 
deceit who has sought to deceive another 
for his own purposes: but deceptions 
may be practised in a diversity of ways, 
and from a diversity of motives. 

Deceit is always a personal act, and 
if there be an habitual propensity to 
deceiving, the deceit is then a char¬ 
acteristic of the person; a deceiver is 
full of deceit. Deception frequently de¬ 
notes the state of being deceived; it is 
the effect of any agency, whether from 
accident or from design. Deceit is ap¬ 
plied to cases where the imderstanding 
is intentionally deceived; but there 
may be a deception on the senses as 
well as on the understanding. 

Deceitful and deceptive are employed 
with this distinction: a person is said 
to be deceitful, and a thmg ^ceptive* 

See also Sophistry. 

Deceit, Duplicity, Double-dealing.— 
Deceit (see above). Duplicity signifies 
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doiibhness in dealing, the same as 
dovhle-dealing. The former two may 
be applied either to habitual or par-* 
ticular actions, the latter only to par¬ 
ticular actions. There may be much 
deceit or duplicity in a personas char¬ 
acter or in his proceedings; there is 
double-dealing only where dealing goes 
forward. The deceit may be more or 
less veiled; the duplicity lies very 
deep, and is always studi^ whenever 
it is put into practice. Dupliciiyy in 
reference to actions, is mostly employed 
for a course of conduct; double-baling 
is but another term for duplicity on 
particular occasions. Children of re¬ 
served characters are frequently prone 
to deceit, which grows into consum¬ 
mate duplicity in riper years: the 
wealthy are often exposed to much 
duplicity when they choose their fa^ 
vorites among the low and ignorant. 

Deceit, Fraud, Guile.—Deceit is allied 
to fraud in reference to actions; to 
gub in reference to the character. 

Deceit is here, as in the preceding 
article, indeterminate when compared 
vnth fraud, which is a specific mode of 
deceiving; deceit''is practised only in 
private transactions; fraud is practised 
toward bodies as well as individuals, 
in public as well as private: a chila 
practises deceit toward its parents; 
frauds are practised upon government, 
on the public at large, or on tradesmen: 
deceit involves the violation of moral 
law, fraud that of the criminal law. 
A servant may deceive his master as 
to the time of his coming or going, but 
he defrauds him of his property if he 
obtains it by any false means. 

Deceit as a characteristic is indefinite 
in magnitude; guile marks a strong 
degree of moral turpitude in the in¬ 
dividual. The former is displayed in 
petty concerns: the latter, which con¬ 
taminates the whole character, displays 
itself in inextricable windings and turn¬ 
ings that are suggested in a peculiar 
manner by the author of ^ evil. 
Deceitful is an epithet commonly and 
lightly applied to persons in general; 
but guileless is applied to characters 
which are the most diametrically op¬ 
posed to, and at the greatest possible 
distance from, that which is false. 

See also Art. 

DECEITFUL. Fallacious. 


DECEIVE, Deltoe, Impose Upon-. 
Deceive, in French decevair, Latin de- 
dpere, compounded of de, privative, and 
capere, to take, signifies to take wrong. 
Delude, in Latin deludo, compounded 
of de and ludere, signifies to play upon 
or to mislead by a trick. Impose 
comes from Latin in, on, and French 
poser, from Latin pamare. 

Falsehood is the leading feature in 
all these terms; they vary, however, in 
the circumstances of the action. To 
deceim is the most general of the three; 
it si^ifies simply to produce a false 
conviction; the other terms are prop¬ 
erly species of deceiving, including ae- 
cessoiy ideas. Deception may be prac¬ 
tised in various degree; deluding is al¬ 
ways something positive, and consider^ 
able in degree. Every false impre^ion 
produced oy external objects, whether 
in trifles or important matters, is a 
deception; but delusion is confined to 
errors in matters of opinion. We may 
be deceived in the color or the distance 
of an object: we are deluded in what 
regards our principles or moral con¬ 
duct. 

A deception does not always suppose 
a fault on the part of the person b- 
ceived, but a delusion does. A person 
is sometimes deceived in cases where 
deception is unavoidable; he is delubd 
through a voluntary blindness of the 
understanding: artful people are some¬ 
times capable of deceiving so as not 
even to excite suspicion; their plaus¬ 
ible tales justify the credit that is 
given to them: when the ignorant en¬ 
ter into nice questions of politics or 
religion, it is their ordinary fate to be 
deluded. 

Deception is practised by an individ¬ 
ual on himself or others; a delusion 
is commonly practised on one’s self; 
an imposition is always practised on 
another. Men deceive others from a 
variety of motives; they always 
pose upon them for purposes of gain 
or the gratification of ambition. Men 
deceive themselves with false pretexts 
and false confidence; they delude them¬ 
selves with vain hopes and wishes. 

Deceiver, Impostor. — Between the 
words deceiver and impostor there is a 
similar distinction. A deceiver is any 
one who practises any sort of decep¬ 
tion: but an imvostor is a deceiver who 
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studiously deceives by putting on a 
false appe^ance. The deceiver prac- 
ti^s ^ceptum on individmls or the 
public; the impoei&r most commonly 
on the public at lai^e. The false 
fri^d and the faithless lover are de^ 
cewers; the assumed nobleman who 
practises frauds under his di^uise, and 
the pretended prince who lays claim 
to a down to which he was never born, 
are impostors. 

DECENCY, Decorum. Though 
decency and decorum are both derived 
from the same word (see Becoming), 
they have acquired a distinction in 
their sense and application. Decency 
respects a man^s conduct: decorum his 
behavior: a person conducts himself 
with decmcy: he 'behaves with de* 
corum. Indecency is a vice; it is the 
violation of pubHc or private morals: 
indecorum is a fault; it offends the 
feelings of those who witness it. 
Nothing but a depraved mind can lead 
to indecent practices; indiscretion and 
thoughtlessness may sometimes give 
rise to that which is indecorous. Decency 
enjoins upon all relatives, according to 
the proximity of their relationship, to 
show certain marks of respect to the 
memory of the dead: regard for the 
feelings of others enjoins a certain 
outward decorum upon every one who 
attends a funeral. 

DECENT. See Becoming- 

DECEPTION. See Deceit. 

DECIDE, Determine, CoNCLunE. 
Decide, from the Latin deddo, coii>- 
pounded of de, from, and coedere, to 
cut, signifies to cut off or cut snort 
a business. For the derivation of de- 
termine see Arbitrate. Conclude (see 
Close), 

The idea of bringing a thing to an 
end is common in the signification of 
aE these words; but to decide expresses 
more promptitude than to deterrmne: 
we may decide instantaneously, but 
we mu^ take more or less time to da- 
terrmne; we may decide any single point 
either by an act of external force or by 
a sudden act of the mind; but, m de¬ 
termining any question, its extent, 
limits, and every circumstance must 
be taken into consideration; deter¬ 
mining is therefore an act of delibera¬ 
tion. To decide is an act of greater 
authority; a parent decides for a child,^ 


but subordinates Mmetimes determine 
in the absCTice of their employers; 
Points of law are decided by the jud^, 
points of fact are determined by the 
jury. To decide is therefore properly 
applied to all matters of dispute where 
more or less power or force is required 
to bring it to an end; to determine, to 
all matters of conduct which may more 
easily be brought to an end. 

To determine and decide are applied 
to practical mattera; to amcl'me to 
speculative as well as practical mat¬ 
ters, as to decide the fate of persons, 
to determine anything that interests, 
one, to conchide that a thing is. 
right m wrong, just or unjust, and 
the like. 

In resp^t to practical matters, to 
det&rmme is eitha: said of that which 
is suboiix^ate or it is a partial act 
of the mind; to conclude is said of the 
grand result: it is a complete act of 
the mind. Many things may be de* 
termined on which are either never put 
into execution or remain long unexe¬ 
cuted; but that which is concluded on 
is mostly followed by immediate ac¬ 
tion, To conclude is properly to come 
to a* final determination. 

Decided, Determined, Resolute. —- A 
man who is decided remains in no- 
doubt: he who is determined is un¬ 
influenced by the doubts ot questions 
of others: he who is resolute (see De¬ 
termined) is uninfluenced by the con¬ 
sequences of his actions, A decided 
character is at all times essential for 
a prince or a minister, but particularly 
so in an unsettled period; a determined 
character is essential for a commander 
or any one who has to exercise au¬ 
thority; a resolute character is essen¬ 
tial for one who is engaged in danger¬ 
ous enterprises, Pericles was a man 
of a decided temper, which was well 
fitted to direct the affairs of govern^ 
mmt in a seai^n of turbulence and dis¬ 
quietude: Titus Manlius Torquatus 
displajed himself to be a man of a 
determined character when he put to 
death his victorious son for a breach 
of military discipline. Brutus, the 
murderer cd Cfesar, was a man of a 
resolute temper. 

Decided, Decisive. — Decided marks 
that which is actually decided: dedswe, 
that which appertains to decision. 
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Decided is employed for persons or 
tMngs; de^dsim only for tMn^. A 
p^m>n’s aversion or attachment is de¬ 
cided; a sentence, a judgment, or a 
victory is decmm, A man of a decided 
character always adopts dedtdm meas¬ 
ures. It m right to be decidedly averse 
to everything which is immoral: we 
should be cautious not to pronounce 
decisively on any |K>int where we are 
not perfectly clear and well grounded 
in our opinion. In every popular com¬ 
motion it is the duty of a good subject 
to take a decided part in favor of law 
and order: such is the nature of law 
that if it were not decuive it would be 
of no value. 

Decision, Judgment, Sentence. — De- 
dsion signifies lit^ally the act of de¬ 
ciding, or the thing decided upon. 
Judgment signifies the act of judging 
or determining in general. Sentence, in 
Latin sententia, from mntire, to think, 
fiignifi^ the opinion held or main¬ 
tained. 

These terms, though very different 
In their origmai meaning, are now em¬ 
ployed 80 that the two latter are species 
of the former: a final conclusion of 
any business is comprehended in them 
all; but decision conveys none of the 
collateral ideas which are expressed by 
judgment and sentence: a decision has 
no respect to the agent; it may be said 
of one or many; it may be the decision 
of the court, of the nation, of the pub¬ 
lic, of a particular body of men, or of 
a private individual; but a judgment 
is givm in a public court or among 
private individuals: a smtence is passed 
in a court of law or at the bar of the 
public. A decision specifies none of the 
ciroumstances of the action: it may 
be a legal or an arbitrary decision; it 
may be a decision according to one's 
caprice or after mature deliberation: 
a, judgment is always passed either in 
a court of law, and consequently by vir¬ 
tue of authority, or it is passed by an 
individual by the authority of his own 
judgment: a sentence is passed either by 
the authority of law or at the dis¬ 
cretion of an individual or of the 
public. 

A decision is given; it is that which 
decides, and, by putting an end to all 
dispute and doubt, enables a person 
to act. A mdoment is formed; it re¬ 


spects the guilt or innocence, the moral 
excellence or defects, of a pem>n or 
thing; it enables a peraon to think. 
A smtence Is pronounced or passed; it 
respects all matters generally, and de¬ 
termines what are the sentiments of 
those by whom it is pronounced. &)me 
points are of so complicated a nature 
that no decision can be given upon them; 
some are of so high nature that they 
can be decided only by the hlghast 
authority;* men are forbidden by the 
Christie religion to be severe in their 
judgments upon one another; the works 
d an author must sometimes await the 
sentence of impartial posterity^ befdre 
their value can be duly appreciated. 

DECISIVE. See Conclusivb; Dh- 

COtBEO. 

DECLAIM, Inveigh. Declaim, in 
Latin declamo, that is, de and clamo, 
signifies literally to ciy aloud in a 
set form of woros. Inveigh (see Abtisb; 
Invective). 

The sense in which the^ words agree 
is that of using the language of dis- 
pleasure against any person or thing: 
declaim is used generally, inmigh 
ticularly: public men and public meas¬ 
ure are subjects for the dedaimer; 
private individuals afford subjects for 
inveighing against: the former is under 
the influence of particular opinions or 
prejudices; the latter is the fruit of 
personal resentment or displeasure: 
politicians declaim against the conduct 
of those in power or the state of the 
nation; they inveigh against individuals 
who have offended them. A dedaimer 
is noisy; he is a man of words; he 
makes long and loud speeches: an 
inveigher is virulent and personal; he 
enters into private details, and often 
indulges his malignant fedLLr^ under 
an affected r^ard for morality. 

DECLARE, Publish, Pboclaim. 
Declare, in Latin declaro, compounded 
of de and darus, clear, signifies literal¬ 
ly to make clear or show plainly to a 
person. Publish (see Announce). Pro- 
daim, in Latin proclamo, compounded 
of pro and clamo, signifies to cry before 
or in the ears of oth^s. 

The idea of making known is com- 
tnon to all these terms: this is simply 
the signification of declare, but the 
Other two include accessory ideas. 
The word declare does not express any 
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particular mode or circumstance of 
making known, as is implied by the 
others: we may declare publicly or 
privately; we ptd)lish and proclaim only 
in a public manner: we may declare 
by word of mouth or by writing; we 
pvhlish or proclaim by any means that 
will render the thing most generally 
known. In declaring^ the leading idea 
is that of speaking out that which 
pa^es in the mind; in publishing^ the 
leading idea is that of making pubhc 
or common; in proclaiming j the lead¬ 
ing idea is that of crying aloud; we 
may, therefore, often declare by px^ 
lishing and proclaiming: a declaration 
is a personal act; it concerns the person 
declaring, or him to whom it is declared; 
its truth or falsehood depends upon the 
veracity of the speaker: a pvblicaMon 
is of general interest; the truth or 
falsehood of it does not always rest 
with the publisher: a proclamaiion is 
altogether a public act, in which no 
one's veracity is implicated. Facts 
and opinions are declared; events and 
circumstances are published; the meas- 
xires of government are proclaimed: it 
is foUy for a man to declare anything 
to be true which he is not certain to 
be so, and wickedness in him to declare 
that to be true which he knows to be 
false: whoever publishes all he hears 
will be in great danger of publishing 
many falsehoods; whatever is pro¬ 
claimed is supposed to be of sufficient 
importance to deserve the notice of 
all who may hear or read. 

A declaration is always a ^ personal 
act, whether relating to public or pri¬ 
vate matters: a publication and a proc- 
Imriation may be both indirect actions 
made by any channel the fittest to 
make a wide communication. In cases 
of war or peace, princes are expected 
to declare themselves on one side or the 
other; in the political world intelligence 
is quickly published through the medi¬ 
um of the public papers; in private 
life domestic occurrences are published 
with equal celerity through the medi¬ 
um of tale-bearers; proclaiming is not 
confined to political matters: whatever 
is made knovm after the manner of a 
proclamaiion is said to be proclaimed: 
joyful news is proclaimed, and where 
rivate matters which ought not to be 
nown are published to the world peo¬ 


ple are said to proclaim their own 
shame. 

See also Discoveb; Express; Pro¬ 
fess. 

DECLINE. See Decay; Degener¬ 
ate; Pefitse. 

DECORATE. See Adorn; Gar¬ 
nish. 

DECORATED. See Ornate. 

DECORUM. See Decency; Eti¬ 
quette. 

DECOY. See Aleure; Tweedle, 

DECREASE. See Abate. 

DECREE, Edict, Proclamation. 
Decree, in French d6cret, Latin decretus, 
from decernere^ to give judgment or pass 
sentence, signifies the sentence or reso¬ 
lution that is passed. Edict, in Latin 
edictXLs, from edico, to say out, signifies 
the thing spoken out or sent forth. 
Proclamation (see Declare). 

A decree is a more solemn and delib¬ 
erative act than an edict; on the other 
hand, an edict is more authoritative 
than a decree, A decree is the decision 
of one or many; an edict speaks the 
will of an individual: councils and 
senates, as well as princes, make de¬ 
crees; {despotic rulers issue edicts. De¬ 
crees are passed for the regulation of 
public and private matters; they are 
made known as occasion requires, but 
are not always public; edifts and proc¬ 
lamations contain the commands of 
the sovereign authority, and are direct¬ 
ly addressed by the prince to his peo¬ 
ple. An edict is peculiar to a despotic 
government; a proclamation is com¬ 
mon to a monarchical and aristocratic 
form of government: the ukase in 
Russia was a species of edict, by which 
the emperor made known his will to 
his people; the king of England com¬ 
municates to his subjects the deter¬ 
minations of himself and his coxmcil 
by means of a proclamation. 

The term decree is applied figurative¬ 
ly; the other terms are used, for the 
most part, in their proper sense only. 

See also Ordinance. 

DECRY. See Disparage. 

DEDICATE, Devote, Consecrate, 
Hallow. Dedicate, in Latin dedicatus, 
participle from de and dicare, signifies 
to set apart by a promise. Devote, in 
Latin devotus, participle from devoveo, 
signifies to vow for an express purpose. 
Consecrate, in Latin consecratv^, from 
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comecrOf or con and sacrare, signifies to 
make sacred by a special act. Hallow, 
from Anglo-Saxon halig, boly^ signifies 
to maJce holy. 

There is something more solemn in 
the act of dedicating than in that of 
devoting; but less so than in that of 
consecrating. To dedicate and devote 
may be employed in both temporal and 
spiritual matters; to consecrate and 
hcdlow only in the spiritual sense: we 
may dedicate or devote anything that is 
at our disposal to the service of some 
object; but the former is employed 
mostly in regard to superiors, and the 
latter to persons without distinction 
of rank: we dedicate a house to the ser¬ 
vice of God; or we devote our time to 
the benefit of our friends or the relief 
of the poor: we may dedicate or devote 
ourselves to an object; but the former 
always implies a solemn setting apart 
springing from a sense of duty; the 
latter an entire application of one's 
self from zeal and affection; in this 
manner he who dedicates himself to 
God abstracts himself from every ob¬ 
ject which is not immediately connected 
with the service of God; he who de¬ 
votes himself to the ministry pursues 
it as the first object of his attention 
and regard. To consecrate is a species 
of formal dedication by virtue of a re¬ 
ligious observance; it is applicable 
mostly to places and things connected 
with religious works: hallow is a species 
of informal consecration applied to the 
same objects: the church is consecrated; 
particiilar days are hallowed, 

DEDUCE. See Derive. 

DEDUCT, Subtract. Deduct^ from 
the Latin deductus, participle of de- 
ducere, to lead away, and svbtrcLct, from 
subtractumj participle of svbtrahere, to 
draw away, have both the sense of 
taking from, but the former is used 
in a general, and the latter in a techni¬ 
cal sense. He who makes an estimate 
is obliged to deduct; he who makes a 
calculation is obliged to subtract. The 
tradesman deducts what has been paid 
from what remains due; the account¬ 
ant subtracts small sums from the 
gross amount. 

Deduction, Abatement, — Both these 
words imply a taking off from some¬ 
thing, but the deduction is made at the 
discretion of the person deducting; 


while the ^mtement is made for the 
convenience or at the desire of the 
person for whom it is made. A pem>n 
may make a deduction in an account 

for various^ reasons, but he makes an 
abatement in a demand w'hen it is 
objected to as excessive; so an abate¬ 
ment may be made in a calculation 
when it is supposed to be higher than 
it ought to be. 

See also Conclusion. 

DEED, Exploit, Achievement, 
Feat. Deed, allied to do, expresses the 
thing done. Exploit, in French exploit, 
was most probably changed from expli- 
catus, signifying the thing unfolded or 
display^. Achievement comes from 
French d chef, to a head, meaning 
something brought to a head or fin¬ 
ished. Feat, in French faU, Latin 
factum, from facio, signifies the t hi ng 
done. 

The first three words rise progres¬ 
sively on one another: deeds, compared 
with the others, is employe for that 
which is ordinary or extraordinary; ex¬ 
ploit and achievement are used only for 
the extraordinary; the latter in a high¬ 
er sense than the former. Deeds must 
always be characterized as^ good or 
bad, magnanimous or atrocious, and 
the like, except in poetry, when the 
term becomes elevated. 

Exploit and achievement do not neces¬ 
sarily require such epithets; they are 
always taken in the proper sense for 
something great. Exploit, when com¬ 
pared with achievement, is a term used 
in plain prose; it designates not so 
much what is great as what is real: 
achievement is most adapted to poetry 
and romance; an exploit is properly a 
single act, and refers to the efforts of 
the individual performing it; an achieve¬ 
ment may involve many acts and cir¬ 
cumstances; in the execution it refers 
us to the point gained, as also to the 
difficulties of gaining it. An exploit 
marks only personal bravery in action; 
an achieuement denotes elevation of 
character in every respect, grandeur 
of design, promptitude in execution, 
and valor in action. An exploit may 
be executed by the design and at the 
will of another; a common soldier or 
an army may perform exploits. An 
achievement is designed and executed 
by the achiever: Hercules is distin- 
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gxiislied for Ma ackiemmmis; and in any violence is done to the face or any 
the ^me maimer we speaJk of the outward part of the body; it is dis- 
achiemments of knights-errant or of figured by the loss of a limb; it is de¬ 
great commanders. formed if made contrary to the perfect 

Feat approaches nearest to exjdoit in form of the perron or thing to be repre¬ 
signification; the former marks skill, seated. Inanimate objects are mostly 
and the latter resojution. The feats of defaced or disfigured^ but seldom de- 
chivalry displayed in jousts and touma- formed; animate objects are either dis- 
ments were in former times as much figured or deformed^ but seldomer de- 
esteemed as warlike exploits. faced. A person may, disfigure himself 

Exploit Bxid feat are often used in de- by his dress; he is deformed by the 
rision, to mark the absence of skill or hand of nature, 
bravery in the actions of individuals. DEFAME- See Aspbrse. 

Tlie soldier who affects to be foremost DEFEAT, Foil, Disappoint, Fntrs- 
in situations where there is no danger tbatb. Defeat (see Beat). Foilcom.^ 
cannot be more properly derided than from Late Latin fullare, to full cloth, 
by terming his action an exploit; he a method of cleaning. It originally 
who prides himself on the display of meant to trample on, then to defeat 
fikflT in the performance of a paltry by less obvious physical action. Frus-- 
trick may be laughed at for having trate, in Latin frustratics, from frustra, 
performed a feat. The same words vain, signifies to make vain. Disap- 
may also be applied in an indiffer- poiMj from the privative dis and the 
ent sense to familiar objects, as the verb appoint, signifies literally to do 
exploits of a freebooter, or feats of away with what has been appointed, 
horsemanship. Defeat and foil axe both applied to 

See also Act. matters of enterprise; but that may 

DEEM. See Think, be defeated which is only planned, and 

DEFACE, Dispigijke, Deform, that is foiled which is in the act of being 
Deface, disfigure, and deform signify executed. What is rejected is defeated: 
literally to spoil the face, figure, and what is aimed at or purposed is frus- 
form. Deface expresses more than traied: what is calculated on is disap- 
either deform or disfigure. To deface pointed. The best concerted schemes 
is an act of destruction; it is the actual may rometimes be easily defeated: 
destruction of that wHch has before where art is employed against sim- 
existed: to disfi^e is either an act of plicity, the Mter may be easily foiled: 
destruction or an erroneous execution, when we aim at what is above our 
which takes away the figure: to deform reach, we must be frustrated in our en- 
is altogether an imperfect execution, deavors: when our expectations are ex- 
which renders the form what it should travagant, it seems to follow, of«course, 
not be. A tiling is defaced by design; that they will be disappointed. Design 
it is disfigured either by design or acci- or acqident may tend to defeat, design 
•dent; it is deformed either by an error only to foil, accident only to frustrate 
or by the nature of the thing. Persons or disappoint. The superior force of 
only deface; persons or things disfigure; the enemy, or a combination of un- 
tMngs are most commonly deform^ of toward events which are above the 
themselves. That may be defaced, the control of the commander, will serve 
face or external surface of which may to defeat the best concerted plans of the 
be injured or destroyed; that may be best generals: men of upright minds 
disfigured or deformed, the figure or can seldom foil the deep-laid schemes 
form of which is imperfect or may be of knaves: when we see the perv^- 
rend^ed imperfect. A fine painting rity of men is liable to fpistrote the 
or piece of writing is defaced which is kind intentions of others in their be^ 
tom ca* besmeared with dirt: a fine half, it is wiser to leave them to thdr 
building is- disfigured by any want of folly: the cross accidents of human life 
symmetry in its parts: a building is are a fruitful source of disappointment 
deformed that is made contrary to all to those who suffer thems^ves to be 
form. A statue may be defaoed, dis- affected by them. 
figured, and deformed: it is d^aced when See also Baffle, 
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DEFECT. See Bi^emish; lacpma- 

TOCIION. 

DEFECTION, Bbyom. DefecMon^ 
from the Latin cfe, negatiw, and/ocere, 
to do, signifies literally an undoing. 
MmioU comes from French re and the 
verb volvere^ to roil, meaning to roll 
back, to overturn, to turn against. 

Defection is a general, revolt a specific 
term, thai; is, it denotes a specie® of 
dtfection^ Defectum is applicable to 
any person or thing to which we are 
bcnmd by any obligation; rmxM is ap¬ 
plicable only to the government to 
wMdb one is bound. There may be 
a dsfmtion from religion, or any cause 
liiat is held sacred: a r^oU is only 
against a monarch or the supreme 
authority. 

DefmMon does not deedmate the 
mode of the action; it may be quietly 
made or otherwise: a revoU is an act 
of violence, and always attended with 
violence. The defection may be the 
act of one; a revolt is properly the 
act of many. A general may be guilty 
of a d^ection who leaves the party to 
which he has hitherto adh^ed; a 
nation or a community may commit an 
of r0O(M by shaking off the au¬ 
thority under which they have lived. 
A d^ection, being mostly the act of an 
individual, or one part of a community 
against the whole, is mostly a culpa¬ 
ble act; but a rm^olt may be a justifir 
able measure when one nation revolts 
against another, under whose power it 
has been brou^t by force of arms; 
the Roman people were guilty erf a 
defection when they left the ^nate and 
retired to Mount Aventine; the Ger¬ 
mans frequently attempted to recover 
their Eberty by rem)Uin§ against the 
Romans. 

DEFECTIVE, Dbmciiotp. D^eo- 
twe e:^re^es the quaEty or prop^y of 
Imving a defect (me Buemisei) ; deficient 
is emplc^ed with r^ard to the thing 
ilself that is wanting. A book may 
be d^ectwe in consequence of some 
leaves b^g deficient; a dodld may de 
d^&tfwe because erf some mental de- 
fimency. A deficiency is therefore often 
what constitutes a defect. Many things, 
howevCT, may be defective without hav¬ 
ing any deficiency, and trice versd. 
Whatever is misshapm, and fails either 
in beauty atiEty, is defective; that 


whic^^is wanted to make a thing com¬ 
plete is deficienL It Is a defect in tlM 
eye when it is cx>iistmcfted that 
thin^ are not seen at their proper dis¬ 
tances; there is a dejmmey in a trades¬ 
man's accounts when one side Mia 
short of the other. That which is da- 
fedim is most likely to be permanaat; 
but a deficiency may be only occasional 
and ^isily rectifiecL 

DEFEND, PnoTECT, Vihmcatb. 
Defend (see Apologize). Frote^, in 
Latin protectum, participle erf prote^e^ 
compounded of pro, hdore, and 
to cover, signifies to put anything bo- 
fore a person as a wvaring. VindicaU 
(see Assert). 

Defend is a general term; it define 
nothing with regard to the degr^ Mid 
manner of the action: proted, is a payr- 
ticular and positive term, exfressmg 
an action of some considerable im¬ 
portance. Persons may defend other® 
without distmetioBL of rank or statiem: 
none but superiors or per«>ns having 
power can preset others. Defence i® 
an occasional action; protection is a 
permanent action. A perron may be 
defended in any particul^ caro of actual 
danger or difficulty; he is protected 
from what may happen as weE as what 
does happen. Defence r^i>ects the 
evE that threatens; protedion involves 
the supply of necessities and the af- 
fo-rding comforts. 

Defence requires some active ex^ 
tion either of body or mind; protmtion 
may consist only of the exteni^on orf 
power in behalf of any particular hn- 
dividual. A defence is succearful or 
unsuccessful; a protection, weak or 
strong. A soldier d^enda his country; 
a counseEor defends edient; a prince 
proteda his subiects. 

In a figurative and extended smm 
things may eith^ defend or protect 
with a similar distinction: a coat dfe- 
fenda us jfirom the inclemencies of the 
weather; houses are a protection not 
only against the changes erf the seasons,, 
but also against the violence of men. 

To vindicate is a species of defence 
only in the moral sense of the word. 
Acto of importance are defended: those 
of trifling import are commonly tnnr 
dicated, Cicero defended Milo against 
the charge of murder, in which he was 
impEcatro by the death of Clodius; a 
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CARCASS. See Body. 

CARDINAL, Chief, Leading, 
Main. Cardinal, in Latin cardinalis, 
from cardo, a Mnge- French cardinal, 
principal. The implication of a hmge 
in the term is said to have been derived 
from a letter erroneously attributed to 
Pope Anacletus I., in the first century, 
in which the apostolic chair was de¬ 
clared ^The hinge and head of all the 
Churches and, as a door is controlled 
by its hinge, so all Churches are gov¬ 
erned by this Holy Chair. 

For the difference between chief and 
Tnain see Chief. Cardinal differs 
from these two words mainly in the 
image that it suggests. Chief ^ and 
main indicate objects, people, or ideas 
that are prominent by reason of po¬ 
sition or size; cardinal indicates some¬ 
thing that is important by reason of 
its relation to something else. 

CARE, SoniciTXJDE, Anxiety. Care, 
Anglo-Saxon cam, anxiety, is allied 
to Old Saxon kara, sorrow, Old High 
German chara, a lament. Solicitude, 
from the same root as solicit, meant 
originally the state of being aroused 
or stirred up. Anxiety, from Latin 
angere (whence anger is also derived), 
to suffocate or torment, signifies a state 
of mental discomfort caused by uncer¬ 
tainty. 

These terms express the application 
of the mind to any object. Care is the 
most indefinite of the three; it may 
be accompanied with pain or not, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the object or 
the intensity of the application: solici¬ 
tude and anxiety are accompanied with 
a positive degree of pain, the latter 
still more than the former. When care 
is employed in the discharge of any 
office, it may be without any feeling, 
but it is always accompanied with ac¬ 
tive exertions, as the care which a sub¬ 
ordinate takes of a child. Solicitude 
and anxiety lie together in the mind, 
unaccompanied with any other action: 
solicitude has desire, mixed with fear; 
anociety has distress for the present, 
mixed with fear for the future. 

Care is inseparable from the business 
of life; there is nothing wMch is done 
but what requires care for it to be well 
done: solicitude and anxiety are pro¬ 
duced by the events and circumstances 
of life, with this difference, that, as 


solicitude has so much of desire in it^ 
it is more under our control or may be 
more easily restrained than anxiety, 
which is forced upon us. 

Care by its intensity and duration^ 
and anxiety by its violence, may pro¬ 
duce injurious effects; as worn out 
with care, overwhelmed with anxiety. 

Solicitude is awakened only by ordi¬ 
nary events, and never rises to excess: 
there may be a solicitude to please, or a 
tender solicitude for the health of a 
person. 

See also Heal. 

Care, Concern. Regard.—Care (see 
above). Concern (see Affair) and re¬ 
gard, from Latin re, back, and French 
garder, to look at (from an Old High 
German root signifying to watch, or 
guard, found in wary, ward, etc., mean¬ 
ing to look back upon or look at atten¬ 
tively) , are nearly allied to^ each other 
in denoting the application of the 
mind to any object. 

Care, as in the former article, is 
either coupled with active exertions or 
is ^ employed in the right doing of 
things; we take care to do a thing, or 
we bestow care upon a thing: concern 
and regard both lie in the mind, but 
in the former case the feelings as well 
as the thoughts, and in the latter case 
the thoughts only, have a part. Con¬ 
cern is particularly applied to that 
which awakens a painful interest in the 
mind, as to express or show a concern 
for another’s troubles or distress; re¬ 
gard is applied to that which one values 
sufficiently to bestow one’s thoughts 
upon. 

Care and concern are also used to de¬ 
note the object of caring or concern¬ 
ing, but regard is only employed for 
the action of regarding. The care is 
that which requires care to be bestowed 
upon it; concern is that in which one 
is concerned, or has a share or in¬ 
terest. 

Care, Charge, Management.^—Care 
(see above). Charge, in French charge, 
is derived from Late Latin carricare, 
to load a car, whence cargo is also de¬ 
rived. It is figuratively employed in 
the sense of a burden. Management, 
in French mSnagement, is ultimately 
derived from Latin manus, hand, and 
signifies the doing or directing of some¬ 
thing with the hand. 
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Care will include both charge and terms mark a S|:^cies of endearment. 
mxmagemeni; but, in the strict sense, Carecs^ like cherish, and the French 
it comprehends personal labor: charge ch^r and ch&r^ comes from the Latin 
involves responsibility: management earns, dear, signifyiiig the expression 
includes regulation and order. A gar- of a tender sentiment. Fondle, from 
dener has the care of a garden; a nurse fond (for derivation see under Apfbc- 
has the charge of children; a steward tion), is a frequentative verb, signify- 
has the management of a farm: we ing to become/(Cmd of, or express one*s 
must always act in order to take care; fondness for. 

we must look in order to take charge; We caress by words or actions; we 
we must always think in order to fondle by actions only: caresses are not 
inanage. Care is employed generally always xmsuitable; but fondling, which 
in aU matters, high and low, which re- is the extreme of caressing, is not less 
quire mental application or active ex- unfit for the one who receives than for 
3rtion; charge, in matters of trust and the one who gives: animals caress each 
confidence; management, in matters of other, as the natural mode of indicat- 
business and experience: the servant ing their affection; fondling, which is 
has the care of the cattle; an instructor the expression of perverted feeling, is 
has the charge of youth; a clerk has peculiar to human beings, who alone 
the management of a business. abuse the faculties with which they 

Careful, Cautious, Provident. —Care- are endowed. 
ful, or full of care, that is, having CARICATURE, BuRLESQirE, Ex¬ 
care, is the ^ general term. Cautious, aggeration, Parodt. Caricature, in 
that is, having caiUion, and provident, Italian caricatura, a satirical picture, 
that is, literally foreseeing, are modes from caricare, to load, Low Latin carri- 
of the careful. To be cautious is to be co, load, from carrus, a cart, signifies, 
careful in guarding against danger; to literally, a picture that is overloaded 
be provident is to be careful in prevent- with exaggeration, and, specifically, 
ing straits and difficulties. One is a twisted or distorted resemblance to 
careful either^ in doing or in omitting a person or object, a figure, Rawing, 
to do: one is cautious in abstaining or description of a person or thing in 
from doing, as to be careful in writing, which defects or peculiarities are great¬ 
er in the disposition of things; to be ly exaggerated in order to make the 
cauMous not to offend, not to say any- subject appear ludicrous. Burlesque is 
thing. derived from Latin burree, trifles. 

When the terms careful and cautious Italian hurlesco, ludicrous, and signffies 
are applied to what is to be avoided, a trifling or ludicrous representation, 
the former is used in ordinary cases, Exaggeration, from Latin ex, an inten- 
where the difficulty of avoiding the evil sive prefix, and agger, heap, means a 
is not great; the latter on extraordinary heaping up, hence a heightening by 
occasions, where the danger of falling over - statement, over - coloring, etc- 
into the evil is great. Parody, parodia, from Greek 'srapwdia 

The term careful is applied for the {napd, besides, and song, Eng- 

most part to present matters, but provi-^ fish ode), signified a song sung in 
dent only to that which is future. One imitation of another. All of these 
is careful of his money or his books, but terms signify a humorous imitation, 
provident toward a time of need. but they differ somewhat in their usual 

These words are all employed to de- applications. Caricature generally re¬ 
note a habit of the mind or a character- fers to a humorous imitation of a per- 
istic of the person with a similar dis- son; burlesque to the imitation of an 
tinction, except that caution, being action or an occasion; and parody to 
properly a virtue of the occasion, be- the imitation of a literary production— 
comes excessive if it be always em- of words either spoken or written, 
plwed whether it be necessary or not. Caricature and burlesque are almost in- 
See also Attention. terchangeable, however. Exaggeration 

CARELESS. See Indolent; Neg- is a more general word. It signifies a 
LiGENT. humorous imitation which depends for 

CARESS> Fondle, Boih these its effect upon the heightening of cer- 
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tiie fault of the pyo<Tas^£na;^or: it is 
the part of a dilatory man to pro- 
erasUncUe that which it is both his in¬ 
terest and duty to perform. 

We delay the execution of a thing; we 
prolong or protract the continuation of 
a thing; we retard the termination of a 
thing: we may delay answering a letter, 
prolong a contest, protract a lawsuit, 
and retard a publication. 

Delay^ La^es, Moratorium.—Laches 
and moratorium are two si>ecial ap¬ 
plications of the idea of delay. They 
are not s3mQnymous with each other 
at all, but they are connected through 
the general idea expressed in the 
key-word. Laches is a legal term 
(from Latin laxics, loose), signifying 
inexcusable delay in meeting the terms 
of a contract, or taking up and pay¬ 
ing a promissory note. Moratoriumj 
on the other hand, signifies a delay 
panted by a government, corpora¬ 
tion, or other large body to persons 
to delay making payment of their 
obligations beyond the time of their 
maturity. 

DELEGATE, Depute; Delegate, 
Deputy. Delegate, in Latin delegatus, 
from delegare, signifies to send on a mis¬ 
sion; depvie comes from deputare, to 
assi^ a business to. To delegate is ai> 
plied to the power or office which is 
given; depute to the person employed. 
Parents delegate their office to the in¬ 
structor; persons are deputed to act for 
others. 

As nouns, delegate and deputy are ap¬ 
plied only to persons. The delegate is 
the person commissioned, who is bound 
to act according to his commission; the 
(Uputy is the person deputed, who acts 
»n the place of another, but may act 
according to his own discretion or 
otherwise, as circumstances require. 
A delegate is mostly chosen in public 
matters and on particular occasions: 
as delegates sent from a besieged town 
to the camp of the besiegers; deputies 
are those who are deputed to act 
officially and regularly for others, as 
deputies sent to any pubhc assembly. 

DELIBERATE. See Consent; 
Debate; Thoughtful. 

DELICACy. See Dainty. 

DELICATE. See Fine. 

DELIGHT. See Pleasukb. 

DELIGHTFUL, Chaeming. De- 


lighifvl is applied either to material or 
spiritual objects; charming, mostly to 
objects of sense. When they both de¬ 
note the pleasure of the sense, delight* 
ful is not so strong an expression as 
charming: but the latter rises to a 
degree that carries the senses away 
captive. Of music we should rather 
say that it was charjning than delightful, 
as it acts on the senses in so powerful 
a manner; on the other hand, we 
should with more propriety speak of a 
delightful employment to relieve dis¬ 
tress, or a delightful spectacle to see a 
family living together in love and har¬ 
mony,* 

DELINEATE, Sketch. Delineate, 
in Latin delineatus, participle of dc- 
lineare, from de, down, and tinea, line, 
means hterally to put down lines on 
paper. Sketch, Dutch and Italian 
schizzo, a first rough draft, comes from 
Latin schedium, a thing made hastily, 
from Greek cxsciog, hastily. 

Both these terms are properly em¬ 
ployed in the art of drawing, and figu¬ 
ratively applied to moral subjects to 
express a species of descriptions: a 
delineation expresses something more 
than a sketch; the former conveying 
not merely the general outlines or more 
prominent features, but also as much 
of the details as would serve to forro 
a whole; the latter, however, seldom 
contains more than some broad touches 
by which an imperfect idea of the sub¬ 
ject is conveyed. A delineation, there¬ 
fore, may be characterized as accurate, 
and a sketch as hasty or imperfect: an 
attentive observer who has passed 
some years in a country may he en¬ 
abled to give an accurate delineation 
of the laws, customs, manners, and 
character of its inhabitants; a traveller 
who merely passes through can give 
only a hasty sketch from what passes 
before his eyes. 

DELINQUENT, See Offendeb. 

DELIVER, Rescue, Save. Deliver, 
in French dSlivrer, from the Latin de, 
and Uherare, from liber, free, sigmfiea 
to make free. Rescue comes from Late 
Latin rescutere, from re, again, and 
excutere, to drive. Save signifies literal 
ly to make safe, from Latin salutes^ 
safe. 

The idea of taking or keeping fron^ 
any evil is common to tnese teir 7 .r,j?; but 
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to deliver and rescue sigioify mcBt prop¬ 
erly to take, and seme to keep from evil. 
To deliver is a general term, not de^- 
ing^ either the mode or object of the 
action. One may be delivered from any 
evil, whether great or small, and in any 
manner: to rescue is to deliver from a 
great impending danger or immediate 
evil; as to rescue from the hands of rob¬ 
bers or from the jaws of a wild beast. 

^ One is delitm'ed mostlv by some ac¬ 
tive effort; but we may oe saved either 
by active or passive means. A person 
is delivered from the hands of an enemy 
by force or stratagem: he sewes his life 
by flying. 

See also Fill; Gito Up. 

Deliverancey Delivery. —Both words 
are drawn from the same verb (see 
above) to express its different senses 
of taking from or giving to: the former 
denotes the taking something from 
one's self; the latter implies giving 
something to another. To wish for a 
deliverance from that which is hurtful 
or painful is to a certain extent jus¬ 
tifiable: the careful delivery of prop¬ 
erty into the hands of the owner will 
be the first object of concern with a 
faithful agent. 

See also SalvjCtion. 

DELUDE. See Deceive. 

DELUGE. See Overflow. 

DELUSION, Illusion. Both these 
words, being derived from the Latin 
IvderCj to play, are applied to such 
matters as act upon the imagination; 
but delude, by the force of the preposi¬ 
tion de, si^ifies to carry away from the 
right line, to cause to deviate into 
error; while illude, from the preposition 
il, im, in or upon, signifies simply to 
act on the imagination. The former 
is therefore taken in a bad sense, but 
the latter in an indifferent sense. A 
deranged person falls into different 
kinds of delusions: as when he fancies 
himself poor while he is very rich, or 
that every one who comes in his way 
is looking at him, or having evil de¬ 
signs against him, and the like; but 
there may be optical illusions, when 
an object is made to appear brighter 
or larger than it really is. 

See also Fallacy; BL^^llucination. 

DEMAND, Bequibe. Demand (see 
Ask). Require, in Latin requiro, com¬ 
pounded of re, again, and quaerere, to 


^k, signifies to seek for or to s^k to 
get back. 

We demand that which is owing and 
ought to be ^ mven; we require that 
which we wish and expect to have 
done. A demand is more positive than 
a requisition; the former properly ad¬ 
mits of no question; the latter is liable 
to be both questioned and refused: the 
creditor makes a demand on the debtor; 
the master requires a certain portion 
of duty from his servant: it is unjust 
to demand of a person wLat he has no 
right to give; it is i^easqnable to re- 
qiiire of him what it is not in his power 
to do. A thing is commonly demanded 
in express words; it is required by im¬ 
plication: a person demand admittance. 
when it is not voluntarily granted; he, 
requires respectful deportment from 
those ’who are subordinate to him. 

In the figurative application the same 
sense is preserved: things of urgency 
and moment demand immediate atten¬ 
tion; difficult matters require a steady 
attention. 

See also Ask. 

DEMEANOR. See Behavior. 

DEMISE. See Death. 

DEMOLISH, Haze, Dismantle, 
Destroy. The throwing down what 
has been built up is the common idea 
included in all these terms. Demolish, 
from the Latin demolior, and moles, a 
mass or structure, signifies to decom¬ 
pound what has been fabricated into 
a mass. Raze, like erase (see Blot), 
signifies the making smooth or even 
with the ground. Dismantle, in French 
dSmanteler, signifies to deprive a thing 
of its mantle or guard. Destroy, from 
the Latin destruo, compounded of the 
privative de and sirua, to build, sig¬ 
nifies properly to pull down. 

A fabric is demolished by scattering 
all its component parts; it is mostly an 
unlicensed act of caprice; it is razed 
by way of punishment, as a mark of 
public vengeance; a fortress is dis- 
mantled from motives of prudence, in( 
order to render it defenceless; places 
are destroyed by various means and 
from various motives, that they may 
not exist any longer. Individuals may 
demolish; public authority causes an 
edifice to be razed with the ground; a 
general orders towers to be dismantled 
and fortifications to be destroyed. 
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DEMON. SeeDEVii.. 

DEMONSTRATE. See Prove. 

DEMONSTRATIVE. See Catb- 
OORICAI/. 

DEMUR, Hesitate, Pattse.^ De¬ 
mur ^ in Frencii demeurer, Latin de- 
nwrarij signifies to keep back. Hesi¬ 
tate, in Latin kmsiiatum, participle of 
a frequentative from hctreo, sig¬ 
nifies to stick or remain a long time 
back. Pause, in Latin pausa, from the 
Greek Tvaw, cease, signifies to make a 
stand. 

The idea of stopping is common to 
these terms, to which signification is 
added some distinct collateral idea for 
each: we demur from doubt or difficul¬ 
ty; we kesitate from an undecided 
state of mind; we pause from circum¬ 
stances. Demurring is a matter of 
prudence, it is always grounded on 
some reason: hesitating is rather a 
matter of feeling and is oftener faulty 
than otherwise: ^ when a proposition 
appears to be unjust, we demur in sup¬ 
porting it, on the ground of its injus¬ 
tice; when a request of a dubious 
nature is made to us, we hesitate in 
complying with it: prudent people are 
most apt to demur; but people of a 
wavering temper are apt to hesitate: 
demurring may be often -xmnecessary, 
but it is seldom injurious; hesitating is 
mostly injurious when It is not neces¬ 
sary. Demurring and hesitating are 
both employed as acts of the mind; 
pausing is an external action: we 
demur and hesltoie in determining; we 
pause in speaking or doing arching. 

Demur, Doubt, Hesitation, Objection. 
—Demur (see above). Doubt, in Latin 
duhito, from dtio, two, and itus, past 
participle of ire, to go, signifies to go 
two ways. Hesitation (see above). 
Objection, from ohjido, or oh, in the 
way, and jacere, to throw, to throw in 
the way, signifies what is thrown in 
the way so as to stop our progress. 

Demurs often occur in matters of 
deliberation; doubt in r^ard to mat¬ 
ters of fact; hesitation in matters of 
ordinary conduct; and objections in 
matters of common consideration. Ar- 
tabanes made many demurs to the pro¬ 
posed invasion of Greece by Xerxes. 

Doubts have been suggested respect¬ 
ing the veracity of Herodotus as a his¬ 
torian. 


It is not proper to ask that which earn 
not be granted without hesitation; andt 
it is not the part of an amiable di^osi- 
tion to make a hesitation in complying 
with a reasonable request. 

There are but few things which we 
either attempt to do or recommend to 
others that are not liable to some kind 
of an objection. 

A demur stops the adjustment of any 
plan or the determination of any ques¬ 
tion, 

A doubt interrupts the progress of tho 
mind in coming to a state of satisfaction 
and certainty. 

The last two words are both applied 
to abstract questions, or such as are of 
general interest. Hesitation and objec¬ 
tion are more individual and private in 
their nature. Hesitation lies mostly in 
the state of the wiU; objection is rather 
the offspring of the xmderstanding. A 
hesitoMon interferes with the action; an 
objection affects the measure or the 
mode of action. 

DENOMINATION. See Name. 

DENOTE, Signify. Denote, in 
Latin denoto or noto, from notum, par¬ 
ticiple of nosco, si^ifies to cause to 
know. Signify, from ^he Latin signum, 
a sign, and facere, to make, is to become 
or be made a si^ or guide for the un¬ 
derstanding. 

Denote is employed with regard to 
things and their characters; signify, 
with regard to the thoughts or move¬ 
ments. A letter or character may be 
made to denote any number, as words 
are made to signify the intentions and 
mshes of the person. Among the an¬ 
cient Egyptians hieroglyphics were very 
much employed to denote certain moral 
qualities; in many cases looks or ac¬ 
tions will signify more than words. De¬ 
vices and emblems of different descrip¬ 
tions, drawn either from fabulous his¬ 
tory or the natural world, are likewise 
now employed to denote particular cir¬ 
cumstances or qualities: the cornu¬ 
copia denotes plenty; the beehive de¬ 
notes industry: the dove denotes meek¬ 
ness, and the lamb gentleness: he who 
will not take the trouble to signify his 
wishes otherwise than by nods or signs 
must expect to be frequently misun¬ 
derstood. 

DENOUNCE. See Ban; Excom* 
municate: Proscribe. 
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DENSE. See Thick. 

DENTICULATED. See Jagged. 

DENY, Refuse. Dm^, in Latin 
de, from, end negate^ to say no, from 
fw, not, mgmfies to cay no to a thing. 
Refuse^ in Latin from re and 

fundere, to pour or cast, signifies to 
throw off from one. 

To deny r^pects matters of fact or 
knowledge; to re/msy matters of wish 
or request. We deny what immediately 
rdb^tes to ourselves'we ref me what re¬ 
late to another. We dmy as to the 
past; we r^t&se m to the future: we 
deny our participation in that which has 
been; we refuse our participation in 
that which may be: to deny must al¬ 
ways 1^ expressly verbal; a refused 
may sometimes be signified by actions 
or looks as weU as words. A denied 
affects our veracity; a refusal affects 
our good-nature. 

But to deny signifies in this case sim¬ 
ply to withhold; and refuse signifies to 
ca^ off from one, which is a more posi¬ 
tive act: to deny one's self a pleasure is 
simply to eibstain from it; but to refuse 
one's food is to cast it from one with a 
positive indisTOsition. What is denied 
may be denied by circumstances or by 
Providence; and it may be denied to 
one, many, or all; but what is refused 
is refused by and to particular individ¬ 
uals. 

See also Contradict; Disavow, 

DEPART. See Go. 

DEPARTED, See Bygone, 

DEPARTURE. See Death; Exit. 

DEPENDENCE, Reliance. De¬ 
pendence, from dependy from Latin de, 
from, and pendere, to hang, signifi^ 
liter^y, to rest one’s weight by hang¬ 
ing from that which is held. Rely, 
compounded of re and lie, signifies like¬ 
wise to rest one’s wei^t by lying or 
hanging back from the obje^ held. 

Dependence is the gener^ tmn; relin 
ance is a species of dependence: we de¬ 
pend either on persons or things; we 
rely on persons only: dependence i^ves 
for that which is immediate or remote; 
reliance serves for the future only. We 
depend upon a person for that which we 
are obliged to receive or led to expect 
from him: we rely upon a person for 
that which he has given us reason to 
expect from him. Dependence is an 
outward condition or the state of ex¬ 


ternal circumstances; relimfhm is a 
state of the feelings with regard to 
others. We depmd upon G<xi for all 
that we have or shall have; we rely 
upon the word of man for that which 
he has promised to perform. We may 
depend upon a person’s comiiig from a 
variety of causes; but we rely u|x>n it 
only in reference to his avow^ in¬ 
tention. 

DEPICT, See Paint. 

DEPLORE, Lament. Deplore 
comes from I^tin deplarare, from de^ 
intoisive, and p^oraine, to w^p. Lemnent, 
1^ Bewail. 

Deplore is a mudi stronger expres¬ 
sion than lammi; the former calls forth 
tears from the bitterns of the h^rt; 
the latter excites a cry from the warmth 
of feeling. Deploring indicates de¬ 
spair; to lament mm-ks only pain or 
distress. Among the poor we ^ve 
deplorable instances of poverty, igno¬ 
rance, vice, and wretchedn^ com¬ 
bined ; among the higher classes we have 
often lamentable instances of extxava- 
gance and consequent ruin. A field of 
battle or a city overthrown by an mrth- 
quake is a spectacle truly deplorable: it 
is lamentabU to see beggars putting on 
all the dis^ises of wretchedness in or¬ 
der to obtain by deceit what they might 
earn by honest industry. The condi¬ 
tion of a dying man suffering under the 
agonies of an awakened conscience is 
deplorable; the situation of the relative 
or friend who witnesses the agony, 
without being able to afford cona^l^ 
tion to the stifferer, is truly lammtabU- 

See also Wail, 

DE^PONENT, Evidence, Witness. 
Deponent, from deponere, to my down or 
set forth, signifies he who declaim or 
substantiates anything. The andem^ 
from emdenty is that which makes mi- 
dent; and the tmMess, from the Anglo- 
Saxon untan, to know, signifies he who 
mak^ known. 

All these words are propm^ly applied 
to judicial proceeding, where the de¬ 
ponent deposes gener^y to facts either 
in causes or otibierwise: the evidence con¬ 
sists either of persons or things, which 
are brought before the court for the 
purpose of making a doubtful matter 
clear; the witness is always a person 
who bears witness to any fact for or 
against another. 
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Evidence is applied to moral objects, 
in the proper sense, and witness in the 
figurative application. 

DEPORTMENT. See Behavior. 

DEPOSE. See Swear. 

DEPOSIT, Pledge, Security. De¬ 
posit is a general term, from the Latin 
depositus, participle of deponere^ signi¬ 
fying to lay down, or put into the hands 
of another- Pledge comes through 
French from Old Low German plegan^ 
to promise. Secaritpy the substantive 
corresponding to secure, comes from 
Latin se, privative, and cura, care, 
signifying free from care. 

The term deposit has most regard to 
the confidence we place in another; 
pledge has most regard to the security 
we give for ourselves; security is a 
species of pledge, A deposit is always 
voluntarily placed in the hands of an 
indifferent person; a pledge and se¬ 
curity are required from the parties 
who are interested. A person may 
make a deposit for purposes of charity 
or convenience; he gives a pledge or 
security for a temporary accommoda¬ 
tion or the relief of a necessity. Money 
is deposited in the hands of a friend in 
order to execute a commission: a pledge 
is given as an equivalent for that 
which has been received: a security is 
given by way of security for the per¬ 
formance of some agreement. A de¬ 
posit must consist of something mov¬ 
able, as money, papers, or jewels, 
which can be deposited or placed in the 
^ hands of another. It may sometimes 
serve as a pledge or security where it 
is intended to bind the party depositing 
to anything. A pledge may, properly 
speaking, be anything which serves to 
pledge or bind a person by motives of 
interest, affection, or honor; it may 
consist of anything which is given to 
another for that purpose. A security 
is whatever makes a person secure 
against a loss, and in the ordinary ac¬ 
ceptation consists of any instrument or 
written document which legally binds 
a person. In this sense, the person 
who binds himself for another becomes 
a security. 

These words are aU applied in this 
sense to moral objects. 

See also Garner. 

DEPRAVITY, Depravation, Cor¬ 
ruption. Deprcwity, from the Latin 


pravitas and pravus, crooked or not 
straight, marks the quality of being 
crooked. De'^avation, in Latin de- 
pravatio, signifies a making crooked, or 
not as it should be. Corruption, in 
Latin corruptio, corrumpo, from rum- 
pere, to break, marks the disunion and 
decomposition of the parts of anything. 

All these terms are applied to ob¬ 
jects wliich are contrary to the order 
of Providence, but the term depravity 
characterizes the thing as it is; the 
terms depravation and corruption desig¬ 
nate the making or causing it to be so; 
depravity, therefore, excludes the idea 
of any cause; depravcUion always carries 
us to the cause or external agency: 
hence we tnay speak of depravity as 
natural, but we speak of depravation as 
the result of circumstance: there is a 
depravity in man which nothing but 
the grace of God can correct; the in¬ 
troduction of obscenity on the stage 
tends greatly to the depravation of 
morals; bad company tends to the cor¬ 
ruption of a young man’s morals. 

Depravity or depravation implies 
crookedness or a distortion from the 
regular course; corruption implies a 
dissolution, as it were, in the compo¬ 
nent parts of bodies. Cicero says (2 De 
Finihus) that depravity is applicable 
only to the mind and heart; but we 
say a depraved taste, and depraved 
humors in regard to the body. A de¬ 
praved taste loathes common food, and 
longs for that which is unnatural and 
hurtful. Corruption is the natural proc¬ 
ess by which material substances are 
disorganized. In the figurative ap¬ 
plication of these terms they preserve 
the same signification. Depravity is 
characterized by being directly op¬ 
posed to order and an established sys¬ 
tem of things; corruption marks the 
vitiation or spoiling of things, and the 
ferment that leads to destruction. De¬ 
pravity turns things out of their ordi¬ 
nary course; corruption destroys their 
essential qualities. Depravity is a vi¬ 
cious state of things, in which all is 
deranged and perverted: corruption is 
a vicious state of things, in which all 
is sullied and polluted. That which is 
depraved loses its proper manner of 
acting and existing; that which is cor¬ 
rupted loses its virtue and essence. 

That is a deprcwed state of morals in 
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wMcli the gross vic^ are openly prac¬ 
tised in defiance of ail decorum: that is 
a corrupt state of society in which vice 
has secretly insinuated itself into all 
the principles and habits of men, and 
concealed its deformity under the fair 
semblance of virtue and honor. The 
manners of savages are most likely to 
be depraved; those of civilized nations 
to be corrupt^ when luxury and refine¬ 
ment are risen to an excessive pitch. 
Cannibal nations present us with the 
picture of human depravUy; the Roman 
nation, during the time of the em¬ 
perors, affords us an example of almost 
universal corruption. 

From the above observations it is 
clear that depratdty is best applied to 
those objects to which common usage 
has annexed the epithets of right, regu¬ 
lar, fine, etc.; and corruption, to those 
which may be characterized by the 
epithets of sotind, pure, innocent, or 
good. Hence we prefer to say depravity 
of mind and corruption of heart; de¬ 
pravity of principle and corruption of 
sentiment or feeling: b, depraved char¬ 
acter; a corrupt example; a corrupt 
influence. 

In reference to the arts or belles-let¬ 
tres we say either depravity or corrup¬ 
tion of taste, because taste has its rules, 
is liable to be disordered, is or is not 
conformable to natural order, is regular 
or irregular; and, on the other hand, it 
may be so intermingled with sentiments 
and feelings forei^ to its own native 
purity as to give it justly the title of 
corrupt The last thmg worthy of no¬ 
tice respecting the two words depravity 
and corruption is that the former is 
used for man in his moral capacity, but 
the latter for man in a political capac¬ 
ity: hence we speak of human deparvUy, 
but the corruption of government. 

DEPRECIATE. See Disparage. 

DEPREDATION, Robbery. Dep¬ 
redation, in Latin deprmdatio, from 
proeda, a prey, conveys the idea of tak¬ 
ing by way of prey. Roh is allied to 
Anglo-Saxon reaf, the root found in 
bereave, and robe, i. e,, that stripped 
from the slain; it signified to strip, 
despoil, take away. Both these words 
denote the taking what belongs to an¬ 
other, but differ in the circumstances 
of the action. Depredation^ is not so 
lawless an act as robbery; it may be 


excused, if not justified, by the laws of 
war or the hostile situation of partis 
to each other. The borderers on the 
confines of England and Scotland used 
to commit depredatiom on each other. 
Robh^y is in direct violation of every 
law, it is committed only by those who 
set aU laws at defiance. Depredatiom 
may be committed in any manner short 
of direct violence; those^ who commit 
depredations do so mostly in the absence 
of those on whom they are committed: 
robberies are commonly committed on 
the persons, and mostly accompanied 
with violence. Depredation taken ab¬ 
solutely refers us to that which the 
depredator gains or gets to himself by 
the act; robbery refers us to that which 
the person loses who is robbed: the one 
goes away loaded with his plunder, the 
other goes away stripped of that which 
is most valuable to him. 

In the extended application of these 
words this distinction is kept up: birds 
commit depredations on cornfields, bees 
roh flowers of their honey. 

DEPRESSED. See Hypochonbri- 

ACAL. 

DEPRESSION. See Dejection. 

DEPRIVATION. See Spoliation. 

DEPRIVE, Debar, Abribge. De¬ 
prive, from de, from, and Latin privus, 
one^s own, signifies to make not one's 
own what one has or expects to have. 
Debar, from de and bar, signifies to 
prevent by means of a bar. Abridge 
(see Abridge). 

Deprive conveys the idea of either 
taking away thit which one has or 
withholding that which one may have; 
debar conveys the idea only of with¬ 
holding; abridge conveys that also of 
taking away. Depriving is a coercive 
measure; debar and abridge are merely 
acts of authority. We are deprived of 
that which is of the first necessity; we 
are debarred of privileges, enjoyments, 
opportunities, etc.; we are abridged of 
comforts, pleasures, conveniences, etc. 
Criminals are dep^ved of their liberty; 
their friends are in extraordinary cases 
debarred the privilege of seeing them; 
thus men are often abridged of their 
comforts in consequence of their own 
faults. Deprivations Bxxd debarring some- 
times arise from things as well as per¬ 
sons; abridging is always the volun¬ 
tary act of conscious agents. Religion 
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t^ch^ men to be reagi^ under the 
depmxiMmis; it is pamful to be 
ddmrred the society of those we love, or 
to cdmdge others of any advantage 
which they have been in the habit of 
enjoying. 

When used as reflective verbs^ they 
pr^erve the same analogy in their sig¬ 
nification. An extravagant person de- 
pTwe^ himself of the power of doing 
good. A person may debar himself of 
any pleasure from particular motives 
of prudence. A miser abridges himself 
of every enjoyment in order to gratify 
Ms rulmg passion. 

See also Bereave. 

DEPTH, Profundity. Depth cornes 
from Anglo-Saxon deop^ and contains 
the same root as that found in dip, 
dim, etc. Profundity, from profound, 
in llatin profundus, compounded of pro, 
far, and fundus, the bottom, sigrufies 
remoteness from the lower surface of 
anything. 

These terms do not differ merely in 
their derivation; but depth is indefinite 
in its signification; and profundity is a 
positive and considerable degree of 
^pth. Moreover, the word depth is ap¬ 
plied to objects in general; profundity 
is confined in its application to morm 
objects: thus we speak of the depth of 
the sea, or the depth of a personas learn¬ 
ing, but his profundity of thought. 

DEPUTE. See Constituteon; 
Delegate. 

DEPUTY. See Ambassador. 

DERANGE. See Disorder. 

DERANGEMENT, Insanity, Lu¬ 
nacy, Madness, Mania. Derangement, 
from the verb to derange, implies the 
fimt stage of disordered intellect. iTh- 
sanity, or unsoimdness, from in, nega¬ 
tive, and Latin sanus, whole, implies 
positive disease, which is more or less 
permanent. Lunacy is a violent sort of 
insanity, wMch was supposed to be influ¬ 
enced by the moon, ana is derived from 
Xiatin Itma, the moon. Cf. Shake- 
^eare^s ^^moon-struck calf. Mad¬ 
ness, allied to Anglo-Saxon gemoedan, to 
drive mad, from a root meaning severe- 
^ injured^ and mania, Latin mania, 
Greek: pavta, mental excitement, al¬ 
lied to^ pAvQQ, mind, both imply in¬ 
sanity in its most furious and con¬ 
firms stage. Deranged persons may 
sometimes be perfectly sensible about 


everything but particular subjects. 
Insane persons are sometimes entirely 
restored. Lu7iatics have their lucid in¬ 
tervals, and maniacs their mtervaJs of 
repose. Derangement may sometimes 
be applied to the temporary confusion 
of a msturbed mind %vMch is not in 
full possession of all its faculties: mad¬ 
ness may sometimes be the result of 
violently inflamed passions: and mania 
may be applied to any vehement at- 
taciiment which takes possession of the 
mind. 

DERIDE, Mock, Bidicule, Rally, 
Banter. Deride and ridimde are both 
derived from Latin ridere, to smile at. 
ikfocA; comes from Late Latin muccare, 
to blow the nose (compare mucus), 
indicating a scofiing, coarse gestuire. 
Redly is allied to rail, perhaps; its real 
origin is unknown. The origin of banter 
is also obscure. 

Strong expressions of contempt are 
designated by aU these terms. Deri- 
sion and mockery evince themselves by 
the outward actions in general; ridi¬ 
cule consists more in words than ac¬ 
tions; rallying and bantering almost 
entirely in words. Deride is not so 
strong a term as mock, but much 
stronger than ridicule. There is always 
a mixture of hostility; in derision and 
mockary, but ridicule is frequently un¬ 
accompanied with any personal feeling 
of displeasure. Derision is often deep, 
not loud; it discovers itself in sup¬ 
pressed laughter, contemptuous sneers 
or gesticulations, and cutting ex¬ 
pressions: mockery is mostly; noisy and 
outrageous; it breaks forth in insulting 
buffoonery and is sometimes accom¬ 
panied with personal violence: the 
former consists of real but contemptu¬ 
ous laughter; the latter often of af¬ 
fected laughter and grimace. Derision 
and mockery are always personal; ridin 
cule may be directed to things as weU 
as Iversons. Derision and mockary are 
a direct attack on the individual, the 
latter still more so than the former; 
ridicule is as often used in writing as 
in personal intercourse. 

Rally and banter, like derision and 
mockery, are altogether personal acts, in 
which application they are very analo¬ 
gous to ridicule. Ridicule is the most 
general term of the three; we often 
rally and banter by ridiculing. There 
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is more exposure in ndic^inff^ reproof 
in rallying^ and provocation in banter-- 
ing. A may be ridictded on ac¬ 

count of kis eccentricities; he is rallied 
for his defects; he is hant&red for acci¬ 
dental circumstances: the former two 
actions are often justified by some 
substantial reason; the last is an ac¬ 
tion as puerile as it is -unjust, it is 
a contemptible specie of mock^. 
Self-conceit and extravagant foUies are 
oftentimes best <x>rrected by good- 
natured Tvdicide; a man may deserve 
sometimes to be rallied for his want of 
rej^iution; those who are of an ill- 
natured turn of mind will banter others 
for their misfortunes, or their personal 
defects, rather than not say something 
to their annoyance. 

DERIVE, Trace, Deduce. Derive, 
from the Latin de and rLmie^ a river, 
signifies to draw, after the manner of 
water, from a source. Ttclcs', Middle 
French tracer, is drawn ultimately from 
Latin traciue, the past participle of 
trahere^ to draw or drag; and origi¬ 
nally signified the mark left by drawing 
something across the surface, or the 
act of making such a mark. Deduce, in 
Latin de, from, and ducere, -to lead, 
signifies to bring from. 

The idea of drawing one thing from 
another is included in all the actions 
designated by these terms. The act of 
deriving is immediate and direct; that 
of tracing ^ gradual process; that of 
deducting a ratiocinative process. We 
discover causes and sources by deriva¬ 
tion; we discover the course, progress, 
and commencement of things by trac¬ 
ing; We discover the groxmds and rea^ 
sons of things by deduction, A person 
derives his name from a given source; 
he traces his family up to a given 
period; principles or powers are de¬ 
duced from circumstances or observar* 
tions. The Trojans deemed the name 
of their city from Tros, a king of 
Phrygia; they traced the line of their 
kings up to Dardanus. 

DEROGATE. See Disparage. 

DESCRIBE. See Relate. 

DESCRIPTION. See Account; 
Cast. 

DESCRY. See Find. 

DESECRATING. Sacrile¬ 

gious. 


DESERT, Merit, Wowm, Demri, 
from dmerwe, in Latin desermo, signifiM 
to do ^service or to serviceable- 
MerU, in Latin meriim, participle ^ 
mereor, comes from the Greek a 

share, because he who rnerils anj-lhing 
has a right to share in it. Worth, in 
German werth, seems to come from a 
root found in Imtin mrm, to respect. 

Desert is taken for that which is good 
or Imd: merU for that which Is good 
only. We deserve praise or blame: we 
merit a reward. Demri consists in the 
action, work, or ^rvice performed; 
merit has regard to the character of the 
agent or the nature of the action. A 
per^n does not deserm a recompmse 
until he has perfomied some service: 
he does not merit approbation if he have 
not done his part well. Demrm is a 
term of ordinary import; m&rU applies 
to objects of greater moment: the 
former includes matters of personal and 
ph3mical gratification; the latter thc®e 
altog^her of an intellectual nature. 
Criminals cannot always be punij^ed 
according to their deserts; a noble mind 
is not contented with barely obtainiiig, 
it seeks to merit what it obtains. 

The idea of value, which is prominent 
in the signification of the term merit, 
renders it closely allied to that of worth. 
Merit is^ that on which mankind ;^t a 
value; it is sought for on account of 
the honor or advantages it brin^: 
worth is that which is absolutely valu¬ 
able; it must be sought for on its own 
account. 

From these words are derived the 
epithets deserved and merited, in relation 
to what we receive from others; and 
deserm^, meritorious, worthy, and 
worth, in r^ard to what we possess in 
ounselves: a treatmmt is dmerv^ or 
undeserved; reproofs are merited or tm- 
merited: the h^h treatment of a mas¬ 
ter is easier to be borne when it is 
undeserved than whra, it is deserved; the 
reproaches of a friend are very severe 
when unTnerited, 

A laborer is deserving cm account of 
his indu^ry; an artist is ineritorunis on 
aceoimt of his professional abilities: a 
ritizen is mrrtky on account of his be¬ 
nevolence and uprightne^. The first 
person deserves to be well paid and en¬ 
couraged: the second merits the ap- 
piaui^ which is bestowed on him; the 
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tliird is worthy of confidence and esteem 
from ail men. Between worthy and 
worth there is this difference, that the 
former is said of intrinsic and moral 
qualities, the latter of extrinsic ones: 
a worthy man possesses that which calh 
for the esteem of others; but a man is 
worth the property which he can call his 
own: so in like manner a subject may 
be worthy the attention of a writer, or 
a thing may not be worth the while to 
consider. 

See also Abandon; Solitary. 

DESIGN, Purpose, Intend, Mean. 
Design^ from the Latin de, do'?m, and 
oignare, to make a sign, signifies to 
mark out as with a pen or pencil. 
PicrposSj like propose, comes through 
French from the Latin pro and pan- 
sare, signifying to set before one^s 
mind as an object of pursuit. Intend, 
in Latin in, to, and tendere, to stretch, 
signifies the bending of the mind toward 
an object. Mean, in Anglo-Saxon 
mcenen, German meinen, is probably 
connected with the word mind, sig¬ 
nifying to have in the mind. 

Design and purpose are terms of 
higher import than intend and mean, 
which are in familiar use; the latter 
stni more so than the former. A design 
embraces many objects; a purpose con¬ 
sists of only one: the former supposes 
something studied and methodical, it 
requires reflection; the latter supposes 
something fixed and determinate, it 
requires resolution. A design is attain¬ 
able; a purpose is steady. We speak of 
the design as it regards the thing con¬ 
ceived; we speak of the purpose as it 
regards the temper of the person. Men 
of a sanguine or aspiring character are 
apt to form designs which cannot be 
carried into execution; whoever wishes 
to keep true to his purpose must not 
listen to many counsellors. 

A purpose is the thing proposed or set 
before the mind; an intention is the 
thing to which the mind bends or in¬ 
clines: purpose and irUend differ, there¬ 
fore, both in the nature of the action 
and the object; we purpose seriously; 
we intend vaguely: we set about that 
which we purpose; we may delay that 
which we have only intended: the execu¬ 
tion of one’s purpose rests mostly with 
one’s self; the fulfilment of an intention 
depends upon circumstances: a man of 


a resolute temper is not to be diverted 
from his purpose by trifling objects: w€ 
may be disappointed in our intentions 
by a variety of unforeseen but uncon¬ 
trollable events. Purpose is always ap¬ 
plied to some proximate or definite 
object; intend, to that which is indefi¬ 
nite or remote. Mean, which is a term 
altogether of colloquial use, differs but 
little from intend, except that it is used 
for matters requiring but little thought; 
to mean is simply to have in the mind, 
to intend is to stretch with the mind to 
a thing. 

Design and purpose are taken some¬ 
times in the abstract sense; intend and 
mean, always in connection with the 
agent who intends or means: we see a 
design in the whole creation which leads 
us to reflect on the wisdom and good¬ 
ness of the Creator; whenever we see 
anything done, we are led to inquire the 
purpose for which it is done; or are de¬ 
sirous of knowing the intention of the 
erson in so doing: things are said to 
e done with a design, in opposition 
to that which happens by chance; they 
are said to be done for a purpose in 
reference to the immediate purpose 
which is expected to result from them. 
Design, when not expressly qualified 
by a contrary epithet, is used in a bad 
sense in connection with a particular 
agent; purpose, intention, and meaning, 
taken absolutely, have an indifferent 
sense: a designing person, is full of 
latent and interested designs; there is 
nothing so good that it may not be 
made to serve the purposes of those who 
are bad; the intentions of a man must 
always be taken into the accoimt when 
we are forming an estimate of his ac¬ 
tions : ignorant people frequently mean 
much better than they do. 

Design, Plan, Scheme, Project, —^De- 
sign (see preceding). Plan, in French 
plan, comes from Latin planus, smooth 
or even, signifying a drawing on a flat 
surface, a prehminary drawing of some¬ 
thing to be constructed. Scheme, in 
Latin schema, Greek axhP'Ct, a form or 
figure, signifies the thing drawn out in 
the mind. Project, in Latin projectus, 
from projicio, compounded of pro and 
jacio, signifies to cast or put forth some¬ 
thing, hence to propose. 

Arrangement is the idea common to 
those terms: the design includes the 
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tbing that is to be brought about; the Desire is imperiousj it demands grati- 
pian includes the means by which it is fication; tmsh is iess^ vehement, it con- 
to be brought about: a design was sists of a strong mclination; longing is 
formed in the time of James I. for over- an impatient and continued species of 
turning the government of the country; desire; hankering is a desire for that 
the plan by which this was to have been which is set out of one^s reach; coveting 
realized consisted in placing gunpowder is a desire for that which belongs to an- 
under the Parliament House and blow- other, or what it is in his power to 
ing up the assembly. A design is to be grant: we desire or long for that which 
estimated according to its intrinsic is near at hand or within view; we 
worth; a p^an is to be estimated ac- vnsh for and comi that which is more 
cording to its relative value, or fitness remote or le^ distinctly seen; we 
for the design: a design is noble or hanker after that which has been once 
wicked, a plan is practicable; every enjoyed: a discontented person wishes 
founder of a charitable institution may for more than he has; he who is in a 
be supposed to have a good design; but strange land longs to see his native 
he may adopt an erroneous plan for country; vicious men hanker cfter the 
obtaining the end proposed. ple^ures which are denied them; am- 

Scheme and project respect both the bitious men covet honors, avaricious 
end and the means, which makes them men covet riches. Desires ought to be 
analogous to design and plan: the de- moderated, vmhes to be limited, long-- 
sign stimulates to action; the plan de- ings^ hankerings^ and covetings to be 
termines the mode of action; the suppressed: uncontrolled desires be- 
scheme and project consist most in spec- come the greatest torments; unbound- 
ulation: the design and plan are equally ed wishes are the bane of all happiness; 
practical, and suited to the ordinary ardent longings are mostly irrational 
and immediate circumstances of life; and not entitled to indulgence: covet*^ 
the scheme and project are contrived or ing ^ is expressly prohibited by the 
conceived for extraordinary or rare oc- Divine law. 

casions: no man takes any step without Desire, as it regards others, is not 
a design; a general forms the plan of less imperative than when it respects 
his campaign; adventurous men are al- ounselves; it lays an obligation on the 
ways forming schemes for gaining person to whom it is expressed: a toish 
money; ambitious monarchs are full of is gentle and unassuming; it appeals 
projects for increasing their dominions, to the good-nature of another: we act 
Scheme and project differ principally in by the desire of a superior or of one 
the magnitude of the objects to which who has a right to ask; we act accord- 
they are applied, the former being ing to the wishes of an equal, or of one 
much less vast and extensive than the who can only request: the desire of a 
latter: a scheme may be formed by an parent will amount to a command in 
individual for attaining any trifling the mind of a dutiful child: his wishes 
advantage; projects are mostly con- will be anticipated by the warmth of 
ceived in matters of great moment in- affection, 
volving deep interests. See also Beg; Yearn. 

DESIGNATE. See Name. DESIST, Leave Off. Desist, from 

DESIGNING. See Scheming. the Latin desistere, signifies to take one^s 
DESIRE, Wish, Long For, Hanker self off. Desist is applied to actions 
After, Covet. Desire, in Latin de- good, indifferent, or offensive to some 
sidero, is a word of obscure origin; it person; leave off, to actions that are 
may be allied to sidvs, star, Hke con- indifferent; the former is voluntary or 
eider, which see. Wish is derived from involuntary, the latter voluntary: we 
a Gennanic root which is derived from are frequently obliged to desist; but 
the Aryan root whence the word win, we leave off at our option: it is prudent 
and Latin ven, in Venvs, venerate, etc., to desist from using our endeavors 
are also drawn. Long comes from when we find them ineffectual; it is 
Anglo-Saxon langian, to crave or desire, natural for a person to leave off when 
Hanker signifies to hang on an object he sees no further occasion to continue 
withone^s mind. (see Covetous). J his labor: he who annoys another 
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mixst be made to desist; he who does 
not wish to offend will ham off when 
arequested. 

DESOLATE. See Solitary. 

DESOLATION- See Bavao^i. 

DESPAIR, Desperation, Desponb- 
ENCY. Despair^ desperation, from the 
French disespoirf compounaed of the 
privative de and the Imtin spes^ hope, 
signifies the absence or the annihila¬ 
tion of all hope. Despondency^ from 
despond, in Latin despondeo, com^und- 
ed of the privative de and spondere, to 
promise, signifies Hterally to deprive 
in a solemn manner, or cut off from 
every gleam of hope. 

Despair is a state of mind produced 
by the view of external circumstances; 
desperation and despondency may be the 
fruit of the imagination; the former, 
therefore, always rests on some groxmd, 
the latter are sometimes ideal: despair 
lies mostly in reflection; desperation 
and despondency in the feelings: the 
former marks a state of vehement 
and impatient feeling, the latter that 
of fallen and mournful feeling. De- 
spair is often the forerunner of des¬ 
peration and despondency, but it is 
not necessarily accompanied with ef¬ 
fects so powerful: the strongest mind 
may have occasion to despair when 
direuinstanoes warrant the sentiment; 
men of an impetuous character are 
apt to run into a state of despera¬ 
tion; a weak mind full of morbid sen¬ 
sibility is most liable to fall into 
despondency. Despair interrupts or 
checks exertion; desperation impels 
greater exertions; despondency unfits 
for exertion: when a physician de¬ 
spairs of maldng a cure, he lays aside 
the application of rem^es; when a 
soldier sees nothing but death or dis¬ 
grace before him, he is driven to ies- 
peration, and redoubles his ^orts; 
when a tradesman sees before him 
nothing but failure for the present and 
want for the future he may sink into 
d^spoTidency: despair is justifiable as 
far as it is a rational calculation into 
futurity from present appearances; 
desperation may arise from extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances or the action of 
strong passions; in the former case it 
is unavoidable, and may serve to 
rescue from great distress; in the latter 
case it is mostly attended with fatal 


consequences: despondency is a disease 
of the mind, which nothing but a firm 
trust in the goodness of Providence 
can obviate. 

Desperate, Hopeless,—Desperate (see 
above) is applicable to persons or 
things; hopehss to things only: a per¬ 
son makes a desperate effort; he under¬ 
takes a hopeless task. Desperate, when 
applied to things, expresses more than 
hopeless; the latter marks the absence 
of hope as to the attainment of good, 
the former marks the absence of hope 
as to the removal of an evil: a person 
who is in a desperate condition is over¬ 
whelmed with actual trouble for the 
present and the prospect of its con¬ 
tinuance for the future; he whose 
case is hopeless is without the prospect 
of effecting the end he has in view: 
gamesters are frequently brought into 
desperate situations when bereft of 
eveiything that might possibly serve 
to lighten the burdens of their mis¬ 
fortunes: it is a hopehss imdertaking 
to endeavor to reclaim men who have 
plunged themselves deep into the 
labyrinths of vice. 

See also Deter. 

DESPICABLE- See Contemp¬ 
tible. 

DESPISE- See Contemn. 

DESPOIL. See Sack. 

DESPONDENCY. See Despair. 

DESPONDING. See Pessimistic, 

DESPOTIC. See Absolute. 

DE^STINE. See Allot. 

DESTINY, Fate, Lot, Doom. Des- 
tiny, from destine (see Appoint) signi¬ 
fies either the power that destines or 
the thing destined. Fate (see Chance) . 
Lot, Anglo-Saxon hht, signifies a ticket, 
die, or any other thing by which the 
casual distribution of things is deter¬ 
mined; and, in an extended sense, it 
expresses the portion thus assigned by 
chance. Doom comes from a Teutonic 
root meaning that which is put up or 
set up—^irrevocably decreed and estab¬ 
lished. 

All these teims are employed with 
regard to human events which are not 
under one's control: among the 
heathens destiny and fate were consid¬ 
ered as deities, who each in his way 
could direct human affairs and were 
both superior even to Jupiter himself: 
the Destinies, or Parcae, as they were 
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termed, presided ooly over life and 
deatJi; but Fate was employ^ in nil- 
mg tbe general affairs of men. ^ Since 
revelation has instructed mankind in 
the nature and attributes of the true 
Ood, those bMnd powers are now not 
acknowledged to exist in the over¬ 
ruling providence of an all-wise and 
an all-good Being; the terms destiny 
and fcde^ therefore, have now only a 
relative ^nse m to what happens 
without the will or^ control of man. 

Destiny is u^d in regard to one's 
station and walk in life; /ate, in r^ard 
to what one suffers; lot, in regard to 
what one gets or possesses; and doom 
to the ffnS[ destiny which terminates | 
unhappily and depends mostly upon | 
the will of another: destiny is marked 
out; /ate is feed; a lot is assigned; 
a dUrnn is passed. It is the destiny of 
some men to be always changing their 
plan of life; it is but too frequently 
the fate of authors to labor for the 
benefit of mankind and to imp noth¬ 
ing for themselves but pov^y and 
n^ect; it is the lot of but very few 
to enjoy what they themselves con¬ 
sider a competency; a man sometime 
seals his own doom by his imprudmee 
or vic^. 

DesHny, Destination .—^Both destiny 
and destination are used for thetMng 
destined; but the former is said in re¬ 
lation to a man's important concerns, 
the latter only of particular circTm- 
stances; in which sense it may like¬ 
wise be employed for the act of des- 
iirdng. DeMiny is the point or line 
marked out in the walk of life; destinor- 
tion is the place feed upon in particu¬ 
lar: as every man has his peculi^ 
dmtiny, so every traveller h^ his 
particular desUnoMon. Destiny is alto¬ 
gether set above human control; no 
man can determine, though he may 
influence, the destiny of another: 
destination is, however, the specific act 
of an individual, either for himself or 
another: we leave the destiny of a man 
to develop itself; but we may inquire 
about his own ds^in&tion or that of 
Ms children: it is a consoling reflection 
that the destinies of short-sighted mor¬ 
tals like ourselves are in the hands 
of One who both can and will overrule 
thmi to our advantage if we place full 
i^^iance in Him; in the destination of 


children for their several profe«Jsions or 
cailings, it is of importance to consult 
their particular turn of mind as well 
as inclination. 

DESTITUTE. See Bare; Fob- 

SAKBM. 

DESTROY, Consume, Waste, 
siroy, in Latin desiruo, from^ rte, priva¬ 
tive, and siruere, to build, is to imdo 
that which has been built or done. 
Consume, m French consumer, Latin 
consumo, e., con or ^cum, together, 
and suTnere, to take, mgndfies to take 
away altogether. Waste comes from. 
Latin mMm, demh^te, EnglMi waste, 
and signifies to make d^>late. 

To destroy is to reduce to nothing 
that which has been artificially rais^ 
or formed; as to destroy a town or a 
Wuse: to consurm is to use up; as to 
consume food, or to consume articles erf 
manufacture; to destroy is an immedi¬ 
ate act mostly of violence; consume m 
a gradual and natural proc^, as oil 
is consumed in a lamp. 

To destroy is always taken in the bad 
j^anse for putting an end to that which 
one wishes to prei^rve; consume m also 
taken in a similar sense, but with the 
above distinction as to the mode of the 
action; as a hurric^e destroys 
crops; rust consumes iron: to zcaste i& to 
consume by a misuse: as to waste pro¬ 
visions by throwing them away or suf¬ 
fering them to spon; or to fall away or 
lose its substance, as the body wastes 
from disease. 

In the figurative application they are 
u^d with precisely the same distino- 
tion: happiness or peace is destroyed; 
time is consumed in an indifferent sense; 
time or strength is toasted in the bad. 
^nse. 

See also Demouish. 

DESTROYER. See XJnbsbsea- 

CRAPT. 

DESTRUCTION, Ruin. Destruc¬ 
tion, from de^oy, and the Latin destruo, 
signifies literally to unbuild that which 
is raised up. Rtdn, from the Latin 
mere, to sigEiifi^ that which is 
fallen into pieces. 

I Destruction is an act of immediate 
I violence; rmn is a gradual process; a 
thing is destroyed by some external ac¬ 
tion upon it; a thing falls to ruin of 
itself: we witness destruction wherever 
war or the adverse elements rage; we 
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witness min wheneTer the works of 
man are exposed to the effects of time; 
nevertheless, if deatrmtion be more 
forcible and rapid, ruin is, on the other 
hand, more sure and complete: what 
is destroyed may be rebuilt or replaced; 
but what is ruined is mostly lost forever, 
it is past recovery: w’hen houses or 
towns are destroyed, fresh ones rise up 
la their place: but when commerce is 
ruined it seldom returns to its old 
course. Destruction admits of various 
degrees; ruin is something positive and 
general. The property of a man may 
be destroyed to a greater or less^ extent 
without necessarily involving his ruin. 
The min of a whole family is often¬ 
times the consequence of destruction by 
&e. Health is destroyed by violent ex¬ 
ercises or some other active cause; it is 
ruined by a course of imprudent con¬ 
duct. The happiness of a family is de¬ 
stroyed by broils and discord; the morals 
of a young man are ruined by a con¬ 
tinued intercourse with vicious com¬ 
panions. 

Both words are used figuratively with 
the same distinction. The destruction 
of both body and soul is the conse¬ 
quence of sin; the min of a man, 
whether in his temporal or spiritual 
concerns, is inevitable if he follow the 
dictates of misguided passion. 

Destructive, Ruinous, Pernicious .— 
Destructive signifies producing destruc¬ 
tion. Ruinous signifies either having 
or causing min. Pernicious, from the 
Latin pemicies, or per, intensive, and 
stem ned of nex, slaughter, si^ifies 
causing violent and total dissolution. 

Destructive and ruinous, as the epi¬ 
thets of the preceding terms, have a 
similar distinction in their sense and 
application; fire and sword are destruc¬ 
tive things; a poison is destructim: con¬ 
sequences are ruinous;^ a condition or 
state is ruinous; intestine commotions 
are ruinous to the prosperity of a state. 
Pernicious approaches nearer to de¬ 
structive than to ruinous; both the 
former imply a tendency to produce dis¬ 
solution, which may be more or less 
gradual; but the latter refers us to the 
result itself, to the dissolution as already 
having taken place: hence we speak of 
the instrument or cause as being de- 
structive or pernicious, and the action, 
event, or result as ruinous: destructive 


is applied in the most extended sense to 
every object which has been created or 
supposed to be so; pernicious is applica¬ 
ble only to such objects as act only in a 
limited way: sin is equally destructive 
to both body and soul; certain food is 
pernicious to the body; certain books 
are pernicious to the mind. 

See also SPoniATioisr. 

DESULTORY. See Cubsoby. 

DETACH- See Segregate; Sepa¬ 
rate; Weak. 

DETAIN. See Hole. 

DETECT, Discover. Detect, from 
the Latin de, privative, and tegere, to 
cover, and discover, from the privative 
dis and cover, both originally signify to 
deprive of a covering; Cover. 

Detect is always taken in a bad sense: 
discover in an indifferent sense. A per¬ 
son is detected in what he wishes to con¬ 
ceal; a person or a thing is discovered 
that has unintentionally lain concealed. 
Thieves are detected in picldng pockets; 
a lost child is discovered in a wood or 
in some place of security. Detection is 
the act of the moment; it relates to 
that which is passing: ^ a discovery is 
either a gradual or an immediate act, 
and may be made of that which has 
long since passed. A plot is detected by 
any one who communicates what he has 
seen and heard; many murders have 
been discovered after a lapse of years by 
ways the most extraordinary. 

See also Convict. 

DETER, Discourage, Dishearten. 
Deter, in Latin deterreo, compounded of 
de and terrere, signifies to frighten away 
from a thing. Discourage and dis¬ 
hearten, by the privative dis, signify 
to deprive of courage or heart. One is 
deterred from commencing anything; 
one is discouraged or disheartened from 
proceeding. A variety of motives may 
deter any one from an undertaking; 
but a person is discouraged or dis¬ 
heartened mostly by the want of suc¬ 
cess or the hopelessness of the case. 
The prudent and the fearful are alike 
easily to be deterred; impatient people 
are most apt to be discpuraged; faint¬ 
hearted people are easily disheartened. 
The foolhardy and the obdurate are 
the least easily deterred from their ob¬ 
ject; the persevering will not suffer 
themselves to be discouraged by par¬ 
ticular failures; the resolute and self* 
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confident will not be disheartened by 
trifling difficulties. 

DETERIORATE- See Degenerate. 

DETERMINE, Resolve. To deter-^ 
mine (see Decide) is more especially an 
act of the judgment; to resolve (see 
Cottrage) is an act of the will: we 
determine how or what we shall do; this 
requires examination and choice: we 
resolve that we will do what we have 
determined upon; this requires a firm 
spirit. Our determinations should be 
prudent, that they may not cause re¬ 
pentance; our resoliUions should be 
fixed, in order to prevent variation. 
There can be no co-operation with a 
man who is undetermined; it will be 
dangerous to co-operate with a man 
who is irresolute. In the ordinary con¬ 
cerns of life we have frequent occasions 
to determine without resolving; in the 
discharge of our moral duties, or the 
performance of any office, we have oc¬ 
casion to resolve without determining. 
A master determines to dismiss his ser¬ 
vant; the servant resolves on becoming 
more diligent. Personal convenience 
or necessity gives rise to the determina¬ 
tion; a sense of duty, honor, fidelity, 
and the like gives birth to the resolution, 
A traveller determines to take a certain 
route; a learner resolves to conquer 
every difficulty in the acquirement of 
learning. Humor or change of cir¬ 
cumstances occasions a person to alter 
his determination; timidity, fear, or 
defect in principle occasions the resolur- 
tion to waver. Children are not capa¬ 
ble of determining; and their best 
resolutions fall before the gratification 
of the moment. 

In matters of knowledge, to deter¬ 
mine is to fix the mind, or to cause it 
to rest in a certain opinion; to resolve 
is to lay open what is obscure, to clear 
the mind from doubt and hesitation. 
We determine points of question; we 
resolve difficulties. It is more difficult 
to determine in matters of rank or 
precedence than in cases where the 
solid and real interests of men are 
concerned; it is the business of the 
teacher to resolve tlae difficulties which 
axe proposed by the scholar.^ Every 
point is not proved which is deter- 
minedy nor is every difficulty resolved 
which is answered. 

See also Decide; Fix. 
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DETERMINED. See Unswerv¬ 
ing. 

DETEST. See Abhor; Hate 

DETESTABLE. See Abominable. 

DETRACT. See Asperse; Dis¬ 
parage. 

DETRIMENT. See Disadvantage ; 

Loss. 

DEVASTATE. See Sack. 

DEVASTATION. See Ravage. 

DEVELOP. See Unfold. 

DEVELOPMENT. See Evolution. 

DEVIATE, Wander, Swerve, 
Stray. Deviate^ from dewiouSy and the 
Latin de vid^ signifies, literally, to run 
out of the way. JVander is a fre¬ 
quentative of wend and is connected 
with Anglo-Saxon vrindan, to wind; 
it meant originally to keep winding in 
and out—indicating a purposeless 
going. For the derivation of swerve 
see Deflect. Stray comes from Old 
French estraier, to wander out into 
the streets, from Latin strata^ street, 
whence our word street is derived. 

Deviate always supposes a direct 
path which is depart^ from; wander 
includes no such idea. The act of 
deviating is commonly faulty, that of 
wandering is different: they may fre¬ 
quently exchange significations; the 
former being justifiable by necessity, 
and the latter arising from an un¬ 
steadiness of mind. Deviate is mostly 
used in the moral acceptation; wander 
may be used in either sense. A per¬ 
son deviates from any plan or rule laid 
down; he wanders from the subject in 
which he is engaged. As no nxle can 
be laid down which will not admit of 
an exception, it is impossible but the 
wisest will find it necessary in their 
moral conduct to deviate occasionally; 
yet every wanton deviation from an 
established practice evinces a cul¬ 
pable temper on the part of the de¬ 
viator, Those who wcmder into the 
regions of metaphysics are in great 
danger of losing themselves; it is with 
them as with most wanderers, that they 
spend their time at best but idly. 

See also Digress. 

DEVIL, Demon. Devil, in Anglo- 
Saxon de^al, French diable, etc., is 
connected with the Greek diajSoXoc^ 
from SiajSdXXuv, to traduce, literally 
to throw something at another (cf. the 
slang phrase to sling mud’^ for mean- 
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ing to slander). It eignffies properly 
a calumniator, and is always taken in 
the bad sense for the spirit which in¬ 
cites to evil and tempts men through 
the mrfium of their evil passion. 
Demow, in Latin dmmon, Greek 
a being of divine nature, is taken 
either in a bad sense or good sense for 
the power that acts within us and con¬ 
trols our actions. Since the devil is 
represented as the father of aU wicked- 
n^s, associations have been connected 
mth the name that render its prontm- 
ciation in familiar discourse offensive 
to the chastened ear; it is therefore 
used in the grave style only. 

Among Jews and Christians the term 
demon is always taken in a bad sense for 
an evil spirit generally; but the Greeks 
and Romans imderstood by the word 
dmnion any genius or spirit, but par¬ 
ticularly the good spirit or guardian 
angel who was supposed to accompany 
a man from his birth. Socrates pro¬ 
fessed to be always under the direction 
of such a dcemon, who is alluded to very 
much by the ancients in their writing 
and on their medals; hence it is that in 
figurative language the word may stiU 
be used in a good sense. 

In general, the word is taken for an 
evil spirit, as the demon of discord. 

DEVISE, Bequeath. Devise^ com¬ 
pounded of de and participle 

of yidere^ to see or show, signifies to 
point out specifically. Bequeath comes 
from Anglo-Saxon hecwethan, from 
awethaUf to say (whence quoth), and 
means to give over to a person by say¬ 
ing or by word^ of mouth. 

In the technical sense, to devise is to 
give lands by a wiU duly attested ac¬ 
cording to law; to bequeath is to give 
personality after one's death by a less 
formal instrument; whence the term 
bequeath may also be used figura¬ 
tively, as to bequeath one's name to 
postmty. 

DEVOID- See Empty. 

DEVOTE. See Addict: Dedicate; 
SANCaTEY. 

DEVOTEE. See Enthusiast. 

DEVOUT. See Holy. 

‘DEXTERITY. See Ability; Knack. 

DEXTEROUS. See Cleveb. 

DIABOLIC, Devilish, Fiendish, 
Sataihc. Th^e words all mean re¬ 
sembling the devil or the powers of 


evil, and differ very little in meaning. 
Devilish and diabolical both come 
ultimately from Greek did^BoXoc, devil, 
literally slanderer, hater. Fiendish 
comes from Anglo-Saxon feond, an 
enemy, from feogan, to hate. Satanic 
comes originally from the Hebrew 
designation of the Prince of the 
Powers of Darkness," which meant 
“Adversary." AU the words signify 
the highest degree of wickedness and 
maliciousness, characteristic of the op¬ 
ponent of all good. Though devilish 
and diabolical have the same derivation, 
devilish has been so largely and care¬ 
lessly used in coUoquial speech to sig¬ 
nify anything xmpleasant that it has 
somewhat lost its force and di^ty; 
diabolical expresses more definitely the 
idea of resemblance to the devil with 
special reference to malicious skiU and 
ingenuity. Fiendish has the same 
meaning with special emphasis on 
malignity and cruelty. Satanic means 
characteristic of Satan, the prince of 
devils, and sometimes has special refer¬ 
ence to size and daring in malignant 
action, or to Satan's distinguishing 
characteristic of pride. However, the 
words are really well-nigh inter¬ 
changeable. 

DIALECT. See Language. 

DIALOGUE. See Convebsation. 

DIAPHANOUS, Cleab, Pellucid, 
Tbanslucent. Diamhanous, in French 
diaphane, from the Greek Sta^dviic^ that 
a compoimd of dtd, through, and 
(paivetv, to show, pertains to that 
which permits light to pass through or 
has the quality of transmitting light. 
Clear and pellucid apply to substances, 
as air and water, when free from any¬ 
thing that would obstruct a view 
through them; but diaphanous implies 
a translucent quality in distinction from 
a transparent one. A substance is trans¬ 
lucent that permits rays of light to pass 
through it without rendering the form 
or color of objects on the other side 
distinguishable; hence so nearly opaque 
that objects are scarcely, if at all, visible 
through it; while transparent applies 
to a substance that can be seen through 
clearly or allows light to pass through 
without diminution. A diaphanous 
substance, therefore, is translucent or 
only partially transparent, 

TransVucency implies that property of 
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certain minerals, as well as other sub¬ 
stances, which permits light to pass 
through them, but in a subdued degree. 
Diaphanous has been of late especially 
applied to semi-transparent textured 
such^ as Jace and chiffon. There is 
nothing in the history of the word to 
support such a hmitation of its mean¬ 
ing, but this is its most frequent ap¬ 
plication. A veil is diaphanous; a 
piece of smoked glass for viewing the 
sun and spectacles worn by people 
motoring or exposed to strong light 
are translu>ceni; window-gla^ is trans¬ 
parent. 

DICTATE, Prescribe. Dictate, 
from the Latin dictaius and dictum, a 
word, signifies to make a word for an¬ 
other; and prescribe literally signifies 
to write down for another (see Ap¬ 
point), in which sense the former of 
these terms is used technically for a 
principal who gets his secretary to 
write down his words as he utters 
them; and the latter for a physician 
who writes down for his patient what 
he wishes him to take as a remedy. 

They are used figuratively for a 
species of counsel givoi by a superior; 
to dictate is, however, a greater exercise 
of authority than to prescribe. To 
dictate amounts even to more than to 
command; it signifies commanding 
with a tone of unwarrantable authority, 
or still oftener a species of commanding 
by those who have no right to com¬ 
mand; it is therefore mostly taken in 
a bad sense. To prescribe partakes 
altogether of the nature of counsel, 
and nothing of command; it serves 
as a rule to the person prescribed, and 
is justified by the superior wisdom and 
knowledge of the person prescribing; 
it is therefore always taken in an in¬ 
different or a good sense. He who 
dictates speaks with an adv^titious 
authority; he Who presarhes has the 
sanction of reason. To dictate implies 
an eatire subserviency in the person 
MckUed to; to prescribe carries its own 
wmght with it in the nature of the 
thmg prescribed. Upstarts are ready 
to M<Me even to their superiors on 
every occasion that off^; modest p^ 
pie are often fearful of pying advice 
lest they should be sil^ected of pre¬ 
scribing. 

Dictate, Suggestion.-^Didate signifies 


the thing dictated, and has an impera¬ 
tive sense, ^ as in the former case. 
Suggestion signifi^ the tMng suggested, 
and conveys the idea of its being pro- 
pc^ed secretly or in a gentle manner. 

These terms are both applied with 
this distinction to acts of the mind. 
lJ\Taen conscience, reason, or passion 
presents anything forcibly to the mind, 
it is called a dictate; when anything 
enters the mind in a casual maimer, it 
is called a suggestion. The diciaie is 
obeyed or yielded to; the suggestion is 
followed or listened to. It is the part 
of a Christian at all times to obey the 
dictates of reason. He who yields to 
the dictates of pasmon renounces the 
character of a rational being. It is 
the characteristic of a weak mind to 
follow the suggestions of envy. 

Dictate is employed only for what 
passes inwardly; suggestion may be 
used for any action on the mind by ex¬ 
ternal objeSjts, No man will err es¬ 
sentially in the ordinary affairs of life 
who is OTided by the dictates of plain 
sense. It is the lot of sinful mortals 
to be drawn to evil by the suggestions 
of Satan as well as their own evil in¬ 
clinations. 

DICTION, Style, Phrase, Phrase¬ 
ology. Diction, from the Latin dictio, 
sa3dng, is put for the mode of expre^ing 
ourselves. Style comes from the Latin 
stylus, the bodkin with which the 
Latins wrote and corrected what they 
had written on their waxen tablets; 
whence the word has been used for the 
maimer of writing in general. Phrase, 
in Greek f paste, from fpdl&v, to speak; 
and phraseology, from update, and XSros, 
both signify the manner of speak^. 

Diction expresses much than 
style: the former is applicable to the 
:fet efforts of learners m composition; 
the latter only to the original produc¬ 
tions of a matutred mind. Errors in 
grammar, false construction, a con¬ 
fused di^osition of words, or an im¬ 
proper application of them constitutes 
bad diction; but the niceties, the 
elegancies, the peculiarities, ana the 
beauties of composition which mark 
the genius and talent of the writer 
are what is comprehended under the 
name of style. Diction is a general 
term, applicable alike to a dngle sen¬ 
tence or a connected oompositiop * stule 
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is used in regard to a regular piece of 
composition. As diction is a term of 
inferior import, it is of course mostly 
confined to ordinary subjects, and style 
to the productions of authors. We 
should speak of a personas diction in 
his private correspondence, but of his 
style in his literary works. Diction re- 
quires only to be pure and clear; style 
may likewise be terse, polished, elegant, 
florid, poetic, sober, and the like. 

Diction is said mostly in regard to 
what is written; phrase and phraseology 
are said as often of what is spoken as 
what is written; as that a person has 
adopted a strange phrase or phraseology. 
The former respects single words; the 
latter comprehends a succession of 
phrases. 

DICTIONARY, Encycl,op.®dia. 
Dictionaryj Late Latin dictionariurrij 
from the Latin dictum, a saying or 
word, is a register of words. Encyclo- 
pcedia, from the Greek lyKVKXo'rraLEiia, 
or li', in, kvkXoq, a circle, and Trai^da^ 
learning, signifies a book containing 
the whole circle of knowledge. 

The definition of words, with their 
various changes, modifications, uses, 
acceptations, and applications, are the 
proper subjects of a dictionary; the 
nature and properties of things, with 
their construction, uses, powers, etc., 
are the proper subjects of an en^ 
cyclopmdia. A general acquaintance 
with all arts and sciences as far as 
respects the use of technical terms, 
and a perfect acquaintance with the 
classical writers in the language, are 
essential for the composition of a dic¬ 
tionary; an entire acquaintance with 
all the minutisc of every art and science 
is requisite for the composition of an 
encyclopcedia. A single individual may 
qualify himself for the task of writing 
a dictionary; but the universality and 
diversity of knowledge contained in an 
encyclopcedia render it necessarily the 
work of many. The term dictionary 
has been extended in its application to 
any work alphabetically arranged, as 
biographical, medical, botanical dic¬ 
tionaries, and the like, but still pre¬ 
serving this distinction, that a dic¬ 
tionary always contains only a general 
or partial illustration of the subject 
proposed, while an eTu^yclopcedia em¬ 
braces the whole circuit of science. 


Dictionary, Lexicon, Vocabulary, Glos¬ 
sary, Nomenclature.—Dictionary is a 
general term; lexicon, from Xeyuv, to 
say; vocabulary, from vox, a word; 
glossary, from gloss, to explain, from 
yX{3<TfTa, the tongue; and nomenclature, 
from nomen, are all species of the dic¬ 
tionary. 

Lexicon is a species of dictionary ap¬ 
propriately applied to the dead lan¬ 
guages. A Greek or Hebrew lexicon is 
distinguished from a dictionary of the 
French or English language. A vo¬ 
cabulary is a partial kind of dictionary, 
which may comprehend a simple list 
of words, with or without explanation, 
arranged in order or otherwise. A 
glossary is an explanatory vocabulary, 
which commonly serves to explain the 
obsolete terms employed^ in any old 
author. A nomenclature is literally a 
list of names, and in particular a ref¬ 
erence to proper names. 

DIDACTIC, Pedagogic. Didactic, 
in Greek di^aicTiicog, from dtdddKuv, to 
teach, cognate with the Latin doceo, in 
French didactique, signifies, specifically, 
whatever pertains to teaching, con¬ 
veying instruction, or containing pre¬ 
cepts or rules. In the plural and sub¬ 
stantive form the term implies the 
science of teaching, the best methods 
of systematic instruction. Didactic poe¬ 
try is a kind which aims, or seems 
to aim, at instruction, making pleas¬ 
ure entirely subservient to this. The 
'^Georgiesof Virgil have been the 
model according to which such poems 
have generally been composed. Peda¬ 
gogic has in recent years become a 
more conspicuous term than didactic, 
because of the great advance in edu¬ 
cational methods. The term is from 
the Greek 7raLddy<j)y6g, compounded of 
or Tcaid-, a child, and dycjySg, 
leading, and originally applied to a 
slave who led his master's children to 
school and places of amusement while 
they were too young to go alone, and, 
in exceptional instances, such peda¬ 
gogues acted also as teachers. Latter¬ 
ly the term pedagogue came to be used 
in contempt or ridicule to designate a 
pedant or a supercilious instructor. 

Now pedagogy, the science of teach¬ 
ing, has become conspicuous among the 
leaarned arts, and has its special coh 
leges with degree-granting privileges, 
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besides the many state and municipal 
normal schools. 

DIE, Expire, Pass Over. Die is a 
Scandinavian word from a Teutonic 
base whence dead, death, etc., are also 
derived. Expire, from ex, out, and 
spirare, to breathe, means giving up 
the breath of hfe. 

There are beings, such as trees and 
plants, which are said to live, al- 
thougli they have not breath; these 
die, but do not expire; there are other 
beings which absorb and emit air, but 
do not live; such as the flame of a lamp 
which does not die, but it expires. By 
a natural metaphor, the time of being 
is put for the life of objects; and hence 
we speak of the date expiring, the term 
expiring, and the like; and as life is 
applied figuratively to moral objects, 
so may death to objects not having 
physical life. 

To pass over is the Christian Science 
equivalent for to die. 

See also Perish. 

DIET. See Assembly; Food. 

DIFFER, Vary, Disagree, Dis- 
SBKT. Differ, in Latin differo, or dis, 
apart, and ferre, to bear, signifies to 
make into two. Vary (see Change). 
Disagree is literally not to agree, Dis^- 
sent, in Latin dissentio, or dis and 
sentire, to think or feel, signifies to 
think or feel apart or differently. 

Differ, vary, and disagree are applica** 
ble either to persons or things; dissent 
to persons only. First as to persons: 
to Mffer is the most general and indefi¬ 
nite term, the rest are but modes of dif¬ 
ference: we may differ from any cause, 
or in any degree, we vary only in small 
matters: thus persons may differ or 
vary in their statements. There niust 
be two at least to differ, and there may 
be an indefinite number: one may vary, 
or an mdefinite number may vary; thus 
two or more may differ in an account 
which they ^ve; one person may vary 
at different times in the account which 
he gives. To differ may be either in 
fact or matters of speculation; to dis¬ 
agree, mostly in matters of practice or 
personal interest; to dissent, mostly in 
matters of speculation or opinion. Phi¬ 
losophers may differ in accounting for 
any phenomenon: politicians may dif¬ 
fer as to the conduct of public affairs; 
people may disagree who have to act to¬ 


gether; a person may dissent from any 
opinion which is offered or prescribed. 

Differences may occasion discordant 
feeling or otherwise, according to the 
nature of the difference. Difftnences in 
regard to claims or matters of Interest 
are rarely unaccompanied with some 
asperit}^. Disagreements, variances, and 
disseTisions are always accompanied 
with more or le^ ill-humor or ill-feeling. 
Disagreements between those who ought 
to agree and to co-operate are mostly 
occasioned by opposing passions; rari- 
ance is said of whatever disturos the 
harmony of those who ought to live m 
love and harmony. Dissensions arise 
not merely from diversity of opinion, 
but also from diversity of interest, and 
always produce much acrimony of 
feeling. They arise mostly among 
bodies of men. 

In regard to things, differ is said of 
two things with respect to each other; 
vary of one thing in respect to itself: 
thus two tempers differ from each other, 
and a person’s temper varies from time 
to time. Things differ in their essences, 
they vary in their accidents; thus the 
genera and ^ecies of things differ from 
each other, and the individuals of each 
species vary: differ is said of everythi]^ 
promiscuously, hut disagree is only said 
of such things as might agree; thus two 
trees differ from each other by the 
course of things, but two numbers 
disagree which are intended to agree. 

Difference, Variety, Diversity, Med¬ 
ley,—Difference signifies the cause or 
the act of differing. Variety, from 
various or vary, in Latin varinSy differ¬ 
ent, signifies a continual difference. 
Diversity, in Latin diversitas, comes 
from diverto, compoimded of dis^ apart, 
and vertere, to turn, and signifies to 
turn asunder. Medley has the same 
derivation as middle, for which see 
intermeddle under Intercede. 

Difference and variety seem to lie in 
the things themselves; diversity and 
medley are created either by accident or 
design; a difference may lie in two 
objects only; a variety cannot exist 
without an assemblage: a difference is 
discovered by means of a comparison 
which the mind forms of objects to pre¬ 
vent confusion; variety strikes on the 
mind and pleases the imagination with 
many agreeable images; it is opposed 
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to dull tmifonnity: tke acute observer 
trac^ differences, however minute, in 
the objects of his research, and by this 
means is enabled to cla^ them under 
their general or particular heads; natr- 
ure affords such an infinite variety in 
everything which exists that if we do 
not perceive it the fault is in ourselves. 

Diversity arises from an assemblage 
of objects naturally contrasted; a med¬ 
ley is produced by an assemblage of 
objects so ill suited as to produce a 
ludicrous effect. Diversity exists in the 
tastes or opinions of men; a medley is 
produced by the concurrence of such 
tastes or opinions as can in no wise 
coalesce. A diversity of sounds heard 
at a suitable distance in the stillness of 
the evening will have an agreeable ef¬ 
fect on the ear; a medley of noises, 
whether heard near or at a distance, 
must always be harsh and offensive. 

Difference, Distinction:—Difference 
lies in the thing; distinction is the act of 
the person: the former is, therefore, to 
the latter as the cause to the effect; the 
distinction rests on the difference: those 
are equally bad logicians who make a 
distinction without a difference, or who 
make no distinction where there is a 
difference. 

Sometimes distinction is put for the 
ground of distinction, whidi brings it 
nearer in sense to difference, in which 
case the former is a species of the latter: 
a difference is either external or internal: 
a distincticm is always external, the for¬ 
mer lies in the thing, the latter is de¬ 
signedly made: we have differences in 
character and distinctions in dress; the 
difference between profession and prac¬ 
tice, though very considerable, is often 
lost sight of by the professors of Chris¬ 
tianity; in the sight of God there is no 
rank or distinction that will screen a 
man from the consequences of unre¬ 
pented sins. 

Difference, Dispute, AUercotion,Q7iar- 
re?.— Difference (see Diffkb). Dispute 
{see Abotjb). Altercation, in Latin alter- 
catio, from alter, the other of two peo¬ 
ple, signifies to dispute in turns, first 
one speaking and then the other— 
suggesting also a decided difference of 
opinion. Quarrel, in French qucreUe, 
from the Latin qu&ri, to complain, sig¬ 
nifies having a complaint against an¬ 
other. 


Ail these terms are here taken in the 
general sense of a difference on some 
personal question; the term difference 
is here as general and indefinite as in 
the former case: a difference, as distin¬ 
guished from the others, is generally of 
a less serious and personal kind; a 
dispute consists not only of angry 
words, but much ill blood and unkind 
offices; an altercation is a wordy disptde, 
in which difference of opinion is drawn 
out into a multitude of words on all 
sides; quarrel is the most serious of all 
differences, which leads to every si>ecies 
of violence; a difference may sometimes 
arise from a misunderstanding, which 
may be easily rectified; differences sel¬ 
dom grow to disputes but by the fault 
of both parties; altercations arise most¬ 
ly from pertinacious adherence to, and 
obstinate defence of, one^s opinions; 
quarrels mostly spring from iipuries 
real or suppose: differences subsist be¬ 
tween men in an individual or public 
capacity; they may be carried on in a 
direct or indirect manner; disputes and 
altercations are mostly conducted in a 
direct manner between individuals; 
quarrels may arise between nations or 
individuals, and be carried on by acts 
of offence directly or indirectly. 

Different, Distinct, Separate. — Differ¬ 
ent (see Diffek). Distinct, in Latin 
distirictus, participle of distinguo, and 
separate (see Abstract for both). 

Difference is opposed to similitude; 
there is no difference between objects 
absolutely alike: distinctness is opposed 
to identity; there can be no distinction 
where there is only one and the same 
being: separation is opposed to unity; 
there can be no separation between 
objects that coalesce or adhere; things 
may be different and not distinct, or 
distinct and not different: different is 
said altogether of the internal proper¬ 
ties of things; distinct is said of things 
as objects of vision, or as they appear 
either to the eye or to the mind: when 
two or more things are seen only as 
one they may be different, but they are 
not distinct; but whatever is seen as 
two or more things, each complete in 
itself, is distinct, although it may not 
be different: two roads are said to be 
different which run in different direc¬ 
tions, but they may not be distinct 
when seen on a map; on the other hand^ 
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two roads are said to be dMinct when The same thiiig often affects differ^ 
they axe obseryed m two roads to run eM persons differently: an individual 
in the same direction^ but they need may be affected several times in the 
not in any particular to be different:^ same way; or particular persons may 
two stara of different magnitude may, be affected at sundry times and ^ in 
in certain directions, appear as one, in divers manners; the ways in which 
which case they are different but not men are affected axe so as not 

distinct; two books on the same sub- to admit of enumeration; it is not so 
ject, and by the same author, but not much to understand different languages 
written in continuation of each other, as to understand smeral different Ian- 
are distinct books, but not different, gu^es; divers modes have been suggest- 

What is separate must in its nature ed and tried for the good education of 
be generally distinct; but everything is youth, but most are of too theoretical 
not separate which is distinct: when a nature to admit of being redu<^ 
houses are separate they are obviously successfully to practice; an inmireci 
distinct; but they may frequently be writer omits sundry articles that be- 
distinct when they are not positively long to a statement; we need not 
separoUd: the distinct is marked out by wonder at the mi^ry which is intro- 
some exteriml sign which determines duced into families by extravs^Mic^ 
its beginning and its end; the separate and luxury when we notice the in¬ 
is that which is set ajyari: and to be finitely various allurements for spend- 
seen by itself: distinct is a term used ing money which are held out to tJie 
only in determin in g the singularity or yoimg and the thoughtless, 
plurality of objects; the separate only Different, Unlike,—Different is p<m- 
in regard to their proximity to or dis- tive, unliM is negative: we look at 
tanoe from each other: we speak of what is different, and draw a corn- 
having a distinct household, but of pari^n; but that which is unlike needs 
Eving in separate apartments; of di- no comparison: a thing is said to be 
viding one’s subject into distinct heads, different from every other thing, or 
or oi making things into separate u^ike to anything seen before; which 
parcels: the body and soul are differ- latter mode of expression obviously 
ent, inasmuch as they have different conveys less to the mind than the 
properties; they are distinct, inasmuch former. 

as they have marks by which they DIFFICULT. See Habd; Hbrcu- 
may be distinguished, and at death IiEan; Knotty. 

they will be separate, DIFFICULTIES, Embarbass- 

Different, Several, Divers, Sundry, ments, TROUBiiBS. Th^e terms are aU 
Variovs ,—^AU these terms are employ^ applicable to a person’s concerns in life; 
to mark a number, but different is the but difficulties relate to the difficulty 
most indefinite of all these terms, as of conducting a business; endmra^ 
its office is rather to define the quality ments relate to the coiffusion attmding 
than the number, and is equally ap- a state of debt; and trouble to the pain 
plicable to few and many; it is op- which is the natural consequmce of 
posed to singularity, but the other not fulfilling eagagements cr answ^- 
terms are employed positively to ex- ing demands. Of the three, the term 
press many. Smerol, from to difflcuLties express the lea^, and that 

signifies split or made into many; they of trembles the most. A young man 
may be either different or alike: there on his entrance into the world will 
may be several different things, or sev- unavoidably e^erience difficulties if 
eral things alike; but we need not say not provide with ample means in the 
several divers things, for the word divers outset. But let his means be ever so 
signifies properly many different, Sun- ample, ff he have not prudence and 
d^, from Anglo-Saxon adverb sundor, talents fitted for busiaess he will hard- 
apaxt, mgnifies many things scattered ly keep himself free from embarrass- 
or at a distance, whether as it regards mmts, which are the greatest troubles 
time or space. Various expresses not that can arise to disturb the peace of a 
only a greater number, but a greater man’s mind, 

dumsiiy than all the rest. Difficulty, Obstacle, Impediment,—^ 
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Difficulty, in Latin dijficidtas, and diffi’- 
cilis, compounded of the privative dis 
and fadits, easy, from faccre, to do, sig¬ 
nifies not easy to be done. Obstacle, in 
Latin obsiactdum, from oh, in the way, 
and stare, to stand, signifies the thing 
that stands in the way between a per¬ 
son and the object he has in view. 
Impediment, in Latin impedimentum, 
from impedio, compounded of in, in, 
and pedes, feet, signifies something 
that entangles the feet. 

All these terms include in their sig¬ 
nification that which interferes either 
with the actions or views of men: the 
difficulty lies most in the nature and 
circumstances of the thing itself; the 
obstacle and impediment consist of that 
which is external or foreign: a difficulty 
interferes with the completion of any 
work; an obstacle interferes with the 
attainment of any end; an impediment 
interrupts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one’s wishes: a diffi¬ 
culty embarrasses, it suspenas the 
powers of acting or deciding; an ob¬ 
stacle opposes itself, it is properly met 
in the way, and intervenes between us 
and our object; an impediment shackles 
and puts a stop to our proceedings: we 
speak of encountering a difficulty, sur¬ 
mounting an obstacle, and removing an 
impediment: the disposition of the 
mind often occasions more difficulties in 
negotiations than the subjects them¬ 
selves; the eloquence of Demosthenes 
was the greatest obstacle which Philip 
of Macedon experienced in his political 
career; ignorance of the language is 
the greatest impediment which a for¬ 
eigner experiences in the pursuit of 
any object out of his own country. 

See also Objection. 

DIFFIDENCK. See Distrust. 
DIFFIDENT. See Modest. 
DIFFUSE, Prolix. Both mark de¬ 
fects of style opposed to brevity. Dif¬ 
fuse, in Latin diffusus, participle of 
diffundere, to pour out or spread wide, 
marks the quality of being extended 
in space. Prolix comes from Latin pro, 
beyond, and liquere, to flow (whence 
liquid, liquor, etc.), and means flowing 
beyond bounds, overflowing. i 

The diffime is properly opposed to the 

E recise; the prolix to the concise or 
iconic. A diffuse writer is fond of 
amplification, he abounds in epithets. 


tropes, figures, and illustrations; the 
prolix writer is fond of circumlocution, 
minute details, and trifling particulars. 
Diffuseness is a fault only in degree and 
according to circumstances; prolixity 
is a positive fault at all times. The 
former leads to the use of words un¬ 
necessarily; the latter to the use of 
phrases, as well as words, that are al¬ 
together useless: the diffuse style has 
too much of repetition: the prolix style 
abounds in tautology. Diffuseness often 
arises from an exuberance of imagina¬ 
tion; prolixity from the want of imag¬ 
ination; on the other hand, the former 
maybe coupled with great superficiality 
and the latter with great solidity. 
Modem writers have fallen into the 
error of diffuseness. Lord Clarendon 
and many English writers preceding 
him are chargeable with prolixity. 

See also Spread. 

DIGEST. See Abridgment; Dis¬ 
pose. 

DIGNIFIED. See Magisterial. 

DIGNITY. See Honor; Pride. 

DIGRESS, Deviate. Both in the 
original and the accepted sense, these 
words express going out of the ordi¬ 
nary course; but digress is used only 
in particular, and deviate in generm 
cases. We digress only in a narrative, 
whether written or spoken; we deviate 
in actions as well as in words, in our 
conduct as well as in writings. Digress 
is mostly taken in a good or indifferent 
sense, demote'in an indifferent or bad 
sense. Although frequent digressions 
are faulty, yet occasionally it is neces¬ 
sary to digress for the purpose of ex¬ 
planation; every deviation is bad which 
is not sanctioned by the necessity of 
circumstances. 

DILATE, Expand. Dilate, in Latin 
dilato, from dis, apart, and latvs, wide, 
that is, to make very wide. Expand, 
in Latin expando, compounded of ex 
and pandere, to spread, to appear or 
show, signifying to set forth or lay 
open to view by spreading out. 

The idea of drawing anything out so 
as to occupy a greater space is common 
to these terms in opposition to contract¬ 
ing. A bladder dilates on the admis¬ 
sion of air, or the heart dilates with joy; 
knowledge expands the mind, or a per¬ 
son’s views expand with circumstances. 
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DILATORY. See Slow. 

DILIGENT, ExFEDmotrs, Prompt. 
All these terms mark the quality of 
quickness in a commendable degree. 
Diligent, from dUigere, to love, marks 
the interest one takes in doing some¬ 
thing; he is diligent who loses no time, 
who keeps close to the work from in- 
’^lination. Expeditiom comes from the 
Latin expedio, from ex, out, and pes, 
pedis, foot, which meant originally to 
get one’s foot out, to set off with speed. 
He who is expedUious applies himself 
to no other thing that offers; he finishes 
ever5d;hing in its turn. Prompt, from 
the Latin promo, to draw out or make 
ready, marks one’s desire to get ready; 
he is prompt who sets about a thing 
without delay, so as to make it ready. 
Idleness, dilatoriness, and slowness are 
the three defects opposed to these 
three qualities. The diligent man goes 
to his work willin^y, and applies to 
it assiduously; the expeditious man 
gets it finished quickly; the prompt 
man sets about it readily and gets it 
finished immediately. It is necessary 
to be diligent in the concerns which 
belong to us, to be expeditious in any 
business that requires to be terminated, 
to be prompt in the execution of orders 
that are given to us. 

See also Active; Sebxjlous. 

DIM. See Dark. 

DIMINISH. See Abate. 

DIMINUTIVE. See Little. 

DIOCESE. See Bishopric. 

DIP. See Dabble. 

DIPLOMACY. See Tact. 

DIRECT, Regulate, Dispose. We 
direct for the instruction of individuals; 
we regulcbte for the good order or con¬ 
venience of many. 

To direct is personal, it supposes au¬ 
thority; to regulate is general, it sup¬ 
poses superior information. An officer 
directs the movements of his men in 
military operations; the steward or 
master of the ceremonies regulates the 
whole concerns of an entertainment: 
the director is often a man in power; 
the regulator is always the man of 
business; the latter is frequently em¬ 
ployed to act under the former. 

To direct is always used with regard 
to others; to regulate, frequently with 
regard to ourselves. One person di- 


reds another according to Ms let¬ 
ter judgment: he regidates his own 
conduct by principles or circum¬ 
stance. 

But ^metimes the word dired is 
taken in the sense of giving a direction 
to an object, and it is then distinguished 
from regulate, which signifies to deter¬ 
mine the measure and other circum¬ 
stance. 

To dispose, from Latin dis, and 
French poser, for derivation of which 
see Compose, signifying to put apart 
for a particular purpose, suppose 
superior power like direct, and su¬ 
perior wisdom like regulate; whence 
the term has been applied to the Al¬ 
mighty, who is styled the Supreme Dis^ 
poser of events, and by the poets to 
the heathen deities. 

See also Conduct; Straight. 

Direction, Address, Superscription ,— 
Direction marks that which directs. 
Address is that which address^. 
Superscription, from super, above, and 
scrihere, to write, signifies that which 
is written over. 

Although these terms may be used 
promiscuously for one another, yet they 
have a peculiarity of si^ification by 
which their proper use is defined: a 
direction may serve to direct to places 
as well as to persons: an address is 
never used but in direct application to 
the person: a superscription has more 
respect to the thing than the person. 
A direction may be written or verbal; 
an address in this sense is always writ¬ 
ten; a superscription must not only 
be written, but either on or over some 
other thing: a direction is given to such 
as go in search of persons and places; 
it ought to be clear and particular: an 
address is put either on a card and a 
letter or in a book; it ought to be suit¬ 
able to the station and situation of the 
person addressed: a superscription is 
placed at the head of other writings, 
or over tombs and pillars; it ought to 
be appropriate. 

Direction, Order. — Direction (see 
Direct). Order (see Command). 

Direction contains most of instruc¬ 
tion in it; order, most of authority. Di¬ 
rections should be followed, orders 
obeyed. It is necessary to direct those 
who are unable to act for themselves: 
it is necessary to order those whose 
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biisin^s it is to execute the orders. 
DirectioTis given to servants and chil¬ 
dren must be eiear, simple, and precise; 
orders to tradespeople may be partic- 
tilar or general. Directions extend to 
the moral conduct of others, as well as 
the ordinary concerns of life; orders 
confined to the personal conven¬ 
ience of the individu^. A parent di¬ 
rects a child as to his behavior in com¬ 
pany, or as to his conduct when he 
enters life; a teacher directs his pupil 
in the choice of books, or in the dis¬ 
tribution of his studies: the master 
gives orders to his attendants to be in 
waiting for Him at a certain hour; or 
he gives orders to his tradesmen to 
provide what is necessary. 

See also Kky. 

Directlyj Immediately^ Instantlyy In- 
stantaneausly.—Directly dgnifies in a 
direct or straight manner. Immediately 
signifies without any medium or in¬ 
tervention, Instantly and imtantor- 
neously, from instant, signifies in an 
instant.. 

^ Directly is most applicable to the ac¬ 
tions of men; immediately and instant¬ 
ly to either actions or events. Directly 
refers to the interruptions which may 
intentionaJiy delay the commence¬ 
ment of any work; immediately in gen¬ 
eral refers to the space of time that 
intervenes, A diligent person goes di¬ 
rectly to his work; he suffers nothing to 
draw him aside: good news is immedi- 
spread abroad upon its arrival; 
nothing intervenes to retard it. /m- 
mediately and instantly, or instanta- 
necmsly, both mark a quick succession of 
events, but the latter in a much stronger 
degree than the former. Immediately 
is negative; it expresses simply that 
nothing intervenes; instantly is posi¬ 
tive, signifying the very existing mo¬ 
ment in which the thing happens. A 
person who is of a willing disposition 
goes or runs immediately to the asi^sb- 
ance of another; but the ardor of af¬ 
fection impels him to fly instantly to his 
relief, as he sees the danger. A sur-; 
geon does not proceed directly to dre^l 
a wound: he &st examines it in order 
to ascertain its nature: men of lively 
minds immediately see the source of 
their own errors: people of delicate 
feelings are in^ntly alive to the 
slightest breach of decorum. A course 


of proceeding is direct, the consequence 
are immediate, and the effects in¬ 
stantaneous. 

DIRIGIBLE. See Aircbatt. 

DIRTY. See Squalib. 

DISABILITY. See Inability. 

DISADVANTAGE, Injury, Hurt, 
Detriment, Prejubice. Disadvan¬ 
tage implie the absence of an advan¬ 
tage, which see. Injury, in Latin in¬ 
juria, from in, not, and jus, juris, right, 
properly signifie what is contrary to 
right or justice, but extends in its 
sense to every loss or deficiency which 
is occasioned. Burt, Middle English 
kurten, from Old French hurter, meant 
to strike or dash against, hence to in¬ 
jure. Detriment, in Latin detrimentum, 
from detritwn and deterrere, to wear 
away, sigmfies the effect of being worn 
out. Prejudice, in the improper sense 
of the word (see Bias), implies the ill 
which is supposed to result from pre¬ 
judice. 

Disadvantage is rather the absence of 
a good; injury is a positive evil: the 
want of education may frequently be 
a disadvantage to a person by retarding 
his advancement; the ill word of an¬ 
other may be an injury by depriving 
him of friends. Disadvantage, there¬ 
fore, is apphed to such things as are of 
of an adventitious nature: the injury, 
to that which is of essential impor¬ 
tance. 

Hurt, detriment, and prejudice are all 
species of injuries. Injury, in general, 
implies whatever ill befalls an object 
by the external action of other objects, 
whether taken in relation to physical 
or moral evil, to persons or to things; 
hurt is that species of injv^ which is 
produced by more direct violence; too 
close an application to study is in- 
jurious to the health; reading by an 
improper light is hur^ul to the eyes; 
so in a moral sense, the light reaaimg 
which a circulating library supphes is 
often injuricms to the morals of young 
people; all violent affections are hurt¬ 
ful to the mind. 

DetriTnent and prejudice are ^ecies 
of injmy which affect only the out- 
w^d circumstances of a person 07/ 
thing, the former imply^ what may 
lessen the value of an object, the latter 
what may lower it in the esteem of 
others. Whatever affects the stability 
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of a merchant's caredit is highly detri- 
fTimial to Ms interests: whateyer is 
ptjudicial to the character of a man 
should not be made the subject of in¬ 
discriminate eonyeraation. 

DISAFFKCTIOH, Dislotalty. Dis¬ 
affection m general: dislopalty is par¬ 
ticular; it is a species of disaffection. 
Men are disaffected to the government, 
disloyal to their prince. Disaffection 
may be said with regard to any form of 
government; disloyally, only with re¬ 
gard to monarchy. Although both 
terms are commonly employed in a 
bad sense, yet the former does not al¬ 
ways convey the unfavorable meaning 
which is attached to the latt^. A 
man may have reasons to think himself 
justified in disaffection, but he will 
never attempt to offer anything in justi¬ 
fication of disloyally. A usurped gov¬ 
ernment will have many disaffecled sub¬ 
jects with whom it must deal leniently; 
the best king may have disloycd sub¬ 
jects, upK)n whom he must exercise the 
rigor of the law. Many were disaffecled 
to the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, 
because they would not be disloyal to 
their king. 

DISAGREE- See Diffeb. 

DISAPPEAR, Vanish. To disap¬ 
pear signifies not to appear (see Am). 
Vanish, in French Svanouir, Latin ev- 
aneo or evanesco, compounded of e 
and vanescere, to become empty, from 
vanus, empty, signifies to go out of 
sight. 

To disappear compreh^ds no p^- 
ticular mode of action; to pom^ in^ 
^udes in it the idea of a rapid motion. 
A thing disappears either gradually or 
suddenly; it vardshes on a sudden; it 
disappears in the ordinair course of 
things; it nanishes by an unusual effort, 
a supematmal or a magic power. Any 
object that recedes or moves away will 
soon disappear; in fairy tales things are 
made to vanish the instant they are 
beheld. To disappear is often a tempo¬ 
rary action; to vanish generally con- 
v^s Ae idea of being permanently lost 
to m^t- The stars appear apd 
disappear in the firmament; lightning 
mmishes with a rapidity that is un¬ 
equalled. 

DISAPPOINT. See Defeat, 

DISAPPROBATION. See Dis- 
WiEASimE. 


DISAPPROVE, DisniKE- To dm- 
apprmm is not to approve, or to think 
not good. To dislike is not to like, or 
to find unlike or unsuitable to one's 
wishes. 

Disapprom is an act of the judgment; 
dislike is an act of the will or the affec¬ 
tion. To approve or disapj^om is pe¬ 
culiarly the part of a superior, or one 
who determines the conduct of others; 
to dislike is altogether a personal act, 
in which the feelings of the individual 
are consulted. It is a misuse of the 
judgment to disapprom where we need 
only dislike; it is a perversion of the 
jud^ent to dimpprme because we 
dislike. 

DISASTER. See Calamity. 

DISAVOW, Deny, Disown. To 
disavow, from dis and avow (^e Ac¬ 
knowledge), is to avow that a thing 
is not: deny is to assert that a thing is 
not: disown, from dis and own, is to 
assert that a person or thing is not 
one's own or do^ not belong to one. 
A disavowal is a general declaration; 
a denied is a particular abortion; the 
former is made voluntarily and unasked 
for, the latter is always in direct an¬ 
swer to a charge: we disavow in mat¬ 
ters of general interest where truth only 
is concOTied; we deny in matters of 
personal interest where the character 
or feelings are implicated. What is 
disavowed is generally in support of 
truth; what is denied may often be in 
direct violation of truth: an hon^ 
mind will always disavow whatever has 
bem erroneously attributed to it; a 
timid person sometime denies what 
he knows to be true from a fear of the 
consequ^c^. 

Demy is i^d c£ things that a>neem 
others as well as ourselves; disotm only 
of thir^ in wMch one is peim>nally 
concerned or supposed to be so. De¬ 
nial is employed for events or indiffer¬ 
ent matters; disowning extends to what¬ 
ever one can own or poi^ess: a person 
denies that there is any truth in the 
asi^rtion of another; he disowns aU 
participation in any affair. Oxxr verac¬ 
ity or judgment is often the only thing 
implicatea in the denied: our guilt or 
ianacenoe, honor or dishonor, is im¬ 
plicated in what we disown. 

DISAVOWED. See Neutkao. 

DISBELIEF, Unbelief. Disheli^ 
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properly implies the beliemng that a 
thing is not, or refusing to believe that 
it is. Unbelief expresses properly a 
believing the contrary of what one has 
believed before: disbelief is most appli¬ 
cable to the ordinary events of life; 
unbelief to serious matters of opinion: 
our disbelief of the idle tales which are 
told by beggars is justified by the fre¬ 
quent detection of their falsehood; our 
Saviour had compassion on Thomas for 
his unbelief, and gave him such evi¬ 
dences of His identity as dissipated 
every doubt. 

DISCARD. See Dismiss. 

DISCERN. See Perceive. 

DISCERNMENT, Penetration, 
Discrimination, Judgment. Discern¬ 
ment expresses the power of discerning 
(see Perceive). Penetration denotes 
the act or power of penetrating, from 
penetrate, in Latin penetratus, parti¬ 
ciple of penetrare, from penittis, within, 
and pentcs, the inner part of a sanc¬ 
tuary, signifj^g to see into the in¬ 
terior. Discrimination denotes the act 
or power of discriminating, from dis¬ 
criminate, in Latin discriminatus, par¬ 
ticiple of discrimino, to make a diner- 
ence. Judgment denotes the power of 
judging, from judge, in Latin judico, 
compounded oi jus, right, and dicere, 
signifying to pronounce right. 

The first three of these terms do not 
express different powers,'but different 
modes of the same power; namely, the 
power of seeing intellectually, or exert¬ 
ing the intellectual sight. Discernment 
is not so powerful a mode of intellectual 
vision as penetration; the former is a 
common faculty, the latter is a higher 
degree of the same faculty; it is the 
power of seeing quickly, apd seeing in 
spite of all that intercepts the sight and 
keeps the object out of view: a man of 
common discernment discerns charac¬ 
ters which are not concealed by any 
particular disguise; a man of penetra¬ 
tion is not to be deceived by any arti¬ 
fice, however thoroughly cloaked or 
secured, even from suspicion. Discern¬ 
ment and penetration serve for the dis¬ 
covery of individual things by their 
outward marks; discrimination is em- 
loyed in the discovery of differences 
etween two or more objects; the for¬ 
mer consists of simple observation, the 
latter combines also comparison: dis¬ 


cernment and penetration are great aids 
toward discrimination; he who can dis¬ 
cern the springs of human action or 
penetrate the views of men will be most 
fitted for discriminating between the 
characters of different men. 

Although judgment derives much as¬ 
sistance from the three former opera¬ 
tions, it is a totally distinct power: 
these only discover the things that are 
acting on external objects by seeing 
them: the judgment is creative; it 
produces by deduction from that which 
passes inwardly. Discernment and the 
others are speculative; they are di¬ 
rected to that which is to be known, 
and are confined to present objects; 
they serve to discover truth and false¬ 
hood, perfections and defects, motives 
and pretexts: the judgment is practical; 
it is directed to that which is to be done, 
^d extends its views to the future; 
it m^ks the relations and connections 
of things; it foresees their consequences 
and effects. 

Of discernment, we say that it is 
clear; it serves to remove all obscurity 
and confusion: of penetration we say 
that it is acute; it pierces every veil 
which falsehood draws before truth, 
and prevents us from being deceived: 
of discrimination we say that it is nice; 
it renders our ideas accurate and 
serves to prevent us from confounding 
objects; of judgment we say that it is 
solid or sound; it renders the conduct 
prudent and prevents us from com¬ 
mitting mistakes or involving ourselves 
in embarrassments. 

When the question is to estimate the 
real qualities of either persons or things, 
we exercise discernment; when it is re¬ 
quired to lay open that which art or 
cunning has concealed, we must exer¬ 
cise penetration; when the question is 
to determine the proportions and de¬ 
grees of qualities in persons or things, 
we must use discrimination; when 
called upon to take any step or act 
any part, we must employ judgment. 
Discernment is more or less indispen¬ 
sable for every man in private or public 
stations; he who has the most pro¬ 
miscuous dealings with men has the 
greatest need of it: penetration is of 
peculiar importance for princes" and 
statesmen: discrimination is of great 
utility for all who have to determine 
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the character and mmta of others: 
judgment is an absolute requisite for all 
to whom the execution or management 
of concerns is intrusted. 

See also Gumption. 

DISCHARGE. See Dismiss. 

DISCIPLE. SeeScHOLAB. 

DISCLAIM, Disown, Disclaim and 
disown are both personal acts respect¬ 
ing the individual who is the agent; 
to disclaim to throw off a claim, as 
to disoam (see Disavow) is not to ad¬ 
mit as one^s own; as claim, from the 
Latin damo, signifies to declare with 
a loud tone what we want as our own; 
so to disclaim is, with an equally loud 
or positive tone, to ^ve up a claim: 
this is a more positive act than to 
disown, which may be performed by 
insinuation or by the mere abstaining 
to own. He who feels himself dis¬ 
graced by the actions that are done by 
his nation or his family will be ready 
to disclaim the very name which he 
bears in common with the offending 
party; an absurd pride sometimes im¬ 
pels men to disown their relationship 
to those who are beneath them in ex¬ 
ternal rank and condition: an honest 
mind will disclaim all light to praise 
which it feels not to belong to itself; 
the fear of ridicule sometimes makes 
a man disown that which would re¬ 
dound to his honor. 

DISCLOSE. See Publish; TJn- 
coveb; Unveil. 

X^ISCOIVKPOSiE* See Abash; Dis— 

OBDER. 

DISCONCERT. See Abash; Bae- 
ele; Disordeb; Snub. 

DISCONTINUE. See Cease. 

DISCORD, Strife. Discord comes 
from Latin dis, apart, and the stem 
cord, heart, signifying a lack of hannony 
between two people, but now it is con¬ 
sciously used as a metaphor in which 
it derives its signification from the 
harshness produced in music by the 
clashing of two strings which do not 
suit with each other; whence, in the 
moral sense, the chords of the mind 
which come into an unsuitable col¬ 
lision produce a discord. Strife comes 
from the word strive, to denote the 
action of striving, that is, in any angry 
manner (see Contend); where there 
is strife there must be discord; but 
there may be discord without strife; 


discard conskts mcM in the feeling; 
strife a>nsists most in the outward ac¬ 
tion. Discord evinces itself in various 
ways; by looks, words, or actions: 
strife displays itself in words or acts 
of violence. Discord is fatal to the 
happiness of families; strife is the 
greatest enemy to peace between neigh¬ 
bors; discord arose between the god¬ 
desses on the apple being thrown into 
the assembly; Homer commences Ms 
poem with the strife that took plac^ 
between Agamemnon and Achilles. 
Discord may arise from mere difference 
of opinion; strife is in general occa¬ 
sion^ by some matter of personal in- 
ter^t; discord in the councils of a 
nation is the almost certain fore¬ 
runner of its ruin; the common prin¬ 
ciples of politeness forbid strife among 
persons of good breeding. 

See also Dissension. 

DISCOURAGE. See Deter. 

DISCOURSE. See Speak. 

DISCOVER, Manifest, Declare. 
The idea of making known is conveyed 
by all th^e terms; but discover, which 
signifies simply to take off the covering 
from anything, expresses l^s than 
manifest (see Apparent), and that than 
declare (see Declare): we discover by 
any means direct or indirect; we mani^ 
fest by unquestionable marks; we (ie- 
clare by express words: talents and 
dispositions discover themselves; paor- 
ticMar feelings and sentiments mani^ 
fest themselves; fact^ opinions, and 
sentiments are declarea; ch^ddren early 
discover a turn for some particular art 
or science; a person manifests Ms re¬ 
gard for another by unequivocal proofs 
of kindness; a person of an open dis¬ 
position is apt to declare his soitiments 
without disguise. 

Animals or unconscious agents may 
be said to discover, as tMngs discover 
symptoms of decay; but persons only, 
or tMngs personified, manifest or de¬ 
clare; cruelty may be manifested by 
actions; the works of the creation de¬ 
clare the wisdom of the Creator- 

See also Detect; Find; Spy; Un¬ 
cover. 

DISCREDIT, Disgrace, Reproach, 
Scandal. Discredit signifies the loss of 
credit; disgrace, the loss of grace, favor, 
or esteem; reproach stands for the 
tMng that deserves to be reproctchecL 
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and mended com^ from Gr^ tricm^aXo^y | 
Latin smndMumy a stumbEng-blc^k^ 
from the root fotmd in mcendy signify- 
ing to step or jump. The conduct of 
men in their various relations with 
one another may give rise to the un- 
%vorable sentiment which is expressed 
in common by th^e terms. Things are 
^d to reflect discredit or disgrace, or 
to bring vi^proach or scandal on the in- 
^viduM. These terms seem to rise in 
Ben^ one upon the other: disgrace is a 
stronger term than discredit, reproach 
than disgr€^,^ds(xmdal thanreproacA. 

LHsarMU interferes with a man’s 
credU or respectabihty; disgrace marks 
him out as an object of unfavorable 
distinction; reproach makes him a sub¬ 
ject of reproachful conversation; scan^ 
dal makes him an object of offence or 
even abhorrence. As regularity in 
hours, regularity in habits or modes of 
living, regularity in payments, are a 
vredit to a family, to is any deviation 
Jrom this order to its discredit: as moral 
rectitude, kindness, charity, and benev¬ 
olence serve to insure the good-will 
and esteem of men, so do instances of 
unfair dealing, cruelty, inhumanity, 
and an uiafeeling temper tend to the dis¬ 
grace of the offender: as a life of dis¬ 
tinguished virtue or particular in¬ 
stances of moral excellence may cause 
a man to be spoken of in strong terms 
of commendation, so will flagrant 
atrocities or a course of i mm orality 
cause his name and himself to be the 
general subject of reproach: as the 
profession of a Christian with a con¬ 
sistent practice is the greatest orna¬ 
ment which a man can put on, so is the 
profession with an inconsistent prac¬ 
tice the greatest deformity that can be 
witnessed; it is calculated to bring a 
scandal on religion itself in the eyes 
of those who do not know and feel its 
intrinsic excellences. 

Discredit and disgrace are negative 
qualities, and apply properly to the out¬ 
ward and adventitious circumstances of 
a person; but reproach and scandal are 
something positive and have respect to 
the moral character. A man may 
bring discredit or disgrace upon himself 
by trivial or indifferent things; but re¬ 
proach or scandal follows only the vio¬ 
lation of some positive law, moral or 
divine. 


The term r&pToach is also taken 
the object of reproach, and scandal fof 
the object of scandal. 

See also Disgrace. 

DISCRKTION. See Juboment. 
discriminate;. See Distin^ 

GUISH. 

DISCRIMINATION. See Discern¬ 
ment. 

DISCUSS, Exameot. Discuss, in 
Latin discussus, participle of disauMo, 
from die, apart, and quatere, to shake, 
signifies to shake asunder or to sepa¬ 
rate thoroughly so as to ^e the whole 
composition. Examine, in Latin ex¬ 
amino, comes from examen, the middle 
beam, or thread, by which the poise 
of the balance is held, because the 
judgment holds the balance in exam¬ 
ining. 

The intellectual operation expressed 
by these terms is applied to objects 
that cannot be immediately discerned 
or understood, but they vary both in 
mode and degree. Discussion is alto¬ 
gether carried on by verbal and per¬ 
sonal communication; examination pro¬ 
ceeds by reading, reflection, and ob¬ 
servation; we often examine, therefore, 
!by discussion, which is properly one 
mode of examination; a discussion is al¬ 
ways carried on by two or more per¬ 
sons; an examination may be carried 
on by one only: politics are a frequent 
: though not always a pleasant subject 
of disevesion in social meetings; com¬ 
plicated questions cannot be too 
thoroughly examined. 

DISDAIN. See Contemn; Haugh¬ 
tiness. 

DISDAINFUL. See Contemptu¬ 
ous. 

DISEASE. See Disorder. 

DISEXA.SED. See Sick. 

DISENGAGE, Disentangle, Ex¬ 
tricate. Disengage signifies to make 
free from an engagement. Disentangle 
is to get rid of an entanglement. Extri¬ 
cate, in Latin extricatus, from ex and 
triew, difficulties, impediments. As to 
engage signifies simply to bind, and 
erdcmgle signifies to bind in an involved 
manner (for derivation and meaning 
see Embarrass), to disentangle is 
naturally applied to matters of great¬ 
er diffi.culty and perplexity than to 
disengage; and as the term ^ricate. 
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includes tlie idea of that which would suppose® pecuHar art aaid dmgu m1 ' 
hold fast and keep within a tight in- the accoinplisinnait. It is dwhm^ 
TOlvement, it is employed with re- to take anything frcm anotha* which 
spect to matters of the greatest pos- does not belong to one^s self; it is 
sible embarrassment and intricacy: knavish to get it by fmud or artifice, or 
A-e may be disengaged from an oath; by imposing on the confidence of an- 
disentangled from pecuniary dfficul- other. We may present pmc- 

ties; extricated from a perplexity; it tices by ordinary means of !»^urity; 
is not right to expect to be disengaged but we must not trust oiin^Ives in the 
from all the duties which attach to company of knavish people if we do 
men as members of society; he who not wish to be oYmmched. 
entesrs into metaphysical disquisitions DISHONOI^ Disoisac:^ Shawb. 
must not expect to be soon Dishonor mgnifi^ what does away 

when a general has committed hiinself honor. Disgrace (s^ D®aKAi)B). ShMm 
by coming into too close a contact with dgnifies what produce shame. Dis- 
a very superior force, he sometimes honor deprives a pen^n of thc^ out- 
may be able to extricate himself from ward marks of honor which men look 
his awkward situation by his general- for according to their rank and station^ 
ship. or it is the state of being dishonor&d or 

DISENTANGLE. See Disengage, less thought of and esteemed than on# 
DISFIGURE. See Deface. wishes. Disgrace deprives a man of th# 

DISGRACE. See Abase; Dis- favor and kmdn^ which he has here- 
credit; Dishonor. tofore received from others, or it is the 

DISGUISE. See Concbad. state of being positively cast off by 

DISGUST, Loathing, Nattsea. those who have before favored him or 
Disgmtj from dis and gmtare, to taste, by whom he ought to be looked up<m 
from Latin gmtus, the taste, denotes ^with favor. It is the fault of the indi- 
the aversion of the taste to an object, vidual that causes the disgrace. Shame 
Locdhing (see Abhor). Namea, in expresses more than disgrace; it is oc- 
Latin nausea^ from the Gi^k wmg, a casioned by direct mor^ turpitude or 
ship, properly denotes seasickness. that of which one ought to be ashamed. 

Disgust is less than looJthing, and that The fear of dishonor acts as a laud^le 
than nausea. When applied to sensible stimulus to the discharge of one’s duty; 
objects, we are disgusted with dirt; we the fear of disgrace or shame serv^ to 
loathe the smell of food if we have a prevent the commission^ of vio^ or 
sicHy appetite; we nauseate medicine: crimes. A soldier feels it a dishonor 
and when applied metaphorically we not to be placed at the posfc of danger, 
are with affectation; wetoathe but he is not always sufficiently alive 

the endearments of those who are of- to the disgrace of b^ng punMt^, nor 
fensive; we nauseate all the enjoy- is he deterred from his irregularities by 
ments of Iffe after having made ^ the open ^lame to which he is TOme- 
intemperate use of them and <&- times put in the prepuce of Ms fdlow- 
coyered their inanity. solffiers. 

See also Disdike. As epithets they likewise rise in 

DISEEEARTEN* See Abash; De- sense and are distinguished by other 
TER. characteristics: a dzshonoroMe mtion 

DISHONEST, Knavish. Dishonest is that which violates the principles of 
marks the contrary to honest; knavish honor; a action is that wMch 

mfl.rka the Hkeness to a hnavey from reflects disgraice; a shameful action is 
Anglo-Saxon cnapa, a boy, German that of which one ought to be fully 
hnmey a boy, a boy-servant; hence ashamed: it is very dishonorable for a 
some one as mischievous and un- man not to keep his word; very dis- 
reliable as boy-servants Were likely graceful for a gentleman to as^ciate 
to be. Dishomst characteriz?es sim- with those who are Hs inferiors in 
ply the mode of ojstion].knavish char- station and education; very shameful 
acterizes the ag^t as well as the action: for him to use his rank and influence 
what is dishonest violates the estab- over the lower orders only to mislead 
lished laws of man; what is knavish them from their duty. The sense 
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what is diskonorcMe is to the supmor 
what the sense of the disgraceful is to 
the inferior, but the sense of what is 
shameful is independent of rank or 
^>ation, and forms a part of that moral 
&ende which is inherent in the breast 
of every rational creature. Whoever, 
therefore, cherishes in himself a lively 
i^nse of what is dishonorable or dis¬ 
graceful is tolerably secure of never 
committing anything that is shameful. 

See also Disgrace. 

DISINCLINATION. See Dislike. 

DISJOIN. See Separate. 

DISJOINT, Dismember. Di^oini 
signifies to separate at the joint. Dis- 
memher signifies to separate the mem¬ 
bers. 

The terms here spoken of derive their 
distinct meaning and application from 
the signification of the words joint and 
member. A limb of the body may be 
disjointed if it be so put out of the joint 
that it cannot act; but the body itself 
is dismernbered when the difierent limbs 
or parts are separated from one another. 

So in the metaphorical sense our 
ideas are said to be disjointed when 
they are so thrown out of their order 
that they do not fall in with one an¬ 
other; and kingdoms are said to be 
dismembered where any part or parts 
are separated from the rest. 

DISLIKK, Displeasure, Dissaits- 
KACTioisr, Distaste, Disgust. Dislike 
(see Aversion). Displeasure sigmfies 
the opposite to pleasure. Dissatisfao 
tion is the opposite to satisfaction. 
Distaste is the opposite to an agreeable 
taste. 

Dislike and dissatisfaction denote the 
feeling or sentiment produced either by 
ersons or things; displeasure^ that pro- 
uced by persons only: distaste and dis¬ 
gust, that produced by things only. In 
regard to persons, dislike is the senti¬ 
ment bf equals and persons uncon¬ 
nected; displeasure and dissatisfaction, 
of superiors, or such as stand in some 
articular relation to one another, 
trangers may feel a dislike upon seeing 
each other: parents or masters may 
feel displeasure or dissatisfaction: the 
former sentiment is occasioned by sup¬ 
posed faults in the moral conduct of the 
child or servant; the latter by sup¬ 
posed defective services. I dislike a 
person for his assumption or loquacity; 


I am displeased with him for Ms care¬ 
lessness, mxA dissatisfied with Me labor. 
Displeasure is awakened by whatever 
is done amiss: dissatisfaction is caused 
by what happens amiss or contrary to 
our expectation. Accordingly, the 
word dissatisfaction is not confined to 
persons of a particular rank, but to 
the nature of the connection which sub¬ 
sists between them. Whoever does not 
receive what he thinks Mmself en¬ 
titled to from another is dissatisfied, 
A servant may be dissatisfied with the 
treatment he meets with from his 
master; and may be said, therefore, 
to express dissatisfaction, though not 
displeasure. 

In regard to things, dislike is a casu¬ 
al feeling not arising from^ any specific 
cause. A dissatisfaction is connected 
with our desires and expectations: we 
dislike the performance of an actor from 
one or many causes, or from no ap¬ 
parent cause; but we are dissatisfied 
with his performance if it fall short of 
what we were led to expect. In order 
to lessen the number of our dislikes we 
ought to endeavor not to dislike with¬ 
out a cause; and in order to lessen our 
dissatisfaction we ought to be moderate 
in our expectation. 

Dislike, distaste,^ and disgust rise on 
one another in their signification. Dis¬ 
taste expresses more than dislike, and 
disgust more than distaste. Dislike is 
a partial feeling, quickly produced and 
quickly subsiding; distaste is a settled 
feeling, gradually produced and perma¬ 
nent in its duration: disgust is either 
transitory or otherwise; momentarily 
or gradually produced, but stronger 
than either of the two others. Caprice 
has a great share in our likes and dis¬ 
likes: distaste depends upon the changes 
to which the constitution physically 
and mentally is exposed: disgust owes 
its origin to the nature of things and 
their natural operation on the minds 
of men. A child likes and dislikes his 
playthings without any apparent cause 
for the change of sentiment: after a 
long illness a person will frequently 
take a distaste to the food or the 
amusements wMch before afforded him 
much pleasure: what is indecent or 
filthy is a natural object of disgust to 
every person whose mind is not de¬ 
praved. It is good to suppress un- 
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founded dislikes; it is difficult to over¬ 
come a strong distaste; it is advisable 
to divert our attention from objects 
calculated to create dism^L 

See also Aversion; Disapprove. 

Dislike^ D-isinclination.—Dislike (see 
above). Disinclinaiwn is the reverse of 
inclination (see Attachment). Dislike 
applies to what one has or does; dis¬ 
inclination only to what one does: we 
dislike the thing we have, or dislike to 
do a thing; but we are disinclined only 
to do a thing. They express a similar 
feeling that differs in degree. Disincli¬ 
nation is but a small degree of dislike; 
dislike marks something contrary; dis¬ 
inclination does not amount to more 
than the absence of an inclination. 
None but a disobli^ng temper has a 
dislike to comply with reasonable re¬ 
quests; but the most obliging disposi¬ 
tion may have an occasional disinclinon 
tion to comply with a particular re¬ 
quest. 

DISLOYALTY. See Disaffection. 

DISMAL. See Dull. 

DISMANTLE. See Demolish. 

DISMAY, Daunt, Appal. Dismay 
comes from the Old French participle 
form, dismay^, of a verb compounded 
from Latin dis, privative, and Old 
High German magan, might or power. 
Daunt comes from Latin domare to 
tame, English tame being probably 
the same word originally. A'p'pcd^ 
compounded of the intensive ad and 
pallere, to grow pale, signifies to make 
pale with fear. 

The effect of fear on the spirit is 
strongly expressed by all these terms; 
but dismay expresses less than daunt, 
and this than appaU, We are dismayed 
by alarming circumstances; we are 
daunted by terrifying; we are appalled 
by horrid circumstances. A severe de¬ 
feat will dismay so as to lessen the force 
of resistance: the fiery glare from the 
eyes of a ferocious beast will daunt him 
w^o was venturing to approach: the 
sight of an apparition will appall the 
stoutest heart. 

DISMEMBER. See Disjoint 

DISMISS, Discharge, Disca^. 
Dismiss, in Latin dismissus, participle 
of dindtto, compounded of dis, away, 
and mittere, to send, sig nifi es to send 
away. Discharge i^gnifies to release 
from a charge. Discoid, in Spanish 


desfXKrtm^, compounded of des and OMtiMr, 
signifies to lay cards out or asde, to east 
them off. 

The idea of rCTioving to a distant is 
included in all these terms, but with 
various collateral circumstances. Dis¬ 
miss is the general term; discharge and 
discard are modes of dismis^ng: dismiss 
is applicable to persons of all stations, 
but used more particularly for the 
higher orders: discharge, on the other 
hand, is confined to those in a sub¬ 
ordinate station. A clerk is dis¬ 
miss^; a menial i^rvant is disckwged: 
an officer is dismissed; a soldier is 
discharged. 

Neither dismiss nor discharge defines 
the motive of the action: they are us^ 
indifferently for that which is volun¬ 
tary or the contrary: discard, on the 
contrary, always marks a dismisml that 
is not agreeable to the party discarded. 
A person may request to be distnissed 
or discharged, but never to be discarded. 
The dismissal or discharge frees a person 
from the obligation or necessity oi 
performing a certain duty; the dis¬ 
carding ^ throws him out of a desirable 
rank or station. 

They are all applied^ to things in the 
moral sense: we are said to dismiss our 
fears, to discharge a duty, and to discard 
a sentiment from the mind. 

DISORDER, Derange, Discon¬ 
cert, Discompose. Disorder signifies 
to put out of order. Derange, from de 
and range or rank, signifies to put out 
of the rank in which it was placed. 
Disconcert, to put out of the concert or 
harmony. Discompose, to put out of a 
state of composure. 

All these terms express the idea of 
putting out of order; but the latter 
three vary as to the mode or object 
of the action. The term disorder is 
used in a perfectly indefinite form, and 
might be applied to any object. As 
everything may be in order, so may 
ever^hing be disordered; yet it is 
seldom used except in regard to such 
things as have been in a natural order. 
Derange and disconcert are employed 
in speaking of such things as have 
been put into an artificial order. To 
derxmge is to disorder that which has 
been systematically arranged or put 
in a c^Hiain range; and to disconcert 
is to disorder that which has been put 
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togetlw by coneert or contriTance: ia also more general than the other 
thus the l^dy may be dward&red; a terms, for it comprehends every seri- 
man^s aJffairs or papers deranged; a ous and permanent disorder in the 
Bchame disconcerted. To discompose is animal economy, and is therefore of 
a ^peci^ of derangement in regard to universal application. The disorder is 
■toivial matters: thus a tucker, a frill, slight, partial, and transitory: the 
or a cap may be discomposed. The disease is deep-rooted and permanent. 
Rlig ht-AAt change of diet will disorder The dtsortfer may lie in the extremities: 
people of tender constitutions: mis- the dUease lies in the humors and 
fortune are apt to derange the affairs the vital parts. Occasional headaches, 
of the mwt prosperous: the unexpected colds, and what is merely cutaneous are 
return of a master to his home dis- termed disorders; fevers, dropsies, and 
concerts the schemes which have been the like are diseases. Distemper ia i 
formed by the domestics: those who used for such particularly as throw 
are particular as to their app^^anee the^ animal frame most completely out 
are careful not to have any part of of its temper or course, ana is conse- 
thdr dress discomposed. quently applied properly to virulent 

When applied to the mind, disorder disorders, such as the smallpo:^. 
and derange are said of the intellect; Malady has less of a technical sense 
disconcert and discompose of the ideas than the other terms; it refers more 
or spirits, the former denoting a per- to the suffering than to the state of 
manent state, the latter a temporary or the body. There rnay be many 
transient state. The mind is said to maladies where there is no disease; 
IS5 disordered when the faculty of but diseases are themselves in general 
ratiocination is in any degree inter- maladies. Our maladies are frequent- 
rupted; the intellect is said to be ly bom with us, but our diseases may 
derang^ when it is brought into a posi- come upon us at any time of life, 
tive state of incapacity for .action: Blindness is in itself a malady and 
persons are sometimes disordered in may be produced by a disease in the 
their minda for a time by particular eye. Our disorders are frequently 
occurrences who do not become actual- cured by abstaining from those tMngs 
fy deranged; a person is said to be dis- which caused them; the whole science 
concerted who suddenly loses his col- of medicine consists in finding out 
leotedness of thinking: he is said to be suitable remedies for our diseases; our 
discomposed who loses his regularity of maladies may be lessened with pa- 
feeling. A sense of shame is the most ti^ce, although they cannot always 
apt to disconcert: the more irritable the be alleviated or removed by art. 
temper the more easily one is discom- The terms disorder, disease, and dis- 
posed. temper may be applied with a similar 

See also Jumble. distinction to the mind as wed as the 

Disorder, Disease, Distemper, Malady, body. The disorders are either of a 
—Disorder signifies the state of being temporary or a permanent nature, 
out of ord^. Disease signifies the but, unless specified to the contrary, 
state of being ill at ease, from Old are understood to be temporary: 
French des, privative, and. aise, ease, diseases consist in vicious^ habits: our 
Distemper signifies the state of being distempers arise from the violent opera- 
out of temper or out of a due tempera- tions of passion; our maladies lie in 
ment. Malady is derived from the the injuries which the affections 00- 
Latin male^ habitus, badly settled, in ca^on. Any perturbation in the mind 
a had condition. is a disorder: avarice is a disease: 

these terms agree in thdr appli^ melancholy is a distemper as far as it 
cation to the state of the animal body^ throws the mind out of its bias; it is j 
Disorder is, as before, the general term, a malady as far as it occasions suffering, j 
and the other specific. In this general DISORDERED, See Topsy-turvy. 

sense disorder is altogether mdefinite; DISORDERDY^ See Irregular. 

but in its restricted sense it expresses DISOWN. See Disavow; Disclaim. 
less than all the rest: it is the mere DISPARAGE* Detract, Traduce, 
commencement of a disease: disease Depreciate, Degrade, Decry. Dis- 
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parage, compounded of dis and Late 
Latin paraticum, from par, equal, sig¬ 
nifies to make a thing uneqn^ or be¬ 
low what it ought to be. Detract (see 
Asperse). Traduce, from Latin tram, 
across, and diwere, to lead, signifies to 
carry from one to another that which 
is unfavorable. Depreciate, from the 
Latin preiium, a price, signifies to bring 
down the price. Degrade (see Abase). 
Deary signifies literally to cry down. 

The idea of lowering the value of an 
object is common to all these words, 
which differ in the circumstances and 
object of the action. Disparagement is 
the most indefinite in the manner: de¬ 
tract and traduce are specific in the forms 
by which an object, is lowered: dts- 
paragement respects the mental endow¬ 
ments and qualifications: detract and 
traduce are said of the moral character, 
the former, however, in a less specific 
manner than the latter. We disparage 
a man’s performance by speaking 
slightingly of it: we detract from the 
merits of a person by ascribing his suc¬ 
cess to ch^ce; we traduce him by 
handing about tales that are unfavor¬ 
able to his reputation: thiis authors are 
apt to disparage the writings of their 
rivals; or a soldier may detract from 
the sMll of his commander, or he may 
traduce him by relating scandalous 
reports. 

To disparage, detract, and traduce can 
be applied only to persons or that 
which is personal; depreciate, degrade, 
and decry, to whatever is an object of 
esteem; we depreciate and degrade, 
therefore, things as weE as persons, and 
decry things: to depreciate is, however, 
not so strong a term as to degrade, for 
the language which is employed to 
depreciate be mild compare with 
that used ioT*degroding: we may depr^ 
date an object by impKcation or in 
indirect terms, but harsh and unseemly 
epithets are employed for degrading: 
thus a man may be said to depreciate 
human nature who does not represent 
it as capable of its true elevation; he 
degrades it who ^boks it below the scale 
of rationality. We may depreciate or 
degrade an individuaT, a language, and 
the like; we decry measures and princi¬ 
ples: the former two are an act of an 
individual; llie latter is properly the 
act of many. Soma man have such 


perverted notions that they are always 
depredating whatever is esteemed ex¬ 
cellent in the world: they whose in¬ 
terests have stifled all feelings of hu¬ 
manity have degraded the |:wr Afri¬ 
cans in order to justify the enslaving 
of them: political partisans eommonly 
decry the measures of one party in 
order to exalt those of another. 

Disparage, Derogate, Degrade. — Du-^ 
parage (see above). Derogate, in Latin 
derogatus, from de, from, away, and 
rogare, to ask, meaning to ^'ask away/’ 
to repeal in part, signifies to take from 
a thing that which is claimed- Degrade 
(see ^asb). 

Disparage is here employed, not as 
the act of persons, but of things, in 
which case it is allied to derogate, but 
retains its indefinite and general sen^ 
as before: circumstances may disparage 
the performances of a writer, or they 
may derogate from the honors and dig¬ 
nities of an individual: it would be a 
high disparagement to an author to 
have it known that he had been guilty 
of plagiariimi; it derogaies from the 
dignity of a magistrate to take part In 
popular measures. To degrade is hare, 
as in the former case, a much stronger 
expression than the other two: what- 
eva* disparages or derogates does but 
take away a part from the value: but. 
whatever degrades a thing sinks it many 
degrees in the estimation of those in 
whose eyes it is degraded; in this man¬ 
ner religion is degraded by the low arts 
of its enthusiastic professors: whatever 
tends to the disparagement of learning 
or knowledge does injury to the cause 
of truth; whatever aerogedes from the 
dignity of a man in any office is apt to 
degrade the office itself. 

DISPARITY, Inbqitamty. Die- 
parity, from dis, negative, and por^ 
equal, means to be unequal. Tneqiud^ 
ity, from the Latin in, negative, and 
ceguus, even, dgnifies having no r^u- 
laxity. 

Disparity applies to two objects 
which should meet or stand in coalition 
with each oth^: inequality is appli¬ 
cable to those who are compared with 
each other: the disparity of age, situar- 
tion, and circumstances is to be con-^ 
sidered with regard to persons enters 
ing into a matrimonial connection 
the inequality in the portion of labor. 
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which is to be performed by two per- 
mns is a ground for the imgualiiy of 
their recompense: there is a great 
inequality in the chance of success 
where there is a disparity of acquire¬ 
ments in rival candidates: the dis¬ 
parity between David and Goliath was 
such as to render the success of the 
former more strikingly miraculous; 
the inequality in the conditions of men 
is not attended with corresponding 
ineqv/dity in their happiness. 

DISPASSIONATE, Coon. ^ Dispas¬ 
sionate is taken negatively, it marks 
merely the absence of passion; cool 
is taken positively, it marks an entire 
freedom from passion. 

Those who are prone to be passion¬ 
ate must learn to be dispassionate; 
those who are of a cool temperament 
will not suffer their passions to be 
roused. Dispassionate solely respects 
angry or irritable sentiments; cool 
respects any perturbed feeling: when 
we meet with an angry disputant it is 
necessa^ to be dispassionate in order 
to avoid quarrels; in the moment of 
danger our safety often depends upon 
our coolness. 

DISPEL, Dispebse. Dispel, from 
the Latin pellere, to drive, signifies to 
drive away. Disperse comes from Latin 
dis, apart, and spargere, to scatter, and 
means to scatter in all directions. . 

Dispel is a more forcible action than 
to disperse: we destroy the existence 
of a thing by dispelling it; we merely 
destroy the junction or cohesion of a 
bod^’' by dispersing it; the sun dispels 
the Clouds and darkness; the wind dis¬ 
perses the clouds or a surgeon dis¬ 
perses a tumor. 

DISPENSE, Distbibxjte. Dispense, 
from dis, asunder, and pendere, to 
weigh, to weigh out money, to bestow, 
sigiufies to bestow in different direc¬ 
tions; and distribute, from the Latin 
irihuere, to assign, signifies the same 
thing. Dispense is an indiscriminate 
action; distribute is a particularizing 
action: we dispense to all; we distrib¬ 
ute to each individually: nature dis¬ 
penses her gifts bountifully to all the 
inhabitants of the earth; a parent dis- 
JribiUes among his children different 
tokens of his parental tenderness. 
Dispense is an indirect action that has 
no immediate reference to the receiver; 


distribuie is a direct and personal action 
communicate by the giver to the re¬ 
ceiver: Providence dispenses His favors 
to those who put a sincere trust in Him; 
a prince distributes marks of his favor 
and preference among his courtiers. 

DISPERSE. See Dispex,: Spread. 

DISPLAY. See Show. 

DISPLEASE, Offend, Vex. Dis¬ 
please (see Dislike) naturally marks 
the contrary of pleasing. Offend, from 
Latin oh, against, andfendere, to strike, 
means, literally, to strike against. Vex, 
in Latin vexo, is a frequentative of ve- 
here, to carry (whence vehicle), signify¬ 
ing literally to toss up and do^. 

These words express the painful sen¬ 
timent which is felt by the supposed 
impropriety of another’s conduct. Dis¬ 
please is not always applied to that 
which personally concerns ourselves; 
although offend and vex have always 
more or less of what is personal in 
them: a superior may be displeased 
with one who is xmder his charge for 
improper behavior toward persons in 
general; he will be offended with him 
for disrespectful behavior toward him¬ 
self or neglect of his interests: circum¬ 
stances as well as actions serve to 
displease; a supposed intention or de¬ 
sign is requisite in order to offend; 
we may be displeased with a person or 
at a thing; one is mostly offended with 
the person; a child may be displeased 
at not having any particular liberty or 
indulgence granted to him; he may be 
offended with his playfellow for an act 
of incivility or unkindness. 

Displease respects mostly the inward 
state of feeling; offend and vex have 
most regard to the outward cause which 
provokes the feeling: a humorsome 
person may be displeased without any 
apparent cause, but a captious person 
will at least have some avowed trifle 
for which he is offended. Vex expresses 
more than offend; it marks, in fact, 
frequent efforts to offend, or the act 
of offending under aggravated circum¬ 
stances: we often unintentionally dis¬ 
please or offend, but he who vexes has 
mostly that object in view in doing: 
any instance of neglect displeases; any 
marked instance of neglect offends; any 
aggravated instance of neglect vexes. 
The feeling of displeasure is more per¬ 
ceptible and vivid than that of offence, 
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but it is less durable: the feeling of 
is as transitory as that of dis- 
pleasure, but stronger than either. LHs- 
pleast^e and vexaiion betray themselves 
by an angry wonl or look; offence dis¬ 
covers itself in the whole conduct: 
our displeasure is unjustifiable when it 
exceeds the measure of another's fault; 
it is a mark of great weakness to take 
offence at trifies; persons of the greatest 
irritability are exposed to the most 
frequent vexations. 

These terms may all be applied to 
the acts of unconscious agents on the 
mind. 

As epithets they admit of a similar 
distinction: it is very displeasing to 
parents not to meet with the most 
respectful attentions from children 
when they give them counsel; and such 
conduct on the part of children is 
highly offensive to God: when we meet 
with an offensive object we do most 
wisely to turn away from it: when we 
are troubled with vexatious affairs our 
best and only remedy is patience. 

Displeasure, Anger, Disapprobation. 
—Displeasure (seeDisuKu). Anger (for 
derivation see Angeb) . Disapprobation 
is the reverse of approbation (see 
Assent). 

Between displeasure and anger there 
(s a difference in the de^ee, the 
cause, and the consequence of the feel¬ 
ing: displeasure is always a softened 
and gentle feehng; anger is always a 
harsh feeling, and sometimes rises to 
vehemence and madness. Displeasure 
is ^ways produced by some adequate 
cause, real or supposed; but anger may 
be provoked by every or any cau^, ac¬ 
cording to the temper of the individual: 
displeasure is mostly satisfied with a 
simple, verbal expression; but anger, 
unless kept down with great force, al¬ 
ways seeks to return evil for evil. 
DisplecLSure and disapprobation are to 
be compared, inasmuch as they respect 
the conduct of those who are und^ the 
direction of others: displeasure is an 
act of the wiH, it is an angry sentiment; 
disapprobation is an act of the judg¬ 
ment, it is an opposite opinion: any 
mark of self-will in a child is calculated 
to excite displeasure; a mistaken choice 
in matrimony may produce disappro¬ 
bation in the parent. 

Displeasure is always produced by 


that which is already come to pa^; 
disapprci>atian may be felt upon that 
which is to take place; a master feels 
displeasure at the careiessn^ of Ms 
servant; a parent expr^s^ Ms dimp- 
probation of Ms son^s pro|^^ to leave 
his situation; it is sometimes prudent 
to check our displeasure, and mc^tiy 
prudent to express our disapprdmtion; 
the former cannot be expr^ed with¬ 
out inflicting pain; the latter cannot 
be withheld when required without the 
danger of misleading. 

See also Dislike. 

DISPOSAL, Disposition. Th^ 
words derive their different meaning 
from the verb to dispose, to wMch they 
owe their common origin. Disposal la a 
personal act; it depends upon the will 
of the individual: disposition is an act 
of the judgment; it depends upon the 
nature of the things. The removal of 
a tMng from one^s self is involved in 
a disposed; the good order of the thm^ 
is comprehended in their disposition. 
The disposal of property is in the hands 
of the rightful owner; the success of a 
battle often depends upon the right 
disposition of an army. 

Dispose, Arrange, Dimst.-' — Dispose, in 
French disposer, from Latin dis, apart, 
and French poser, is derived from 
Greek Travatg, a pause, not from Latin 
ponere (see Compose). Arrange (see 
CL.ASS). Digest, in Latin digestus, par¬ 
ticiple of digero, or dis, apart, and 
gerere, past participle gestus, to carry, 
signifies to gather apart with design- 

The idea of a systematic laying apart 
is common to all, and proper to the 
word dispose. We dispose when we 
arrange and digest; but we do not M- 
ways arrange and digest when we dis¬ 
pose; they differ in the circumstances 
and object of the action. There is less 
thought employed in disposing than in 
arranging and digesting; we may dis¬ 
pose ordinary matters by simply as¬ 
signing a place to each; in tMs manner 
trees are disposed in a row, but we 
arrange and digest by an intellectual 
effort; in the first case by putting those 
together wMch ought to go together, 
and in the latter case by both separat¬ 
ing that wMch is dissimilar ^d bring¬ 
ing together that which is similar; in 
tMs manner books are arranged m a 
library according to their size or their 
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subject; tbe matmals for a literary 
production are digesfed, or the laws of 
the land axe digested. What is not 
wanted should be neatly disposed in a 
suitable place: nothing contributes so 
much to beauty and convenience ^ the 
arraiigement of everything according to 
the way and manner in which they 
should follow; when writings are in¬ 
volved in great intricacy and confusion, 
it is difficult to digest them. 

In an extended and moral application | 
of th^e words we speak of a person’s | 
time, talent, and the like being 
posed to a good purpose; of a man’s j 
ideas being properly arranged^ and of j 
being digest^ into form. On the dis- 
position of a man’s time and property 
will depend in a great measure his suo- 
cess in life; on the arrangement of ac- i 
counts greatly depends his facility in 
conducting business; on the habit of 
digesting our thoughts depends in a 
great measure correctness of thinking. 

See also Direct; Peace. 

Disposition^ Temper. — Disposition, 
from dispose, signifies here the state of 
being disposed. Temper, like tempera^ 
merit, from the Latin temperare, ^ to 
temper or manage, signifies the thing 
modelled or formed. 

These terms ^e both applied to the 
mind and its bias; but disposition re- 
i^ects the whole frame and texture of 
the mind; temper respects only the 
bias or tone of the feelings. 

Disposition is permanent and settled; 
temper may be transitory and fluctuat¬ 
ing. The disposition comprehends the 
springs and motives of actions; the 
temper influences the action of the mo¬ 
ment: it is possible and not infrequent 
to have a good disposition with a bad 
temper, and vice versd. 

A go<5d disposition makes a man a 
useful member of society^ but not al¬ 
ways a good companion; a good temper 
renders him acceptable to ^ all and 
peaceable with all, but essentially use¬ 
ful to none: a good disposition wdll go 
far toward correcting the errors of 
temper; but where there is a bad dis- 
position there are no hopes of amend¬ 
ment. The disposition is properly said 
to be natural, the temper is rather ac¬ 
quired or formed by circumstances. 

If the temper be taken for what is 
natural, it implies either the physical 


temperament or that frame^ of mind 
which Faults from or is influenced 
by it. 

Disposition, Inclination^ — Disposi^ 
lion in the former section is taken for 
the general frame of the mind; in the 
present case for its particular frame* 
Inclination (see Attachment). 

Disposition is more positive than in* 
cliTiation. We may ^ways expect a 
man to do that which he is disposed to 
do; but we cannot always calculate 
upon his executing that to which he is 
merely inclined. We indiilge a disposi* 
tion; we yield to an inclination. The 
disposition comprehends the whole state 
of the mind at the time; an indina* 
tion is particular, referring always to a 
particular object. After the perform¬ 
ance of a serious duty, no one is ex¬ 
pected to be in a disposition for laugh¬ 
ter or merriment: it is becoming to 
suppress our inclination to laughter in 
the presence of those who wish to be 
serious; we should be careful not to 
enter into controversy with one who 
shows a disposition to be unfriendly. 
Wien a young person discovers any 
inclination to study, there are hopes of 
his improvement. 

DISPOSED, See Affected. 

DISPROVE. See Confute. 

DISPUTE. See Argue; Bicker; 
Contend; Controvert; Difference. 

DISQUISITION. See Topic. 

DISREGARD, Negdbct, Sdig3HT. 
Disregard signifies properly not to 
gard. Neglect, in Latin neglectus, parti¬ 
ciple of negligoj is compounded of nec, 
not, and legare, to gather or choose out, 
signifjdng not to choose, to pay no 
attention to. Slight comes from an 
Old Low German word which original¬ 
ly meant flat, smooth, and developed 
in English through a series of meanings, 
smooth, simple, etc., into the meaning 
of trivial, unimportant. The verb 
slight means to treat as if of no im¬ 
portance. 

We disregard the warnings, the 
words, or opinions of others; we neglect 
their injunctions or their precepts. To 
disregard results from the settled pur¬ 
pose of the mind; to neglect, from a 
temporary forgetfulness or oversight. 
What is disregarded is seen and passed 
over; what is neglected is generally not 
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thougM of at the time required. What 
is disregarded doc^ not strike the mind 
at all; what is neglected entera the mind 
only when it is before the eye: what 
we disregard is not est^med; what we 
neglect is often esteemed, but not 
sufficiently to be remembered or prac¬ 
tised: a child disregards the prudent 
counsels of a parent; he neglects to use 
the remedies which have been pre¬ 
scribed to him. 

Disregard and neglect are frequently 
not-personal acts; they respect the 
thing more than the person; slight is 
altogether an intentional act toward 
an individual or toward any object 
which one has heretofore esteemed or 
ought to ^teem. 

DISSATISFACTION. See Dislike. 

DISSATISFYING. See Unsatis¬ 
factory. 

DISSEMBLE. See Conceal. 

DISSEMINATE. See Spread. 

DISSENSION, Contention, Dis¬ 
cord. Dissension marks either the act 
or the state of dissenting. Contention 
marks the act of contending. Discord 
(see Contention). 

A collision of opinions produces dis¬ 
sension; a collision of^ interests pro¬ 
duces contention^ a collision of humors 
produces discord, A love of one's own 
opinion, combined with a disregard for 
the opinion of others, gives rise to 
dissension; selfishness is the main 
cause of contention^ and an ungovemed 
temper that of discord. 

Dissension is peculiar to bodies or 
communities of men; contention is ap¬ 
plicable mostly, and discord always,, to 
individuals. A Christian temper of 
conformity to the general will of those 
with whom one is m connection would 
do away with dissension; a limitation of 
one's desire to that which is attainable 
by legitimate means would put a stop 
to contention; a correction of one's 
impatient and irritable humor would 
check the progress of discord, Dissenr- 
sion tends not only to alienate the 
minds of men from one another, but to 
dissolve the bonds of society; contenr* 
tion is accompanied by anger, ill-will, 
envy, and many evil passions; discord 
interrupts the progress of the kind 
affections, and bars all tender inter¬ 
course. 


DISSENT. Differ. 

DISSENTER. See Hebkhc. 

DISSERTATION. See Essay. 

DISSIMILAR. See Hetebootnb- 
ous. 

DISSIMULATION. See Simula¬ 
tion. 

DISSIPATE. SeeS^ND. 

DISSOLUTE. See Loose. 

DISTANT, Far, Remote. Dwtmd 
is employed as an adjunct or other¬ 
wise; far is used only as an adverb. 
We speak of distant objects, or objects 
being distant; but we speak of things 
only as being far. Disiant, in 
distansy compounded of dis, apart, and 
the participle starts, standing, from the 
verb stare, to stand, means standing 
apart, and is employed only for bodi^ 
at rest. Far comes from a Germanic 
and ultimately an Aryan root meaning 
beyond, found in Greek be¬ 

yond; and is employed for bodies 
either stationary or otherwise; hence 
we say a thing is distant, or it goes, runs, 
or flies far. Distant is used to desig¬ 
nate great space; far only that whim 
is ordma^: astronomers estimate that 
the sun is ninety-four millions of miles 
distant from the earth; a person lives 
not very far off, or a person is far from 
the spot. Distant is used absolutely 
to express an intervening space. Re¬ 
mote, in Latin remotm, participle of 
removere, to move back or away, rather 
expresses the relative idea of being gone 
out of sight. A person is said to live in 
a distant country, or in a remote comer 
of any country. 

They bear a similar analogy in the 
jfeurative application; when we speak 
of a remote idea it designates that which 
is less liable to strike the mind than a 
distant idea. A distant relationship 
between individuals is never alt(^ether 
lost sight of; when the connection be¬ 
tween objects is very remote it easily 
escapes observation. 

DISTASTE. See Dislike. 

DISTEMPER. See Disorder. 

DISTINCT. See Categorical; 
Different. 

DISTINCTION. See Difference; 
Fashion, 

DISTINCTLY. See Clear. 

DISTINGUISH, Discriminate, To 
distinguish (see Abstract) is the gen- 
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eral, tociwmmwafe (see Discernmekt) stances. A man may be distinguisfmi 
is tne paxticiiiar term: tbe former is an by his decorations, or he may be dis^ 
indefinite^ the latter a definite action, tinguished by his manly air, or by 
To dma%minat€ is in f&ct to dMingiduh his abilities: a person is conspicuotis 
i^>ecifically; hence we speak of a dis- by the gaudiness of his dress; a house 
timdmn as true or false, but of a dis- is conspicuous that stands on a hill: 
crimirmtion as nice. We disiinguisk a person is noted for having^ performed 
thinp^ m to their divisibility or unity; a wonderful cure; a place is noted for 
we discriminaie them as to their inher- its fine waters. 

ent properties; we distinguish things We may be distinguished for things 
that are alike or unlike, in order to good, bad, or indifferent: we may be 
separate or collect them; we dtscrtmf- conspicuoits for our singularities or that 
note those that are different, for the which only attracts vulgar notice: we 
purpose of separating one from the may be noted for that which is bad, and 
other: we distinguish by means of the mostly for that which is the subject 
mimes as well as the understanding; of vulgar discourse: we can be eminent 
we discriminate by the understanding and illustrious only for that which is 
only: we distinguish things by their really good and praiseworthy; the 
color or we distinguish mor^ objects by former applies, however, mostly to 
their truth or falsehood; we discrimi-^ those things which set a man high in the 
note the characters of men or we circle of his acquaintance; the latter 
discnminate their merits according to to that which makes him shine before 
circumstances. the world. A man of distinguished 

See also Abstract; Perceive; Sig- talent will be apt to excite envy if he 
Nalize. be not also distinguished for his private 

Distinguish^ Conspicmus^ Noted, virtue: affection is never better pleased 
Eminent, Illustrious. — Distinguished than when it can place itself in such a 
signifies having a mark of distinction conspicuous situation as to draw all 
by which a thing is to be distinguished eyes upon itself: lovers of fame are 
(see Abstract). Conspicv/}v^, mlusAm sometimes contented to render them- 
consptcuics, from con, intensive, and selves noted for their vices or absurdi- 
spfcer^, to see, signifies easily to be seen, ties: nothing is more gratifying to 
Noted comes from notus, known, well a man than to render himself eminent 
known. Eminent, in Latin eminens, for his professional skill: it is the lot of 
from emineo, or e and a stem min, sig- but few to be illustrious, and those few 
nifying to project, found in Engli^ are very seldom to be envied. 
prominent, means projecting out. lU In an extended and moral applica- 
lustrious is a badly coined word from tion these terms may be employed as 
the root of lux, light, meaning full of epithets to heighten the character of 
light, shining out. an object: valor may be said to be 

The idea of an object having some- distinguished, piety eminent, and a 
thing attached to it to excite notice is name illiLstrious. 
common to all these terms. Disiin- DISTORT. See Turn. 

fished in its general sense expresses DISTORTED. See Wry. 

little more than this idea; the rest are DISTRACTED. See Absent. 
but modes of the distinguished. A thing DISTRESS, Anxiety, Anguish, 
is distinguished in proportion as it is Agony. Distress (see Adversity). 
distinct or separate from others; it is Anxiety is allied to Latin angustm, nar- 
conspicuoijLS in proportion as it is easily row, and angere, to choke, from a root 
Boein; it is noted in proportion as it is found also in anger. Agony, in French 
widely known. In this sense a rank is agonie, Latin agonia, ( 5 reek dywi/Za, a 
distinguished; a situation is conspicur- struggle, signifies a severe struggle with 
ous; a place is noted. Persons are dis- pain and suffering. 

by CTrt>emal marks or by char- Distress is the pain felt when in a 
acteristic qualities; persons or things strait from which we see no means of 
are conspicuo'm mostly from some ex- extricating ourselves; anxiety is that 
temal mai'k; persons or things are pain which one feels on the prospect of 
nited mostly by collateral circum- an evil. Distress always denends unon 
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3 ome outward cause; anxiety often lies 
in the imagination. Distrem is pro¬ 
duced by the^ present but not always 
immediate evil; antiety resp^ts that 
which is future; anguish aris^ from 
the reflection on the evil that is past; 
agony springs from witnessing that 
which is immediate or before the eye. 

Distress is not peculiar to any age; 
where there is a consciousness of good 
^d evil, pain and pleasure, distress win 
inevitably exist from some circum¬ 
stance or another. Anxiety^ anguish^ 
and agony belong to riper years: in¬ 
fancy and childhood are deemed the 
happy periods of human existence be¬ 
cause they are exempt from the anxie¬ 
ties attendant on every one who has a 
station to fill and duties to discharge. 
Anguish and agony are species of dis¬ 
tress, of the severer kind, which spring 
altogether from the maturity of reflec¬ 
tion and the full consciousness of evil. 
A child is in distress when it loses its 
mother, and the mother is also in 
distress when she misses her child. The 
station of a parent is, indeed, that 
which is most productive, not only of 
distressj but of anxiety, anguish, and 
agony: the mother has her peculiar 
anxieties for her child while rearing it 
in its infant state: the father has his I 
anxiety for its welfare on its entrance 
into the world: they both suffer the 
deepest anguish when their child dis¬ 
appoints their dearest hopes by running 
a career of vice; not unfrequently they 
are doomed to suffer the agony of seeing 
a child encircled in flames from which 
he cannot be snatched, or sinking into 
a watery grave from which he cannot 
be rescued. 

See also Afflict. ' 

Distress, Harass, Perplex.—Distress 
(see above). Harass, in French harasser, 
is possibly derived from Old French 
barer, to set a dog on, from an Old | 
High German word to call out. Per- | 
plex, in Latin perplexus, participle of' 
perplector, compoxmded of plectere, to; 
plait, with the prefix per, through, 
meaning to braid in and out, hence to 
make something diflS.cult to unravel 
or to understand. 

A person is distressed either in his out¬ 
ward circumstances or his feelings; he 
is Harassed, mentally or corporeally; he 
is perplexed in his understanding more 


than in his feeling: a deprivation dis¬ 
tresses; provocations and hostile meas¬ 
ures harass; stratagems and ambiguous 
measures perplex: a besieged town is 
distressed by the cutting oif its resource 
of water and provisions; the besieged 
axe ^harassed by perpetual attacks; the 
b^egers are perplexed in aE their ma¬ 
noeuvres and plans by the 
manoeuvres and contrivances of thdr 
opponents: a tale of ^woe disirmsm; 
continual alarms and incessant labor 
harass; une:^>ected obstacles and in¬ 
extricable difficulties perplex. 

DISTRIBUTE, Allot, Assign, Ap- 
POKTiON. Distribute, in Latin distr^m- 
tus, participle of distribuo, from dis, 
apart, and tribuere, to bestow, signifies 
to portion out to several. AIM (for 
derivation see Allot). Assign, in 
French assign^, Latin assigno, from 
ad, to, and signare, to set a seal to, 
signifi^, by signing or marking, to set 
out for a particular purpose. Appor¬ 
tion, from ad, to, and portio, a part pre¬ 
pared, signifies to give by way of por¬ 
tion for a particular purpose. 

The idea of giving to several is <x>m- 
mon to these terms; this is the proper 
signification of distribute; but to that 
of the other terms is annexed some 
qualification. Distributing is always 
appEed to a number of individuals, but 
allotting, assigning, or apportioning is 
the giving either to one or several: a 
sum of money is distributed among a 
number of poor p^ple; it is odMted, os- 
sigrwd, or apportioned to a particular 
indiviaual, or to each individual out 
of a number. Distribute is said prop¬ 
erly of that which is divided, or div&- 
ible into any number of parts, as brmd 
is distributed in loaves, or money is 
distributed in the way of shiEingsj oi- 
loUed is applied to that which is divisi¬ 
ble into lots, and apportion to that 
which is formed into certain propor¬ 
tional parts or portions, as to aUot 
land, to give a lot of land; to apportion 
a sum of money—^that is, to give it in 
certain proportions. Assign is applied 
to any distinct whole, not considered 
either as divided or divisible, as to 
assign a, house, place, etc. To distribute 
is to give promiscuously, without refer¬ 
ence to the nature of objects or the 
pu^ose for which they are given; 
things may be distributed to the worthy 
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or the unworthy, to thme who want it 
or thof«^ who cio not, at the will of the 
dmtrikidm* or otherwise. To allot is tc 
give aceording to the lots into which the 
thing is divicfei for a givc^n purpose, as 
to mloi land to each cottager; to msign 
m to mt apart m>mething tlmt is suited 
to the person or adapted for the ob¬ 
ject piopcMedy m a pnze is asaigmd to 
the mt«t meritorious; a house is as- 
mgmd for the reception of the houseless 
wanderer; to apportion is to give in a 
certaiii proportion according to a cer¬ 
tain mlej as to apjmrti&n rent to differ- 
aat houTOB acconiing to their size and 
value. 

So in the figurative or moral applica- 
tion, the goods or ills of life are 
^ribuied by a wise Providence, but often 
In ways or for purposes that are hidden 
from our view. 

Particular portions of that which is 
desirable, or the contra^, is allotted to 
each according to the circumstances of 
the cme. 

Offices, duties, properties, and the 
like are assigned according as they real¬ 
ly are or are supposed to be suitable. 

Labor, happiness, misery, or any¬ 
thing of which only parte can be had, 
may be apportioned, 

also Dibpens®; Drra>E. 

DISTRICT, Region, Tract, Quar¬ 
ter. DMrk^ is derived from the past 
p^iciple of the verb (Mstringere, from 
dfs, apart, and stringere, to pull. It 
means to pull asunder, to vex, h^ee 
to force or rule; a district was a section 
in which a lord has power to enforce 
justice. Region, in Latin regwj from 
regere, to rule, signifies a portion that 
is within rule. Tracts in Latin tmetus, 
from trahere. to draw, signifies a part 
drawn out. Quarter^ rrom Latin quar- 
tu^signifiea fiterally a fourth part. 

^ These terms are all applied to por¬ 
tions of oountr^r, the former two com¬ 
prehending divisions marked out on 
politi<ml grounds; the latter a geo¬ 
graphical or an indefinite division: 
^^issnian^tlianar^gw^^ thefeumer 
refers only to part of a country, the 
latter freejuentiy applies to a whole 
country: a quarter is indefinite, and 
may be appli^ either to a quarter of the 
world or a particular ndghborhood: a 
tract is the smallest portion of ail, and 
oomprehends frequently no more than 


what may fall within the compass of 
the eye. We consider a district only 
with ’’relation to government; every 
m^istrate acts within a certain dis¬ 
trict:^ we speak of a region when con¬ 
sidering the circumstances of climate, 
or the natural properties which distin¬ 
guish different parts of the earth; as 
the regums of heat and cold: we speak 
of the quarter simply to designate a 
point of the compass; a£ a person 
in a certain qti-arier of the town that is 
north or south, east jr west, etc.; and 
so also, in an extended jspplication, we 
say to meet with opposition in an 
unexpected quarter: we speak of a tract 
to designate the land that runs on in a 
line; as a mountainous traeL 

DISTRUST, Suspicion, Diffi¬ 
dence. Distrust signifies not putting 
trust in (see Belief). Suspicion^ from 
the Latin suspicio, or std) and specere, 
signifies looking at askance, or with a 
tprij mind. Diffidence, from the Latin 
diffido or disfido, signifies having no 
faith. 

Distrust is said of either ourselves or 
others; s^ispidon is said only of others; 
diffidence only of ourselves: to be dis¬ 
trustful of a person is to impute no good 
to him; to be su^spicious of a person is 
to impute positive evil to him: he who 
is distrustful of another's honor or pru¬ 
dence will abstain from giving him his 
confidence; he who is suspicious of an¬ 
other's honesty will be cautious to have 
no dealings with him. 

Distrust is a particular state oi feel¬ 
ing having a specific object; susjndon 
is an habitual state of feeling, and has 
indefinite objects. 

As regards one's self, a person may 
distrust his own powers for the execu¬ 
tion of a particular office, or a distrust 
of himself in company; he has a gen¬ 
eral diffidence, or he is naturally diffii- 
dent. 

DISTURB, Interrupt. Disturb 
(see Commotion). Interrupt, from the 
Latin inter, between, and rumpere, to 
break, signifies to break in between 
so as to stop the progr^. 

We may be disturbed either inwardly 
or outwardly; we are interrupted only 
outwardly: our minds may be dis¬ 
turbed by disquieting reflections, or we 
may be disturbed in our rest or in our 
business by unseemly noises; but we 
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cim be interrupied only in oiir busmen 
or pnrstiits: the dmiiarbance^ therefore, 
depends upon the character of the per¬ 
son; what duturbs one man will not 
disturb another: an interruption is, 
however, something positive: what f/r- 
terrupts one person will interrupt an¬ 
other: the smallest noises may disturb 
one who Is in bad health; illness or the 
visits of friends will interrupt a person 
in any of his business. 

The same distinction exists between 
these words when applied to things as 
to persons: whatever is put out of its 
order or proper condition is disturbed; 
thus water which is put into motion 
from a state of rest is disturbed: wdiat- 
ever is stopped in the evenness or regu¬ 
larity of its course is interrupted; thus 
water which is turned out of its ordi¬ 
nary channel is interrupted, 

also Trouble; Worry. 

DISTURBANCE. See Commotion. 

DITCH. See Trench, 

DIURNAL. See Daily. 

DIVE. See Plunge. 

DIVERGE. See Deflect. 

DIVERS. See Different. 

DIVERSION. See Amusement. 

DIVERSITY. See Difference. 

DIVERT. See Amuse. 

DIVERTED. See Absent. 

DIVIDE, Separate, Part. Divide 
comes from Latin diSj apart, and a 
lost verb meaning to separate. Sepa¬ 
rate (see Abstract). Part signifies to 
make into parts. 

That is said to be divided which has 
been or is conceived to be a whole, that 
is separated which might be joinea: an 
army may be dimded mto two or three 
divisions or portions: the dimsions are 
frequently separated in thOT march. 
Things may be dimded by an5rbMng 
which distinguishes the pai^ from one 
another; they are separated by disjunc¬ 
tion of space only. 

Things may be mentally divided, but 
they are separated only corporeally: 
the minds of men are often most di¬ 
vided when in person they are least 
separated. 

To part has an intermediate sense 
between divide and separate; to divide 
is properly to make any whole into two 
parts; to part is to des^oy the coherfon 
of two or more wholes when joined 


together: a loaf Is dimded when it is 
cut into two or more piee^; two Ioav« 
are jMirted. Sometime tMn^ are 
duMed and parted in order to be dis¬ 
tributed; in tMs ease the distinction is 
the same; solid things, or what is in a 
mass, is dwided; but things w^hich do 
not lose their integrity are parted: an 
estate is divided; gcxms or effects are 
parted. 

As disjunction is the common idea 
attached to both se'parate and pmrt^ they 
are frequently used in relation to the 
same objects; thin^ are mostly said 
to be jmrted w’hich are made to be 
apart for any temporary P'Urpc^ or 
by any means, however shght or trivial; 
thus rooms may be partm by a peti¬ 
tion; that is said to be separated which 
is intended to be kept permanently 
separate, or which ought not to to 
joined; thus fields are separated by 
hedges. 

With regard to persons, desig¬ 
nate the actual leaving of the person; 
separate is used in general for that which 
le^ns the society; the former is often 
casual, temporary, or partial; the lat¬ 
ter is positive and serious; the ^rting 
is momentary; the separation may be 
longer or shorter: two friends part in 
the streets after a casual meeting; two 
persons separate on the road who had 
set out to travel together; men and 
their wives often part without coming 
to a positive sepa^aiion: some couplra 
are separated from each oih^ in every 
respect but that of being directly 
parted; the moment of pmiing between 
friends is often more painful than the 
separatum which afterward aisu^. 

DirndSf Distribute^ Sfmre. — Divide 
(see above). Distribute, in lAtin di$- 
trdyatus, from disbrOnwre, or dis and 
tribiuTe, signifies to bestow apart. 
Share, alHed to the word shear, and the 
German scheeren, signified originally 
to cut. 

The act of dividing does not extend 
beyond the thing divided; that of dis¬ 
tributing and sharing comprehends also 
the piuproe of the action; we divide 
the thing' we distribute to the person: 
we may divide, therefore, without dis- 
tributing; or we may divide in order 
to distrSmte: thus we divide our land 
into distinct fields for our private con¬ 
venience; or we divide a sum of mou v 
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many parta^ in order to dutrih- ' 
t4fi it &m(mg a given number of per- 
eoiis: OB^the otber hand, we may dia- 
hihide without diiriding; for money, 
books, frait, and many other things 
may be dutribuied which require no 
dwdaion. 

To shars is to make into parts, the 
as dimie, and it is to give those 
parts to some persons, the same as 
atMTihuie; but the person who shares 
takes a part himself; he who distributes 
gives it all to others; a loaf is divided 
m order to be eaten, bread is distrib- 
vied in loaves among the poor; the 
loaf is shared by a poor man with his 

C rer neighbor, or the profits of a 
in^ are shared by the partners. 
To share may imply either to give or 
to receive; to distribuie implies giving 
only: we share our own with another, 
or another shares what we have; but 
we distfibide our own to others. 

DIVINE. See Eccbesiastic; God¬ 
like ; Guess ; Holy. 

DIVINITY. See Deity. 
DIVISION. See Part. 

DIVORCE, Separation. Divorce, 
in French the same form, from the 
Latin divortium, compounded of dis, 
apart, and vertere, to turn, means the 
l^al dissolution of the marriage con¬ 
tract, with a complete severance of aU 
mutual claims and the right to re¬ 
marry. A separation, often called a 
legal separation or a judicial separation, 
is a separation countenanced or re¬ 
quired by a court of law, but not im¬ 
plying a complete severance of the 
marriage tie or the right to remarry. 
Divorce is often used, in a figurative 
Bense, to refer to any disunion of things 
which have been closely united, and 
reparation, of course, has also a wider 
japplication. See Separate. 
DIVULGE. See Publish. 

DO. See Act, 

DOCILE, Tractable, Ductile. 
DocUe, in Latin dodlis, from docere, 
to teach, means ready to be taught. 
^Tractable, from tractare, the frequen- 
tetive of trahere, to draw, denotes the 
.readiness to be drawn. One is docile 
^ a .scholar; one is tractable as a child 
nr a servant- Where anything is to 
Ibe learned, docility is necessary; where 
jmything is to be done at the call of 
.another^ tractability is required. Duo 


tUity, from duco, to lead, sigoiiies apt- 
ness to be led, and is applied to the 
mind or its powers, which yield readily 
to impressions. 

Animals may be said to be docile and 
tractable with a like distinction; m- 
animate objects, as metals, etc., may 
be ductile. 

DOCTRINE, Precept, Principle. 
Doctrine, in French doctrine, Latin doc- 
trina, from docere, to teach, signifies the 
thing taught; precept, from the Latin 
proe, before, and capere, to take, sig¬ 
nifies the tiling placed before one as 
a guide to conduct. Principle comes 
from French pnndpe, Latin prindp- 
ium, the beginning of things, their first 
or original component parts. 

A doctrine requires a teacher; a pre¬ 
cept requires a superior with authority; 
a prindple requires only a maintainer 
or holder. A doctrine is always framed 
by some one; a precept is enjoined or 
laid down by some one; a prindple lies 
in the thing itself. A doctrine is com¬ 
posed of prindples; a precept rests upon 
principles or doctrines. Pythagoras 
taught the doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis, and enjoined many precepts on 
his disciples for the regulation of their 
conduct, particularly that they should 
abstain from eating animal food and 
be only silent hearers for the first five 
years of their scholarship: the former 
of these rules depended upon the pre¬ 
ceding doctrine of the souFs trans¬ 
migration to the bodies of animals; 
the latter rested on that simple prin¬ 
dple of education, the entire devotion 
of the scholar to the master. We are 
said to believe in doctrines, to obey 
precepts, to imbibe or hold 'j^ndpUs. 
Doctrine is that which constitutes our 
faith; precepts are that which directs 
the practice: both are the subjects of 
rational assent, and suited only to the 
matured understanding: prindples are 
often admitted without examination, 
and imbibed as frequently from ob¬ 
servation and circumstances as from 
any direct personal efforts; children 
as weE as men acquire prindples. 

Doctrine, Dogma,^ Tenet .—A doctrine 
originates with an individual. Dogma, 
from the Greek ^oypa, and SoKk<>>, 
think, signifies something thought, 
admitted, or taken for granted; this 
lies with a body or number of individ- 
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uals. Tenets from the Latin temt, he 
hqidSj signifi^ the thing held or main¬ 
tained, and is a specie of principle 
specifically maintained in matters of 
opinion by persons in general A doc- 
trine rests on the authority of the in¬ 
dividual by whom it is framed; the 
dogma, on the authority of the body 
by whom it is maintains; a tenet rests 
on its own intrinsic merits. IVIany of 
the dodrims of our blessed Saviour are 
held by faith in him; they are subjects 
of persuasion by the exercise of our 
rational powers; the dogmas of the 
Romish Church are admitted by none 
but such as admit its authority: every 
sect has its peculiar tenets, 

IDOOMA. See DocTEiisrE. 

DOGMATICAL. See Confi}>ent; 
Oeacular. 

DOLEFUL. See Piteous. 

DOMESTIC. See Servant. 

DOMICILE, Habitation, Home, 
House, Residence. These words all 
agnify a dwelling-place, but they differ 
in their application and in the dignity 
of their usage. Domicile,^ from Latin 
domus, home, is the Latin term cor¬ 
responding to the native English 
home, Anglo-Saxon ham. Home is the 
familiar and homely word, carrying 
with it all the emotional ana imagina¬ 
tive connotations of the intimate com¬ 
munal life of those bound together 
by ties of birth and affection. Dom^ 
idle is the corresponding intellectual 
and “learned^' word, meaning more 
than the mere externals of home in¬ 
dicated in habitation or residence, for 
instance, but emptied of all emotional 
conten^ and sometimes employed^ like 
many Latin words in English, with a 
slightly humorous assumption of dig¬ 
nity. Domicile is also used as a verb 
meaning “to make one^s self at home.’^ 
Habitation^ from Latin habitare, a fre¬ 
quentative of habere, to have, means 
simply a dwelling-place. House also 
signifies a dwelling-place, but it is a 
more specific term than habitation, in¬ 
dicating a certain kind of permanent 
shelter, built for warmth and comfort. 
A house is a habitation; but a habita¬ 
tion is not necessarily a house. Tents, 
dug-ouis, caves, etc., may be habitations. 
Many people have a sentimental habit 
of substituting home for the word 
house, when mey mean merely the 


structure that may contain a home. 
“We have bought a rtew^ they 

say, meaning merely that they have 
bought a new home to contain the old 
home. A home is the outade shell of 
a home. Eemdencm is used to indicate 
a house of some pretension and state¬ 
liness. We speak of a spacious rm- 
dence, a handsome remdence, etc. It 
may also be extended to refer simply 
in a general way to one’s dwelling-place, 
Of when we speak of remderice in the 
city, etc., not referring to any specific 
habitation, but merely the gen^^ 
idea of living or dwelling. 

DOMINEERING. Imperious. 

DOMINION. See Empire; Power; 
Territory. 

DONATION. See Benbpachoh; 
Gift. 

DOOM. See Destiny; Sentence. 

DOUBT, Question. Doubt, in 
French douter, Latin dubito, from dw, 
two, and ire, past participle Uvs, to 
go, signifies a state in which the 
mind is going in two directions, as it 
were, or does not know which direc¬ 
tion to take. Question, in Latin 
qucestio, from qtujsrere, to inquire, sig¬ 
nifies to make a question. 

Both these terms express the act of 
the mind in staying its decision. Dotdd 
lies altogether in the mind; it is a 
active feeling than question: by the 
former we merely suspend decision: 
by the latter we actually demana 
proofs in order to assist us in deciding. 
We may doubt in silence: we cannot 
question without expresdng it, directly 
or indirectly. He who suggests doubts 
does it with caution: he who makes 
a question throws in difficulties with a 
degree of confidence. Doubts insin¬ 
uate themselves on the part of the 
doubter; questions are always made { 
with an express design. We doubt in 
matters of general interest, on abstruse 
as well as common subjects: we qvos-- 
lion mostly in ordinary matters that 
are of a personal mtere^: we doubt the 
truth of a position; we question the 
veracity of an author. When the prac¬ 
ticability of any plan is questioned, it is 
unnecessary to enter any further into 
its merits. 

The doubt is frequently confined to 
the individual; the question frequently 
respects others. We doubt whether we 
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shaU be able to atieec^; we qmMirm st^ee be dmihtfid or diMom to those 
another’s right to interfere: we (iot4bt who attempt to determine uwn them; 
whether a tning will answer the end but they may be designated for their 
pTOpc»«i; we qumtmn the utility of unceHainiy, without any regard to the 
any one mmkmg the attempt. There opinions w'hich they may give rise to. 
are many df^ubtful casc^ in medicine, A person’s coming may be doubtful or 
who'e the physician is at a lo^ to uncertain, the length of his stay is 
decide; there are many quesiionoMe oftener described as uncertain than as 

measures proposed by those who are doMful. The doubtful is opposed to 

in or out of powo* which demand con- that on which we form a positive con- 
sidamtion. A dis|:^ition to doubt elusion, the uncertain to that which 
evarything is more inimical to the cause is definite or prescribed. The efficacy 
of truth than the readiness to believe of any medicine is doubtful; the man- 
evarythin^; a disposition to qtwstion ner of its operation may be uncertain. 
whatever is said or done by others is While our knowledge is limited, we 
much more calculated to give offence must expect to meet with many things 
than to prevent deception, that are doubtful; as everything in the 

See also Demur. world is exposed to change, and all 

Doubt^ Smpeme. — Doubt respects that is future is entirely above our 
that which we should believe; smpense control, we must naturally expect to 
that which we wish to know or ascer- find everything uncertain but whafc we 
tain. We are in dmhi for the want of see pacing before us. 
evidence; we are in mtspenm for the Precarioue, from the Latin pre¬ 
want of certainty. Doubt interrupts carius, and precare, to pray, signifies 
our progress in the attainment of granted to entreaty, depending on the 
truth; ms'jfmiee impedes us in the at- wifi, or humor of another, whence it is 
tainment of our objects: the former is applicable to whatever is obtained from 
cxnmected principally with the under- others. Precarious is the highest 
standing; the latter acts altogether species of uncertainty, applied to sucb 
upon the hopes. We have our doubts things as depend on future casualties 
about things that have no regard to in opposition to that which is fixed 
time; we are in smpense about what is and determined by design. The weath- 
to happen in the future. Those are the er is uncertain; the subsistence of a 
least inclined to do%M who have the person who has no stated income or 
most thorough knowledge of a subject; source of living must be preextriom. 
those are the least exposed to the un- It is uncertain what day a thing may 

g leasant feeling of stespense who con- take place until it is determined; there 
ne their wishes to the present. is nothing more precarious than what 

See also Quandary. depends upon the favors of princes. 

DoubtfuL Dubiom, Uncertain, Prer^ DOWNFALL. See Fall. 
carious .—^The doubtful admits of doubt; DOZE. See Sleep. 
the dtMous creates doubt or suspense. DRAIN. See Spend. 

The doubtfid is said of things in which DRAMATIC. See Thbatrical. 
we are required to have an opinion; the DRAW, Drag, Haul or Hale, 
dtMous respects events and things that Full, Pluck, Tug. Draw comes from 
must speak for themselves. In doubt- Anglo-Saxon dragan, German tragen^ 
fid cases it is advisable for a judge to to draw, and drag is the Scandinavian 
lean to the side of mercy; while the form of the same word. Haul or hede 
issue d a contest is dubwus, all judg- comes through French from an Old 
ment of the parties, or of the case. High German word signifying to re- 
must be carefully avoided. quire or get. Ptdl comes from Anglo- 

Ikntbtfid and dubious have always a Saxon pvllian, to pull or pluck. Pluck 
refetion to the person forming Hie is a Teutonic word which may possibly 
opinion on the subject in question; be borrowed from Late Latin piluo 
uncertain precarious are epithets care, Italian 'Muccare^ from pilus, hair 
which demgnate the qualities of the (EngliHi pile), miming to pluck out 
thin^ themselves. Whatever is ttn- hairs. Tug is a Scandinavian word; 
certain may from that very circum- compare Icelandic a rope to pull by® 
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Ehr^aw expr^^ here the idea com¬ 
mon to the first three terms, namely, 
of puttine a body in motion from 
hind one^s self or toward one^s self; 
to drag is to draw a thing with violence, 
or to draw that which makes resistance; 
to hatd is to drag it with still greater 
violence. We draw a cart; we drag a 
body along the ground; or haul a ve^el 
to the shore. To pull signifies only an 
effort to draw without the idea of mo¬ 
tion: horses pull very long sometimes 
before they can draw a heavily laden 
cart uphill. To pliu^ is to pull with 
a suddfen twitch, in order to separate; 
thus feathers are pliLcdced ^rom animals. 
To ttcg is to puM with violence; thus 
men iitg at the oar. 

In the moral application of the 
words we may be said to be dravm by 
anything which can act on the mind 
to bring us near to an object; we are 
dragg^ only by means of force; we 
pvU a thing toward us by a direct 
effort. To haul, pluck, and tug are 
seldom used but in physical application. 

DREAD* See Apprehbnd; Awe. 

DREADFUL. See Feartol; Foet- 

MIDABLE. 

DREAM, Revert. Dream is a 
word of uncertain origin apparently 
unrelated to the Anglo-Saxon dream, 
which meant joy, and allied to Old 
Norse drauge, a ghost, the radical 
meaning being a deceptive appearance, 
an illusion. Compare German trugen, 
to deceive. Revery, in French rh^erie, 
like the English rave and the Latin 
roMes, madness, originally signified 
something wandering or incoherent. 

Dreams and reveries are alike op¬ 
posed to the reality, and have their 
origin in the imagination; but the 
former commonly passes in sleep, and 
the latter when awake; the dream may 
and does commonly arise when the 
imagination is in a sound state; the 
revery is the fruit of a heated imagi¬ 
nation: dreams come in the course of 
nature; reveries are the consequence of 
a peculiar ferment. 

When the term dream is applied to 
the act of one that is awake it admits 
of another distinction from revery. 
rhev both designate what is confound¬ 
ed, but the dream is less extravagant 
than the revery. Ambitious men 
please themselves with dreams of future 


grmtne®* enthusiasts deba» the 
purity of the Christian religion by 
blending their own wild rmerim with 
the doctrine of the Gospel. He who 
indulges himself in idle drearm lays 
up a store of disap|x>intincnt for Mm- 
self when he recovers Ms recollection, 
and finds that it Is nothing but a drmm: 
a love of singularity operating on an 
ardent mind wifi too often lead men 
to indulge in strange rew&ies. 

DREGS, Sebimekt, Deoss, .Sciim, 
Refuse. Dregs is a Scandinavian 
word; it is the plural form of a word 
wMch in Middle English means mire. 
Sediment, from sedere, to sit, signifi^ 
that which settles at the bottom. 
Dross is a Germanic word; compare 
German drusen,, meaning husks of 
grapes. Scum comes from a Scandi¬ 
navian word meaning froth or foam, 
and referred especially to the scum 
thrown off from metals in the process 
of melting. Refuse comes from Latin 
re, away, and fundere, to pour, signify¬ 
ing that wMcn is poured out, thrown 
away. 

All these terms designate the worth¬ 
less part of any body; but dr^s is 
taken in a worse sense than sediment, 
for the dregs is that wMch is altogether 
of no value; but the sediment may 
sometimes form a necessary part of 
the body. The dregs are mostly a 
sediment in liquors, but many things 
are a sediment which are not dregs. 
After Idle dregs are taken away, there 
will frequently remain a sedimeM; the 
dregs are commonly the corrupt part 
wMch separates from compound liquids, 
as wine or beer; the sediment coimsfcs 
of the heavy particles wMch bdong 
to all ^ simple liquids, not exciting 
water itself. The dregs and sediment 
separate of themselv^, but the scum 
and dross are forced out by a proce^; 
the former from liquids, and the latter 
from solid bodi^ render^ liquid or 
otherwise. Dross is applied to solid 
bodies in the same sense as set^m, being 
that wMch remains after the puraying, 
as the dross of com after threshing and 
cleaning- R^use, as its derivation im- 
pli^, is always said of that wMch is 
intentionaJly separated to be thrown 
away, and agrees with the former terms 
only inasmuch as they express what 
is worthless. With tMs distinction 
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they are figuratively applied to moral 
objects. 

DRENCH. See Soak. 

DRIFT. Sm Tendenct; Tehob. 

DROLD. See Farcical; Laughable. 

DRCXDP. See Fall. 

DRC^S. See Dregs. 

DROWSE. See Sleep. 

DRUDGE, See Sehvakt. 

DRUMMER, COMMERCIAL-TBAVEL- 
iMUy Salesman, Solicitor. Drummer 
is a pure Americanism, supposed to 
have been derived from the old custom 
of having a man beat a drum to at¬ 
tract people to a circus, fair, show, 
jrecruiting-place, and the like, and signi- 
fi^ literally one who drums up or 
summons people for a special purpose. 
Its general application is to a person 
employed by a manufacturer or mer¬ 
chant to solicit or 'Mrum up trade, 
to secure new customers, to open up 
new lines of business. The professional 
drummer is not regarded in the same 
light as a salesman. The latter may 
be a ^aduated drummer, but his busi¬ 
ness IS more particularly to keep in 
touch with the customers he has se¬ 
cured for his employer, ascertain the 
condition or amount of their stock of 
conomoditi^ he is interested in, and 
make such sales as he can. 

The commercial - traveller and the 
salesman are quite similar in quality, 
but with this difference: the former 
travels extensively and at regular sea¬ 
sons to meet his customers at their 
places of business, and the latter usual¬ 
ly remains at the home house to meet 
the customers from other cities who 
come to his house for purchases, 
though he, too, may travel. Again, 
a salesman may be an ordinary em¬ 
ployee in a retail store who waits on 
and sells to ordinary patrons. The 
drummer and solicitor are also quite 
mmilar in quality, as both seek orders 
for goods from any one likely to buy, 
whether regular customers or stran¬ 
gers. 

DUBIOUS. See Doubtful. 

DUCTILE. See Docile. 

DULL, Gloomy, Sad, Dismal. DuU 
comes from Anglo-Saxon dol, foolish, 
German toll, mad. Oloomy is in Middle 
English gloumen, to lower, and is allied 
to Norwegian glyma, an ov^cast sky; 


compare the adjective glum, Sad^ 
Anglo-Saxon smd, meant ori^nally 
mied; hence tired, dispirited, grieved. 
Dismal comes from Latin diesmali, bad 
days, unlucky days. 

When applied to natural objects, dull 
and gloomy denote the want of neces¬ 
sary light or life: in this sense metals 
are more or less dull according as they 
are stained with dirt: the weather is 
either dull or gloomy in different de¬ 
grees, that is, dull when the sun is 
obscured by clouds, and gloomy when 
the atmosphere is darkened by fogs 
or thick clouds. Dismal denotes not 
merely the want of that which is neces¬ 
sary, but also the presence of that 
which is repugnant to the senses; as 
a glare of light or a sound may be 
dismal, A room is duU, gloomy, or 
dismal, according to circumstances: it 
is didl if the usual quantity of light 
and sound be wanting; it is gloomy if 
the darkness and stillness be very con¬ 
siderable; it is dismal if it have only 
light enough to show its wretchedness; 
in this sense a dungeon is a dismal 
abode. Sad is not appHed so much to 
sensible as moral obj'ects, in which 
sense the distressing events of human 
life, as the loss of a parent or a child, 
is justly denominated sad. 

In regard to the frame of mind which 
is designated by these terms, it will be 
easily perceived from the above ex¬ 
planation. As slight circumstances 
produce ditlneas, any change, however 
small, in the usual flow of spirits may 
be termed dull. Gloom weighs heavy 
on the mind, and gives a turn to the 
reflections and the imagination: de¬ 
sponding thoughts of futurity will 
i^read a gloom over every other object. 
Sad indicates a wounded state of the 
heart, feelings of unmixed pain. 

See also Obtuse; Stupid. 

DUMB. See Silent. 

DUNCE. See Ninny. 

DUPLICITY. See Deceit. 

DURABLE, Lasting, Permanent. 
Durable is said of things that are in¬ 
tended to remain a shorter time than 
that which is lasting; and permanent 
expresses less than durable. Durable, 
from the Latin durus, hard, respects 
the texture of bodies and marks their 
capacity to hold ouj. Lasting is the 
participle of the verb last from the 
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AngicnSaxon IcRsian, to observe, per¬ 
form, originally to follow in the track 
of, from Imt, a foot-track (found in the 
shoemaker’s term— last of a shoe). It 
is applicable to that which is of the 
longest duration. Permanent^ from 
the Latin per, through, and mangey 
to remain, signifies remaining to the 
end. 

Durable is naturally said of material 
substances, and lasting of those which 
are spiritual, although^ in ordinary 
discourse sometimes they exchange 
offices: perTnanenf applies more to the 
affiairs of men. That which perishes 
quickly is not durable; that which 
ceases quickly is not lasting; that 
which is only for a time is not perma¬ 
nent Stone is more durable than iron, 
and iron than wood: in the feudal 
times animosities between families 
used to be lasting; a clerk has not a 
permanent situation in an office. 

DurobUy Constant. — Durability lies 
in the thing. Constancy lies in the 
person. What is durable is so from its 
inherent property; what is constant 
is so by the power of the mind. No 
durable connections can be formed 
where avarice or lust prevails. 

DURATION, Time. In the phil¬ 
osophical sense, according to Locke, 
time is that mode of duration which is 
formed in the mind by its own power 
of observing and measuring the passing 
objects. In the vulgar sense, in which 
duration is synonymous with time, it 
stands for the time of durationy and is 
more particularly applicable to the 
objects which are said to last; time 
being employed in general for what¬ 
ever passes in the world. 

Duration comprehends the begin¬ 
ning and end of any portion of tirm, 
that is, the how long of a thing; time 
is employed more frequently for the 
particular portion itself, namely, the 
time when: we mark the duration of a 
sound from the time of its commence¬ 
ment to the time that it ceases; the 
duration of a prince’s reign is an object 
of particular concern to his subjects 
if he be either very good or the reverse; 
the time in which he reigns is marked 
by extraordinary events: the his¬ 
torian computes the duration of reigns 
and of events in order to determine the 
antiquity of a nation; he fixes the exact 
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time when each ^perron b^ns to rragn 
and when he dies, in order to deters 
mine the number of years that ea«h 

reigned. 

also Continuakce. 

DUTIABLE. See Ethical. 

DUTIFUL, Obedient, Resfectfitl. 
Dutiful signifies full of a sense of duty 
or full of what belongs to duty. 
Obedient signifies ready to obey. 
spectful signifies literally full of respect. 

The obedient and respectful are but 
modes of the dutiful: we may be didifid 
without being either obedient or reeped^ 
fid; but we are so far dutiful as we are 
either obedient or respectf^. Duty de¬ 
notes what is due from one being to 
another: it is independent of all cir¬ 
cumstances: obedience and respect are 
relative duties de]^)€nding upon the 
character and station of individuals: 
as we owe to no one so much as to 
our parents, we are said to be dutiful 
to no earthly being besides; and in 
order to deserve the name of dutiful 
a child, during the period of his child¬ 
hood, ought to make a parent’s will 
to be bis law, and at no future period 
ought that will ever to be an object 
of indifierence: we may be obedient 
and respectful to others besides our 
parents, although to them obedience and 
respect are in the highest degree and 
in the first case due; yet servants are 
enjoined to be obedient to their mas¬ 
ters, wives to their husbands, and sub¬ 
jects to their king. Respectful is a 
term of still greater latitude than 
either; for as the ch^acters of men 
as much as their stations demand re- 
specty there is a respectful deportment 
due toward every superior. 

Duty, Obligation. — Duly, as we see 
in the preceding section, consists alto- 
ether of what is right or due from one 
eing to another. Obligationy from the 
Latin obligoy to bind, signifies the bond 
or necessity which lies in the thing. 

All duty depends upon moral obliga¬ 
tion which subsists between maji and 
man or man and his Maker; in this 
abstract sense, therefore, there can 
be no diUy without a previous obligationy 
and where there is an obligation it in¬ 
volves a duly; but in the vulgar ac¬ 
ceptation, duty is applicable to the con¬ 
duct of men in their various relations; 
obligation only to particular ciremn-^ 
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sfcanccsi or mcwi^ of action: we have 
duties to perform as parents and chil¬ 
dren, as husbands and wives, as mlers 
mkd subjects, as neighbors and citizens: 
the debtor is uncler an obligation to dis¬ 
charge a debt; and he who had prom¬ 
ised IS tinder an ohligaiion to fulfil his 
promi«s: a coiiseit'^ntious man, there¬ 
fore, never loses sight of the oMig€iiions 
which he has at different times to dis¬ 
charge. The dutg is not so peremptory 
as <di© oMigaium; the oMigation is not 


so lasting as the didg: our affections im¬ 
pel us to the discharge of duty; interest 
or necessity impels us to the discharge 
of an obligation: it may therefore some¬ 
times happen that the man whom a 
sense of duty cannot actuate to do 
that which is right vrill not be able 
to withstand the obligation under which 
he has laid himself- 

See also Business; Tax. 

DWELL. See Abibb. 

DYE. Bee Coloh- 
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EAGER, Earnest, Serious. Eager 
(see Avidity.) Earnest, Anglo-Saxon 
eomesf, meaning earnestne^, comes 
from a root found in Greek 
to excite, and in Icelandic ambrick, 
implying intensity of spirit; not the 
same as ^pledge (see below). Serious, 
L^tin serius, grave, earnest, may pos¬ 
sibly be allied to German schv}eT, heavy. 

Eager is used to qualify the desires or 
pa^ions; eampsL to qualify the wishes 
or sentiments; the former has either 
a physical or moral application, the 
latter altogether a moral application: 
a child is ea>ger to get a plaything; a 
hungry person is eager to get food; a 
covetous man is eager to seia^e whatever 
comes within his ^asp: a per^n is 
earnest in solicitation, eam^ in ex¬ 
hortation, ewmest in devotion. Eager^ 
ness is mostly faulty; it cannot be too 
early restrained in childrm. Whence 
this term is with particular propriety 
applied to brut^. 

Earnestness is always taken in the 
good sense for the inward conviction 
of the mind, accompanied with the 
warmth of the heart in a good cau^. 
A person is said to be earnest, or in 
earnest; a person or thing is said to 
be seriotts: the former characterizes 
the temper of the mind, the latter char¬ 
acterizes the cS:>iect itself. In r^ard 
to perj^ns, in which alone th^ are 
to be compared, etwriest egresses more 
than serioTMs; the former is opposed to 
lilkewarrnness, the latter to xmcon- 
cemedness: we axe earnest as to our 
wishes or our persuasions; we are 
serious as to our intentions: the ecmiest^ 
ness with which we address another 
depends upon the force of our convic¬ 
tion; the seriemsness with which we 
address them depends upon our sin¬ 
cerity and the nature of the .subject: 
the preacher earnestly exhorts his hear¬ 
ers to lay aside th^ dbis; he seriously 
admcfflii^ies those who are guilty of 
irregularitdes. 

Earned,, Pledge^ — In the proper 


E 

sen^ the €«mfK>unded of OM 

French erres, arres, from Latin mrrim 
and a diminutive, is ^ven as a token of 
our fc^ing in eameM in the promise we 
have made; the pUdgeyiu all^probaMlity 
from plico, to fold or implicate, signi¬ 
fies a security by which we are en^iged 
to indemnify for a loss. When a con¬ 
tract is only verbally formed, it is 
usual to give earnest; whenever money 
is advanced, it is common to give a 

In the figurative application the 
terms bear the'same anMc^y: a man 
of genius sometimes, though not air 
ways, gives an earnest in youth of his 
future greatness; childr^ ax© the 
dearest pledges of a^ffection betwem 
parents. 

EAGERISTESS. See Avmxrr. 

EARLY. See Soon. 

EARN. See Acouihe. 

EARNESTNE^. See UkcecoN. 

EARTH. See Cosmo®. 

EASE, QuieTjJEIest, Repose. Eem 
comes from the tVench ai®e, a word of 
unknown origin. Quiet is derived from 
Latin (mietus, quiet. Eest com€» from 
Artgl o-Saxon rest, originally, perhaps, 
a halting-place. Repose mmm from 
Latin re, back, and French |>oser, to 
place, from Late Latin patmare, alli^ 
to 'j^vse; it means to place one’s ^If 
backward in an easy pc^ure. 

The idea of a motionless state m com¬ 
mon to ah these terms: earn and gnjM 
respect action on the body; rest and 
repose respect the action of the body: 
we are easy or whm. freed from 

any external agency that is painful; 
we have rest or rep^e when the body 
is no longer in motion. Eetse denotes 
an exemption from any painful agency 
in general; denotes ap. exemption 

from that in paxtioulax which noise^ 
disturbance, or the violence of others 
may cause: we axe easy or at ease 
when the body is in a po^ure agree¬ 
able to its€felf, or when no circuinjaeent 
objeet presses unequally upon it; we 
are ppiiet when there is an agreeable 
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axotmd: our mm may be dis- as it requkes no bodily effort, or not 
tijurbed either by intemal or external more than what the individual can 
«»us^; our quiet m most commonly easily make who has to perform it. 
disturbed by external objects. The same distinction exists between 

amply denotes the cessation of their derivative, to ease, fadlitaie, and 
motion; rejmse is that species of rest lighten; to ease is to make easy or free 
which is agreeable after labor: we rest from pain, as to ease a person of his 
as circumstances require; in this sense, labor; to facilitate is to render a thing 
our Creator is said to have rested from more practicable or less difficult, as to 
the work of creation: repose is a cir- facilitate a personas progress; to lighten 
cumstimce of necessity; the weary seek is to take off an excessive weight, as to 
repose; there is no human being to lighten a personas burdens, 
whom it is not sometimes indispensable. Easy, Ready,—Easy signifies here a 

We may rest in a standing posture; we freedom from obstruction in ourselves. 

repose only in a lying position: the is derived from rcrde, which meant 

dove which Noah fir^ sent out could literally equipped for riding, prepared 
not find rest for the sole of its foot; for athese wor(fe coming from 
soldiers who axe hotly pursued by an the same root. 

enemy have no time or opportunity Easy marks the freedom of being 
to take repose: the night is the time done; ready, the disposition or willing- 
for rest; the pillow is the place for ness to do; the former refers mostly 
repose, to the thing or the manner, the latter 

Rest may be as properly applied to to the perston; the thing is easy to be 
thinga as to persons; repose is figura- done: the person is ready to do it; 
tively appHea to things. it is easy to make professions of friend- 

Ease, Easiness, Facility, Lightness, — ship in the ardor of the moment; but 
Ease denotes either the abstract state every one is not ready to act up to 
of a person or quality of a thing; east- them when it interferes with his con- 
ness, from easy, signifying having ease, venience or interest. As epithets, 
denotes simply an abstract quality both are opposed to difficult, but agree- 
which serves to characterize the thing; ably to the above explanation of the 
a person enjoys ease, or he has an terms; the former denotes a freedom 
easiness of disposition. from such difficulties or obstacles as 

Ease is said of that which is borne, lie in the nature of the thing itself; 
or that which is done; easiness and the latter an exemption from such as 
facility, from the Latin fadlis, easy, lie in the temper and character of the 
from facere, to do, most commonly of person; hence we say a person is easy 
that which is done; the former in ap- of access whose situation, rank, em- 

g libation to the thing as before, the ployments, or circumstances do not 
itter either to the person or the thing: prevent him from admitting others to 
we speak of the easiness of the task, his presence; he is ready to hear when 
but of a personas facility in doing it: he himself throws no obstacles in the 
we judge of the easiness of a thing by way, when he lends a willing ear to 
comparing it with others more difficult; what is said. So likewise a task is 
wo judge of a person's facility by com- said to be easy; a person's wit, or^ a 
paring him with others who are less person's reply, to be ready, 
skilful EASTERN. See Orient. 

Ease and lightness are both said EBULLITION, Effervescence, 
of what is to be borne j the former in Fermentation, Ferment. These 
a gaieral, the latter in a particular technical terms have a strong resem- 
sense. Whatever presses in any form blance in their signification, but they 
is not easy; that which presses by ex- are not strictly synonymous; they have 
cess of weight is not light: a coat may strong characteristic differences. Ehvl^ 
be easy from its make; it can be light lition, from the Latin ebullitio and 
only' from its texture. A work is easy ehvZlio, compounded of e and hullire, to 
which requires no particular effort bubble, boil, marks the commotion of a 
either of body or of mind from any one liquid acted upon by fire, and in chem- 
performing it; a work is light as far istry it is said of two substances which, 
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by penetrating each other, occasion 
bubbles^ to rise up. Effervescence, from 
the Latin effervesceniia, and eff&ruescere, 
to grow hot, marks the commotion 
which is excited in liquors by a com¬ 
bination of substances, such as of 
acids, which are mixed and commonly 
produce heat. Ferment, or fermenta¬ 
tion, from the Latin fermentatio and 
fermenium or fermmentum, from fervere, 
to grow hot, marks the internal move¬ 
ment which is excited in a liquid of 
itself, by which its components undergo 
such a change or decomposition as to 
form a new body. 

EtmUition is a more violent action 
than effervescence; ferment and fer¬ 
mentation are more gradual and per¬ 
manent than either. Water is exposed 
to ebvMition when acted upon by any 
powerful degree of external heat; iron 
m aqua-fortis occasions effervescence; 
beer and wine undergo a ferment or 
fermentation before they reach a state 
of perfection. These terms are applied 
figuratively to moral objects. The 
passions are exposed to ebullitions; the 
heart and affections to effervescence 
when powerfully awakened by partic¬ 
ular objects. The minds or spirits, 
particularly of numbers, may be in a 
ferment or fermentation. If the angry 
humors of an irascible temper be not 
restrained in early life, they but too 
frequently break forth in the most 
dreadful ebullitions in maturer years; 
religious zeal, when not constrained by 
the sober exercise of judgment and 
corrected by sound knowledge, is an 
unhappy effervescence that injures the 
cause which it espouses and often 
proves fatal to the individual by whom 
it is indulged: the ferment produced 
by public measures may often endanger 
the public peace. 

ECCENTRIC. See Erratic; Part- 

TICULAR. 

ECCLESIASTIC, Divine, Theo¬ 
logian. An ecclesiastic derives his 
title from the office which he bears in 
the ecchsia, or church; a divine and 
theologian, from his pursuit after or 
engagement in divine or theological mat¬ 
ters. An ecclesiastic is connected with 
an episcopacy; a divine or theologian 
is unconnected with any form of church 
government. An ecclesiastic need not 
in his own person perform any office, 
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although he fills a station; a dimm not 
only mis a station, but actually rmr- 
forms the office of teaching; a thm- 
logmn neither fills nnj particular sta¬ 
tion nor discharges* any specific duty, 
but merely follows the pursuit of 
studying theology. An ecclesiastic is not 
always a dimne, nor a diiine an ec¬ 
clesiastic; a divine is always more or 
!e^ a theologian, but every theologmn 
is not a ditdne. Among the Roman 
Catholics aU monks, and in the Church 
of England the various dignitaries who 
perform the episcopal functions, are 
entitled ecclesiastics. There but 
few denominations of Christians who 
have not appointed teachers who are 
called divines. Frofessom or vrriters 
on theology are peculiarly denominated 
theologians, 

ECLIPSE, Obscure. Edipse, from 
Greek lie, out, and to leave, 

means the leaving out or vanishing of 
light. Obscure, from the adjective 
obscure (see Dark), signifies to cause 
the intervention of a shadow. 

In the natural as well as the moral 
application eclipse is taken in a pajticu- 
and relative signification; obscure 
is used in a generm sense. Heavenlv 
bodies are eclipsed by the intervention 
of other bodies between them and the 
beholder; things are in general oh- 
scured which are in any way rendered 
less striking or visible. To edipse is 
therefore a species of obscuring: that 
is always obscured which is edipsed; 
but everything is not edipsed which is 
obscured. So, figuratively, real merit 
is edipsed by the intervention of su¬ 
perior merit; it is often obscured by an 
ungracious exterior in the poss^sor 
or by his unfortunate circumstances. 

ECONOMICAL, Saving, Sparing, 
Thrifty, Penurious, Niggardlt. 
The idea of not spending is common 
to all these terms; but economical sig¬ 
nifies not j^ending unnecessarily or 
unwisely. Saving is keeping and lay¬ 
ing by with care; sparing is keeping 
out of thai; which ought to be spent; 
thrifty or thriving is accumulating by 
means of saving; penurious is suffering 
as from penury by means of saving; 
niggardly, after the manner of a nig¬ 
gard, nigh or close person, is not spend¬ 
ing or letting go but in the smallest 
possible quantities. To be economical 
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is a virtue In tlK>» wlio have but nar¬ 
row means; the other epithet-s, how- 
eveFj are employ^ in a sense more or 
ie« unfavormle; he who is mmng when 
young will be avaricious when old; he 
who is spring will generally be sparing 
out of the comforts of others; he who 
is tkrifig €x>mmonly adds the desire of 
getting with that of Bamng; he who_ is 
j^nuriom wants nothing to make him 
a complete mi^r; he who is niggardly 
in his dealing will be mostly avaricioxis 
in Ms chM*a€ter. 

Ecmmny^ Frugality, Parsimony .— 
Economy, from the Greek oimvoyla, the 
mffliagement of a house, is derived from 
Greek olmg, house, and vkuuv, to deal 
out. Frugality, from the Latin 
fruits, means subsisting on the fruits of 
the earth, hence temperance. Parsi-^ 
many (see AvAKicnotJS) implies dmply 
forbearing to spend, which is in fact the 
common idea included in these terms; 
but the economical man spares expense 
according to circumstances; he adapts 
Ms expenditure to his means and ren¬ 
ders it by contrivance as effectual to 
Ms purpose possible; the frugal 
spares expense on Mmself or on Ms in¬ 
dulgences; he may, however, be liberal 
to others wMle he is frugal toward Mm¬ 
self as well as others; he has no other 
object than mving. By economy & 
man may make a limited income turn 
to the account for himself and Ms 
family* by frugality he may with a 
limits income be enabled to lay by 
money* by parsimony he may be 
enabled to accumulate great sums out 
of a narrow income; hence it is that 
we recommend a plan for being eco¬ 
nomical; we recommend a diet for 
being frugal; we condemn a habit or a 
character for being parsimonious. 

Economy, Management. — Economy 
has a more comprehensive meaning 
than 'management; for it includes the 
system of science and of legislation as 
wen as that of domestic arrangements: 
as the economy of agriculture; the in¬ 
ternal economy of a government; po¬ 
litical, civil, or religious economy: or 
the economy of one's household. Marv- 
ugemerd, on the contrary, is an action 
that is very s^dom abstracted from 
its ^ent, and is always taken in a 
partial sense, namely, as a part of 
economy. The intemM economy of a 


family depends principally on the 
prudent management of the female: the 
economy of eveiy* well-regulated com¬ 
munity requires that ail the members 
should keep their station and preserve a 
strict subordination; the management 
of particular branches of tMs economy 
should belong to particular individuals. 

ECONOMIZE. See Husband. 

ECSTASY', Raptube, TKANSPOBr. 
There is a strong resemblance in the 
meaning and application of these 
words. They all express an extraor¬ 
dinary elevation of the spirits or an 
excessive tension of the mind. Ecstasy 
marks a passive state, from the Greek 
sKoraatc, from kx, out, and icrapai, I 
stand, means to be out of one's self, 
out of one's mind. Rapiure, from the 
Latin rapere, to seize or carry away; 
and transport, from trans and portare, 
to carry beyond one's self, rather d^ig- 
nate an active state, a violent impulse 
with wMch it hurries itself forward. 
Ecstasy and rapture are always pleas¬ 
urable, or arise from pleasurable causes; 
transport respects either pleasurable or 
painful feelings: joy occasions ecstasies 
or raptures; joy and anger have their 
transports. An ecstasy benumbs the 
faculties: it will take away the power 
of speech and often ,of thought; it is 
commonly occasioned by sudden and 
unexpected events: rapture, on the 
other hand, often invigorates the 
powers and calls them into action; it 
frequently arises from deep thought: 
the former is common to all persons of 
ardent feelings, but more particularly 
to cMldren, ignorant people, or to such 
as have not their feelings under con¬ 
trol; rapture, on the contrary, is a;^ 
plicable to persons with superior minds 
and to circumstances of peculiar im¬ 
portance. Transports are sudden biirsts 
of passion wMch, from thek vehemence, 
may lead to intemperate actions: a re¬ 
prieve from the sentence of death will 
produce an ecstasy or delight in the 
pardoned criminal. Religious contem¬ 
plation is calculated to produce holy 
raptures in a mind strongly imbued with 
pious zeal: in transports of rage men 
have committed enormities wMch 
have cost them bitter tears of re¬ 
pentance ever after: youth is the 
period in wMch transports of delight 
are mostly felt. 
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EEKjrE. See Bokdeb- 

EOICT. Sw Decree; ORDiKiLHCE. 

EDIFICE, ^ STEUcnmEy Fabric. 
Edifice^ in Latin €Bdificiums from wdi- 
fico, or adef, a house, ana facere^ to 
make, signifies properly the house 
made, Sinicture^ from the Latin alruc- 
tura^ and sirtierey to heap together, sig¬ 
nifies the raising a thing or the thing 
raised. Fabric comes from Latin /oher, 
a workman, from a base signifying 
skill, and means something made by 
sMIi. 

Edifice in its proper sense is always 
appLira to a building; structure and 
fabric are either employed as abstract 
actions or the results and fruits of 
actions: in the former case they are 
applied to many obj^ts besides build¬ 
ings, sinccture referring to the act of 
raising or setting up together, falrric 
to that of framing or contriving. As 
edifice bespeaks the thing itself, it re¬ 
quires no modification, since it conve3?B 
of itseK the idea of something superior: 
the word strtictwre must always be 
qualified; it is employed only to desig¬ 
nate the mode of s^ion; fabric is 
self a species of epithet, it designates 
the object as something contrived by 
the power of art or by design. Ediftces 
dedicated to the- service of relimon 
have in all ages been held sacred: it 
is the business of the architect to 
estimate the merits or demerits of any 
siractwre; when we take a surv^ of 
the vast/ohric of the universe, the mind 
becomes bewildered with cx>ntem- 
plating the infinite power of its Divine 
author. 

Wh^ employed in. the abstract sense 
of actions, siractwre is limited to ob¬ 
jects of magnitude, or such as consist 
of compHeated parts is extended 

to everything in which art or contriv¬ 
ance is requisite; hence we may ^eak 
of the structure of vessels, and the 
fcibric of cloth, ironware, or the fabric 
of states, the universe, etc. 

EDUCATION, Instruction, 
Breeding. Imtmciion and breedmg 
are to education as parts to a whole: 
imstruction respects the communication 
of knowledge, and breeding respects the 
manners or outward conduct; but edur 
caMon comprehends not only h^th 
these, but the formation of the mind, 
the r^ulation of the heart, and the 


of the principles: go«i 
imiruciMm mak^ one wi^r; good 
breeding msikm one more polished and 
agr^aole; good educatirm makes one 
really good. A want of edmmtion will 
always be to the injiir^^ if not to the 
rum, of the sufferer: a want of imiruo- 
Hon is of more or less inconvenienee, 
according to circumstances; a want 
of breeding only unfits a man for the 
^Kuety of the cultivated.^ Edumimn 
belongs to the period of childbed and 
youth; inBiruction may be gtyen at 
different ages; good-breeding m best 
Immed in the early part of Me. 

EFFACE. See Blot, 

EFFECT, Produce, Pekfobm.^ The 
latter two are in reality included in the 
former; what is effected is both pro- 
duced and performed; but what is pro- 
duced or '^formed is not always ef¬ 
fected. To effect, in L^tin effectus, par¬ 
ticiple of efficio, compounded of a®, 
out, and facere, to make, signifies to 
out anything. To prodiice, from 
the Latin pro, forth, and duc&re, to 
draw, signifi^ literally to draw forth. 
To p^orm. Old French M?/oumir, from 
Latin per, through, and Old Ger- 
mmi frumfan, to provide, French 
foumir, English fumwhf signifies to 
do or provide everything necessary. 

To prodiMce signihes to bring ^me- 
thing forth or into existence; to per¬ 
form to do something to the end: to 
effect is to produce an Sfect by perfonn- 
ing; whatever is effected^ is the conse¬ 
quence of a specific design; it alwa3ns 
requires, therdtore, a rational agmt to 
effect: what is produced may follow in¬ 
cidentally, or arise from the actkm of 
an irrational ^ent oi an in anim ate 
object; what is peifformed is done by 
specific efforts; it is, therefore, like 
effect^ the cons^uence of design, and 
requires a rational agent. To ^eci 
respects both the end and the means 
by which it is brou^t about; to pro- 
duce respects the end only; to perform 
the means only. No person ought to 
calculate on effecting a reformation in 
the morals of men without the md of 
religion; change both in individuals 
and communities are often produced 
by trifles. 

To effect is said of that which ema¬ 
nates from the mind of the agent Mm- 
s^; to perform, of that which is marked 
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out by rule or prescribed by another. 
We effed a purpc»e, we perfoim a part, 
a duty^ or office. A true Christian is 
always ^happy when he can effect a 
reconciliation between parties who are 
at variance: it is a laudable ambition 
to strive to p&rfmrm one^s part credit¬ 
ably in society. 

See also AccoMPiasH; Conse- 

QtJENClE. 

Effectwe^ Efficient^ Effecttial, Efficor 
dam. — Effectim sigmfies capable of 
Reding; efficient signifies, literally, 
effecting; effectual and efficacious signify 
having the effed, or possessing the 
power to effed. Effectim and effident 
are used only in regard to physical ob¬ 
jects: an army or a revenue is effedim 
that can be employed to effed any ob¬ 
ject : a cause is effident that is adequate 
to produce an effect. 

Bffedual and efficacious axe said of 
operations and intellectual objects: an 
end or result is effectual; the means are 
efficacious: a remedy or cure is effectual 
that is in reality ^ected; a medicine 
is efflcadom that effects a cure. No 
effectual stop can be put to the vices 
d the lower orders while they have 
a vicious example from their superiors: 
a seasonable exercise of severity on an 
offender is often very efficacious in 
quelling a spirit of insubordination. 
When a thing is not found effedual, it 
is requisite to have recourse to further 
measures; that which has been proved 
to be inefficacious should never be 
adopted. 

EFFECTS. See Goons. 

EFFEMINATE. See Female. 

EFFERVESCENCE. See Ebulli¬ 
tion. 

EFFICACIOUS. See Effect. 

EFFIGY. See Likeness. 

EFFORT. See Attempt; En- 

BEAVOK. 

EFFRONTERY. See Audacity. 

EFFUSION, Ejaculation. Effu¬ 
sion rignifies the thing poured out, from 
cs, out, s,ndfundere, to pour, and ejacu^ 
laiionj the thing ejaculated or thrown 
out, from ex, out, and iacere, to throw, 
both indicating a species of verbal 
expression; the former either by utter¬ 
ance or in writing; the latter only by 
utterance. The effusion is not so 
vdhem^t or sudden as the ejaculation; 
the ejacuZoMon is not so ample or dif- 


' fuse as the effusion; effusion is seldom 
taken in a good sense; ^aadatwn 
rarely otherwise. An effusion com- 
\ monly flows from a heated imagination 
uncorrected by the judgment; it is, 
therefore, in general not only incohe¬ 
rent, but extravagant and senseless: an 
ejaculation is produced by the warmth 
of the moment, but never without ref¬ 
erence to some particular circumstance. 
Enthusiasts are full of extravagant ef¬ 
fusions; contrite sinners will often ex¬ 
press their penitence in pious ejacula^ 
lions. 

EGOISTICAL. See Misanthhop- 
ical; Opinionated. 

EJACULATION. See Effusion. 

ELATED. See Sanguine. 

ELDER. See Seniob. 

ELDERLY, Aged, Old. These 
three words rise by gradation in their 
sense; aged denotes a greater degree 
of age than elderly, and old still more 
than either. The elderly man has 
passed the meridian of Iffe; the aged 
man is fast approaching the term of 
our existence; the old man has already 
reached this term or has exceeded it. 
In conformity, however, to the vulgar 
prepossession against age and its con¬ 
comitant infirmities, the term elderly 
or aged is always more respectful than 
old, which latter word is often used by 
way of reproach, and can seldom be 
us^ free from such an association 
unless qualified by an epithet of 
praise, as good or venerable. 

ELECT. See Choose. 

ELECTRIC, Magnetic. Eledric 
comes from Latin electrum, Greek 
rjkeKrpov, amber; and derives its pres¬ 
ent meaning from the fact that amber 
developed electricity when excited by 
friction. Magnetic referred to a similar 
property observed in the magnesian 
stone, so called because it was found 
in large quantities in magnesia. This 
stone had the power to attract iron and 
steel. Both words originally referred 
to the attractive power associated with 
certain substances under certain con¬ 
ditions. But, as the science of elec¬ 
tricity has developed, magnetic has 
been associated with the properties of 
the magnet and electric with a force or 
current existent or generated under cer¬ 
tain conditions. When used figura¬ 
tively electric refers to the swift and 
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fcKrilliiig quality of d-^rteU^^ magp^tic 
to a quality of attractiveness a^ociati^ 
with the mysterious thrill of electrical 
force. 

ELEGANT. See Superb/ 

ELEMENTARY, Constituent, 
Primary, Rudimentary. Elementary 
is the adjective corresponding to ele- 
merdy Latin elementum, a word whose 
etjnnolqgy and prima^ meaning are 
uncertain, but which is used to indi¬ 
cate one of the simple substances of 
which all material bodies are com¬ 
pounded. Constiticeni, from Latin con^ 
together, and statitere, to set up, indi- 
cat€^ that which when joined to some¬ 
thing else goes to make up a complex 
whole. But it does not indicate a 
simple or imcompounded substance, as 
does elementary. Primary, from Latin 
primus, first, means the first elements, 
the things absolutely necessary to form 
a contemplated whole; but it does not 
definitely suggest the combination of 
substances as does constituent. Rudi^ 
mentcvry, from Latin rudirnenium, from 
Tudis, rough, indicates the first rude 
state of things. These words, therefore, 
all mean characteristic of that which is 
necessary to the formation of a com¬ 
plex whole; but they differ in the em¬ 
phasis upon the character of the thing 
indicated, and its relation to a larger 
whole. 

ELEVATE, See Lift. 

ELIGIBLE, Preferable. Eligible, 
or fit to be elected, and preferabie, fit 
to be preferred, serve as epithets in 
the sense of choose and prefer (see 
Choose; Prefer): what is eligible 
is desirable in itself, what is preferable 
is more desirable than another. There 
may be many eligible situations, out 
of which perhaps there is but one 
preferable. Of persons, however, we 
say rather that they are eligible to an 
office than preferable. 

ELOCUTION, Eloquence, Ora¬ 
tory, Rhetoric. Elocution and elo- 
cnience are derived from the same 
Latin verb, eloqui, from ex, out, and 
logui, to speak, to speak out. Oratory, 
from orare, to implore, signifies the art 
of making a set speech. 

Elocution consists in the manner of 
delivery; eloquence in the matter that 
is delivered. We employ elocution in 
repeating the words of another; we 


employ ehqumce to express our own 
thoughts and feehn^. Eknmi'Mm m 
requisite for an actor; eloquence for a 

speaker. 

Eloquence lies in the person: it is a 
natural gift: orcdo^ lies in the mode 
of expression; it is an acquired art. 
Rhetoric is properly^ the theory of that 
art of which oratory is the practice. But 
the term rhetoric may be sometimes 
employed in an improper sense foe 
the display of oratory or scientific s|^ak- 
ing. Eloquence speaks one^s own feel¬ 
ings; it com^ from the h^rt and 
speaks to the heart: oratory is an 
imitative art; it d^cribes what is felt 
by another. Rhetoric is either m the 
technical sense the science of erraiory, 
or oraUrry reduced to rule, or, in the 
vulgar acceptation, it is the affectation 
of oratory. 

ELUCIDATE. See Explain. 

ELUDE. See Escape. 

EMANATE. See Arise. 

EMANCIPATE, Enfranchise, Un¬ 
shackle. Emancipate comes from 
Latin emandpare, e manibus capere, to 
take out of the hands of, and referred 
to the provision made in Roman law 
for freeing a child or a wife from the 
pow 3 r of the father or husband. It 
also referred to the freeing of slaves. 
Enfranchise comes from Old French 
franchise, privileged liberty, and re¬ 
ferred especially to the admitting of a 
slave or a serf to personal freedom. 

I The two words have therefore almc^ 
exactly the same meaning, but enfran^ 
chise has also been given the special 
significance of to admit to the full 
rights of a citizen, especially to grant 
the right to vote. Hence when we 
speak of the ernancipation of the nc®ro 
slaves, we refer to the decree of Qxe 
President delivering them from the 
power of their masters. When we 
speak of their enfranchisement, we refer 
to the passing of the amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
granting them the right to vote. 
Unshackle is a figurative word from 
shackle (see Chain), meaning to deliver 
from shackles, and may be used to mean 
either emancipate or enfranchise or 
free in a still l^ger sense. See Firee. 

EMBARGO, Ban, Prohibition. 
Embargo, Spanish embargo, from barra, 
a bar, means a prohibiting order, foiv 
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bidding the ships of a foreign power 
to enter or leave the porta of a country 
or native sMps to pipceed^ there, gen¬ 
erally iffiued in anticipation of war. 
It abo indicatiB a suspension of com¬ 
merce by municipal law. ^ Ban^ is^ an 
older term of Germanic origin signify¬ 
ing a formal edict—a call to arms, an 
announcement of intention to ^manry, 
or an ecclesiastical excommunication, 
Fmkibitmn (for derivation see Bak) is 
u^i in a special sense to r^er to the 
forbidding of the sale of alcoholic liquor 
by the law of a community. It refers 
to a ^>ecial embargo on alcoholic drink* 
See also Intern. 

EMBARRASS, Perplex, Entan- 
OXJE. EmbaTToss (see DiFFicxiL'iinr) re¬ 
spects a person's manners or circum¬ 
stances, perjdex (see Distress), his 
views and conduct; entails (see Dis- 
ehoage) is said of particular circum¬ 
stances. jEmbarrassmenls depend al¬ 
together on ourselves; the want of 
prudence and presence of mind is the 
<X)mman cause; perplexities depend on 
extraneous circumstances as well as oiur- 
selves; extensive dealings with others 
are mostly attended with perplexiiies; 
entanglements arise mostly from the 
evil designs of others. That en^rrasses 
which interrupts the evm course or 
progre^ of one’s actions: that p&fy 
p^es which interferes with one’s oeci- 
ffions: that entangles which binds a 
pen»n in his actions. Pecmiiary diffi¬ 
culties embarrass j or conteliding feelings 
produce embarrassment; contrary coun¬ 
sels or interests perplex; the artifices of 
cunning entangle* Steadiness of mind 

K ents embarrassment in the outward 
vior. Firmness of character is 
requisite in the midst of '^plexities; 
caution must be ^nployea to guard 
a^iinst entanghmmts. 

EMBARRASSMENT. See Quak- 

DiJElT. 

EMBARRASSMENTS. See Diim- 
cnji/TiEs. 

EMBELiLrISH. See AnoRN; Gabt 

NISH. 

BMBEEM. See Fiottbei- 
EMl^DOLrDEN. See ENcouRAcm. 
EMBRACE. See Clasp; Comfrisb. 
EMBRYO, Fos^tos. BmbryOy in 
yrendh mibtypn^ ( 3 reek firom 

to swell out m gwnimat% mi¬ 


nifies the thing germinated. FMus^ 
Latin /(stns, comes from an obsolete 
Latin verb signifying to generate or pro¬ 
duce, and signifies the thing cherished. 
Both words refer to what is formed 
in the womb of the mother; but embryo 
properly implies the first-fruit of con¬ 
ception, and the fmtus that which is. 
arrived to a maturity of formation. 
Anatomists tell us that the embryo in 
the human subject assumes the char¬ 
acter of the fmtus about the forty- 
second day after conception. 

Foetus is applicable only in its proper 
sense to animated beings: embryo has a 
figurative application to plants and 
fruits when they remain in a confused 
and imperfect state, and al^ a moral 
application to plans, or whatever is 
roughly conceived in the mind. 

See also Germ. 

EMEND. ’ See Amend. 

EMERGE. See Rise. 

EMERGENCE. See Exigenct. 

EMINENT. See Distinguished. 

EMISSARY, Spy. Emissary, in 
Latin emissarius, from emittere, to send 
forth, signifies one sent out. Spy is a 
shortened form of espy, which comes 
through French espier, from Old High 
German spehon, German spdhen, to 

^oth these words designate a person 
sent out by a body on some public con¬ 
cern among their enemies; but they dif¬ 
fer in their office according to the ety¬ 
mology of the words. The emissary is 
by distinction sent forth; he is sent so 
as to mix with the people to whom he 
goes, to- be in all places, ^d to asso¬ 
ciate with every one individually as. 
may serve his purpose; the spy, on the 
other hand, takes pis Nation wherever^ 
he can best perceive what is passiag; 
he keeps himself afc a distance from all 
but such as may particularly aid him 
in the object of his search. Althou^ 
the offices of emissary and spy are nei¬ 
ther of them honorable, yet that of the 
former is more disgrao^ul than that of' 
the latter- The emissary is generally 
employed by those who have some 
illegitimate objeeb to pursue; spiesy on 
the other hand, are employed by all 
regular governments in a time of war¬ 
fare. Nations that are at war some- 
iimeB se^d emissaries into the states 
of the enemy to esdte civi commo-' 
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tions. At Spart,ay the trade of a sp^ 
was not so vile m it has been generally 
esteemed; it was consider^ as a self- 
devotion for the public good, and 
formed a part of their education. 

Tii€^ terms are applied to other ob¬ 
jects figuratively. 

See also Spy. 

EMIT, Exham, Evaporate. EmU , 
from the Latin emittere, expres^s prop¬ 
erly the act of sending out: exhale, 
from halitm, the breath, and evaporate, 
from vapor, vapor or steam, are both 
mod^ of emUting, 

Emit is used to express a more pcm- 
tive effort to send out; exhale and 
emaporate designate the natural and pro- 
gre^ve process of things; volcanoes 
emit fire and lava; the earth exhales 
the damps, or flowers exhale perfumes; 
liquids evaporate.^ Animals may emit by 
an act of volition; things exhale or 
evaporoie by an external action 
them; they exhale that which is foreign 
to them; they evaporate that which 
constitute a part of their substance. 
The skunk emiis such a stench from it¬ 
self when pursued as to keep its pur^ 
suers at a distance from itself: bogs 
ind fens exhale their moisture when 
acted upon by the heat: water e^ap- 
orates by means of steam when put into 
a state of ebullition. 

See also Transpire. 

EMOLUMENT. See Gain. 

EMOTION. See Agitation, 

EMPHASIS. See Stress. 

EMPIRE, EaNGDOM, Republic. A1- 
thou#i the first two words obviously 
r^er to two species of states, where the 
princes assume Ihe title of eith^ em¬ 
peror or king, yet the difference be¬ 
tween them m not limited to this dis¬ 
tinction. 

The word empire carries with it the 
idea of a state that is vast and com¬ 
peted of many different people; that of 
kingdom marks a state more limited in 
extent and unitei in its composition. 
In kingdoms there is a uniformity of 
fundamental laws, the difference in 
re^ird to particular laws or mc^es of 
jurisprudence being merely variations 
from custom, which do not affect the 
unity of political administration. From 
this uniformity, indeed, in the functions 
of government, we may trace the origin 
of the words king and kmgdom^ since 


there is but one prince or sovareign 
ruler, although there may be many 
employed in the administration. With 
empires it is different: one part is 
sometimes governal by funiiamental 
laws very different from thoiMJ by which 
another part of the same Is 

governed, which diversity destroys the 
imity of government and makes the 
union of the state to consist in the sub¬ 
mission of certain chiefs in the corn- 
mands of a superior general or chief. 
From this verv right of conunanding, 
then, it is evident that the words em¬ 
pire and emperor derive their origin; 
and hence it is that there may be many 
princes or sovereims, and kingdoms, in 
the same empire. Rome, therefore, wm 
first a kingdom while it was formed of 
only one p2opl§: it acquired the name 
of empire as soon as other nations were 
brou^t into subjection to it and be¬ 
came members of it, not by lOTng the 
distinctive character as nations, but 
by submitting themselves to the su¬ 
preme command of their conqueroirs. 
For the same reason the German ctn- 
pire was so denominated because it 
consisted of several states independent 
of one another, yet all subject to one 
ruler or emperor; so likewise the Rus¬ 
sian empire, the Ottoman empire, and 
the former Mogul empire, which were 
composed of dufferent nations: and, 
on the other hand, the kingdom of 
Spain and of EnglancL both of which, 
though divided into different provinoas, 
were, nevertheless, one x>eople, having 
but one ruler. While Prance, however, 
included many distinct countries within 
ito juri^ction, it properly assum^ the 
name of an empire, and, with Portugal 
later, took the name of repiMie; and 
England, having by a l^^ative act 
united to itself a <x>untry dmtinct both 
in its laws and customs, has Mkewi^ 
with equal propriety, been denominatoi 
the British empire. 

The term reptiblic applies both to 
countries as vast as the United States, 
Brazil, and Mexico, as several in Eu¬ 
rope and also to mialier ones, as those 
in Central and South America and 
some parts of Europe; and the term 
represents the form of government, the 
supreme authority being chosen or 
del^ated by the people instead of being 
hereditary in a single family. 
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Emmre^ Reim, Dmninim .—In the 
prweamg article empire has been eon- 
ffldered as a specie of state: in the 
pr^ent case it conveys the idea of 
power or an exercise of sovereignty. 
In this sense it is allied to the word 
reign, which, from the verb to reign, 
signifies the act of reigning; and to the 
word dominion, which, from the Latin 
dominm, a lord, signifies either the 
power or the exercise of the power of a 
lord. 

As empire signifies command, or the 
power exercised in commanding, it 
properly refers to the country or people 
commanded; and as reign signifies the 
act of reigning, it refers to the individ¬ 
ual who reigns. If we speak of an 
extended empire, it has regard to the 
j^ace over which it ex^nds: if of an 
extended reign, it has regard either to 
the countiy reigned over or to the 
length of time that a prince reigns. 

From this distinction of the terms 
the epithets vast, united, dismember- 
ized, and the like are most appro¬ 
priately applied to empire; the epithets 
peaceful, warlike, glorious, prosperous, 
and the like, to reign. Empire and 
rei^ are properly applied to civil gov¬ 
ernment or the exercise of regular pow¬ 
er; dominion signifies either the act of 
ruling hy a sov^eign or a private 
individum, or the power exercised in 
ruling, which may be either regular or 
irre^lar; a sovereign may have do¬ 
minion over many nations by force of 
arms; he holds his reign by force of law. 

If empire and reign be extended in 
their application to other objects, it is 
figurative; thus a female may be said 
to hold her empire among her admirers, 
or fashions may be said to have their 
reign. Dominion may be applied in the 
proper sense to the power which man 
exercises over the brutes or inanimate 
objects, and figuratively to the power 
of the passions. 

In countries imder the republican 
form of government the ^tire body of 
citizens constitute the sovereignty. 
They choose the Congress, which is the j 
highest lawmaking authority, and elect 
the President, who is the chief execu¬ 
tive of the laws. 

EMPIRICAL, Exi^EBiMENTAn, Hy¬ 
pothetical, Provisional, Tentative. 
All these words mean ^'not yet estab¬ 


lished as an absolute fact, but serving 
as a working basis for further dis¬ 
covery. But the failure to establish 
as an absolute fact or law is indicated 
under somewhat different conditions- 
Empirical, from Greek on, in, and 
TTBLpa, trial, experience, refers to 
knowledge gained simply irom observa¬ 
tion and experience, not based on any 
thorough study of cause and effect or 
even on scientific experiment- Experi¬ 
mental, on the other hand, coming 
from Lktin experiri, to make a thorough 
trial of, means the process of discov¬ 
ering laws or facts through system¬ 
atized observation; experimental sim¬ 
ply suggests an incomplete process of 
discovery. Hypotheticcd, from Greek 
vTrSf under, and Osmc, a placing; it is 
the adjective corresponding to hy- 
potkesie* A hypothesis is a formulation 
of a possible law which has not yet 
been fully demonstrated by experience. 
That winch is experimental may be as 
yet unformulated; that which is hy¬ 
pothetical may be formulated, but not 
yet proved by experiment. Provisional, 
from pro, forward, and videre, to see, 
means taken as truth or right until 
a better way can be discovered; it is 
a formulation of a principle or method 
of action with the distinct expectation 
that it will be superseded; and is in¬ 
tended to serve as a means to an end. 
Tentative, from Latin tentare, to try. 
also means experimental, but it refers 
to informal rather than formal and 
systematic experiment, and partly sug¬ 
gests the meaning of provisional. That 
which is tentative is tried as an experi¬ 
ment tiU something better can be dis¬ 
covered. 

EMPLOY, Use. Employ, from the 
Latin in, in, and plicate, to fold, signi¬ 
fies to implicate or apply for any special 
purpose. Use, from the Latin tesus, 
past participal of utor, signifies to enjoy 
or derive benefit from. 

Employ expresses less than use; it is 
in fact a species of partial u^ng: we al¬ 
ways employ when we use; but we do 
not always use when we employ. Wc 
eraploy whatever we take into our ser¬ 
vice or make subservient to our con¬ 
venience for a time; we tese whatever 
we entirely devote to our purpose. 
Whatever is employed by one person 
may, in its turn, be employed by an- 
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othery or at different tim^ be employed 
by the same person; but what is med 
is frequently consumed or rendered un¬ 
fit for a similar use. What we employ 
may frequently belong to anotherj but 
what one uses is supposed to be his ex¬ 
clusive property. On this ground we 
may speak of employing persons as well 
;as things: but we speak of uung things 
only, and not persons, except in the 
most degrading sense. Persons, time, 
strength, and power are employed; 

' hous^, furniture, and all materials, of 
which either nec^ities or conveniences 
axe composed, are used. It is a part of 
wisdom to employ well the short por¬ 
tion of time which is allotted to us in 
this sublimary state, and to use the 
things of this world so as not to abuse 
them. No one is exculpated from the 
guilt of an immoral action by suffering 
himself to be employed as an instrument 
to serve the purposes of another: we 
ought to tcse our utmost endeavors to 
abstain from all coimections with such 
as wish to implicate us in their guilty 
practices. 

EMPIX>YMENT. See Business; 
Vocation. 

EMPOWER. See Commission. 

EMPTY, Vacant, Void, Devoid. 
Empty is in Anglo-Saxon cemta. 
meaning leisure. Void and 
come from Old French voide, of un- 
imown origin, meaning empty. 

Empty is the term in most general 
use; vacant, void, and devoid are em¬ 
ployed in particular cases; empty ^d 
vacant have either a proper or an im¬ 
proper application; void or devoid only 
a moral acceptation. Empty, in the 
natural sense, marks an absence of that 
which is substantial, or adapted for 
filling: vacant designates or marks the 
absence of that which should occupy or 
make use of a thing. That wMch is 
boUow may be empty: that which re¬ 
spects an even space may be vacant. 
A house is empty which has no inhabi¬ 
tants; a seat is vacant w\iich is without 
an occupant; a room is empty which is 
without furniture; a space on paper 
is vacant which is free from writing. 

In their figxurative application empty 
and vacant have a similar analogy: the 
empty is opposed to that which is sulv 
stantial: the vacant to that which is 
or ought to be occupied; a dream is 


cemetta, 

devoid 


said to be empim or a title emjdy ; a 
stare is said to be mmnt, or an hour 
meant. 

Void and devmd are used in the same 
sense as meant, as quaiif3dng epithets, 
but not prefixed as adjectives, and ab 
ways followed by some objt^ct; thus w& 
speak of a creature as mid of reason, 
and of an individual as demM of am- 
mon sense. 

See also Honnow. 

EMULATION. See Gomfetthon. 

ENCHANT. See Chabm. 

ENCHANTED. See Sfelubounb. 

ENCIRCLE. See Subbou'Nd. 

ENCOMIUM, EunoGY, Fanegtbio. 
Encomium comes from ur^k If, ha, 
and revelry, and signifies a^set 

form of verses used on festive occa^oiw 
for the purposes of praise. Eulogy, in 
Greek eUkoyia, from elf and sig-- 

nifies, literally, speaking well of any 
one. Panegyric, in Greek TrarnyopiKor^ 
from '^dv, the whole, and an 

a^embly, signifies that which is spoken 
before an assembly, a solemn oration. 

The idea of praise is common to all 
th^e terms; but the first seems more 
properly applied to the thing, or the un¬ 
conscious object; the second to persons 
in general, their characters and actions; 
the third to the person of some particu¬ 
lar individual: thus we bestow en- ^ 
comiums upon any work of art or pro¬ 
duction of genius, without reference to 
the performer; we bestow^ eulogies on 
the exploits of a hero, who is of another 
age or country; but we write pan^ 
gyrics either in a direct address or in 
direct reference to the pei^n who is 
panegyrized: the encomium is produced 
by merit, real or supposed; the eulogy 
may spring from admiration of the per¬ 
son eulogized; the panegyric may be 
mere flattery, resultmg from servile de¬ 
pendence: great encomiums have been 
paid by all persons to the constitution 
of England; our naval and military 
heroes have received the eulogies of 
many besides their own countrymen; 
authors of no mean reputation have 
condescended to deal out their pane-- 
gyrics pretty freely, in dedications to 
their patrons. 

ENCOMPASS. See Besiege. 

ENCOUNTER. See Attack. 

ENCOURAGE, Animate, Incite, 
Imped, Urge, Stimulate, Investi- 
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GAT®. Enmurage {s» Chebb), JLni- 
fmde (see Animate), Incite^ from the 
lAtin cUare^ to stir signifies to put 
into motion towa»i an object. Impel 
(see Actuate) , Urge comes from Latin 
tir^rej to drive. Stimuiatei from the 
Latin stimMlm^ a rour or goad, and 
instigate^ from the lAtin M'igo, signify 
literily to goad. The idea of actuat¬ 
ing or calling into action is common 
to th^e terms, which vary in the cir- 
cumst^ces of the action. 

Encouragement acts as a pervasive: 
as an impelling or enliyening 
cause: those who are weak require to 
be encouraged; those who am strong 
become stronger by being <miinaM: 
the former require to have their diffi¬ 
cultly removed, their powers reno¬ 
vated, their doubts and fe^ di^>ell^; 
the latter may have their hopy in¬ 
creased, their prospects brightened, and 
their powers invigorated; we are en- 
couraged not to give up or slacken in 
our exertions; we are animated to in¬ 
crease our efforts: the sinner is encour¬ 
aged by offers of pardon, through the 
merits of a Redeemer, to turn from his 
dnful ways; the Christian is animated 
by the prospect of a blissful eternity, 
to go on from perfection to perfection. 

What mcouragee and animates acts 
by the fi^ner feyngs of our lotature; 
what incites acts through the medium 
of our desiry: we are encourage by 
kindness: we are animated by the hope 
of reward: we are incited by the desire 
of distinction. 

What impels, urges, stimzdates, and 
instigates acts forcibly, be the cause 
internal or external: we are impelled 
and stimulated mostly by what is in¬ 
ternal; we are urged and instigcded by 
both the internal and the external, but 
jmrticularly the latter: we are impelled 
by motivy; we are stimulated by appe- 
tity and passions; we are urg^ and 
instigated by the repryentations of 
others: a benevolent man is impelled 
by motivy of humanity to relieve the 
wretched; an ardent mind is stimulated 
by ambition to gryt efforts: we are 
urged by mtreatiy to spare those who 
are in our power; one is instigated by 
malicious representations to take re¬ 
venge on a supposed enemy. 

We may be impelled and urged, 
thou^ not properly stimulated or in^ 


stigcded, by circumstanoy; In this c^e 
the former two differ only in the 
d^ree of force in the impelling cause: 
ley constraint is laid on the will when 
we are impelled than when we are urged, 
which leavy no alternative or choice: 
a monarch is sometimy impelled by the 
state of the nation to make a peace 
lem advantageous than he would other¬ 
wise do; he is urged by Ms desperate 
condition to throw himself upon the 
mercy of the enemy: a man is impelled 
by the mere necessity of choosing to 
t^e one road in preference to another; 
he is urged by his pecuniary emba!> 
rassments to raise money at a gryt 
loss. 

We may be impelled, urged, and 
Simulated to that which is bad; we are 
never instigated to that which is good; 
we may be impelled by curiosity to pry 
into that wMch doy not concern us; 
we may be urged by the entreaties of 
thye we are connected with to take 
steps of wMch we afterward repent; we 
may be stimulated by a desire of re¬ 
venge to many foul deeds; but thye 
who are not hardened in vice reqxiire 
the instigation of persons more aban¬ 
doned than themselves before they will 
commit any desperate act of wicked¬ 
ness. 

Encmcragemerd and incitement are the 
abstract noxms either for the act of 
encouraging or inciting, or the thing 
that encourages or incites: the encour¬ 
agement of laudable undertakings is it- 
laudable; a single word or lyk 
may be an encouragement: the incite¬ 
ment of passion is at all timy danger- 
Q\m, but particularly in youth; money 
is said to be an incitement to In- 

centwe, wMch is another derivative 
from incite, has a Mgher application for 
things that incite than the word incite¬ 
ment; the latter being mostly applied 
to sensible, and the former to spiritual 
objecM: savory food is an incitement to 
sensualists to indulge in gross acts of 
intemperance: a rdigious man wants 
no incentives to virtuy; Ms own breast 
fumishy him with those of the noblest 
kind. Impulse is the derivative from 
impel, wMeh denoty the act of impel¬ 
ling; siimndus, wMch is the root, of the 
word stimulate, naturally designaty the 
in^ument, namely, the spur or goad, 
with wMch one is siimulaM: hence, we 
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speak of actiBg by a bHnd impoMe, or 
wanting a stimulus to exertion. 

See also Hearten. 

Encourage^ Admnce, Promote^ Pr^er, 
Forward .— ^To encourage (see above). 
Adz/ance (see Advance). Promote, from 
the Latin forward, and ‘ mavere , to 
move, signifies to move forward. Pre¬ 
fer, from the Latin prcefero, from prWf 
Before, and ferre, to carry, signifies to 
set np before others. To forward is to 
put forward. 

The idea of exerting an influence to 
the advantage of an object is included 
in the signification of all these terms, 
which differ in the circumstance and 
mode of the action: to encourage, ad- 
mnce, and promote are applicable to 
both persons and things; prefer, to per- 
^ns only; forvoard, to things only. 

First as to persons, encourage is par¬ 
tial as to the end, and indefinite as to 
the means: we may encourage a person 
in anything, however trivial, and by 
anjr means; thus we may encourage a 
chad in his rudeness by not checking 
him; or we majr encourage an artist or 
man of letters in some great national 
work; but to advance^ promote, and 
prefer are more general m their end and 
specific in the means; a person may 
advance himself, or may be advanced by 
others; he is promoted and preferred 
only by others: a person's advancement 
may be the fruit of his indust^, or 
result from the efforts of his friends; 
promotion and preferment are the work 
of one's friends; the former in regard 
to ofl&ces in general, the latter mostly 
in regard to ecclesiastical situations: 
it is the duty of every one to encourage, 
to the utmost of his power, those 
among the poor who strive to obtain 
an honest livelihood; it is every man's 
duty to advance himself in life by every 
legitimate means; it is the duty and 
the pleasure of every good man in the 
state to promote those who show them¬ 
selves deserving of premotion; it is the 
duty of a mxnister to accept of prefer¬ 
ment when it offers, but it is not his 
duty to’ be solicitous for it. 

When taken in regard to things, en¬ 
courage is.used in an improper or fi^- 
rative acceptation; the rest are appHed 
properly: if we encomage an under- 
taku]^, we give courage to the under¬ 
taker; but when we i^eak of advancing 


a cause, or pronmiimg an iiiter«fc» or 
forwarding s purpose, the^ terms prop¬ 
erly convey the idea of keeping thiji^ 
alive or in a motion toward some de¬ 
sired end: to advance is, however, gen- 
er^ly used in relation to whatever ad¬ 
mits of extension and aggrandizement; 
promote is applied to whatever admits 
of being brought to a point of maturity 
or perfection; forward is but a partial 
term, employe in the sense of 
in regard to particular objects: thus 
we advance religion or learning; we 
promote an art or an invOTtion; we 
forward a plan. 

Encourage, EmhcMm .—^To mmma^ 
is to give courage, and to emlmMm to 
make bold, the former impelling to 
action ^ in general, the latter to that 
which is more difficult or dangerous: we 
are encouraged to persevere; the reK>- 
lution is thereby confirmed: we are 
emboldened to begin; the spirit of en¬ 
terprise is roused. Success encowrages; 
the chance of escaping danger em¬ 
boldens. 

ENCROACH, Intrench, Intrude, 
Invade, Infringe. Encroach oom^ 
throng Old French en crochier, from 
French en (Latin in), and Middle 
Dutch broke, hook (corresponding to 
English crook), and means literaliy to 
hook in. Intrench, from Latin in and 
irencare for truncare, to cut, from iron* 
cus, the trunk of a tree, signifies to cut 
into another's territory. Intrude comes 
from Latin in, and trudere, to thrust, 
meaning, litermly, in the slang phrase, 
''to butt in." Invade, from in, in, and 
vadcre, to go, signifies to march in upon. 
Infringe, from the Latin if^tingo, com- 
Pjoundea of in and frangere, to break, 
signifies to break in upon. 

All these terms denote an unauthor¬ 
ized procedure; but the first two d^g- 
nate gentle or silent actions, the latter 
violent if not noisy actions. Enaromh 
is often an imperceptible action, per¬ 
formed with such art as to elude ol> 
serration; it is, according to its deri¬ 
vation, an insensible creeping into: 
intrench is, in fact, a species of maroach- 
ment, namdy, that perceptible species 
which consMs in exceeding the boun¬ 
daries in marking out the ground or 
space. 

In an extended and figurative appli¬ 
cation of the terms one is said to 
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encroach on a person or on a personas 
etc*; to intrench on the sphere 
or pri-vilege of another. 

Irdrude and invade designate an un¬ 
authorized entry, the former in viola¬ 
tion of rightj equityj or good manners, 
the latter in violation of public law: 
the^ former is more commonly applied 
to individuals; the latter to nations or 
large communities: unbidden guests 
intrude themselves sometimes into fam- 
ili^ to their no small annoyance; an 
army never invades a country without 
doing some mischief. 

They are figuratively applied to 
other objects: intrude, in the sense of 
going in withoiit being invited, as un¬ 
welcome thoughts intrude themselves 
into the mind: invade , in the sense of 
going in by force, as sounds invade the 
ear. 

To invade and infringe are both vio¬ 
lent acts; but there is more violation 
of good faith in infringing than in zn- 
vadinp , as the infringement of a treaty- 
A privilege may be either invaded or 
infringed ; but to invade in this sense 
is applied to any privilege, however ob¬ 
tained; but infringe properly applies to 
that which persons hold under some 
grant, compact, or law. 

ENCUMBER. See CnoG. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA. See DicrroN- 
ahy. 

END, TEKmNATE, Close. To end 
is either to come to an end or put an 
end to. To terminate , either to come to 
a term or set a term to. To close , to 
come or bring to a close. To end is in¬ 
definite in its meaning and general in 
its application; terminate and close are 
modes of ending : to terminate is to 
end finally; to close , to end gradually. 
Whatever is begun will end , and it may 
end in any way; but what terminates 
is that which has been designedly 
brought to an end ; a string, a line, a 
verse, etc., may end , but a road is said 
prop^ly to terminate . 

Things may end abruptly or at once, 
but they close by a process or by bring¬ 
ing the parts or points together; a 
scCTie may close , or sev^al fines may 
close . 

Any period of time, as a day, a life, 
end or dose . 

See also Am; Sake. 

End , Extremity . —Both these words 


imply the la^t of those parts which con¬ 
stitute a thing; but the end designates 
that part generally; the extremity 
marks the particular point. The ex- 
tremity is from the Latin extremus, the 
very last end , that which is outermost. 
Hence end may be said of that which 
bounds anyiihing, but extremity of that 
which extends farthest from us: we 
may speak of the ends of that which is 
circular in its form, or of that which has 
no specific form; but we speak of the 
extremities of that only which is sup¬ 
posed to project lengthwise. The end 
is opposed to the beginning* the ex ¬ 
tremity to the centre or point from 
which we reckon. When a man is said 
to go to the end of a journey or the end 
of the world, the expression is in both 
cases indefinite and general: but when 
he is said to go to the extremities of the 
earth or the extremities of a kingdom, 
the idea of relative distance is mani¬ 
festly implied. He who goes to the 
end of a path may possibly have a little 
farther to go in order to reach the 
extremity . In the figurative applica¬ 
tion, end and extremity differ so widely 
as not to admit of any just compari¬ 
son. 

ENDEAVOR, Aim, Strive, Strug¬ 
gle. To endeavor ^ is general in its 
object, aim is particular; endeavor 
to do whatever we set about; we aim 
at doing something which we have set 
before ourselves as a desirable object. 
To strive is to endeavor earnestly; to 
struggle is to strive earnestly. An en ¬ 
deavor springs from a sense of duty 
(from French en devoir , on duty); we 
endeavor to do that which is right and 
avoid that which is wrong: aiming is 
the fruit of an aspiring temper; the ob¬ 
ject aimed at is always something su¬ 
perior either in reality or in imagina¬ 
tion, and calls for particular exertion: 
striving is the consequence of an ardent 
desire; the thing striven for is always 
conceived to be of importance: strug ¬ 
gling ^ is the effect of necessity; it is pro¬ 
portioned to the difficulty of attain¬ 
ment and the resistance which is op¬ 
posed to it; the thing struggled for is in¬ 
dispensably necessary. Those only who 
endeavor %o discharge their duty to God 
and their feUow-creatures can expect 
real tranquillity of mind. Whoever 
aims at the acquirement of great wealth 
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or much power opens the door for 
much mi^ry to himself. As our pas¬ 
sions are acknowledged to be our great¬ 
est enemies when they obtain the as- 
cendencyj we should always stripe to 
keep them under our control. There 
are some men who struggle through 
life to obtain a mere competence, and 
yet die without succeeding in their 
object- 

Endemxyr, Effort, Exertion, — Endecm- 
or (see Attempt and above). Effort 
com^ from Latin ex, out, and fortis, 
strong, and means to bring force to 
bear upon. Exertion is derived from 
Latin ex, out, and serere, to join, or put, 
meaning to put forth the strength and 
apply it to something. 

The idea of calling our powers into 
action is common to these terms; en¬ 
deavor expresses little more than this 
common idea, being a term of general 
import: effort and exertion are par¬ 
ticular modes of endeavor; the former 
being a special strong endeavor, the 
latter a continued strong endeavor. An 
endeavor is called forth by ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances; effort and exertion, by 
those which are extraordinai^. An en¬ 
deavor flows out of the condition of our 
being and constitution; as rational and 
responsible agents we must make daily 
endeavors to fit ourselves for a hereafter; 
as willing and necessitous agents we 
ose our endeavors to obtain such things 
as are agreeable or needfxol for us: 
when a particular emergency arises we 
make a great effort. An endeavor may 
call forth one or many powers; an effort 
calls forth but one power: the endeave^ 
to please in society is laudable if it 
do not lead to vicious compliances; it 
is a laudable effort of fortitude to sup¬ 
press our complaints in the moment of 
suffering. 

The exertion is as indefinite as the en- 
deavor is to .the means, but, like the 
effort, is definite as to the object: when 
a serious object is to be obtained, suit¬ 
able exertions must be made. The en^ 
decwor is mostly applied to individuals, 
but the exertion may frequently be the 
combined endeavors of numbers- 

ENDLE^SS, See Eternal. 

ENDOW. See Invest. 

ENDOWMENT. See Gift. 

ENDURANCE. See Patience. 


ENDURE. See Bear; Brook; Toi> 
ERATE; Undergo. 

ENEMY, Foe, Abvbrsart, Oppo¬ 
nent, Antagonist. Emmy, In Latin 
inimicm, compound of in, privative, 
and amicm, a friend, signifies one that 
is unfriendly. Foe comes from^ Anglo- 
Saxon fah, hostile. Adversary, in Latin 
admrmrim from adversm, against, sig¬ 
nifies one that takes part* against an¬ 
other; adi'ermrius in Latin was partic¬ 
ularly applied to those who contestiMi 
a point in law with another. Opponent, 
in Latin opponens, participle of op- 
ponere, from ob, in the way of, Mid 
ponere, to place, signifies one pitted 
against another. AntCLgmist, in 
uvTayuiViCTTTjQ, compounded of awi, 
against, and I 

signifies one struggling against an¬ 
other. 

An enemy is not so formidable as a 
foe; the former may be reconciled, but 
the latter always retains a deadly hate. 
An enemy may be so in spirit, in action, 
or in relation; a foe is alwa3?s so in 
i^irit, if not in action likewise: a man 
may be an enemy to himself, thou^ not 
a/o 6 . Those who are national or polit¬ 
ical enemies are often private friends, 
but a foe is never anjrthing but a foe. 
A single act may create an enemy, but 
continued warfare creates a/oc. 

Enemies are either public or private, 
collective or personal; in the latter 
sense the word enemy is most analogous 
in signification to that of adversary, op¬ 
ponent, antagonist. The term enemy is 
always taken in a larger sen^ than the 
other terms: a private enemy m never 
inactive; he seeks to do mischief from 
the desire of so doing. An adver^wy, 
opponent, and antagonist may be iso 
simply from the relation which^ they 
stand in to others: the adversary is one 
who is adverse either in his claims, his 
opinions, his purposes, or his endeavors; 
he is active against others only as far 
as his interests and views require. Am 
opponent is one who stands or acts in 
opposition to another: an opponent 
opposes the opinions, principles, con¬ 
duct, and writings of others. Am od- 
versary is always personal, and sets 
himself up immediately against an¬ 
other; but an opponent has nothing^ to 
do with the person, but with the thing 
that emanates from or is connected 
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with the pe^on. A man can have no 
adversaries except while he is living, but 
he may have opponents after he is dead; 
partisMS are always opponents to each 
other. An antagonM is a particular 
^>mes of oppmmi either in combat or 
in action; it is personal or otherwise, 
a<X 5 ordmg to circumstances: there may 
be unicsgofdsts who contend for victory 
without any feeling of animosity; such 
were the Horatii and Curiatii among 
the Romans: or they may engage in a 
p0:^'nal and bloody conflict, ^ as_ the 
gladiators who fought for their lives: 
in this sense wild beasts are antagonists 
when they engage in battle; there are 
literary antagonists who are di¬ 
rectly pitted against^ each other: as 
Scaliger and Petavius among the 
French; Boyle and Bentley among the 
English. 

Enemy and foe are figuratively^ ap¬ 
plied to moral objects, the first^ in a 
general, the second in a particular 
sense: our passions are our enemies 
whm indulged; envy is foe to happi- 
n^s. The word antagonist may also 
he applied metaphoric^y to other ob¬ 
jects. 

ENERGY, FoBcn, Vigor. Energy 
comes from Greek Ivipy^ta^ from Greek 
IVf in, and ipyov^ work, meaning work 
put into something. Force (see Com- 
FBX,). Vigor t from the Latin frigere, to 
flourish, signifies unimpaired power, 
m that which belongs to a subject in 
a sound or flourishing state. 

With energy is connected the idea of 
activity; with force, that of capability; 
with vigor, that of health. Energy lies 
only in the mind; force and vigor are 
the property of either body or inind. 
Knowledge and freedom combine to 
produce energy of character; force is a 
mft of nature that may be increased 
by exercise; vigor, both bodily and men- 
tm, is an ordinary accompaniment of 
youth, but is not always denied to old 
age. 

ENERVATE. See Weaken. 

ENFEEBLE. See Weaken. 

ENFRANCHISE. See Emancipa- 
TEON. 

ENGAGE. See Attract; Bespeak; 
Bind. 

ENGAGEMENT. See BATme; 
Business; Promise. 


ENGENDER. See Breed. 

ENGRAVE. See Imprint. 

ENGRAVING. See Picture. 

ENGRO^. See Absorb; Monop¬ 
olize. 

ENIGMA, ^Paradox, Riddle. All 
these words indicate something puz¬ 
zling, hard to understand or solve, but 
the character of the implied mtellect- 
uai difficulty varies. Enigma com^ 
from Greek dimypa, meaning an ob¬ 
scure sp^ch, and referred to a short 
composition in prose or verse in which 
something was described by intentional¬ 
ly obscure metaphors, in order to afford 
an ex^cise for the ingenuity of the 
reader in guessing what was meant. 
Riddle, Anglo-Saxon rcedels, is the na¬ 
tive English term for exactly the same 
sort of thing. A paradox, from Greek 
contrary to, and opinion, 

is a statement contrary to received 
opinion, a statement which on the face 
of it seems self-contradictory, absurd, 
or at variance with common sense, 
though it may be essentially true. An 
enigma, therefore, is not a paradox, 
but a paradox, not being intelligible, 
may seem like an enigrna. Between 
enigma and riddle there^ is no essential 
difference. Enigma, being the Greek 
term and the learned word, less clearly 
suggests its exact character to the 
popular mind than the familiar native 
term riddle. Accordingly it is at 
once more vague and more dignified. 
Paradox has an essentially different 
meaning from enigma and riddle, but 
it is included because it shares with 
them the general implication of ob¬ 
scurity-something puzzling to the 
mind, difficult to solve. “ 

ENJOYMENT, Fruition, Grati¬ 
fication. Enjoyment, from emjoy, to 
have the joy or pleasure, signifies either 
the act of enjoying or the pleasure itself 
derived from that act. Fruition, from 
frui, to enjoy, is employed only for 
the act of enjoying; we speak either 
of the enjoyment of any pleasure or of 
the enjoyment as a pleasure: we speak 
of those pleasures which are received 
from the fruition, in distinction from 
those which are had in esmectation. 
Enjoyment is either corporeal or spirit¬ 
ual, as the enjoyment of music or the 
enjoyment of study: but the fruition 
of eating or any other samble, or at 
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least external, object: hope intervene | 
between the desire and the fruition, \ 

GrcUification, from the verb to Ratify, j 
to make grateful or pleasant, signifies I 
either the act of giving pleasure or; 
the pleasure received. Enjoyment \ 
springs from every object which is; 
capable of yielding pleasure; by dis- | 
tinction, however, and in the latter! 
sense, from moral and rational objects: 
but ^c^ification^ which is a species of I 
enjoyrrmni, is obtained through the 
media of the senses. Enjoyment is 
not so vivid as gratification: gratijican 
tion is not so permanent as enjoyment. 
Domestic lif^ has its peculiar enjoy- 
ments; brilliant spectacle afford gratir- 
fication. Our capacity for enjoyment 
depends upon our intellectual endow¬ 
ments; our grcdification depends upon 
the tone of our feelings and the nature 
of our desires. 

ENI-ARGE, Increase, Extend. 
Enlarge signifies literally to make large 
or wide, and is applied to dimension 
and extent. Increase^ from the Latin 
increscere^ from m, in, and crasccre, to 
grow, means to grow from within, and is 
applicable to quantity, signifjdng to be¬ 
come greater in size by natural de¬ 
velopment. Extend, in Latin exten(^, 
or ex, out, and tendere, to stretch, sig¬ 
nifies to stretch out, that is, to make 
greater in space. We speak of enlarg¬ 
ing a house, a room, premises, or boun¬ 
daries; of increasing an army or prop¬ 
erty, capital, expense, etc.; of extending 
the boundaries of an empire. We say 
the hole or cavity enlarges, the head or 
bulk enlarges; the number increases, the 
swelliag, inflammation, and the l^e 
increase: so likewise in the figurative 
sense, the views, the prospects, the 
powers, the ideas, and the mind are 
enlarged; pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
anger, or kindness is increased; views, 
prospects, connections, and the like 
are extended. 

ENLIGHTEN. See InntJMiNA'ns. 

ENLIST. See Enroll. 

ENLIVEN. See Animate. 

ENMITY, Animosity^ Hostility. 
Enmity lies in the heart; it is deep and 
malignant. Animosity, from animus, 
a spirit, lies in the passions; it is fierce 
and vindictive: hostility, from hostis, 
a political enemy, lies in the action; 
it is mischievous and destructive. 


Enmity is something perman^it; ani- 
momty is partial and transitory: in 
the feudal ages, when the darfcn^ and 
ignorance of the times prevented the 
mild influence of Christianity, enmities 
between particular families were hand¬ 
ed down as an inheritance from father 
to son; in free states party spirit en¬ 
genders greater animmities than private 
disputes. 

Enmity is altogether permnal; hostil¬ 
ity respects public or private measures. 
Enmity often lies concealed in the heart 
and does not betray itself by any open 
act of hostility. 

See also Hatred. 

ENORMOUS, Huge, Immense, 
Vast. Enormous, from e and norma, a 
rule, signifies out of rule or order. 
Huge comes from Anglo-French akoge, 
the origin of which is unknown. Im¬ 
mense, in Latin immensm, csompounded 
of in, privative, and rnensm, measured, 
signifies not to be measured. in 

French vrnte, Latin vastu>s, waste, sig¬ 
nifies characteristic of a great open 
space, of a waste or wildem^. 

Enormous and huge are peculiarly 
applicable to magnitude; immense and 
vast to extent, quantity, and number. 
Enormom express^ more than huge, 
as immense expresses more than met: 
what is enormous exceeds in a very 
great degree aU ordinary bounds; what 
is huge is great only in the superlative 
degree. The enormous is always out of 
proportion; the huge is relatively ex¬ 
traordinary in its dimensions. Some 
animaJH may be made enormorudy fat 
by a particular mode of feeding: to 
one who has seen nothing but level 
ground common hills wiU appear to be 
huge mountains. The immense is that 
wMch exceeds all calculation: the uaM 
comprehends only a very great or un¬ 
usual excess. The distance between the 
earth and sun may be said to be im¬ 
mense: the distance between the poles 
is vast. 

Of all these terms huge is the only 
one confined to the prop^ application 
and in the proper sense of size: the 
rest axe eiimloyed with regard to moral 
objects. We speak only of a huge 
animal, a huge monster, a huge mass, a 
hvLge size, a huge bulk, and the like; but 
we speak of an enormous waste, an 
1 immense difference^ and a vast number. 
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Mmmnom^ Pr^pdigwm, Mmstrous .— 
Enormmm (see a%>ve). Prcdigim&B 
comes from wodigi/^ in Imtin prodi^umf 
signifying^ litersSiy, breaMng out m 
exeeffi or extmv^anc». Momtrom^ 
from iwofwfer, in Latin momtruMf and 
mmstroj show or make visible, sigmfies 
remarkable, or exciting notice. 

The efiormom contrmicts our rules of 
^timating and calculating; the prodig- 
mm raises our minds beyond their or¬ 
dinary standard of thinMng: the mon- 
$irom contradicts nature and the course 
of things. What is mormom excit^ 
our surprise or amazement: what is 
prodigiom excites our astonishment: 
what is monsirom does violence to our 
senses and imderstanding. Thare is 
w>mething enorjfums in the present 
scale upon which property, whether 
public or private, is amazed and ex¬ 
pended: the works of the ancients in 
general, but the Egyptian p3rramids in 
particular, are objects of admiration, 
on account of the prodigious labor 
which was bestowed on them: igno¬ 
rance and superstition have always 
been active in producing monstrous 
images for the worship of its blind 
votaries. 

ENOUGH, Sufficient. Enough^ 
Anglo-Saxon genoh^ CJerman 
probably comes from a root signifying 
to attain to. ^ Suffid^t, in iktin 
sufficimsy participle of suffidOf com¬ 
pounded of sub and/acere, to maJke, sig¬ 
nifies made or suited to the purpose. 

He has enough whose desires are sat¬ 
isfied; he has sufficient whose wants are 
supplied. We may therefore frequent¬ 
ly have sufficiency when we have not 
enough. A greedy man is commonly in 
this case, who has never enoughy al¬ 
though he has more than a suffid&ncy. 
Enough is said only of physical objects 
of desire: suffidmt is employed in a 
moral application for that which serves 
the purpose. Children and ammals 
never have enough food, nor the miser 
mough money: it is requisite to allow 
mffideni time for everything that is to 
be done, if we wish it to be done well. 

ENRAPTURE. See Chaem. 

ENROLL, Enlist or List, Regus- 
TEii^ ilEcoBto. EnroUy compounded of 
French en, Latin in, and rolCy from 
rotulaj a little wheel, signifies to place in 
a roll, that is, in a roll of pap^ or a 


b<x>k. Enlist is compounded of French 
en and iiste from Old High Carman listOy 
a border or strip, mgnifjdng a long strip 
erf paper on which nam^ were written; 
the verb meaning to put on a lid. 
Register comes from Latin re, back, 
and gesium, past participle of gerere, to 
carry, and means a thing carried back, a 
memorandum brought back; the verb 
means to write the memorandum. 
Record, in Latin recorder, compounded 
of re, back or ^ain, and cots, the heart, 
signifies to bring back to the heart or 
c^ to mind by a memorandum. 

Enroll and enlist r^pect persons only; 
register rei^pects persons and things; 
record respects thmgs only. Enroll is 
generally apphed to the act of inserting 
names in an orderly manner into any 
book: erdid is a species of enrolling ap- 
plicaole only to the military. The en- 
rolmenl is an act of authority; the 
eriHsUng is the volimtary act of an 
individual. Among the Romans it was 
the office of the censor to enroll the 
names of all the citizens, in order to 
ascertain their number and estimate 
their property: in modem times sol¬ 
diers are mostly raised by means of 
enlisting. 

In the moral application of the terms, 
to enxoU is to assign a certain place or 
rank; to enlist is to put one's self xmder 
a leader or attach one's self to a party. 
Hercules was enrolled among the gods; 
the common people are always ready to 
enlid on the ^de of anarchy and re¬ 
bellion. 

To enroll and register both imply 
witing down in a book; but the former 
is a less formal act than the latter. 
The insertion of the bare name or 
designation in a certain order is enough 
to constitute an enrolment; but regis¬ 
tering comprehends the birth, family, 
and other collateral circumstances of 
the individuaL The object of register¬ 
ing likewise differs from that of enroll¬ 
ing: what is registered serves for future 
purposes and is of permanent utility to 
society in general; out what is enrolled 
often serves only a particular or tem¬ 
porary end. Thus in numbering the 
people it is necessary simply to enroU 
their names; but when in addition to 
this it was necessary, as among the 
Romans, to ascertain their rank in the 
state, ev^ything connected with their 
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propjerty, their fmnilyj and their cen- 
nection required to i>e regiMered; so in 
like maimer, in more modem it 

h^ been found nectary for the good 
ovemment of the state to register the 
irths, marriages, and deaths of everj” 
citi^sen: it is manifest, therefore, that 
what is regisfered^^ as far as respects per¬ 
sons, may be said to be enrolled; but 
what is enrolled is not alwa^^ registered. 
Peraons only, or things personal, are 
enrolledf and that properly for public 
purposes only; but things as well as 
perwns are regtstered for private as well 
as public purposes. 

To register in its proper j^nse is to 
place in writing; to teem'd is to make a 
memorial of anything, either by writr- 
ing, printing, engraving, or otherwise: 
registering is for some specific and im¬ 
mediate purpose; as to register decrees 
or other proceedings in a court: record-^ 
ing is for general and oftentimes remote 
purposes: to reemd events in history. 

In an extended and figurative appli¬ 
cation, things may be said to be regis¬ 
tered in the memory; or events recorded 
in history. We have a right to believe 
that the actions of good men are regis¬ 
tered in heaven; the particular sa3rin|^ 
and actions of princes are recorded m 
history, and handed down to the latest 
posterity. 

ENSAMPUE. See Example. 

ENSLAVE, Captivate. To enslave 
is to bring into a state of slavery. To 
captiveUe is to make a captive. 

There is as much difference between 
these terms as between slavery and cap- 
twity: he who is a slcme is fettered both 
body and mind* he who is a capt^ is 
only constrained as to his body: hence 
to enslave is always taken in the bad 
sense; captimle^ in a good or bad sense: 
enslave is employed literally or figura¬ 
tively; captivate only figuratively: we 
may be enslaved by persons or by our 
gross passions; we are captivated by the 
charms or beauty of an object. 

ENSUE. See Follow. 

ENTANGLE. See Embajbrass; In- 
bnaee. 

ENTER. See Begin. 

ENTERPRISE. See Attempt. 

ENTERPRISING, AnvENTTnEtous. 
These terms mark a disposition to en¬ 
gage in that which is extraordinary and 
hazardous; but enterprising j from ewr- 


terprme (see Atttmpt)^ is mnnected 
with the undemtanding; and admniur- 
ous. from mlivnimre (from Latin ad, to, 
ana venire^ to come, meaning a coming 
to, an attempt or trial K is a characteris¬ 
tic of the passions. The enierprisim 
character conceives great projects, and 
pursuit objects that are cliffieiilt to be 
obtained; the adventurom character is 
contented with TOekiog that w^Mch is 
new and placing himself in dangerous 
and unusual situations. An enierpris- 
ing spirit belong to the eommander 
of an army or the ruler of a nation; an 
admnturam disposition is suitable to 
men of low degree. Peter the Great 
poi^essed, in a^peculhix manner, bh 
enterprising genius; Robinson Crua>e 
was a man of an aiimnlmam turn. 
Enterprimng characterizes per«>ns only, 
but adventurous is also applied to thin^ 
to signify containing adventures; henc^ 
a journey, or a voyage, or a history may 
be denominated advenlurom. 

ENTERTAIN. See Amuse. 

ENTERTAINMENT. See Amuse- 
meot; Feast. 

ENTHUSIAST, Fanatic, Vision¬ 
ary, Devotee. The enthusiast^ fanatic^ 
and visionary have disordered imagina¬ 
tions; but the enthusiast is only affected 
inwardly with an extraordinary fervor, 
the fanatic and visionary betray that 
fervor by some outward mark; the 
former by singularities of conduct, the 
latter by singulariti^ of doctrine. 
Fanatics and visionaries are therrfore 
always more or less enthusiasts; but 
enthusiasts are not always fawMics or 
visionaries. among the 

Greeks, from in, and BsS^y God, 
signified those sqppo^d to imve, or 
pretending to have, divine in^iration. 
FanaUd were so called among the 
Latins from fana (temple), in wMch 
they spent an extraordinary portion of 
their time; they, like the ipBrnfmam-m 
of the Greeks, pretended to revelations 
and inspiration^ during the influence 
of which they indulgecr themselves in 
many extravagant tricks, cutting them¬ 
selves with Knives, and distorting 
themselves with eveiy species of antic, 
g^ture, and grimace. 

In the modem acceptation of these 
terms the fanatic is one who fancies 
himself inspired, and, rejecting the use 
of his imderstanding, falls into every 
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kind of oxtmvagance; it is mostly ap¬ 
plied to a man^s religious conduct and 
belief^ but may be applied to any ex¬ 
travagant conduct founded on false 
principles. 

An enthmiast is one who is under 
the iniuence of any particular feiyor 
of mindy more especially -where it is a 
relimous fervor. 

There may be enthimasm in other 
matters, where it is mischievous. 
There may be enthusiasts in the cause 
of humanity, or in the love of one/s 
country, or in any other matter in 
which the affections may be called 
into exercise. 

The visionary is properly one that 
sees or professes to see visions, and is 
mostly applied to those who pretend 
to supernatural visions, but it may 
be employed in respect to any one who 
indulges in fantastical theories. 

A mmtee is one who is extravagantly 
and, it may be, superstitiously devoted 
to a cause. The word expresses exag¬ 
gerated interest, and, so far, is synony¬ 
mous with the other terms, but it does 
not suggest disordered imagination, as 
does fanatic, 

ENTHUSIASTIC. See SANomOTs. 

ENTICE. See Allube; Persttabe; 
Tweeble. 

ENTIRE. See Whole. 

ENTIRELY. See Quite. 

ENTITLE. See Name. 

ENTRAP. See Insnare. 

ENTREAT. See Beg. 

ENTREATY. See Prayer. 

ENVIOUS. See Inyidious. 

ENVIRON. See Surround. 

ENVOY. See Ambassador. 

ENVY. See Jealousy. 

EPHEMERAL. See Evanescent. 

EPHEMERIS, See Calendar, 

EPICURE. See Sensualist. 

EPIDEMICAL. See Contagious. 

EPITHET, Abjective. Epithet is 
the technical term of the rhetorician; i 
adjective that of the grammarian. The ! 
same word is an epithet as it qualifies | 
the sense; it is an adjective as it is a: 
part of speech: thus, in the phrase; 
‘‘Alexander the Great/^ great is an! 
epithet, inasmuch as it designates | 
Alexander in distinction from all other | 
persons: it is an adjective as it ex¬ 
presses a quality in distinction from the 
noun Alexander, which denotes a thing. 


The epUhet (iwiBnr&y^ from be« 
side, and I place) is the word 

added by way of ornament to the 
diction; the adjective j from adjectivuniy 
is the word added to the noim as its 
append^e, and made subservient to it 
in aH its inflections. When we are 
estimating the merits of any one^s style 
or composition, we should speak of the 
epithets he uses; when we are talking of 
words, their dependencies and relations, 
we ^ould speak of adjectives: an epithet 
is either gentle or harsh, an adjective 
is either a noun or a pronoun adjective, 
ATI adjectives are epithets, but all em- 
thets are not adjectives; thus, in vir- 

f il^s Pater jEneas, the pater is an epithet, 
ut not an adjective. 

EPOCHA. See Time. 

EQUAL, Even, Equable, Like or 
Alike, Uniform. Equal, in Latin 
cegualis, comes from osguus. Even is in 
Anglo^axon efen. Equable, in Latin 
eqteabilis, signifies susceptible of equal¬ 
ity. Like^ Anglo-Saxon lie, comes from 
a Teutonic base meaning resembling 
in form. Uniform, compounded of 
unus, one, and/oryna, form, bespeaks its 
own meaning. 

All these epithets are opposed to dif¬ 
ference. Equal is said of degree, quan¬ 
tity, number, and dimensions, as equal 
in years; of an equal age; an egtial 
height: even is said of the surface and 
position of bodies; a board is made 
even with another board; the floor or 
the ground is even: like is said of ac¬ 
cidental qualities in things, as in 
color or in feature: uniform is said of 
things only as to their fitness to cor¬ 
respond; those which are unlike in 
color, shape, or make axe not unifoTyn, 
and cannot be made to match as pairs: 
equable is used only in the moral ac¬ 
ceptation, in which all the others are 
likewise employed. 

As moral qualities admit of degree, 
they admit of equality: justice is dealt 
out in equal portions to the rich and the 
poor; God looks with an eqvxil eye on 
all mankind. As the natural path is 
rendered uneven by high and low 
ground, so the evenness of the temper, 
in the figurative sense, is destroyed by 
changes of humor, by elevations and 
depressions of the spirits; and the 
eqmibility of life, from prosperous to 
adverse. 
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Even and equable are applied to the 
mm.e object in regard to itself, as an 
ami path or equate conrro; liJm or 
(dike is applied to two or more objects 
in regard to one another, m two persons 
are alike in disposition, taste, opinions, 
etc.; uniform is ^id, either of one ob¬ 
ject in regard to itself, as to be uniform 
m conduct, or of many objects in re¬ 
gard to one another, as modes are 
uniform* 

EQUIP. See Fit. 

EQUITABLE. See Pair. 

EQUITY. See Jttsticb. 

EQUIVOCAL.. See Ambiguous. 

EQUIVOCATE. See Evade. 

EQUIVOCATION. See Sophis¬ 
try. 

ERA. See Time. 

ERADICATE, Extirpate, Exter¬ 
minate. To eradicate, from radix, the 
root, is to get out by the root: extirpate, 
from ex and stirps, the stem, is to get 
out the stock, to destroy it thoroughly. 
In the natural sense we may eradicate 
noxious weeds whenever we pull them 
from the ground; but we can never 
extirpate all noxious weeds, as they al¬ 
ways disseminate their seeds and spring 
up afresh. These words are aeldomer 
used in the physical than in the moral 
sense; where the former is applied to 
such objects as are conceived to be 
plucked up by the roots, as habits, 
vices, abuses, evils; and the latter to 
whatever is united or supposed to be 
united into a race or family, and is 
destroyed root and branch. Youth is 
the season when vicious habits may be 
thoroughly eradicated; by the universal 
deluge the whole human race was ea>- 
tirpaied with the exception of Noah 
and his family. 

Eoderminate, in Latin exterminatus, 
participle of extermino, from ex or ex¬ 
tra and termimis, boundary, signifies 
to expel beyond the boundary (of life), 
that is, out of existence. It is used 
only in regard to such things as have 
life, and designates a violent and im¬ 
mediate action: extirpate, on the other 
hand, may designate a progressive 
action: the former may be said of indi¬ 
viduals, but the latter is employed in 
the collective sense only. Plague, 
pestilence, famine, extirpate: the sword 
ej^erminates. 


ERASE. See Blot. 

ERECT. See Ihotttotb; 

Liit. 

ERRAND. See Message. 

ERRATIC, Eccentric. Enrdic 
comes from French erratique, Latin 
erraiicm, prone to wander, from armre, 
to wander. Eccentric comm throng 
French from^ Greek lie, out, and 
circle, meaning not concerkric with sm¬ 
other circle, or, in astronomy, moving 
in an orbit deviating more or 
from a center. These words have 
similar meanings. Both were as¬ 
tronomical terms; both indicate mo¬ 
tion deviating from a fixed comm; and 
both have been employed, in a figurar 
tive sense, to indicate that which do^ 
not correspond to a set standard. 
Erratic, however, refers to a more 
active departure from a fixed courae 
than does eccentric. The eccentric pei> 
son does not do as others do; the er¬ 
ratic person fails to do as others do, 
but acts in a particularly irr^ular and 
jerky and imsysfcematic fashion. 

ERROR, Mistake, Blunder. Er ^ 
Tor, in French errem^, Latin error, from 
errare, to wander, marks the act of wan¬ 
dering, as appli^ to the rational fac¬ 
ulty. A mistake is a taking ami^ or 
wrong, and is derived from the Scandi¬ 
navian. Blunder is a Scandinavian word 
formed as a frequentative from Ice¬ 
landic blunda, to doze or slximber, al¬ 
lied to blind. 

Error in its universal sense is the gm- 
eral term, since every deviation from 
what is right in rational agents is 
termed error, which is strictly oppe^d 
to truth; error is the lot of humanity; 
into whatever we attempt to do or 
think error will be sure to creep: the 
term, therefore, is of unlimiteii use: 
the very mention of it reminds us of 
our condition: we have errors of judg¬ 
ment, errors of calculation, errors of 
the head, and errors of the heart. The 
other terms designate modes of error, 
which mostly rrfer to the common 
concerns of life: mistake is an error of 
choice; blunder an error of action: chil¬ 
dren and careless people are most apt 
to make mistakes; ignorant, conceited, 
and stupid people commonly commit 
blunders: a mistake must be rectified: 
in commercial transactions it may be of 
serious consequence: a blunder must be 
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set right; but hlundmrws are not always 
to mt ri^ht; and blunders are fre¬ 
quently so ridicuious m only to excite 
laughter. 

Sc^ also SOPHISTKY. 

Error^ Faidi*—Error respects the i^t; 
from Latin fallere^ to deceive, 
jEnglish failj respects the s^^ent: an 
error may lie in the judgment^ or in 
the conciuet; hut a fault lies in the 
will or intention: the errors of youth 
must be treated with indulgence; but 
their fauMs must on all accounts be 
TOrrected: error is said of that which 
is individual and partial; fault is said 
likewise of that which is habitual: it 
is an error to use intemp^ate language 
at any time; it is a fauU in the temper 
ci aome persons that they cannot re¬ 
strain their anger. 

See also Lapse. 

ERST. See Once. 

ERUDITION. See Knowledgii. 

ERUPTION, Explosion. ErupUon, 
from e, out, and rumpere^ to break, sig¬ 
nifies the breaking forth, that is, the 
ooming into view, by a sudden bursting; 
^plosion, from ex, out, and plaudere, to 
elap, m^nt to drive off the stage by 
©lapp^; and now signifies bursting 
out with a noise: hence of flames th^e 
will be properly an eruption, but of 
gunpowder an exrpLomm: volcanoes 
have th^ erwptkms at certain inter¬ 
vals, which are sometimes attmded 
with explosions: on this account erup¬ 
tions are applied to the human body 
for whatever comes out as the effects 
of humor, and may be applied in the 
same manner to any indications of 
humor in the mind; explosions are also 
appHed to the agitations of the mind 
winch burst out. 

ESCAPE, EludEj Evade. Escape 
liter^y to shp out from xmder 
one^s cape, from French es, out, Latin 
ex, and cappa, cape. Elude {aee Avoid) . 
Evade, from the Latin evado, com¬ 
pounded of e, out, and vadere, to go, 
signifies to go or get out of a thing. 

The idea of being diseng^ed from 
tlttt which is not agreeable is compre¬ 
hended in the sense of all these terms; 
but escape designates no means by 
which this is effected; elude and evade 
de^e the means, namely, the efforts 
which are used by one's self: we are 
simply disengage when we escape. 


but we dirongage ourselves when we 
elude and made: we escape from dmh^ 
ger; we elude search: our escapes are 
often providential and often narrow; 
our success in eluding depends on our 
skiU: there are many bad men who 
escape punishment by the mistake of 
a word; there are many who escape d©^ 
tection by the aat with which they 
elx^e observation and inquiry. 

Elude and evade both imply the prac¬ 
tice of art on trying occasions; but the 
former is eiryployed to denote a more 
ready and cfexterous exercise of art 
than the latter; the former conMsts 
mostly of that which is done by a 
trick, the latter consists of words as 
well as actions: a thief eludes those 
who are in pursuit of him by dexterous 
modes of concealment; he euades the 
interrogatories erf the judge by equiv¬ 
ocating replies. One is said to elude 
a punishment and to euade a law. 

ESCORT, See Accompant. 

ESPECIALLY, P articulakly. 
Principally, Chiefly. Especially 
and particularly are exclusive or super¬ 
lative in their import; they refer to 
one object out of many that is superior 
to all; prindpally and chiefly are com¬ 
parative in their import; they desig¬ 
nate in general the superiority of ^me 
objects over others. Especially is a 
term of stronger import than particur^ 
larly, and principally expresses some¬ 
thing less general than chiefly: we 
ought to have Gkxd before our eyes at 
all times, but especially in those mo¬ 
ments when we present ourselves be¬ 
fore Him in prayer: the heat is very 
oppressive in all countries under the 
torrid zone, but particularly in the 
deserts of Arabia^ where there is a want 
of shade and moisture: it is principally 
among the higher and lower orders of 
society that we find vices of every 
description to be prevalent; robberies 
happen chiefly by night. 

ESPOUSE, Betroth. Espouse, in 
old French espouser,^ modem French 
Spouser, a imouse or wife, from the Latin 
sponso, to betroth, that from spondere, 
to promise, old Spanish esposar, It^- 
ian sposare, has two very different sig¬ 
nifications. In the present and more 
common one the term implies to prom¬ 
ise, or engage in marriage, usually by 
a written contract, sometimes by wora 
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^ mouth with or^ without witn^^s^ the forma? d^riptiou are the pri» 
and espousal implies the act of mn- esmps m schools; and of the latta- 
tracting a mm md woman to each are the mnumerdble essm^^s which have 
other in marriage- been pubMMied on every subject ance 

B^rdh, a com|x>imd of the English the time of Bacon to the pr^ent day: 
he and the Old English iroih^ truths trmtises are mostly written on etMc^ 
Mgnifi^ the act of plighting or pledging political, or 3^>eculative subjects soeli 
one's trc4ky a token of faith, truth, or as Ftnelon's, Milton's, or lake's 
earnest intention: in this application irmtim on education; De Lolme's 
a pledge or agreement of marriage, trmtim on the constituticm of 
To espouse is to wed; to b^roih is to Coiquhoun's ^mUm on the police: dm- 
give a pledge that the man and woman sertaliom are employed on dispute 
will wm. A father or sponsor giv^ a points of ht^ature, as Bentley's dis- 
wcHnan to a _man to be his spouse, or sertaiion upon the epistles of Phidwrw; 
wife,andabridegroom takes the woman De Pauw's dissertMiiom on the Egyp- 
as his spome. tians and Chinese: irads are ephaoa- 

Bspouse is also used figuratively, ersl productions, mostly on iK>litical 
mining to make one's own entirely, and religious suDjects, which seldom 
as in the phrase to espouse a cause. survive the occasion which gave them 
ESPY. See Pini>. birth; of this description are the |mm- 

ESSAY, Treatise, Tract, Disser- phlets which daily issue from the pre^ 
TATION. All these words are employed fcnr or against the measures of ^voti- 
by authors to characteri25e compositions ment or the public measure of any 
varying in their form ^d contents, particular party. 

Essapy which signifies a trial or at- See al^ Attempt. 
tempt, is here used to designate in a E^SSENTIAB. See NECBsiiaBT. 

specific manner an author's attempt to ESTABLISH. See Cootirm; Ehx; 

illustrate any point: it is most com- Inbtitote. 

monly applx^ to small detached pieces, ESTATE, Profertt, Rank. Ms- 
which contain only the general thoughts taie. Old French esiaiy from Latin stalm, 
of a writer on any given subject, and meant originally condition in general 
afford room for amplification into de- or a good condition, with ^ecigd refar- 
tails also: though, by Locke, in his ence to worldly prosperity. Out of 
Essay on the Unaerstanding," Beat- its ori^nal sense it developed sev^^ 
tie, in his Essay on Truth,” and other different meanings, characterized in 
authors, it is modestly us^ for their each case, however, by a certain for- 
connected and finish^ endeavors to mality and legal stiffness in its applies- 
eluci^te a doctrine. A treedise is more tion. In one sense esiede is a synonyme 
systematic than an essay; it treats on of property, from Latin proprim, cme's 
the subject in a methodical form, and own, meaning that which is one's 
(onveys the idea of something labored, Property is the general and fami&p 
scientific, and hastmetive. A Prod is term applied to all that one owm; 
only a species of a small ^eoMse, drawn estate a legal term applied to the in- 
up upon particular occasions, and pub- t^est that any one has in Imds, tone- 
lish^ in a separate form; they are ments^ or other effects. Amdamaperty 
both derived from the Latin tradm, may mdicate a piece of land owped 
participle of traho, draw, naan^e, or by an individum or a corporation; 
handle. Dissertation, from Latin dis- estate that same piece of land if it is 
serere, compounded of dis, apart, and sufficiently large and sumptuously de- 
serere, to join, means the takmg up of veloped. We speak of the farmer's 
a subject part by part, suggesting a property; the rich man's estede, 
thorough and exhaustive analysis. EstcUe, Mank, — Estate is also a 

Essays are either moral, political, synonjnne of rank (see Class), from 
philosophical, or literary: they are the which it differs in suggesting not mere- 
crude attempts of the youth to digest ly a div^on into ranks, but something 
his own thou^ts or they are the more of its original reference to worldly con- 
mature attempts of the man to com- dition; as well as in being a some- 
municate his thoughts to others** of what more formal and specific wcml 
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with distinctly French a^ociations. 
In Great Britain the mtaies of the realm 
m^oi the lords spirituaij the lords tem¬ 
poral, and the commons—the first two 
beins represented in the House of 
Lords, the last in the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

ESTEEM, Respect, Regard. 
Esteem (see Appraise). Empectj from 
the Latin respicere, signifies to look 
back upon, to look upon with atten¬ 
tion. Regtwd (see Atteito). 

A favorable sentiment toward par¬ 
ticular objects is included in the mean¬ 
ing of bR these terms. Esteem ^d 
respect fiow from the understanding; 
regard springs from the heart as well 
as the head: esteem is produced by in¬ 
trinsic worth; respect by extrinsic 
qualities; regard is affection blended 
with esteem: it is in the power of 
every man, independently of all col¬ 
lateral circumstances, to acquire the 
esteem of others; but respect and regard 
are witMn the reach of a limited num¬ 
ber only: the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor, the equal and the 
xmequal are each, in their turn, the 
objects of esteem; those only are ob¬ 
jects of respect who have some mark 
of distinction or superiority of either 
birth, talent, acquirements, or the 
like; regard subsists only between 
friends, or those who stand in close 
connection with one another: industry 
and sobriety excite our esteem for one 
man, charity and benevolence our 
esteem for another; superior learning or 
abilities excite our respect for another; 
a long acquaintance or a reciprocity of 
kind offices excites a mutual regard. 

See also Value. 

ESTIMATE, Compute, Rate. Esti¬ 
mate (see Appraise). Compute (see 
Calculate). Rate, in Latin ratics, 
participle of rear, to think, dgnifies 
to weigh in the mind. 

All these terms mark the mental 
operations by which the sum, amount, 
or value of things is obtainea; to esti¬ 
mate is to obtain the aggregate sum 
in one’s mind, either by an immediate 
or a progressive act; to compute is to 
obtain the sum by the gradual process 
of putting together items; to rate is to 
fix the relative value in one’s mind by 
deduction and comparison; a builder 
estimates the expense of building a 


house on a given plan; a proprietor of 
houses computes the probable diminu¬ 
tion in the value of his property in con¬ 
sequence of wear and tear; the sur¬ 
veyor rates the present value of lands 
or houses. 

In the moral acceptation they bear 
the same analogy to each other: some 
men are apt to estimate the adventi¬ 
tious privileges of birth or rank too 
high; it would be a useful occupation 
for men to compute the loss they sustain 
by the idle waste of time, on the one 
hand, and its necessarily unprofitable 
consumption, on the other: he who 
rates his abilities too high is in danger 
of despising the means which are e^en- 
tial to secure success; and he who 
rates them too low is apt to neglect the 
means, from despair of success. 

I ESTRANGEMENT. See Abstbao 
T ioisr. 

I ETERNAL, Endless, Everlast¬ 
ing. The eternal is set above time, the 
endless lies within time; it is therefore 
by a strong figure that we apply eternal 
to anything sublunary; although end¬ 
less may with propriety be applied to 
that wmch is heavenly; that is properly 
eternal which has neither beginning nor 
end; that is endless which has a begin¬ 
ning but no end: God is, therefore, an 
eternal, but not an endless being: there 
is an eternal state of happiness or mis¬ 
ery which awaits all men, according to 
their deeds in this life; but their joys 
or sorrows may be endless as regards the 
present life. That which is endless has 
no cessation; that which is everlasting 
has neither interruption nor cessation: 
the endless may be said of existing 
things; the everlasting naturally ex¬ 
tends itself into futurity: hence we 
speak of endless disputes, an endless 
warfare; an everlasting memorial, an 
everlasting crown of glory. 

ETHEREAL, Celestial, Heaven¬ 
ly, Spiritual. Ethereal, derived from 
the same source as ether, viz,, the 
Greek aiOrjp, the sky, from at0cu, to 
light up, cognate with the Latin osstas, 
summer, or oestus, heat, in Italian etere, 
implies, literally, that which pertains 
to, or is formed of, ether, the fluid 
tnat is believed to pervade all space 
beyond the atmosphere of the earth, 
and, figuratively, the high heavens or 
home of the gods. Ethereal, in chem- 
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istryp appli^ to whatever contains 
ether^ but in ordinaxy lanpia^e it has 

strong poetical and religious sig¬ 
nificance. 

Ceiesiud ^speeificaliy implies that 
which pertains to the sky or heavens, 
and, eommoniy, that which is exquisite 
or supremely excellent or which relates 
to the empire or people of China. 
Whatever is heavenly pertains to or re¬ 
sembles heaven, the firmament or sky, 
the abode of God and the blessed, and 
implies the state or condition of abso¬ 
lute bliss. Because of the general re¬ 
ligious and the m3rthologicai belief that 
heaven is the abode of the redeemed 
and the gods who controlled the desti¬ 
nies of mankind, the term has come to 
designate the spirit tml or incorporeal 
part of humanity, the state of being 
pure, holy, and heavenly-minded. 

ETHICAL, Moral.^ Moral, from 
Latin mos, moris, meaning custom, was 
Cicero^s translation of the Greek 
i) 9 iic 6 g, indicating habitual conduct. 
Both words, therefore, were meant to 
refer to a habit of right action habitual 
with the individual and sanctioned by 
the custom of the society in which 
he lived. But ethical has come to 
refer to the principles of right in the 
abstract, with reference to the indi¬ 
vidual character and its complete de¬ 
velopment in accordance with general 
human laws; moral refers to action as 
affecting the community and sanc¬ 
tioned by social and religious law. 
Ethical has philosophical connotations; 
moral practical and religious ones. 
When we speak of something as being 
ethically right, we suggest that we are 
going back to first principles and 
judging it as a matter of abstract 
right and wrong. When we speak of 
something as morally wrong, we are 
.thinking especially of the act in rela¬ 
tion to society and social judgments. 

ETIQUETTE, Ceremony, Deco¬ 
rum, Fashion, Manners. EtiqtieUe, in 
Old French estiquet, a little note, from 
the German stichen^ to stick, is reaUy 
a doublet of ticket, and signifies, liter¬ 
ally, a ticket on which the forms to be 
observed on particular occasions were 
inscribed. Originally, the term was 
applied to a little piece of paper or 
note stuck up on the gate of a court. 
On state or very formal occasions it 


was cxKtomary to send smMl tiekete 
to invited guests, informing them con¬ 
cerning the parts they were existed 
to take in the ceremony. From this 
practice the present meaning of the 
term doubtless arose, and the word 
came to signify the forms that shoii’ i 
be observed in the ceremonial inter- 
cour^ of life. 

Of the words included in this article 
as syii0n3?mes of etiquette, wmnrwrs is the 
most gen^:^, for the aerivation mid 
definition of which see Mannei®. It 
means simply wajrs of doing things. 
Decorum (see Decency) means man- 
ncTS, with special reference to that 
which is suitable and graceful. Fa^icm 
(see Fashion) signifies manners with 
special reference to the habits that 
happen to prevail in society at the 
minute. Etiquette indicates the man¬ 
ners that prevail in formal society 
considered as a well-defined system, 
in which every detail of conduct is reg¬ 
ulated. Ceremony is the etiqmtte of 
particular formal occasions, with special 
reference to external dignity and form 
(see Form). 

EUGENICS, Breedino. There is 
no real S3monyme for eugenics,^ but 
the general word breeding, which it has 
partly replaced, may serve the purpose. 
Eugenics, from Greek €?T, well, and 
ykvoQ, race, means the science of pro¬ 
ducing a good race of human beings, 
and all that pertains thereto. BrcSi- 
ing (see Breeu) means simpl> the pro¬ 
duction of animals or plants, but it 
has been specialized among raisers of 
stock, etc., to refer to the production 
of a good stock or particular kinds of 
stock, and hence as applied to the 
development of the lower orders of 
being it has much the same meaning 
as eugenics. 

EULOGY. See Encomium. 

EUPHONIOUS, Harmonious. Evn 
phonious, from Greek ev, well, and 
ipovri, a soimd, meaning a pleasant 
sound, and harmonious (see MEionY), 
both mean agreeable to the ear/^ but 
harmonious is a more positive word than 
euphonious. Harmonious suggests the 
presence of sounds whose combination 
is delightful; euphonious the absence 
of all sounds which might be unpleas¬ 
ant. Euphonious refers especially to 
the juxtaposition of sounds in speaking: 
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luajmmiotm to- the Jratapc«ition of 
mufflcal TOimds, m singiBg, playing, etc* 

EUTHANASIA, Easy Death. Eun 
from Greek well, and 
Odraroff, death, being a technical word, 
has no ^»ct s^onymes except phra^ 
like mBu deom, minlem deaih, which 
are amply tranmations of the Greek 
term into familiar English. It refers 
to an ea^ or painl^ death, esi^cially 
cme attained through the administrar- 
tkm of a drug by a physician in cases 
of mortal mid painful illne^. 

EVADE, Eouitocate, Prevabi- 
OATB. Em^e (see Escape). Equwo- 
cole (see Ambiguity). PreuaHcate 
<x>mes from Latin prmaricariy from prm, 
specially, very, and varus, crooked, 
and originally meant to say something 
very crooked, to teU a lie. 

These words designate an artful 
mode of scaping the scrutiny of an 
inquirer: we evade by artfully turning 
the subject or calling off the atten¬ 
tion of the inquirer; we equivoccUe by 
the use of equivocal expressions; we 
premricate by the use of loose and in¬ 
definite expressions; we avoid giving 
satisfaction by evading; we give a fa^ 
satisfaction by equivocating: we give 
di^atisfaction by prevaricating. Emd- 
mg is not so mean a practice as equivo-^ 
ceding: it may be sometimes prudent 
to made a question which we do not 
wish to answer; but equivocations are 
employed for the purposes of false¬ 
hood and interest: prevarications are 
still meaner; and are resorted to most¬ 
ly by criminals in order to escape 
detection. 

Evasion, Shift, Suhterftege.—Evasion 
is here taken only in the bad sense; 
shift and subterfuge are modes of 
evasion: the former signifies that 
gross kind of evasion by which one 
attempts to shift off an obligation 
from one’s self; the subterfuge, from 
svbteTy xmder, and fugio, to fly, is a 
mode of masion in which one has re¬ 
course to some screen or shelter. The 
evasion, in distinction from the others, 
is resorted to for the gratification of 
pride w obstinacy: whoever wishes 
to maintain a bad cause must have re¬ 
course to evasions; candid minds de¬ 
spise all evasions; the shift is the trick 
of a knave, it always serves a paltry, 
low purpose; he who has not courage 


to turn open thief will use any shifts 
rather than not get money dishonestly: 
the subterfuge is the refuge of one’s 
fears; it is not resorted to from the 
hope of gain, but from the fear of a 
Ic^; not for purposes of interest, but 
for those of character; he who wants 
to justify himself in a bad cause has 
recourse to subterfuge. 

EVANESCENT,Ephemer^ Tran¬ 
sitory. These words all indicate that 
which endures for only a little space, 
but there is some difference in the 
image conveyed in each word. Evanes¬ 
cent, from Ijatin e, away, and vanescere, 
about to vanish, means about to van¬ 
ish away. Ephemeral, from Greek 
M and np.kf>a, for a day, means enduring 
but for a day. Transitory, from Latin 
trans, beyond, and itvs, the past par¬ 
ticiple of ire, to go, means about to 
pass beyond our sight. Ephemeral in¬ 
dicates that which by its very nature 
cannot endure; transitory that which, 
as a matter of fact but not of necessity, 
is not enduring. Evanescent indicates 
a higher degree of transitoriness sug¬ 
gesting that which is disappearing into 
thin air, as it were, before our very 
eyes. 

EVANGELICAL, Gospel, Ortho¬ 
dox. Gospel, used as an adjective, is 
a translation of the Greek svayyiKucog 
(from ev, well, and dyyeXta, tidings), 
into Anglo-Saxon god, good, and spell, 
sto3ry or tale. Both referred specifical- 
ly to the original documents of the 
Christian faith, the biographies of 
Christ, and the message therein de¬ 
livered. But, as in the case of many 
other similar pairs of words, the Gre^ 
has been specialized to refer to particu¬ 
lar sects and tenets. Evangelical means 
like the original gospel, and has been 
adopted by certain sects, to characterize 
their attempts to carry out the precepts 
of the New Testament more literally. 
Gospel perfection means the standard 
of perfection enjoined in the Christian 
gospel; evangelical teaching may refer 
to the teachmg of the New Testament 
or to the particular teaching of the 
evangdical sects. Orthodox, from Gredc 
lypBog, straight, B6^a, opinion, means 
holding the ri^t opinion concerning 
matters of Christian faith, and refers 
to matters of intellectual belief, rather 
than the active practice or emotional 
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faith Bugg^ed in emngelic^. It aJao 
refers to the whole body of Christian 
teaching founded u|wn the gospel rather 
than to the gmpol itself. 

EVEN, Smooth^ Levei., Plain. 
E^m (see Equal), Smooth, Anglo- 
&xon smeths, comes from a Teutonic 
base sigaif3ring creamy. Leref, Late 
Latin Wbeila, from libra, balance, was 
originaliy simply the name of a car- 
penter^s instrument for determining 
that a thing is horkontal. Plain (see 
Apparent), 

Enen and smooth are both opposed to 
roughn^; but that which is emn is 
free only from great roughness or ir- 
r^ulaiities; that which is smmtk is 
free from every degree of roughness, 
however small: a board is m>en which 
has no knots or holes; it is not smooth 
unless its surface be an entire plane: 
the ground is said to be even, but not 
smooth; the ^y is smoc 4 h, but not even. 
Evm is to level, when applied to the 
ground, what’ smooth is to mm; the 
emn is free from protuberances and 
depressions on its exterior surface; the 
Imel is free from ris^ or falls: a path 
is said to be men; a meadow is Uml: 
ice may be level, thou^ it is not men; 
a walk up the side of a hill may be 
even, although the hill itself is the 
reverse of a level: Ihe even is said of 
that which unites and forms one un¬ 
interrupted surface; but the level is 
said of things which are at a distance 
from each other, and are discovered 
by the eye to be in a parallel hne; hence 
the floor of a room is mm with r^ard 
to itsdtf; it is Imel with that of an- 
c^er room. Evenness resects the 
surface of bodies; plainness rejects 
their direction and freedom from ex¬ 
ternal obstructions: a path is men 
which has no indenture or footmarks; 
a path is plain which is not stopped up 
or interrupted by wood, water, or any 
other thixg intervming. 

When applied figuratively, these 
words preserve their analogy: an men 
temper is secured from all violent 
changes of hujnor; a smooth ^eech is 
^vested of everyiihmg which can 
ruffle the temper of others; but the 
former is always taken in a good 
sense, and the latter mostly in a bad 
sense, as evincing an illicit design or 

purpose to deceive: a plain speech. 


on the other hand, is divfflted erf efva:y- 
thing erfiscure or figurative, and m 
conroquently a speTOh free from d»- 
guise and »sy to be wQd&Mo€>d. 

Even and ferel are appll«l to conduct 
or condition, the formic m re^rds 
ourseives, the latter as regards othem: 
he who adopts an even course of conduct 
is in no danger of putting himself upon 
a level with th<^ who are otharwi» hfe 
inf^ors. 

EVENING. See Gloaming, 

EVENT, Incident, Accident, Ai>- 
VENTURE, Occurrence. Evmi, in 
Latin eventm, participle of mmire, to 
come out, signifies that which falls oul 
or turns up. Incident, in Latin m- 
cidem, from incidere, signifi^ that 
which falls in or forms a coflateral iMrt 
of anything. Accident (for derivatiem 
see Accident). Adventure, from the 
Latin advmire, to come to, simifiOT 
what comes to or befalls one. Occw^ 
rence, from the Latin &b, in the way, 
and curmre, to learn, si^ifies that 
which runs or comes in the way, 

Th^ terms are eaqiressive of what 
parses in the world, which is the 
signification of the term event; while to 
that of the other terms are annexed 
some accessory ideas: an incident is 
a personal event; an accident, an ac¬ 
cidental ment which happens by the 
way; an adventure, an extraordinary 
event; an occurrence, an ordinary or 
domestic event: event, in its ordmary 
and limited acceptation, excludes the 
idea of chance; accideni exclude th^ 
of design; incident, adventure, and oo- 
cmrence are apphc^le in both caa^. 

Events affect nations and coinmuni- 
ti^ as well as individuals; inaidmts and 
advmtwres affect particuto individuals; 
accidents and occurrmces affect persoi^ 
or things particularly or generally, in¬ 
dividually or collectively: the making 
of peace, the loss of a battle, and the 
death of a prince axe national events; 
the forming a new acquaintance and 
the revival of an old one are incidents 
that have an interest for the paxti^ 
concerned; an escape from shipwreck, 
an encounter with wild beasts or sawi 
ages, are advmtures which individuala 
are pleased to relate and others to 
hear; a fixe, the fall of a house, the 
breaMng of a limb, are accidents <xr 
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occurrences; a robbery and the death of 
individuals are properly oamrrences 
which afford subject for a newspa¬ 
per and excite an interest in the 

read^. 

Everdj when used for individuals, is 
always of greater importance than an 
incident. The settlement of a young 
person in life, the adoption of an em¬ 
ployment, or the taking a wife, are 
but not incidents; wbile, on the 
other hand, the setting out on a jour¬ 
ney or the return, the purchase of a 
house, and the despatch of a vessel 
are ch^acteri^ed as incidentsj and not 
m&nts. 

It is further to be observed that 
accident, event, and occurrence are said 
only of that which is supposed really 
to happen: incidents and adventures are 
often fictitious; in this case the incident 
cannot be too important, nor the adn 
venture too marvellous. History re¬ 
cords the events of nations; plays re¬ 
quire to be full of incident in order to 
render them interesting; romances 
and novels derive most of their charms 
from the extravagance of the adventures 
which they describe; periodical works 
supply the public with information 
rejecting daily occurrences. 

See also Consequence. 

EVER. See Always. 

EVERLASTING. See Eternal. 

. EVERY. See All. 

EVERYWHERE. See Ubiquitous. 

EVIDENCE. See Deponent; 
Proof. 

EVIDENT. See Apparent. 

EVIL or III, Misfortune, Harm, 
Mischief. Evil, in its full sense, com¬ 
prehends every quality which is not 
good, and consequently the other terms 
express only modifications of eml. The 
word is, however, more limited in its 
application than its meaning, and ad¬ 
mits, therefore, of a just comparison 
with the other words here mentioned. 
They are all taken in the sense of evils 
produced by some external cause, or 
^Is inherent in the object and aris¬ 
ing out of it. The evil, or, in its con- 
faracted form, the iU, befalls a person; 
the misfortune comes upon him; the 
harm, originaUy Anglo-Saxon hearm, 
is taken, or one receives the hai^m; 
mischief is compounded of French mes^ 


Latin minus, lacking in, less, and chef, 
Latin caput, head, and means foolish- 
n^, something lacking in sense and 
wit, hence something harmful or an- 
no3dng to others. 

EvU, in its limited application, is 
taken for evils of the greatest magni¬ 
tude; it is that which is evil without 
any mitigation or qualification of cir¬ 
cumstances. The misfortune is a minor 
eml; it depends upon the opinion and 
circumstances of the individual; what 
is a misfortune in one respect may be 
the contrary in another respect. An 
imtimely death, the fracture or loss of 
a Umb, are denominated evils; the loss 
of a vessel, the overturning of a car¬ 
riage, and the like are misfortunes, in¬ 
asmuch as they tend to the diminution 
of property; but as all the casualties 
of life may produce various conse¬ 
quences, it may sometimes happen 
that that which seems to have come 
upon us by our ill fortune turns out 
ultimately of the greatest benefit; in 
this respect, therefore, misfortune is but 
a partial evil: of evil it is likewise ob¬ 
servable that it has no respect to the 
sufferer as a moral agent; but mis¬ 
fortune is used in regard to such things 
as are controllable or otherwise by hu¬ 
man foresight. The evil which befalls 
a man is opposed only to the good 
which he in general experiences; but 
the misfortune is opposed to the good 
fortune or the prudence of the in¬ 
dividual. Sickness is an evil, let it be 
endured or caused by whatever cir¬ 
cumstances it may; it is a misfortune 
for an individual to come in the way 
of having this evil brought on himself: 
his own relative condition in the scale 
of being is here referred to. 

Harm and mischief are species of 
minor evils, the former of which is 
much less specific than the latter both 
in the nature and cause of the evil, 
A person takes harm from circum- 
st^ces that are not known; the mis¬ 
chief done to him from some positive 
and immediate circumstance. He who 
takes cold takes harm, the cause of 
which, however, may not be known or 
suspected: a fall from a horse is at¬ 
tended with mischief if it occasion a 
fracture or any evil to the body. Evil 
and misfortune respect persons only as 
the objects; harm and mischief are said 
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of inaidmate things as the object. A 
tender plant takes harm from being 
exposed to the cold air; mmchi^ is 
done to It when its branches are vio¬ 
lently broken off or its roots are laid 
bare* 

See also Bad. 

EVINCE- See Argue; Prove. 

EVOLUTION, Development. Even 
Itdion, from Latin e, out, and volmrc, to 
roll, unfold, and dmelapment, from 
down, and volv&re, to roll, have original¬ 
ly the same meaning, but evolution has 
become a somewhat technical term re¬ 
ferring to what in a more general way 
is indicated in developmerd. Develop- 
Tnent refers to the orderly unfolding of 
plant or animal life or to the courses 
of history, evolution to this same order¬ 
ly imfolding with specific reference to 
the doctrines and laws of development 
formulated by the natural scientists of 
the nineteenth century, especially 
Darwin, and extended from the field 
of natural science to all fields. 

EXACT, Extort. Exact, in Latin 
exactus, pariiiciple of exigere, to drive 
out, signifies the exercise of simple 
force; but extort, from extoTt%is, par¬ 
ticiple of extorgruere, to wring out, marks 
the exercise of unusual force. In the 
application, therefore, ^ to eaxict is to 
demand with force—^it is commonly an 
act of injustice: to extort is to get with 
violence—^it is an act of tyranny. The 
collector of the revenue exacts when he 
gets from the people more than he is 
authorized to take: an arbitrary prince 
extorts from his conquered subjects 
whatever he can ^asp at. In the 
figurative sense, deference, obedience, 
applause, and admiration are exacted: 
a confession, an acknowledgment, a 
discovery, and the like are extorted. 

Exact, Nice, Particular, Punctual .— 
Exact (see Accurate) . Nice in Middle 
English means foolish or simple, from 
Old French nice, lazy, simple, Latin 
nescivc, ignorant, compounded of ne, 
not, and sdiis, knowing. From the 
earlier meaning of simple the mean¬ 
ing of fastidious, careful in little things, 
developed. Particular means atten¬ 
tive to each little particle. Punctual, 
from the Latin punctum, a point, sig¬ 
nifies keeping to a point. 

Exact and nice are to be compared 
in their application either to persons or 


to thin^: pariictdar and pmnctmd, only 
in appheation to persons. To be exmi 
is to arrive at perfection; to be nice 
is to be free from faults; to be jmriiC’- 
tdar is to be nice in certain particulars; 
to be punctual is to he exact in certain 
points. We are exact in our conduct 
or in what we do^ nice and ‘fmrticiilar 
in our mode of doing it, punctual as to 
the time and season for doing it. It 
is nece^ary to be ezad in our accounts; 
to be nice m an artist in the choice and 
distribution of €x>lors; to be particular 
as a man of businem, in the number and 
the details of merchandi^ that are 
to be delivered out; to be pundual in 
observing the hour of the day that 
has been fixed upon. 

Exactness and punctuality ai^ always 
taken in a good sense; they designate 
an attention to that which cannot be 
dispensed with: they form a part of 
one's duty: nicemss and particiiiurity 
are not always taken in the b^t sen^; 
they d^ignate an excesdve attention 
to things of inferior importance, to 
matters of taste and choice. 
habits of method and r^^ularity will 
make a man vejy exact m the 
formance of all his duties, and particur 
larly punctual in his payments: an 
over-niceness in the ob^rvance oi 
mechanical rules often supplies the 
want of genius; it is the mark of a con¬ 
tracted mind to amuse itself with par- 
ticulariiies about dress, personal ap¬ 
pearance, furniture, and the like. 

When exact and nice are applied to 
things, the former expresses more than 
the latter; we speak of an ^met re¬ 
semblance and a nice distinction. Hie 
exact point is that which we wish to 
reach; the nice point is that which it 
is difficult*, to keep. 

EXAGGERATION. See Carica¬ 
ture. 

EXALT. See Lift. 

EXAMINATION, Search, Inquiry, 
Research, Investigation, Scrutiny, 
Examination (see Discuss). Search 
comes from Old French cercker, Latin 
dreare, to go around in a circle, to 
look everywhere. Inquiry (see Ask). 
Research is an intensive of search. Inr> 
vestigation, from the Latin vestigium, a 
track, signifies seeking by the tracl^ 
or footsteps. Scrutiny, from the Latin 
eonttor, to search, ana ^ervta, broken 
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pieces, signifies looking for Mnong rub- 
bisli, to ransack. 

Examination is the most general 
these tennSy which all agree in ex¬ 
pressing^ an ^ active effort to find out 
that which is unknown. An examina^ 
ti&n muj be made without any pa3> 
ticular effort, and may be made of 
things that are open to the observa¬ 
tion, as to examine the face ^ or feat¬ 
ure of a perwn, or anatomically to 
examim the fcKKiy: a search is a close 
emmimaiion into matters that are hid¬ 
den or less obvious: as to search the 
l^rson or papers of one that is sus¬ 
pect^, to 'search a house for stolen 
goods. 

Examinations may be made by put¬ 
ting questions; an inquiry is alwa 3 rs 
made in this manner. We may exh 
amine persons or things; we inquire 
of persons and into thin^: an examin 
nation of persons is always done for 
some specific and public purpose; one 
person inquires of another only fen* 
private purposes; a student is ea>‘ 
amined for the purpo^ of ascertaining 
his process in learning; an offender 
is examined in order to ascertain his 
guilt; a Pierson iriquires as to the resi¬ 
dence of another, or the road to be 
taken, and the like. 

In the moral application of these 
terms, the examination is, as before^ a 
gener^ and indefinite action, which 
may either be confined simply to those 
matters which present themselves to 
the mind of the examiner or it ma^r be 
extended to all points: the search is a 
laborious examination into that which 
is remote; the inquiry is extended to 
examination into that which is doubtful. 

A research is a remote search; an fn- 
nestigation is a minute inquiry; a serv^ 
tiny is a strict examination. Learned 
men of inquisitive tempers make their 
researches into antiquity: magistrates 
investigate doubtful and mysterious af¬ 
fairs; physicians irwestigate the causes 
of diseases: men sertdinize the actions 
of those whom they hold in su^idoii. 
Acuten^ and penetration are per- 
cuharly requisite in making researches^ 
patience and perseverance are the 
nece^ary quahfications of the investv- 
gaior; a quick discernment will essen¬ 
tially aid the sanjdinnz&r. 

Examine, Search, Explore,—Examine 


and smrch (see above for both). 
plore, in Latin exploro, compoimded of 
ex, out, and piorare, to flow, signifi'^ to 
make to flow out, to look for some¬ 
thing imtil it is found. 

These words are here considered aS 
they designate the lookmg upon places 
or objects, in order to get acquainted 
with them. To examine express^ a 
less effort than to search, and this ex¬ 
press^ less than to explore. We exam^ 
ine objects that are near; we sear(h 
those that are hidden or removed at a 
c^ain distance; we explore those that 
are unknown or very distant. The 
painter examines a landscape in order 
to take a sketch of it; the botanist 
searches after curious plants; the ii^ 
quidltive traveller explores unknown 
r^ions. An author examines the books 
from which he intends to draw his 
authoriti^; the antiquarian searches 
every comer in which he hopes to find 
a monument of antiquity; the classic 
scholar explores the learning and wis¬ 
dom of the ancients. 

EXAMINE. See Assay; Discus 

EXAMINER. See Censor. 

EXAMPLE, Pattern, Ensample. 
Example, in Latin exemplum, from 
L«^tin ex, from, and emere, to take^ 
means _ that from which something m 
to be imitated or taken. Pattern (see 
Copy). Ensample is an Anglo-French 
corruption of Latin exemplum. 

AH these words are taken for that 
which ought to be followed: but the 
example must be followed generally; 
the pattern must be followed particu¬ 
larly, not only as to what, but how a 
thing is to be done: the former serves 
as a guide to the judgment; the latter 
to guide the actions. The example com¬ 
prehends what is either to be followed 
or to be avoided; the pattern only that 
which is to be follows or copied: the 
ensample is a species of example, the 
word b^ng employed only in the sol* 
emn style. The example may be pre¬ 
sented mther in the object itself or the 
description of it; the poUem displays 
itself most completely in the object 
itself j the ensample exists only in the 
description. Those who know what 
is ri^t should set the example of prac¬ 
tising it; and those who persist in doing 
wrong must be made an example to 
d^er oth^s from doing the same: every 
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one, let Ms age and station be wbat it 
may, nmv afford a jMMem oi Christian ; 
■virtue; the cMld may be a ^Merm to 
his playmate of diligence and dutiful¬ 
ness; the citiaaa mayoe a ^MdUm to his 
feUow-citizens of K>briety, and con¬ 
formity to the laws: the soldier may 
be a jnAt&m of obedience to his com¬ 
rade: our Saviour has left us an ea> 
amj^ of Christian perfection which we 
ought to imitate, mthough we cannot 
copy it: the Scripture characters are 
drawn as eummp&s for our learning. 

Example, Precedent .— Example (see 
above). Prudent, from the Latin 
pfeced&ns, preceding, signifies by dis¬ 
tinction that preceding which is en¬ 
titled to notice. Both these terms 
apply to that ■which may be followed or 
m^e a rule; but the example is com¬ 
monly pr^ent or before our eyes; the 
precedent is properly something past; 
the example may derive its authority 
from the individual; the precedent ac¬ 
quire its sanction from time and com¬ 
mon consent: we are led by the examr^ 
pie, or we copy the example; we are 
guided or governed by the precedent. 
The former is a private and often a 
partial affair 5 the latta* is a public and 
often a national concern; we quote 
examples in literature and precedents in 
law. 

Example^ Instance.—Example refers 
in this case to the thing. Instance, from 
the Latin instans, standing on or in, 
signifies that which stands or serves 
as a resting-point. 

The example is set forth by way of 
illustration or instruction; the instance 
is adduced by way of evidence or proof. 
Ev^ty instance may serve as an sample, 
but every example is not an instance. 
The example consists of moral or intel¬ 
lectual objects; the instance consists 
of actions only, or of what serves as a 
proof. Rules are illustrated by ezam- 
ples; characters are illustrated by in- 
sUmces: the best mode of instructmg 
children is by furnishing them with 
examples for every rule that is laid 
down; the Roman history furnishes us 
with many extraordinary instances of 
self-devotion for their country. 

EXASPERATE. See Aggravate. 

EXCEED, Exciin, Surpass, Tran- 
scBNi), Outdo. Exceed j from the Latin 
escedOj compoimded o£ ex^ out, and 


c^mre, to mmns to paw out of, 
or bqyond, the line, and is the ^a«mi 
term. Bmrpamy compounded of French 
swTf Latin beyond, Mid French 

passer^ to pmm, from Latin pmriM, step, 
IS one speei« of exee^hng- Excei^ 
compounded of ex and to lift 

or move over, found ^only in «>in- 
|X>unds, is another 

Exceed is applied HM^tly to in 

the saojse of going beyond m^m«aire, 
degree, quantity, and quality; one 
thing &ecemh^ anoth^ in nn^ni-tucle, 
height, or any other dimcnaons; a 
perron^s succ^ exceeds hia expecta¬ 
tions. 

It is taken either in an indifferent or 
in a bad sen^, particularly m re^rd to 
persons, as a pirson exceem his mstrue- 
tions or exceeds the due measure. 

To excel and surpms signify to 
ceed, or be superior in that which is 
good. To excel may be used with refer¬ 
ence to ail persons generally, as^a per¬ 
son strives to excel; to surpass is used 
in regard to particular objects, m to 
surplus another in any trM of ^dll. 

When excel is used in respect of pa^ 
ticular objects, it is more ^neral in 
its ^nse than surpass: the Dutch and 
Italians formerly excelled the English in 
painting; one person may surpass an¬ 
other in bravery, or a thing may sur¬ 
pass one's expectations. Men excel 
in learning, arts, or arms; competi¬ 
tors surpass one another in feate of 
agility. 

The derivatives erccwwe Mid 
lem have this obvious distinction be¬ 
tween them, that^ the form^ always 
signifies exceeding in that whicdi ought 
not to be exceeded; and -the latter ex¬ 
ceeding in that where it is honorable to 
exceed: he who is habitually exemsim 
in any of bis indulgence must be in¬ 
sensible to the ^rmUenm of a temperate 
life. 

Transcend, from fy^ans, beyond, scan- 
derCy to climb, signifies to climb be¬ 
yond; and onMo”that is, to do out of 
the ordinary course, are particular 
modes of excelling or exceeding. The 
genius of Homer transcends that of 
almost every poet; Heliogabalus out¬ 
did every other emperor in extrava¬ 
gance. 

EXCELLENCE, Supebiobity. JSas- 
cdlmoe is aai absolute term; mperiordy 
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is a relative term; many may have 
excellence in the same d^pree, but they 
must have mperkmip in different de¬ 
grees; mperk^y is often superior ex- 
ceUerwCf but in many cases they are 
applied to different objects. There is 
a moral exmllence attainable by all who 
have the will to strive after it; but 
there is an intellectual and physical 
superimritp wMch is above the reach 
of our wishes and is granted to a few 
only. 

EXCEPT. See Besides; But; Un¬ 
less. 

EXCEPTION. See Objection. 

EXCE^SS, SuPERFUuiTY, Redun¬ 
dancy. Excess is that which exceeds 
any measure; superfluity, from super^ 
every and flitere^ to flow, and redundancy, 
from re, back, and unda, a wave, to 
stream back or over, signify an excess 
of a good measure. We may have an 
excess of heat or cold, wet or dry, when 
we have more than the ordinary quan¬ 
tity, but we have a superfluity of pro¬ 
visions when we have more than we 
want. Excess is applicable to any ob¬ 
ject, but superfluity and redundan^ are 
^ecies of excess, the former applicable 
in a particular manner to that which 
is an object of our desire, and redurv- 
dancy to matters of expression or feel¬ 
ing. We may have an excess of pros¬ 
perity or adversity, a superfluity of good 
thinly and a redundancy of speech or 
words. 

Excessive, Immoderate, Intemperate ,— 
The excessive is beyond measure: the 
immoderate, from modus, a mode or 
measure, is without measure; the fn- 
temperate, from tempus, a time or term, 
is that which is not kept within bounds. 

Excessive designates excess in general; 
immoderate and intemperate designate 
excess in moral agents. The excessive 
lies simply in the thing which exceeds 
any given point: the immoderate lies in 
the passions which range to a boundless 
extent: the intemperate lies in the will 
which is under no control. Hence we 
speak of an excessive thirst physically 
considered, an immoderate ambition 
or lust of power, an intemperate indul¬ 
gence, an intemperate warmth. Exces¬ 
sive admits of de^ees; what is exces¬ 
sive may exceed in a greater or less 
degree: immoderate and intemperate 
mark a positively great degree of excess, 


the former irtill higher than the latter: 
immoderate is in fact the highest con¬ 
ceivable degree of excess. The excessive 
use of an3rfchmg will always be attended 
with some e’vul consequence: the im- 
moderais use of wine will rapidly tend 
to the ruin of him who is guilty of the 
excess: the intemperate use of wine wiU 
proceed by a more gradual but not less 
sure process to his min. 

See also Unreasonabub. 

EXCHANGE, Barter, Truck, 
Commute. To exchange (see Change) 
is the general term signifying to take 
one for another, or put one thing in the 
place of another; the rest are but modes 
of exchanging. To barter is to exchange 
one article of trade for another, from 
Old French barater, to cheat, beguile, a 
word of doubtful origin, possibly Celtic. 
To truck is a familiar term to express a 
familiar action for exchanging one article 
of private property for another. Com¬ 
mute, from the Latin syllable cum, with, 
and mutare, to change, sigmfies an ex¬ 
changing one mode of punishment for 
another, or one mode of payment for 
another: we may exchange one book 
for another; traders barter trinkets 
for gold-dust; coachmen or stablemen 
truck a whip for a handkerchief; gov¬ 
ernment commutes the punishment of 
death for that of banishment. 

Commute is now used, in a special 
sense, to refer to the travelling to and 
fro of people who dwell in the sub¬ 
urb of a city and do their business 
and find their pleasure within the city 
itself. 

EXCITE, Incite, Provoke. To 
excite (see Awaken) is said more par¬ 
ticularly of the inward feelings; incite 
(see Encourage) is said of the external 
actions; provoke (see Aggravate) is 
said of both. A person's passions are 
excited; he is incited by any particular 
passion to a course of conduct; a par¬ 
ticular feeling is provoked, or he is 
provoked by some feeling to a particular 
step. Wit and conversation excite 
mirth; men are incited by a lust 
gain to fraudulent practices; they are 
^evoked by the opposition of others to 
intemperate language and intemperate 
measures. To excite is very frequently 
used in a physical acceptation; incite 
always, and provoke mostly, in a moral 
application. We speak of exciting him- 
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ger, thirst, or p€i:^iration; of inching 
to noble actions; of f^rmoking imperti¬ 
nence, provoking scorn or r^ntment. 

excUe and mmoke are ap|>Iied to 
similar objects, the former designates 
a much stronger action than the latter. 
A thing may excite a smile, but it pro- 
vokes laughter; it may excite dis¬ 
pleasure, but it promkee anger; it 
may excite joy or sorrow, but it pro¬ 
vokes to madness. 

EXCITING. SeeEi^CTHic. 

EXCLAIM. See Cali.. 

EXCLUDE. See Compbisb; Seger- 

GATE. 

EXCLUDING. See Bur. 

EXCLUSION. See Lockotjt. 

EXCOMMUNICATE, Anathema¬ 
tize. Excommunicate and anathema¬ 
tize are used in similar connections to 
refer to the denimciation of individuals 
by the Catholic Church, but they dif¬ 
fer somewhat in meaning. Excommuni¬ 
cate, from Latin ex, out, and communis, 
common, means to banish from the 
common society and privileges of the 
church and the good graces and ser¬ 
vices of all Christian people. Analh- 
ematize, from Greek avdOrifia, means 
to denounce formally and publicly, 
and may refer to opinions and actions 
as well as individuals. It does not 
necessarily include, however, the for¬ 
mal act of excommunication. Both 
terms may be extended to refer to 
punishment by any society, or formal 
denunciation of any sort. 

EXCORIATE. See Skin. 

EXCULPATE. See Apologize; 
Exonerate. 

EXCURSION, Ramble, Tour, 
Trip, Jaunt. Excursion signifies go¬ 
ing out of one’s course, from the Latin 
ex and cursus, the course or prescribed 
path: a ramble is a going without any 
course or regular path (see ramble 
under Wanber). A tour is a cir¬ 
cuitous course: a trip, Middle English 
trippen, from base trap, meaning tread, 
foimd in tramp, means as a verb to 
tread lightly, and, as a substantive, 
a pleasant walk or, at present, any 
journey; jaunt comes from Old French 
jaunts, meaning toil, exercise. To go 
abroad in a carriage is an idle excur¬ 
sion, or one taken for m^e pleasure: 
travellers who are not contented with 


what is not to be seen from a high¬ 
road make frequent excurumm into the 
interior of the country- Th€»e who 
are fond of rural scenery, and plea^i 
to follow the bent of their inclinations, 
make frequent rambles, ThcMe who mt 
out upon a sober scheme of enjo^TBmt 
from travelling are satisfied with mak¬ 
ing the tour of some one country or 
more. Those who have not much time 
for pleasure take trips. Those who 
have no better means of spending their 
time make jaunis. 

EXCUSE, Pari>on. We excise *(see 
Apologize) a person or thing by 
exempting him from blame. We par¬ 
don (from Late Latin perdonare, to 
give entirely or freely) by remitting the 
punishment for the offence one has 
committed. 

We exetrne a small fault, we pardon a 
great fault; we excuse that which per¬ 
sonally affects ourselves; we pamcn 
that which offends against morals: we 
may excuse as equals: we can pardon 
only as superiors. We exercise good¬ 
nature in excusing: we exercise gen¬ 
erosity or mercy in pardoning. Friends 
excuse one another for the unintentional 
omission of formalities; it is the pre¬ 
rogative of the king to Mrdon criminals 
whose offences will admit of pardon: 
the violation of good manners is inr- 
excusable in those who are cultivated; 
falsehood is unpardonable even in a 
child. 

See also Pretence. 

EXECRABLE. See Abominabm. 

EXECRATION. See Malediction. 

EXECUTE, Fulfil, Perform. 
Ea^cute (see Accomplish), in Latin 
executm, participle of exsegui, com¬ 
pounded of ex, out, and sequi, to follow, 
is to follow up to the end. To fulfil is 
to fill up to the full of what is wanted. 
Perform comes from Old French par- 
foumir, from Latin per, thoroughly, 
and Old French foumir, to furnish. 
Old High German frumjan, to provide; 
and meant to fumiab. completely, to 
carry through to the end. 

To execute is more than to fulfil, and 
to fulfil than to perform. To execuie is 
to bring about an end; it involves ac¬ 
tive measures and is peculiarly ap¬ 
plicable to that which is extraordinary 
or that which requires particular spirit 
and talents; schemes of ambition are 
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exeoMed: to fulfil is to satisfy a moral 
obligation; it is applicable to thwe 
duti^ in which rwtitiide and lenity 
are involved; we ftdfil the duties of 
citizens: to p^0rm is to carry through 
by ample action or labor; it is more 
particularly applicable to the ordinary 
and regular business of life; we per- 
form a work or a task. One executes 
ae<x>rding to one's own intentions or 
thc«e of others; the soldier executes the 
orders of his general; the merchant 
executes the commissions of his cor¬ 
respondent: one fulfils according to 
the and expectations of one's 

self or others; it is the part of an 
honest man to enter into no engage¬ 
ments which he cannot fuMl; it is the 
part of a dutiful son, by diligence and 
assiduity, to endeavor to ftd^ the ex¬ 
pectations of an anxious par^t: one 
performs^ according to circumstances, 
what suits one's own convenience and 
purposes; every good man is anxious 
to petform his part in life with credit 
and advantage to himself and others. 

EXEMPT. See Free. 

EXEMPTION. See Privilege. 

EXERCISE, Practice. ExercisCy 
in Latin exercere, from Latin out, 
and arcere, to enclose, meant originally 
to drive out of an enclosure, to set at 
work. Practice, from the Greek Trpaacretv, 
to do, signifies to perform a part. 

These terms are equally applied to 
the actions and habits of men; but we 
exercise in that where the powers are 
called forth; we practice in that where 
frequency and habitude of action are 
r^uisite: we exercise an art; we prac¬ 
tice a profession: we may both exercise 
and practice a virtue; but the former is 
that which the particular occurrence 
calls forth, and which seems *to de¬ 
mand a peculiar effort of the mind; 
the latter is that which is done daily 
and ordinarilythus we in a peculiar 
maimer are said to exercise patience, 
fmtitude, or forbearance; to practice 
charity, kindness, benevolence, and 
the like. 

A similar distinction characterizes 
tk^ words as nouns, the former ap¬ 
plying solely to the powers of the body 
or mmd, the latter solely to the me¬ 
chanical operation: the health of the 
b(^y and the vigor of the mind are 
alike impaired by the want of exercise; 


in eve^ ^ practice is an indispensable 
requisite for acquiring perfection: the 
exercise of the memory is of the first 
import^anee in the education of chil¬ 
dren; constant practice in writing is 
almost the only means by which the 
art of penmanship is acquired. 

EXERT, Exercise. The employ¬ 
ment of some power or qualification 
that belongs to one's seK is the com¬ 
mon idea conveyed by those terms: 
but exer^ (see Enbeayor) may be usm 
for what is internal or extemm of one's 
seif; exercise (see above) only for that 
which forms an express part of one's 
self; hence we speak of exerting one's 
strength, or exerting one's voice, or 
exerting^ one's influence: of exercising 
one's limbs, exercising one's under¬ 
standing, or exercising one's tongue. 
Exert is often used only for an individ¬ 
ual act of calling forth into action; 
exercise always conveys the idea of re¬ 
peated or continued exertion; thus a 
person who calls to another exerts his 
voice; he who speaks aloud for any 
length of time exercises his lungs, 

EXERTION. See Endeavor. 

EXHALE. See Emit. 

EXHAUST. See Speed. 

EXHIBIT. See Give; Show. 

EXHILARATE. See Animate. 

EXHORT, Persuade. Exhort, in 
Latin exhorter, compounded of ex, in¬ 
tensive, and hortari, to persuade, 
meant to persuade earnestly. Per- 
stcade (see Conviction). 

Exhortation has more of impelling in 
it; pcrsimsion, more of drawing: a 
superior exhorts; his words carry au¬ 
thority with them, and rouse to action: 
a friend and an equal persuades; he 
wins and draws by the agreeabieness 
or kindness of his expr^sions. Ex¬ 
hortations are employed only in matters 
of duty or necessity; persmtsions axe 
employed in matters of pleasure ox 
convenience. 

e:?QGENCY, Emergency. Necesn 
sity is the idea which is common to 
the signification 'of these terms: exi- 
genay, from the Latin exigere, to force 
out, to demand, expresses what the 
case demands; and emergency, from 
emergere, to arise out of, denotes what 
rises out of the case. 

The exigency is more common, but 
less pressing; the emergency is im- 
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Herious when it comm, but emnm lam Mt; when we of a de'^f^m^ wb 

frequently: a prudent traveller wiii think of the pl^e gone to: the 
nev^ c^ry more money with him than haver may talk of Ms exit; the ChrMiaa 
what will supply the exigence of his most commoni j speMcs of his deparimre^ 
pumey; ancf in cam of an ermrgmcg EXONERATE, ExcunPATE. 

rather borrow of Ms friends than crate, from a burden, signifim to 
jisk Ms property. take off the buram of a charge or of 

EXILE. See Banish,* Proscribe, guilt: to exadpaie^ from a fault 

EXIST, Live. Lwe^ Anglo-Saxon or blame, is to throw off the blame: 
libbm, is the native English w*ord eor- the first is the act of another; the 
responding to the Latin exM^ for wMeh sroond is one’s own act: w-e exoamite 
TOe Be. ^ Mm upon whom a charge h^ lain, cr 

Exwtenm is the property of ail who has the load c£ giMt; weexeul^xde 
things in the universe; life, which is ou^lves when there is any danger of 
the mherent power of motion, is the being blamed: circumst^c^s may 
particM^ property communicated by sometimes tend to exm&eraie; the ex- 
the Divine Being to some parts^ only planation of some person k requiate to 
of His creation: exist, therefore, is the exculpate: in a case of dishon^ty, tl]^ 
general, and live the specific term: absence of an individual at ^the too- 
whatever lives, exists according to a ment when the act was committed w21 
c^ain mode; but many tMngs exist altogether exonerate him from sus- 
without living: when we wish to speak picion; it is fruitless for any one to 
tMngs in their most abstract relar- attempt to exculpaie himself from the 
tion, we say they exist; when we wish charge of faitM(^ne^ who is detected 
to characterize the form of existmce in conniving at the dishonesty of others, 
we say they live. EXPAND. See Dihatb; Spbiia3>. 

Existence, in its proper sense, is the EXPECT. See Wait. 
attribute wMch we commonly ascribe EXPECTATION. See Hope. 
to the Divine Being, and it is that EXPEDIENT, Resource. Hie ex- 
wMch is immediately communicable pedimU ia an artificial means; the r#- 
by Himself; life is that mode of exist- source is a natural means: a cunning 
ence wMch He has made to be com- man is fruitful in expedients; a fortu- 
municable by other objects besides nate man abounds in resources: Robin- 
Himself: existence is taken only in its son Crusoe adopted every expedi^ m 
strict and proper sense, independent order to prolong his existence at a 
of all its attributes and appendages; time when his resources were at the 
but life is regarded in connection with lowest ebb* 

the means by wMch it is supported. Expedient, Fit — Expedienl^ from iim 
as animal life, or vegetable life. In Latm cxpcdfre, present participial steoi, 
like manner, when speaking of spiritual expedient (ccmamunded of ex, out, and 
objects, exist retains its abstract sense, p^m, foot, and meaning to take one’s 
and live is employed to denote an active feet ou^ to be r^dy to start) suppo^ 
principle: animosities should nev^ a certain d^ree of necessity from cir- 
exfsi inthemind; andever3drhing wMch cximatances; fit for the purjx)se agm- 
is calculated to keep them alive should fies simply an agreement with, or suit- 
be kept at a distance. ability to, the circumstance: what is 

EXIT, Departure. Both these expedient must be fit, because it is caU^ 
words are metaphorically employed for for; what is fit need not be expedient, 
death or a passage out of tMs life; the for it may not be required* The cx- 
former is borrowed from the act of pedicnay of a thing depends altc^ether 
gcung off the stage; the latter from the upon the outwara circumstance; the 
act of setting off on a journey. Exit fitness is determined by a moral nde: 
seems to convey the idea of volition; it is imprudent not to do that winch 
for we speak of making our exit; de- is expedient; it is disgraceful to do timt 
paniure designates simply the event; which is unfit: it is expedient for him 
the hour of a man’s departure is not who wishe to prepare for death oc- 
made known to him- When we speak casionaily to take an account of his 
of an cj^itr we think only of the place life; it is not fit ior Mm who is about 
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to die to dwell with anxiety on the 
thin^ of this Mfe. 

al^ Necessary. 

EXPEDITE. See Hasten, 

EXPEDITIOUS. See Dimgent. 

EXPEE, See Banish; Proscribe. 

EXPEND. See Spend. 

EXPENSE, See Cost, 

EXPERIENCE, Experiment 
Triad, Proof, Test. Experimce and 
from the Latin ex, intensive, 
Jiyad periri, to make a trial of, mean 
that which is learned through personal 
trial. Try comes from Old French 
sHer, originaliy from Late Latin 
tritare, to rnb,^ pulverize, separate, 
purify. Proof signifies either the act 
of promny, from the Latin probare, to 
make goM, or the thing made good, 
proved to be good. Test comes from 
the Italian testa, a vessel in which 
metals are tried. 

By all the actions impHed in th^e 
terms we endeavor to arrive at a cer¬ 
tainty respecting some unknown par¬ 
ticular: experience is that^ which has 
been tried; an experiment is the thing 
to be tried; experience is certain, as it 
is a deduction from the past for the j 
service of the present; the experiment^ 
is imcertain and serves a future pur-| 
pose: experience is an imerring guide, 
which no man can desert without faU- 
ing into error; experiments may fail, 
or be superseded by others more per¬ 
fect. 

Experience serves to lead us to moral 
truth; experiments aid us in ascertain¬ 
ing speculative truth: we profit by 
experience to rectify practice; we make 
experiments in theoretical inquiries: he, 
therefore, who makes experiments in 
matters of experience rejects a steady 
and definitive mode of coming at the 
truth of one that is variable and xm- 
certain, and that, too, in matters of 
the first moment. 

The experiment, trials, and proof have 
equally the character of uncertainty; 
but the experiment is employed only in 
matters of an intellectum nature; the 
trial is employed in matters of a per¬ 
sonal nature, on physical^ as well as 
m^tal objects; the proof is employed 
in moral subjects: we make an experi¬ 
ment in order to know whether a thing 
be true or false; we make a trial in 
order to know whether it be capable 


or incapable, convenient or incon- 
venient, useful or the contrary; wc 
put a thing to the proof in order to 
determine whether it be good or bad, 
real or unreal; experiments tend to 
confirm opinions; the philosopher 
doubts every wsition which cannot be 
demonstrate by repeated exjoeriments; 
trials are of absolute necessity in di¬ 
recting our conduct, our taste, and our 
choice; we judge of our strength or 
' skill by trials; we judge of the effect of 
colors trials^ and the like: the proof 
is the trial that proves; it determines 
the judgment in the knowledge of men 
and thin^; the proof of men^s char¬ 
acters and merits is best made by ob¬ 
serving their conduct. The test is the 
most decisive kind of proof, whence 
the phrase “to stand the testP 

The proof and test may be taken for 
that which serves to prove, with the 
same distinction: to give proofs of sin¬ 
cerity; ridicule is not the test of truth. 

EXPERIMENTAL. See Empiri- 

CAli. 

EXPERT. See Clever. 

EXPIATE. See Atone. 

EXPIRE. See Die. 

EXPLAIN, Expound, Interpret, 
Explain signifies to make plain (see 
Apparent). Expound, from the Latin 
expono, compounded of ex, out, and 
ponere, to place or set, sigi^es to 
set forth in detail. Interpret, in Latin 
interpres, an agent, a broker, is com¬ 
pounded of irvter, between, and pos¬ 
sibly pretium, price, indicating a go- 
between in business and financial 
transactions; then a go-between in 
other affairs, especially between people 
speaking different langu^es. 

To explain is the generic, the rest are 
specific: to expound and interpret are 
each modes of explaining. Single words 
or sentences are explained; a whole 
work, or considerable parts of it, are 
expounded; the sense of any writing 
or symbolical sign is interpreted. It is 
the business of the philologist to explain 
the meaning of words by a suitable 
definition; it is the business of the 
divine to expound Scripture; it is the 
business of the antiquarian to interpret 
the meaning of old inscriptions or of 
Meroglyphics. An explanation serves to 
assist the imderstanding to supply a 
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deficiency, ^and remove obscurity; an compounds to simples, and genomls to 
&tpo^tion is an ample exjdanaiion^^ in partxculiurs; we illustrate by erf 

wmeh minute p^icukxs are detailed examples, simile, and allegorical fig- 
and the connection of events in the tir<s; we elucidate by commentari^ m 
narrative is kept up; it serves to a^ist the statement of facts. Words are the 
the memory and awiiken the attention: common subject of expianaiim; moi^ 
both the explanation and exposition are truths require ilhuiration; pcmticaJ al- 
employed in clearing np the sense of lusions and dark pa®i^« in writcra 
things as they ^e, but the interpreta- re<mire elucidation, 
tion is more arbitrary; it often consists ^xplarudory^ Ex-piicii^ Exjwess. — Ex* 
of affixing or giving a sense to things jdanatory signifies containing or be- 
which they have not previously had; lon^ng to exidanation. Expiicitj in 
hence it is that the same passages in Latin explicaiuSf from explimrey to im- 
authors admit of different interpreter fold, signifies unfolded or Md op«ou 
Uons, according to the character or Express, in Latin erpressw, the past 
views of the commentator* participle of exprinwre^ to press out^ 

To explain and interpret are not con- signifies the same as expr^sed or de¬ 
fined to what is written or said, they livered in specific terms, 
are employed likewise with regard to The explanatory is that which is 
the actions of men; exposition is, how- superadded to clear up difficultly or 
ever, used only with regard to writings, obscuritiy. A letter is explanakrry 
The major part of the misunderstand- which contains an explanation of some- 
ings and ammositiy which arise among thing preceding, in lieu of anything 
men might easily be obviated by a time- new. The explicit is that which of itself 
ly explanation; it is the characteristic obviaty every difficulty; an ex^didt 
of go^-nature to interpret the looks and letter, therefore, will lyve nothing that 
actions of men as favorably as possible requiry explanation the explicit ad- 
The explanation may sometimy fiow mita of a free use cd words; the express 
out of circumstancy; the interpretation requiry them to be inambiguoua A 
is always the act of a voluntary and person ought to be explicit when he 
rational agent. The discovery of a plot enters into an engagement; he ought 
or secret scheme will serve to explain to be express when he givy commands, 
the mysterious and strange conduct of EXPLOIT. See Deed- 
euch as were previously acquainted EXPLORE See Examine; Rxjm- 
with it. According to an old proverb, mage. 

'‘Silence gives consent”; for thus at EXPLOSION See Eruphon. 
least they are pleased to interpret it who EXPOSED. See Subject; Vul- 
are interyted in the decision. nerabue. 

Explain^ Illtisiratej Elucidaie. — Ex* EXPOSTULATE, Remonstrate. 
plain (see above). lUvMraie, in Latin ExpmtvZate, from postidare^ to demmd, 
iEvstratuS) participle of illustrwre^ to signifiy to demand reasons for a thing, 
throw light on, sigmfiy to make a thing Rernonstroie^ from memstrevre^ to show, 
bright, or easy to be surveyed and si^fiy to show reasons against a 
examined. Eluddatey in Latin eluar thing. 

daiuSy participle of eVuddo, from hix. We expostulate in a tone of authority; 
light, signifies to bring forth into the we remonstrate in a tone of complaint, 
light. He who exposttdates passy a censure 

To explain is simply to render intel- and claims to be heard; he who re- 
ligible; to illustrate and elucidate are to monstrates presents his case and re¬ 
give additional clearness: everything qtiests to be heard. Expostulation may 
requiry to be explained to one who is often be the precursor of violence; 
ignorant of it; but the byt informed remonstrance mostly rests on the force 
win require to have abstruse ‘subjects of reason and repryentation: he who 
illustrated and obscure subjects elud* admits of expostulation from an inferior 
doted. We always explain when we undermines his own authority; he who 
illustrate or elucidate, and we always is deaf to the remonstrances of his 
eluddate when we Ulustratej but not friends is far gone in folly; the expostu* 
vice versd. We explain by reducing lation is mostly on matters of personal 
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mt€r€st; the f^mm^ranm may as 
often be made on matters of propriety. 
Tbe Scy^Man ambassadors expmiidaiM 
witb Alexander against bis invasion of 
tbeir country; King Richard €xpost%i^ 
lolad with Wat Tyler on the subject of 
his insiirrection; Artabanes remof^ 
alrateci with Xerx^ on the folly of his 
projected invasion. 

EXPOUND. See Expi^aih. 

EXPRESS, DecIxAke, Signift, Tbs- 
!S!fFY, Utter. Ali these terms are 
taken in the sense of communicating 
to others. To expressj from the Latin 
^xprimeref or ex, out, and preTnere, to 
pr^s, signifying to bring out by a 
particular effort, is the general term. 
To declare and the other terms are dif¬ 
ferent modes of expressing, varying in 
the manner and circumstances of the 
action. To express is the simple act 
of communication, resulting from our 
circumstances as social agents; to da- 
dare is to express clearly and openly. 
A person may express his opmions to an 
individual, but to declare is to make 
clear or known to several. We may 
express directly or indirectly: we 
dare directly and sometimes loudly. 

Words, looks, gestures, or move¬ 
ments serve to express; actions and 
things may sometime dedare: some¬ 
times we cannot express our contempt 
m so strong a manner as by preserving 
a perfect silence when we are required 
to speak; an act of hostility on the 
part of a nation is as much a declaration 
of war as if it were expressed in positive 
terms. 

To express is to convey to another by 
any means that which passes in oneE 
mind. To signify, from signum, a sign, 
and facere, to rn^e, is to convey by 
some outward sign. To express is said 
gmerally of one’s opinions and feelings; 
to signify Is to m^e one’s particular 
wishes known to an individual: we 
^xp^ess mostly in positive terms; we I 
may signify in any manner, either by' 
looks or words. 

Words may both express and d^nify: 
th^ &cpress the commonly roceiv^ 
mining affixed to them; but they sig- 
mfy more or less according to circum¬ 
stances or the intention of the speaker; 
the word “no” expresses simple nega¬ 
tion, but it may be made to signify 
very differently by any one using it. 


As epithets, expresstm^said significaM 
admit of a similar distinction: an 
expressim look is that which is fitted 
to express what is intended; a signifi~ 
cant look is that which is calculated 
to signify the particular feeling of the 
individual. 

To signify and testify, from testis, 
a witn^, and facere, to make, like the 
word express, are employed in general 
for any act of communication oth^« 
wise than by words; but express is used 
in a stroller sense than either of the 
former. The passions and strongest 
movements of the soul are expressed; 
the simple intentions or transitory feel¬ 
ings of the mind are signified or testified, 
A person expresses his joy by the sparks 
ling of his eye and the vivacity of his 
countenance; he signifies his wish 
by a nod; he testifies his approbation 
by a smile. People of vivid sensibility 
must take care not to express ah their 
feelings; those who expect a ready 
obedience from their inferiors must not 
adopt a haughty mode of signifying 
their will: nothing is more gratifying 
to an ingenuous mind than to testify its 
regard for merit, wherever it may dis¬ 
cover itself. 

UUer, from the preposition ovt, sig¬ 
nifying to bring out, differs from express 
in this, that the latter respects the 
thing which is communicated, and the 
former the means of communication. 
We express from the heart; we vttar 
with the lips: to express an unchari¬ 
table sentiment is a violation of Chris¬ 
tian duty; to vtter an unseemly word 
is a violation of good manners: those 
who say what they do not mean 
vtter, but not express; those who show 
by their looks what is passing in their 
hearts express, but do not vtter. 

See al^ Explanatory. 

EXPRESSION. See Word. 

EXPRESSIVE. See Significant. 

EXPUNGE. See Blot. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS, See Un¬ 
premeditated . 

EXTEND, Stretch, Reach. These 
words are nearly allied to one another 
in the -sense of drawing out so as to' 
enlarge the dimensions, particularly 
that of length. Extend, from ex, out, 
and tendere, to stretch, signifying to 
tend outward or away from an object, 
is the most general of these terms. 
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from; Aa^o-Saxon to throw a cloak ow&r a thir^ m that 

hard, rimd; being to make stiff it may not be mea, 

or hard, as in straining a string. Thero terms are both a|>|>Iicable to 
Reach, Anglo-Saxon rwcan, conveys the the moral conduct, and expr^ the act 
idea of attaining a point or an object of ^ lessening the guilt of any impro- 
by etr^ckmg. Thin^ may extend in priety. 

any manner, either by simply paj^ng To GdentiMe is simply to l^ien gmli 
over or occupying a certain space; m without reference to the means: to 
a piece of water extmde into a jxdliate is to lessen it by means ot Mt, 
country. To eoclenyMe is rather the effect 

They may also be extendml by adding circumstance: to^ willfafe is the direct 
to them dimenrions; as to ^tend the effort of an individual. Ignorance in 
garden beyond the house. the offender may serve as an extenii®- 

Thin^ are stretched or extended twn of his gxiilt, although not of Ms 
1^3gthwi^ as far as they will admit of offence: it is but a poor paEiaiion of a 
extension; as to stretch one^s neck; to man^s guilt to say that his crim^ have 
lie stretchm on the ground. not been attended with the mischief 

Wherefore th^e words may be ap- which they w^e calculate to pro- 
pHed to the same objects with tms duce. 

distinction: to extend the arm or hand EXTERIOR. See Outwabb. 
is simply to put it out; to stretch the EXTERMINATE. See ERAniCAi®. 
arm is to extend it its full length. EXTERNAL#. SeeOBJECUVE; Oot- 

A country is said to extend in its or- wakd. 
dinary application, but it is only said EXTINGUISHED. See Our. 
figuratiyely to stretch when it seems to EXTIRPATE. See Ebabicate. 
extend itself by an effort to its utmost EXTOL#. See Fraisb. 
length. EXTORT. See Exact. 

To extend is indefinite as to the dis- EXTRANEOUS, Extrinsic, For- 
tance; it may be shorter or longer, eign. Extranmm, from ex or extra, 
and requires, therefore, to be expr^ly signifies out of the land, not belonging 
defined: to reach is defined by the point to it. Extrinsic, in Latin extrinsecm, 
arrived at, which may be either ex- compounded of extra and sectiSy b^ide, 
pressed or implied; as the road extends signifies outward, external. Foreign, 
many miles; it will not reach so far, i. e., from the Latin foris, out-of-doors, sig- 
as the house or other objects implied, nifies not belongii^ to the household. 
Persons extend things, as one cx- The extraneous is that which forms 
tends a field, boundary, etc.; persons no necessary or natural part of any- 
or things reach things; a person reaches thing: the extrinsic is that wMch forms 
a place; a sound reaches the ear. a part or h^ a connection, but only in 
In the moral and extended api)licar an indirect form; it is not an inhereat 
tion they are distinguished in a similar or component part: the foreign m that 
manner: influmce, power, observar which forms no part whatever and 
tioi]^ etc., may be extended in an in- h^ no kind of connection. A work is 
definite manner as before, but they i said to contain extraneous matter which 
are said to be stretched when they are contains much matter not necessarily 
carried as far as they can be, and some- belonging to, or illustrative of, the 
times farther than is convenient. subject: a work is said to ]^ve 

One reaches a certain age, or one trinsic merit when it borrowB its v^ue 
reaches a goal; the understanding from local circumstances, in distinc- 
rmches an object of contemplation. tion from the intrinsic merit, or that 
See also Enlarge. which lies in the contents, 

EXTENSIVE, See Comprehensive. Extraneous and extrinsic have a gen- 
EXTENT. See Limit. eral and abstract sense, but foreign has 

EXTENUATE, Paluiate, Extenv^ a particular signification; they Mways 
ate, from toe Latin tenuis, toia, small, pass over to some object either ex- 
signifies literally to make small. Pal^ pressed or understood: hence we say 
Hate, in Latin paUiatus, participle of extraneous ideas or extrinsic worth, but 
paiko, from s^alliumM a Moak, signifies that a particular mode of acting is 
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foreign to the general plan pursued. 
Aneraot^ of private individuals would 
be mc^anmm matter in a general his- 
to]^: the reject and credit which men 
gain from their fellow-citizens by an 
adherence to rectitude is the extrineic 
advantage of virtue; the peace of a 
good conscience and the favor of God 
are its intrinsic advantages: it is for¬ 
eign to the purpose of one who is 
making an abridgment of a work to 
enter into details in any particidar 
part. 

EXTRAORDINARY, Remarka- 
BiuE, are epithets both opposed to the 
ordinary; and in that seir^e the ex- 
iraordinairy is that which in its own 
nature is remarkable: but things, how¬ 
ever, may be extraordinary which are 
not remarkable, and the contrmy. The 
extraordinary is that which is out of 
the ordina^ course, but it does not 
always excite remark, and is not, there¬ 
fore, remarkable, as when we speak of 
an extraordinary loan, an extraordinary 
measure of government: on the other 
hand, when the extraordinary convej^s 
the idea of what deserves notice, it 
expresses much more than remarkable. 
There are but few extraordinary things; 
many things are remarkable: the re- 
markable is eminent; the extraordinary 
is supereminent: the extraordinary ex¬ 
cites our astonishment; the remarkable 
only awakens our interest and atten¬ 
tion. The extraordinary is imexpected; 
the remarkable is sometimes looked for: 
every instance of sagacity and fidelity 
in a dog is remarkable, and some ex- 
kramdinary instances have been related 
which would almost stagger our belief. 

EXTRAVAGANT, Prodigal, Lav¬ 
ish, Profuse. Extravagant, from extra 
and vagans, participle of vagari, to wan¬ 
der, signifies in general wandering from 
the line; and 'prodigal, from the Latin 
prodigixe,iTom. ^od-, forth, and agere, to 
drive, signifies in general sending forth, 
or giving out in ^eat quantities. 
Lavish, from Anglo-Saxon lafian, to 
wash, was probably borrowed from 
Latin lavare, to wash, at an early time, 
signifying to wash away in waste. 
Profuse, from the Latin prof'usus, par¬ 
ticiple of profundere, to pour forth, sig¬ 
nifies pouring out freely. 

The idea of using immoderately is 
implied in all these terms, but extravon 


gard, is the most general in its meaning 
and application. The extravagant man 
spends his money without reason; the 
prodigal man spends it in excesses: 
one may be extravagant with a small 
sum where it excels one’s means; 
one can be prodigal only with large 
sums. 

Extravagant and prodigal desi^ate 
habitual as well as particular actions: 
lavish and profuse are properly applied 
to particular actions, the former to de¬ 
note an expenditure more or less waste¬ 
ful or superfluous, the latter to denote 
a full supply without any sort of scant. 
He who is lavish consumes without 
considering the value of what is spent; 
but profuseness may sometimes arise 
from an excess of liberality. 

As extravagance has respect to the dis¬ 
order of the mind, it may be employed 
with equal propriety to other objects; 
as to be extravagant in praises, requests, 
etc. As prodigal refers to excess in the 
measure of consumption, it ijiay be 
applied to other objects than worldly 
possessions; as to be prodigal of one^s 
time, treasure, strength, and whatever 
is near and dear to us. Lavish may 
be applied to any objects which may 
be dealt out without regard to their 
value; as to be lavish of one’s compli¬ 
ments by scattering them indiscrimi¬ 
nately. Profuse may be applied to 
whatever may be ^ven in superabun¬ 
dance, but mostly in a good or indif¬ 
ferent sense. 

EXTREME. See Uttermost. 

EXTREME UNCTION. See Unc¬ 
tion. 

EXTREMITY, Extreme. Extrem¬ 
ity is used in the proper or the improper 
sense; extreme, in the improper sense: 
we speak of the extremity of a line or 
an avenue, the extremity of distress, 
but the extreme of the fashion. In the 
moral sense, extremity is applicable to 
the outward circumstances; extreme, 
to the opinions and conduct of men: 
in matters of dispute between in¬ 
dividuals it is a happy thing to guard 
against coming to extremities; it is the 
characteristic of volatile tempers to be 
always in extremes, either the extreme 
of joy or the extreme of sorrow. 

See also End. 

EXTRICATE. See Disengage. 

EXTRINSIC, ^ee Extraneoxts. 
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EXUBERANT, Luxubiant. Exu-^ 
herant, from the Imtin exuberanSf or ex 
and wi^er, udder, signifies very fruitful 
or superabundant: Itpcuriunt, in Latin 
luxwriarm^ from Inxm^ pomp, excess, 
signifies expanding with unr^trained 
fr^om. Th^ terms are both ap¬ 
plied to v^etation in a flourishing 
state; but exiAerance expr^^es the 
excess, and liixuriance the perfection: 
in a fertile ^il, where plants are left 
unrestrainedly to themselves, there will I 


’be exuberance; plants are to be Men 
in their luxuriance only in sea«>ns that 
are favorable to them. 

In the moral application exuheranm 
of intellect is often attended with a 
restless^ ambition that is incompatible 
both with ^ the happin^s and advance¬ 
ment of its pc^e^or; luxurmnm of 
imi^nation is one of the greats gifts 
which a poet can boast of. 

EXULTATION. See ItoiMPH. 
EYE, See Look. 
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FABLK, Taim, Novbl, Romance. 
F«6fc» in Ijatin from fmri, to 

or tf?il, ami toli\ frcra to 
TOth a of iiiaratioo; 

from the Itmiafi tumila^ mmm 
firoia lAtin nmeiim^ a diminiitiTe of 
new^ aad sip^nifieB news frr>m real 
Mfe, or simply i»>methmg new in the 
way of m story; mrmrMT, meant a tale 
la eml^ipng the adventumi of 
mme hero of cMvalij, written in the 
vernacular—f. Italian or Old French 

—iiwteAd of Intin, and derivtB its name 
from Reifmfdcm. Roman, the gimeral 
diBignathm of the various Latm dia¬ 
lects, French, Italian, etc., as oppoised 
to elasaleal Latin. Different species of 
comiKBition are expressed by tne above 
words: tho fabk is all^orical; its ao 
tions are natural, but its agents are 
imaginary: the iuie is fictitious but not 
imaginary; both the ^enta and ac¬ 
tions are dmwn from the passing scenes 
of Me. Gods and godde®^, animals 
and men, trecB, vc^etabicB, and inani¬ 
mate obiects in general may be made 
the agents of a /ohle; but of a lofe, 
properly ^etddng, only men or super¬ 
natural iroirits can be the agents: of the 
forma- dfaicription. are the celebrated 
fiMm of i®sop, and of the latter the 
kdm of Mormontel, the tales of the 
Genii, ^the Chinese tales, etc.: fables 
are written for instruction, tales prin- 
cipgdly for amusement: fables consist 
mostly of only one incident or action, 
from which a wmel may be drawn; 

alwayB of many which excite an 
interest for an individual. 

Ute^lafe, when compared with the 
is a simple kind of fiction, and 
TOOfflwfcs of but few persons in the 
dsrama; while the nmel, on the con- 
teary, admits of every po^ble variety 
in characters; the tem is told without 
much art or contrivance to keep riie 
rmder in suspense, without any depth 
of plot mr importance in the catas¬ 
trophe: the affords the greatest 
TOope lOT exriting an intarest by the 
rapid succ^ion of events, the involve¬ 
ments of interest, and the umraveUing 


of its plot. If the nmd awakens the 
attention, the romance rivets the whole 
mind and the affections; It 

l>resents nothing but what is extraor¬ 
dinary ^d calculated to fill the 
ination; 'tef tl» fermar d»cription, 
Cervantes, Sage, and Fielding have 
given us the best specimens; and of the 
latter we have the best modem specif 
mens from the pen of Mrs. Radcliffe.’® 

FABRIC. See Eoificb. 

FABRICATE. See Invent. 

FABRICATION. See Fiction. 

FABULOUS. See Legendary. 

FACE, Fbont, figuratively dmg- 
nate the particuiar parts oi bodies 
which bear some sort of resemblance 
to the human/oce or forehead. Face is 
applied to that part of bodies which 
serves as an index or rule and contains 
certain marks to direct the otBerver; 
front is employed for that part which 
is most prominent or foremost: hence 
we speak of the/<^ of a wheel or clock, 
the face of a paintmg, or the face of 
nature: but the front of a hou^ or 
building, and the front of a stage: 
hence, likewise, the propriety of me 
expr^ions, to put a good face on a 
thing, to mow a bold front. 

S^ also Confront. 

Face, Countenance, Visage. — Face, 
in Latin fades, appearance, rignifies 
that which first strikes the attention 
in the gmeral appearance of another—■ 
i. e., the face. Countenance, in IVench 
cmtenance, from the Latin continue, 
to control, meant method of acting or 
controlling one’s self, gestures, de¬ 
meanor— hence face. Visage, from 
msus, sight, look, signifies the particu¬ 
lar form of the face as it presents itself 
to view; properly peaking, a kind of 
countenemm. The /ace consists of a 
certain set of features; the countenance 
consists of the general aggregate of 
looks produced by the mind upon the 
futures; the insage conrists of the whole 
assembl^e of features and looks in 
particular eases: the face is the work 
of nature; the countenance and vimge 
are the work of the mind: i^e face r©» 
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mams the same, bmt the countenance | odious; that of faciim is sdways so: 


mm^e m peculiarly appiicaote to su- are always me rti^uiE m active efforls: 
jmrior beings: tlia last term is em- one may ha¥e a ^mriy for merits 

ployed only in the ^*&ve or lofty style, from the nnmbc^r and ardor of one’s 
FACBTIOUS, CoNVEBaABi^B^: friends; but a/aeltea is raised by busy 


cxmrteous. Cmvermble m literally able 
to hold a convermtion. Pleasant (see 
Agkeeabm:) signifi^ making ourselves 
]pieasani with others, or them pleased 
with us. Joctdar signifi^ after the 
manner of a joke, from joculuB, a little 
joke; jocose, using or having from 
mais, joke. 

Facetiom may be employed either for 
writing or for conveimtion; the 
cmly in convenmtion: the facetiom man 
deak in that kind of di^ur^ which 
may excite laughto:; a ammrmMe mm, 
•may instruct as well as amu^; the^ 
^iemaM man says everything in a 
pleasaTit manner; his pleasantry even | 
on the most delicate subject is with-; 
out offence: the person speaking is' 
jocose; the thing said, or the manner 
of saying it, is jocular; it is not for 
any one to be always jocose, although 
sometime one may assume a joctdar 
air when we are not at liberty to be 
^rious. A man is facetiom from hu¬ 
mor; he is comrersable by means of 
infommtion: he indulges hims^ in 
c^casional pleasantry, or allows himself 
to be jocom, in order to enliven con¬ 
versation; a useful hint is sometime 
conveyed in joctdar tarns. 

FACILITY. See Ease. 

FACT. See Ciecttmstan-cb. 

FACTION, Party. These two 
words equaUy suppose the union <rf 
many persons, and their opposition 
to certain views different from their 
own: but/action, from/ociio, making, 
denotes an activity and secret machina¬ 
tion against those whose views are 
oppo^d; and party, from the verb to 
part or split, espremes only a division 
of opimom 

The term 2>arty has of itself nothing 


and intent alone on destroying what¬ 
ever op|K>8^ its progreffl; woe to that 
state mto which it has found an en¬ 
trance: party spirit may show itself 
in noisy debate; but while it keei» 
within the legitimate bounds of op¬ 
position it is an evil that must be 
endured. 

FACTIOUS, Snomous. Fa^iom, 
in Latin fae^iosm, from facere, to do, 
signifies the same ^ busy ot inteiw 
meddling; ready to take m active 
part^ in matters i»t of one’s own im¬ 
mediate ooncem. Sediiiom, m Latin 
mdiiiomis, signifies prone to aeditkm 
(see IratTHRECTION). 

Faciiom is an epithet to characterixe 
the tempers of men; saiitums ch«- 
acterizes their conduct: the fadiom 
man attempts to rmse himself into mo- 
portance, ^ he aims at authority, and 
seeks to interfere in the measure® of 
government; the seMiwm man at¬ 
tempts to excite oth^*s, and to proved:© 
their r^stance to establMied aii- 
thority: the first wants to be a law¬ 
giver; the second does not hemtate 
to be a law-breaker: the first wante to 
direct the state; the second, to over¬ 
turn it: the faciiom man is mostly in 
pe^session of either power, rank, or 
fortune; the saiitiom man is seldom 
elevated in station or circurnstanc^ 
above the mass of the people. Hie 
Roman teibunes were in general little 
better than fodious demagogues, such, 
in fact, as abound in all republics; Wat 
Tyler was a sedUiom disturber of the 
peace. Factious is mostly applied to 
individuals; seditious is employed for 
bodies of men: hence we speak of a 
factious nobleman, a seditious multi-» 
tude. 
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FACTOR, Ammwr. Tfeo-iigh Itoth 
tlii« term#, acmrdiag li> origin, 
imply a malcer m dcM^r, ytvt,, nt pn^^nt, 
they s distinct signifK^ntioiK t,hn 
k wmi in a aisti tba 

woitie^Fil in a general thc/ririor 

only biiy« imd stalls m the of 

«^hcf»; Ih# mgerd trans^icte every s^>rt 
€d biMisii<« in graerid: meri^haiits an«i 
maaiifactiiftj'W employ abroad 

to of tranamittoi; law- 

frecineiitly employ«l as agmis 
m thm remlpt and payment of money, 
tto tmmfer of and various 

Mher pecimhtfy mneerns, 

FACmTY* Abiuty* 

FAIL, Fall Short, Be Dewcient* 
FmUf in French fmiiiir^ is derived from 
the Ikitin fallere, to deceive* To fail 
marks the rcsiiilt of actions or efforts; 
a person faii^ in his undertaking: 
fau skori designate either the result of 
actions or the state of things; a ijeimn 
/aHa Bhmt in his calculation or in his 
account;^ the issue faUa of the 

expectation: to 6e defimerU marks 
only the state or quality of objeeis; 
a person is defideni in good^ manners. 
Peoplb frequently fail in their best en¬ 
deavors fw want of knowing how to 
apply their abilities; when ^ our ex- 
pe^ationa axe immoderate, it is not 
TOTprising if our success fmh ^kmi^ of 
mx hopes and wkh:j8: there m nothing 
in which people discover themselves 
to be more defidetii than in keeping 
ordinary engagements. To fail and he 
^fiderd are both applicable to the 
characters of men; but the former is 
mostly employed for the moral con¬ 
duct, the latter for the outward be¬ 
havior: hence a man is said to faU 
m his duty, in the discharge of his obli- 
^tions, in the performance of a prom- 
wj, and the like: but to be (hfident m 
poEten^s, in attention to his frien^, in 
hk addr^, in his manner of entering a 
r(x>m, and the Eke* 

FaUwe^ Failing ,— Failure bespeajes 
the action or the result of the action: 
K fcMmg is the habit or the habitual 
faUwre: the former is said of our under¬ 
takings, the latter of our moral char¬ 
acter. Failure is opp<^d to success, 
a faMing to a perfection. The mer- 
chWt must be prepared for failures in 
his speculations; the statesman for 
failiMes in his projects, the result of 


which depends Ufxjn eontingeneias 
that are a{x>ve human control. With 
our fiiiling^, however, it is somembat 
different; we must never rest satisfied 
that w^e are without them, nor con- 
tent€Hi with the mere consciousni^ 
that we have them. 

See also Impeefection* 

Failure, M iscarrmge, Ahmiian ,— 
Failure has always a rrferenee to the 
agent and his de^gn; mismrria^^ that 
is, the carrying or going wrong, is 
applicable to all ^blunary concerns, 
without reference to axw pm^ticular 
agent; ahoriiofiy from the Latin abortri^ 
to deviate from the rise, or to pa^ 
away before it comes to ^ maturity, 
is in the proper sense applied to the 
process of animal nature, and in the 
figurative sense to the thoughts and 
dmgns which are conceived in the 
mind. 

Failme is more definite in its sig¬ 
nification and limited in its applici^ 
tion; we speak of the failures of indi- 
vidimls, but of the mismrriageB of 
nations or things: a failure reflects on 
the peiwn so as to excite toward him 
some sentiment, either of companion, 
d%>leamire, or the like; a miscarriage 
is consider^ mostly in relation to the 
oourm of human events: hence the 
failure of Xerx^k expedition reflected 
die^ace upon himself; but the mis- 
carriage of military enterprise in gen¬ 
era are attributable to the elements or 
some such untoward circumstance. 
The abortion^ in its proper sense, is a 
specie of miscarriage, and in applica¬ 
tion a species of failure, as it applie 
only to the designs of conscious agents; 
but it does not carry the mind back to 
the agent, for we speak of the abortion 
of a scheme with as Ettle reference to 
the schemer as when we speak of the 
miscarriage of an expedition. 

See also Insolvency. 

FAILING. See Fail; Imperfec¬ 
tion. 

FAINT, Langtjid. Faint comes 
from Latin fingers, to feign, Old French 
fdTtt, pretended, hence weak; thence 
devdoped the general idea of weakness 
or unreality, to grow faint, or to faint 
meaning to be weak. Languid, in Latin 
lamgmdus, from languere, is allied to 
Greek 'Kayapog, slack, and English lag. 
Faird is less than languid; faintness 
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isy in fact, in the physical application, 
the commencement of kznffimr; we 
may be faini for a short timCj and if 
continued and extend<Kl through the 
limtM it becomes ianfftmr; thus we 
to sp^k with a faint tone, and have a 
lan^M frame. In the figurative ap¬ 
plication, to make & faint rmstance, to 
move with a languid air, to form a 
faimi idea, to make a languid efiort. 

FAIR, Clear, Fair^^ m Anglo- 
Saxon fc^geTy beautiful, is allied to 
Gothic fagrSy fit. Clear (for deriva¬ 
tion ^ Clear). 

Fair is used in a pc^itive sense, 
clmr in a n^ative sense: there must 
be »me brightn^s in what is fair; 
there must be no spots in what is clear. 
The weather is said to be fair which 
is not only free from what is disagree¬ 
able, but somewhat enlivened by the 
sun; it is dear when it is free from 
clouds or mists. A fair skin ap¬ 
proaches to white; a clear ddn is 
without spots or nxegularities. 

In the moral application, a fair 
fame speaks much in praise of a man; 
a dear reputation is free from faults. 
A fair statement contains everything 
that can be said pro and con; a dear 
statement is free from ambiguity or 
obscurity. Fairness is something de¬ 
sirable and inviting; dearness is an 
absolute requisite, it cannot be dis¬ 
pensed with. 

See also Blonde. 

Fair, Honest, Equitable, Reasonable, 
—Fair (see above). Honest, in Latin 
honesties, comes from honos, honor. 
Equitable signifies having equity, or 
according to equity, from Latin ce^ue, 
equal. Reasonable signifies having rea¬ 
son, or according to reason. 

Fair is said of persons or things; 
honesty mostly characterizes the person, 
dther as to his conduct or his principle. 
'When fair and honest are both applied 
to the external conduct, the former 
expresses more than the latter: a man 
may be honest without being fair; he 
cannot be fair without being honest. 
Fairness enters into every minute cir¬ 
cumstance connected with the interests 
of the parties, and weighs them alike 
for both; honesty is contented with a 
liberal conformity to the law, it con¬ 
sults the interest of one party; the 
fair dealer looks to his neighbor as 


well as himself, he wishes only for aa 
equal share of advant^e; a man may 
be an honmt dealer while fee Iwks to 
no one^s aiivantage but his own: the 
fair man always acts from a principle 
of right; the honest man may m 
from a motive of fear. 

When fair is employed as an epithet 
to qualify things, or to d'^ignate their 
imture, it approach^ very near m 
signification to equitable and remmahh; 
they are all opposed to what is uii|iist: 
fair and equitable suppe^e two objects 
put in collision; reasoimbie is empioyal 
abstractly; what is fair and 
is so in relation to all circumstance 
what is reasonable is so of itself. An 
estimate is fair in which profit and Ic^ 
merit and demerit, with every eollateral 
circumstance, is duly weighed; a 
judgment is e(mitable which decide 
suitably and advantageously for both 
parties; a price is reasonable which 
does not exceed the limits of rea^n 
or propriety. A decision may be 
either fair or equitable; but the former 
is said mostly in r^ard to trifling mat¬ 
ters, even in our games and amuse¬ 
ments, and the latter in regard to the 
important rights of mankind. It is 
the business of the umpire to decide 
fairly between the combatants or the 
competitors for a prize; it is the busi¬ 
ness of the judge to decide equitably 
between men whose property is at 
issue. A demand, a charge, a proposi¬ 
tion, or an offer may be said to be 
either fair or reasonable; but the 
former term always bears a relation 
to what is right between man and man; 
the latter, to what is right in itself ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. 

FAITH, Creed. FaiJLh (see Be¬ 
lief) denotes either the principle of 
trusting or the thing trusted. Creed, 
from the Latin credere, to believe, de¬ 
notes the thing believed. 

These words are synonymous when 
taken for the thing trusted in or be¬ 
lieved; but they differ in this, that 
faith has always a reference to the prin¬ 
ciple in the mind; creed only respects 
the thing which is the object of faith: 
faith is the general and creed the par¬ 
ticular term, for a creed is a set form 
of faith: hence we say to be of the 
same faith, or to adopt the same creed. 
The holy martyrs died for the faith 
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as it is in Christ Jesus; every estab- i 
lished form of religion will have its i 

B iliar crml. The Church of ^Eng- j 
has adopted that creed whicli_ it 
considers as containing the purest prin¬ 
ciples of Christian/ufl/o I 

Faith, Fidehli/. — Though derived ^ 
from the same source, they differ wide¬ 
ly in meaning: faith here denotes a 
mode of action, namel^y, in acting true 
to the faith which others repose^in us; 
fideliiif, a disposition of the mind to 
adhere to that faith which others re¬ 
pose in us. We our faith, we show 
OUT fidiiiti/. Faith is a public concern, 
it dependis on promises; fidelity is a 
private or personal concern, it depends 
upon relationships and connections. 
A breach of faith is a crime that brings 
a stain on a nation, for faith ought to 
be kept even with an enemy. A 
breach of fidelity attaches disgrace to 
the individujal, for fidelity is due from 
a subject to a prince, or from a ser¬ 
vant to his master, or from married 
people one to another. No treaty 
can be made with him who will keep 
no faith; no confidence can be placed 
in him who discovers no fidelity. 
Faithful, Trusty.—Faithful sigmfies 
full of faith or fidelity. Trusty signi¬ 
fies fit or worthy to be trusted. 

Faithful respects the principle alto¬ 
gether; it is suited to all relations and 
stations, public and private; trusty in¬ 
cludes not only the principle, but the 
mental qualifications in general; it 
applies to those in whom particular 
trust is to be placed. It is the part of 
a Christian to be faithful to all his 
engagements; it is a particular ex¬ 
cellence in a servant to be trusty. 

Faithful is applied in the improper 
sense to an unconscious agent; ^ trusty 
may be applied with equal propriety to 
things as to persons. We may speak 
of a faithful saying or a faithful 
picture; a trusty sword or a trusty 
weapon. 

In the United States Mie term trusty 
has of late come to apply to an inmate 
of an institution for the insane whose 
condition has so far improved that 
he or she is relieved of ordinary re¬ 
straint and is permitted to go about 
the grounds and vicinity; to a prisoner 
whose conduct has won for him a 
relaxation of rules and permis^on to 


go beyond the prison walls without a 
guard; and to one committed to a coi- 
rectionai institution who is allovred 
similar privileges. 

Faithless, Unfaithful. — Faithless is 
mostly employed to denote a breach 
of faith, and unfaithful to mark the 
want of fidelity. The former is positive; 
the latter is rather negative, implying 
a deficiency. A prince, a government, 
a people, or an individual is said to 
be faithless; a husband, a wife, a 
servant, or any individual, unfaithful. 
Mettus Fuffetius, the Alban Dictator, 
was faithless to the Roman people 
w'hen he withheld his assistance in the 
battle and strove to go over to the 
enemy: a man is unfaithful to ius em¬ 
ployer who sees him injured by others 
without doing his utmost to prevent 
it. A woman is faithless to her hus¬ 
band who breaks the marriage vow; 
she is unfaithful to him when she does 
not discharge the duties of a wife to 
the best of her abilities. 

Faithless, Perfidious, Treacherous .— 
Faithless is the generic term, the rest 
are specific terms; a breach of good 
faith is expressed by them all, but 
faithless expresses no more: the others 
include accessory ideas in their sig¬ 
nification. Perfidious, in Latin per- 
fidiosus, sigmfies literally breaking 
through faith in a ^eat degree, and 
now implies the addition of hostility 
to the breach of faith. Treacherous 
is derived from Old French trechier,^ to 
trick, Latin tricare, from triem, difiS.- 
culties, wiles, and is allied to intricate^ 
etc. 

A faithless man is faithless only for 
his own interest; a perfidious man is 
expressly so to the injury of another. 
A friend is faithless who consults his 
own safety in time of need; he is per- 
fidious if he profits by the confidence 
reposed in him to plot mischief against 
the one to whom he has made vows 
of friendship. Faithlessness does not 
suppose any particular efforts to de¬ 
ceive: it consists of merely violating 
that faith which the relation produces; 
perfidy is never so complete as when 
it has most effectually assumed the 
mask of sincerity. 

Perfidy may lie in the will to do; 
treachery lies altogether in the thing 
done; one may therefore be perfidious 
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witiioiit Imng A friend is aceonijMra^ witli the erf 

^^Mnm wheaevar be evince Ms per^ the l:wii« that /all. The a 

fidm but be is wid to b© trmmkermm body m raised, and the grmter lie mrt 
only in the particular instance in wMch that is employed in the structure, the 
be reteiys the «>nficl'«ice and interasts completer tba dwnfail; the greatar 
erf mother. I detect a man^s per/dj/, the structure the more ertendM tl» 
or Ms aiinti by the manner min. In the figurative appiicaiion we 

in wMeh he attempts to draw my ^ may sp^k of the /all of man from a 
mffofcs frem me; I am not made state of innoeenc©, a state of «»se, or a 
quMnted with Ms treachery until I dis- state of prosperity, or his damiJaM fn>in 
wvm that my confidence m betrayed' greatn€» or high rank. He may re- 
and my ««rets wte divulged. On the cov^ from bis /aH, but bis dmmf^ 
otba: imnd^ we may be trmcher&m is commonly followed by the entire 
without being ^fidkms. Perfidy is ruin of bis concerns, and often of Mm- 
an offence miMtly between individ- self. The fail of kingdoms and the 
u^; it is rather a breach of fidelity downfaU of empiric must Mways M 
(see Faith) than of faith; trmch-’ succeeded by their min as an inevitable 
on the other hand, includes remit, 
breach^ of private or public faith. A ' Fall, Drop, Droop, Sink, TmfMe ,— 
i^rvant may be both perfidious and Fall (see above). I)rap and droop ware 
trmcfwrom to his master; a citisai originally the same word, drop being 
may be treacherous, but not perfidiom, the Anglo-Saxon form, and drmp the 
toward his country. It is said that in Scandinavian form. Sink comm from 
the South Sea Islands, when a cM^ Anglo-Saxon sincan, to sink. Tumble 
wants a human victim, thMr officers is in Anglo-Saxon tmnMan, meamng to 
will sometimes invite their friends . turn he« over head, allied to OM High 
or relations to come to them, when they German turnon, to turn over and over, 
take the opportunity of suddenly fan- whence Fimchto?il>€r, to faH, is derived 
ing upon them imd de^mtehing them; FaU is the generic, tte rest ^>©cific 
h^ m perfidy in the individual who acts tmns: to drop is to fell suddenly, md 
this false part, and treack^ in the act mostly in the form of a drop; to droop 
of betraying him who is murdered, is to dmp in part; to is to/all gma- 
When the school-master of Falerii de- uaily; to tumble is to fall awkwardly 
livered Ms scholars to Camillus, he was or contrary to the usual mode. In 
guilty of treachery in the act and of cataracts the water falle p^petually 
perfidy toward those who had reposed said in a mass: in rain it drops partially: 
confidence in him. When Romulus or- in ponds the water sinJes low. iHbe he^ 
dered the Sabine women to be seized, droops, but the body may fcM or drerp 
it was an act of trearhery, but not of from a height, it may sink down to 
perfidy; so, in like manner, when the the earth, it may tumMe by acrident- - 
dau^ter of Tarpeius opened the gates Fall, dre^, and ^nh are extoaded in 
of the Roman citadel to the enemy. their application to moral or other ob- 
FAIX, Downfaiil, Ruin, Fall jects; moop and turrMe, in the phyae^ 
comes from Anglo-Saxon feaUan, s^ose. A person faUs from a stete erf 

idbly allied to Latin/oUcrc, to deoMve. prosp^ty; weeds drop frem *^e 1 m 
Euin (see Destruction). and sink into the h^irt. Com, cm tiro 

Whether applied to physical objects price of owm, fads; a subj^ drops; 
or the condition of persons, fall ex- a peri^n sirdos into poverty or in the 
less than downfall, and tMs less estimation of the wodd. 
toan ruifK FaU applies to that which FALLACIOUS, I^ctbutfuh, Fraitd- 
is erect; downfall, to that wMch is uiiENT. Fcdlaciom com^ from the 
elevated: ever^Mng wMch is set up, Latin/ oIIgp; and/oUerc, to deceive, sig- 
althou^ as trifling as a stick, may nifying the property of misleadiag:. 
have a fdil ; but we Dece^fid Deceive). Fravdtdmi 

dovmfaU of the loftiest tr^s or the tall- signifies after the manner of a fraud, 
est spires, A fall may be attended The fallcwious has respect to fal^ 
with more or l^s miscMdr, or even with hood in opinion; deceitful to that wMch 
none at all; but doimfaU and rmn are is estem^y false: hopes are oftai 
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faUaciom; the appearances of tilings 
are often deceitfuL FaUaciom ^ as 
cliaracteristic of the mind, excludes the 
idea of design; deceitful excludes the 
idea of mistake; fraudulent is a gross 
species of the deceitfuL It is a falla- 
dom idea for any one to imagine that 
the faults of others can serve as any 
extenuation of his own; it is a deceitful 
mode of acting for any one to advise 
another to do that which he would not 
do himseK; it is fraudulent to attempt 
to get money by means of a falsehood. 

FaUacyi, Delusion, Illusion. — The 
faUacy is that which has the tendency 
to deceive; the delusion is that which 
delude, or the state of being deluded; 
the illusion is that which has the power 
of illuding or sporting with the mind, 
or the state of being so played upon. 
We endeavor to detect the fallacy 
which lies concealed in a proposition: 
we endeavor to remove the delusion 
to which the Judgment has been ex¬ 
posed, and to dissipate the illusion 
to which the senses or fancy are liable. 

In ail the reasonings of freethinkers 
there are fallacies against which the 
ignorant cannot always be on their 
guard. The ignorant are perpetually 
exposed to delusions when they attempt 
to speculate on matters of opinion.' 
The ideas of ghosts and apparitions 
are mostly attributable to the illusions . 
of the senses and the imagination. 

See also Sophistby. 

FALL SHORT. See Fail. 

FALSEHOOr), See Fiction; Un¬ 
truth. 

- FALSITY. See Untruth. 

FALTER, See Hesitatb. 

FAME, Reputation, Renown. 
Fame (from Latin fari, to speak) is 
the most noisy and uncertain; it rests 
upon report: reputation (see Char¬ 
acter) is silent and solid: it lies more 
in the thoughts and is derived from 
observation. Renown, in French re- 
nommAe, from Latin re, again, and 
nomen, name, meaning named again 
and again, signifies the reverberation 
of a name; it is as loud as fame, but 
more substantial and better founded: 
hence we say that a personas fame is 
gone abroad, his reputation is estab¬ 
lished, and he has got renown. 

Farm may be applied to any object, 
good, bad, or indifferent; reputation is 


applied only to real eminence in some 
department; renomn is employed only 
for extraordinary men and brilliant ex¬ 
ploits. The fame of a quack may be 
spread among the ignorant multitude 
by means of a lucky cure; the reputa¬ 
tion of a physician re^s upon his tried 
skill and known experience; the renown 
of a general is proportioned to the 
magnitude of his achievements. 

Fame, Report, Rumor, Hearsay .— 
Fame has a reference to the thing which 
gives birth to it; it goes about of itself 
without any apparent instrumentality. 
Report (from re and portare, to carry 
back, or away from an object) has 
always a reference to the reporter. 
Rumor, in Latin rumor, from a root 
which signifies to make a humming 
noise, has a reference to the buzzing 
nature of words that are carried; it is 
therefore properly a buzzing report. 
Hearsay refers to the receiver of that 
which is said: it is limited, therefore, 
to a small number of speakers or re¬ 
porters. Fame serves to form or es¬ 
tablish a character either of a person 
or a thing; it will be good or bad, 
according to circumstances; the fame 
of our Saviour^ s miracles went abroad 
through the land; a report serves to 
communicate information of events; 
it may be more or less correct accord¬ 
ing to the veracity or authenticity of 
the reporter; reports of victories mostly 
precede the official confirmation: a 
rumor serves the purposes of fiction; 
it is more or less vague, according to 
the temper of the times and the nature 
of the events; every battle gives rise 
to a thousand rumors: the hearsay 
serves for information or instruction, 
and is seldom so incorrect as it is 
familiar. 

I FAMILIAR. See Conversant; 
Free. 

FAMILIARITY. See Acquaint¬ 
ance. 

FAMILY, House, Lineage, Race. 
Divisions of men, according to some 
rule of relationship or connection, is 
the common idea in these terms. 
Family is the most general in its im¬ 
port (from the Latin familia, a family, 
famulus, a servant). It is applicable to 
those who are bound together upon the 
principle of dependence. House figu¬ 
ratively denotes those who live in the 
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mme kmme (Anglo-Saxon Geimmi 

Aiimj posiibly from a root meanis® to 
bidel and is commonly «:teiided in its 
agmScation to all that under 

the mme ixmf: lienee we rather say 
that a woman man^« her family; 
that a msxk rui« Ms home. Tlie/am% 
is ix>iifflder«I as to its relation^p^— 
the number, union, condition, and 
quality of its memTCrs; the home is 
conMciered more as to what is trans- 
actoi witMn ite walls. We ^>eak of a 
BUin»oiis farnUy, a united or affeo- 
tionate/amilj/; a mercantile home, and 
^ Home^ meaning the membera of the 
Home of Parlimnent or House of Repre- 
eentatiy^, sometimes called the Lmmr 
Houm to distinguish it from the House 
of Lords or the &nate, familiarly called 
the Upper Home* If a man cannot find 
happiness in the bosom of Ms family, 
he wifi seek for it in vain elsewhere; 
the credit of a house is to be kept up 
only by prompt payments. 

In an extended application of th^e 
words they are made to designate the 
quality of the individual, in wMch case 
family bears the same familiar and in¬ 
discriminate sense as before: houm is 
employed as a term of grandeur. When 
we con^der the family in its domestic 
rations, in its habits, manners, con¬ 
nections, and circumstances, we speak 
of a genteel/amfZy, a respectable/am^7^, 
the royal family: but when we con- 
mder it with regard to its political and 
civil distinctions, its titles and its 
power, then we denominate it a house, 
as an illustrious house; the Home of 
Bourbon, of Brunswick, or of Hanover; 
the imperial House of Austria. Any 
subject may belong to an ancient or 
noble family: princes are said to be 
descended from ancient houses* A 
man is said to be of family or of no 
family: we may say likewise that he is 
of a certain home; but to say that he 
is of no home would be superfluous. 
In republics there aj:e families, but not 
homesj because there is no nobility; 
in China, likewise, where the private 
virtue only distinguish the incnvidual 
or Ms family, the term home is alto¬ 
gether inapplicable. 

Family mcludes in it every circum¬ 
stance of connection and relationsMp; 
lineaye respects only consangumity: 
family is employed mostly for those 


who are coeval; Umi^e is geaeraly 
used for those who have gone beloim 
Wlim the Athenian genei^ Iphicral^ 

' son of a shoemaker, was reproach©! by 
Harmodius with Ms birtb, he said, 1 
had rather be the first than the 
of mjfmnUy: David wm of the Unm^ 
of Abrahsun, and our Saviour was of the 
lineage of David. Race, from the Latin 
radix, a root, denotes the origin, or 
that wMch comtitut'W the ori^nal 
point of resemblance. A family sup¬ 
poses the cic^Mt alliance; a mm sup¬ 
poses no closer connection than what 
a common proi^rty creates. Family is 
confined to a comparatively smatt num¬ 
ber; race is a term of extensive im¬ 
port, including aE mankind, ^ as the 
human race, or particular nations, as 
the race of South Sea Islanders; or 
a particular family, as the ram of the 
Heraclides: from Hercules sprang a 
race of heroea 

FAMOUS, CmiEBSATim, 

NOWNEB, IlXiXJSTRIOUS. FaTUOUS S%- 
nifi^ literally having or the cau^ 
of fame; it is appHcaole to that which 
eaus^ a noise or sen^tion; to that 
wMch is talked of, written upon, 
cussed, and thought of; to that wMch 
is reported of far ajid near; to that 
which is circulated among aU ranks 
and orders of men. CelebrcUed sig¬ 
nifies literally kept in the memory by 
a celebration or memorial, and is ap- 
licable to that which is praised and 
onored with solemnity. Rmmmwd 
signifies literally po^^©i of a name, 
and is applicable to whatever extends 
the name or causes the name tx> be 
often repeated. lUustriom 
litorally what has or giv^ a lustre: it 
is applicable to whatever confers dig- 

Famom is a term of indefinite im¬ 
port; it conveys of itisdf frequently, 
neither honor nor dMxonor, since it is 
employed indifferently as an epithet for 
tMngs praiseworthy or otherwise: it 
is the only one of these terms which 
may be used in a bad sense. The 
others rise in a gradually good sense. 
The celebrated is founded, upon merit, 
and the di^lay of talent in the arts 
and sciences; it gains the subject re¬ 
spect: the renowned is founded upon 
the possession of rare or extraordinary 
qualities, upon successful exertions and 
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an accordance witli public opinion; it 
brings great honor or glory to the sub¬ 
ject: the illustrious is founded upon 
those mlid qualities which not only 
render one known^ but distinguished; 
it insures regard and veneration, A 
perTOTi may De famous for his eccen¬ 
tricities; celebrated as an artist, a 
writer, or a player; renowned as a 
warrior or a statesman; illustrious as 
a prince, a statesman, or a senator. 
Thte Maid of Orleans, who was decried 
by the English and idolized by the 
French, is equally famous in both 
nations. There are celebrated authors 
whom to censure, even in that which 
is censurable, would endanger one’s 
reputation- The renowned heroes of 
antiquity have, by the perusal of their 
exploits, given birth to a race of modem 
heroes not inferior to themselves. 
Princes may shine in their lifetime, 
but they cannot render themselves 
illtistrioizs to posterity except by the 
monuments of goodness and wisdom 
which they leave after them. 

FANATIC. See Ekthusiast, 

FANCIFUL, FANTASTICAIi, Whxm- 
siCAii, Capricious. Fanciful signifies 
fxill of fancy (see Conceit). Fantastic 
coZ signifies belonging to the fantasy, 
which is the immediate derivative from 
the Greek ipavra<Tia, Latin fantasia^ a 
vision, from root meaning to shine, 
Whinmpal signifies either like a whim 
or having a whim, from a Scandina^- 
vian word meaning freak. Capricious 
means having caprice. 

Fanciful Bud fantastical are both em¬ 
ployed for persons and things; whim^ 
sical and capricious are mostly em¬ 
ployed for persons, or what is personal. 
Fanciful is said of that which is irre^- 
lar in the taste or judgment ;/anteifcaZ 
is said of that which violates all pro¬ 
priety as well as regularity: the former 
may consist of a simple deviation from 
rule; the latter is something extrava- 
gmt. A person may, therefore, some¬ 
times be advantageously fandfuL al¬ 
though he can never be fantoMical but 
to his discredit. Lively minds will be 
fanciful in the choice of their dress, 
furniture, or equipage: the affectation 
of singularity frequently renders peo¬ 
ple fantastical in their manners as well 
as their dress. 

Fanciful is said mostly in regard to 


errors of opinion or taste; it springs 
from an aberration of the mind: whirn^ 
sical is a species of the fanciful in re¬ 
gard to one’s likes or dislikes; capri¬ 
cious respects errors of temper or irregu¬ 
larities of feeling. The fanciful does 
not necessarily imply instability; but 
the capridmis excludes the iciea of 
fixedness. One is fanciful by attach¬ 
ing a reality to that which only passes 
in one’s own mind; one is whimsical 
in the inventions of the fancy; one is 
capricious by acting and jud^ng with¬ 
out rule or reason that which admits’ 
of both. 

See also Utopian. 

Fancyy Imagination, —From what 
has already been said the distinction 
between fancy and iTnaginatwn, as 
operations of thought, will be obvious. 
Fancy, considered as a power, simply 
brings the object to the mind or 
makes it appeax; ^ but imagination, 
from image, in Latin imago, from the 
root found in imitari, English imitate, 
is a power which presents the images or 
likenesses of things. The fancy, there¬ 
fore, only employs itself about things 
without regarding their nature; but 
the imagination aims at tracing a re¬ 
semblance and getting a true copy. 
The fancy consequently forms coinbi- 
nations^ either re^ or unreal, as chance 
may direct: but the imagination is 
seldomer led astray. The fancy is busy 
in dreams or when the mind is in a 
disordered state; but the irnagination 
is supposed to act when the intellectual 
powers are in full play. 

The fancy is employed on light and 
trivial objects which are present to the 
senses; the imagination soars above all 
vulgar objects and carri^ us from the 
world of matter into the world of 
spirits, from time present to the time 
to come. 

A milliner or mantua-maker may 
employ her fancy in the decorations 
of a cap or gown; but the poet’s 
imagination depicts everything grand, 
ever 3 iiihing bold, and everything re¬ 
mote. 

Although Mr. Addison has thought 
proper, for his convenience, to use the 
words fancy and imagination promiscu¬ 
ously when writing on this subject, yet 
the distinction, as above pointed out, 
has been observed both in familiar di^ 
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mume and in writing. We say that that is, the of knd by maiiimI 

wejancf^y not that we imaffmt\ that we farmer, therefore* comdiicts 

mx or hear ^something; the pkisures the coneem, and the 4 
of the imugintiiim}, not of the fancM* ^ under Ms diret^tioii: agricydtumfj imm 
3m also Conceit; Vagaby. the Latin ager, a field, and cofere, to 

FANTASTIC- See Quixonc. till, signifi^^ any one engageil in th# 

FANTASTICAL. FANciFtTL. i art of cultivation. The /*irMiT is al* 
FAR. See Distant. , ways a practitioner; the agrmdiwiH 

FARCICAL, Comic. Farcical^ the may be a mere theorist: the/#iri«T W- 
adjwtive of farm (in French the same lows hmbamlri^ solely as a means of 
form, from farcer^ to stuff, Latin farem, | living: the amcuIiuriMi follows it as a 
Italian |ar«o), signifies, literally, the ' science; the former tills the land 
stuffing in meat, and, in ordinary Ian- given principle; the latter 

guage, whatever pertains to a farce,; frames new principles or alters tho« 
anything stuffed wdth foreign matters, | that are ^tablished. Bet'ween the 
^ecMcally a dramatic piece of a hu- farmer and the agriculiurmi there is the 
morons character, full of exaggeration | same difference as between practice and 
and drollery; hence, anything absurd- theory: the former may be assist'«i 
ly exaggerated. by the latter so long as they cam go 

Farce differs from comedy projper h^d in hand; but in the case of a 
in degree, but not in kind. The aim collision the farmer will be of more 
of both is to excite mirth, but while vice to himself and his country than 
the comedy does so by a comparatively the (zgricuUuriat; farming brings imme- 
faithfu! adherence to nature and truth, diate profit from per«>nal ^rvi<^; 
the farce takes much greater license agricuUure may only promi»d future* 
and does not scruple to make use of and corroqumtly contingent, advan- 
any extravagance or improbability tages. 

that may serve its purpo^. At one MudmndTfmn m now oImoMo in 
time a farce was a petty show ex- prose, though it is still used in poeixy. 
hibited in the streets, then it was a FARRAGO- S^Qnio. 
short after-piece on the stage following FARTHEST. See Utteemott. 
a more serious performanfee, and lat- FASCINATE- See Charm. 

terly it supplied the entire perform- FASCINATED. See SPEunBouND- 

ance. FASHION* Quality, Distinction. 

FARE, Provision. Fare, from These epithets are employed promis- 
Anglo-Saxon faran, to go, signifies in cuously in colloquial discourse, hut 
gena*al the condition or thing that not with strict propriety: by men of 
<x)mes to one or is provided for a lour- fashion are uneferstood such men as 
ney. Fromsionj from provide, sig^es live in the fashinable world and ke^ 
the thing provided for one- the best company; by men of qmdMy 

Th^e terms are alike employed for are understood men of rank or title: 
the ordinary concerns of life, and may by men of distinction are unda:stooa 
edther be used in the limited sense for men of honorable superiority, whether 
the food one procures or in general for by wealth, office, or pre-eminence in 
whatever necessity or convenience is society. Gentry and merchants, thou^ 
procured: to the term fare is ann^ed not men of quaMy, may, fay their mewe * 
the idea of accident; promsion include of living, be men of fashion; and by 
that of des^n: a traveller on the Con- the office they hold in the state they 
tinent must frequently be contented may likewise be men of distind,wn, 
with humble fore, unless he takes the See also Custom; Ettquettb; Form; 
precaution oi emrying his provmom Vogue. 
with him. FAST. See Absttnence. 

FARMEiR,HusBAimMAN,AGm<HJiov FASTEN. See Fix. 

URiST. Fcrmcr comes from Anglo-; FASTIDIOUS, Squeamish. Fas^ 
French ferme. Late Latin fimm, from i Udiom comes from Latin fasUdium, 
Jwmm, a fix^ rent, a farmer being one loathing, perhaps from foetus, arro- 
who paid a fixed rent to a landlord; gance, and tcedium, disgust, fastidium 
husbandman is one following husbandry, meaning arrogant disgust; squeamish 
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is in IMiddle English ske^mous, disdain¬ 
ful, from Anglo-French escot/momy deli¬ 
cate, nice as to food, from Greek 
English scheme^ meaning form, air, 
men, manners—hence literally full of 
airs; in a moral sense it signifies foolish¬ 
ly sickly, easily disgusted. Squeamish 
implies a stronger physical shrinking 
than fastidious. The fastidious man 
avoids or rejects what he does not like; 
a squeamish person reacts more obvi¬ 
ously against it with a kind of nervous 
horror. Whoever examines his own im¬ 
perfections will cease to be fastidio'm; 
whoever restrains humor and caprice 
will cease to be squeamish. 

FATAL. See Deadly. 

FATE. See Chance; Destiny. 

FATIGUE, Weabiness, Lassitude. 
Fatigue^ from the Latin fatigare, po^ 
sibly from a root meaning to yawn, is 
the Latin word corresponding to the 
English weariness. Weariness is the 
substantive corresponding to weary^ 
Anglo-Saxon werig, from worian^ to 
tramp about in a swampy place, from 
wor, swamp; hence the state of feeling 
produced by walking over swampy 
ground. Lassitudej from the Latin 
lassus, weary, marks a state without 
specifying a cause. 

Fatigue is an exhaustion of the ani- 
mal or mental powers; weariness is a 
wearing out the strength or breaking 
the. spirits; lassitude is a general re¬ 
laxation of the animal frame: the la¬ 
borer experiences fatigue from the toils 
of the day; the man of business, who 
is harassed by the multiplicity and 
complexity of his concerns, suffers 
fatigvs; and the student who labors 
to fit himself for a public exhibition of 
his acquirements is in like manner 
exposed to fatigue: weariness attends 
the traveller who takes a long or path¬ 
less journey; weariness is the lot of 
the petitioner who attends in the ante¬ 
chamber of a great man; the critic is 
doomed to suffer weariness who is 
obliged to drag through the shallow 
but voluminous writings of a dull 
author. Lassitude is the consequence 
of a distempered system, sometimes 
brought on by an excess of fatigue, 
sometimes by sickness, and frequently 
by the action of the external air. 

FAULT. See Blemish; Error; 
Imperfection; Lapse. 


FAULTLESS. See Orient; Unof* 

PENDING. 

FAULTY. See Culpable. 

FAVOR. See Benefit; Credit; 
Grace. 

FAVORABLE, Propitious. In a 
former paragraph (see Auspicious) I 
have shown propitious to be a species 
of the favorable, namely, the fav(^ahle 
as it springs from the design of an 
agent; what is propitious, therefore, is 
always favorable, but not mce versa: the 
favorable properly characterizes both 
persons and things; the propitious, in 
the proper sense, characterizes the peiy 
son only: as applied to persons, an 
equal may be favorable; a superior only 
is propitious: the one may be favorable 
only in incKnation; the latter is favor¬ 
able also in granting timely assistance. 
Cato was favorable to Pompey; the 
gods were propitious to the Greeks: 
we may all wdsh to have our friends 
favorable to our projects; none but 
heathens expect to have a blind destiny 
propitious. In the improper sense, 
propitious may be applied to things 
with a similar distinction: whatever 
is well disposed to us, and seconds 
our endeavors, or serves our purpose, 
is favorable; whatever efficaciously pro¬ 
tects us, speeds our exertions, and de¬ 
cides our success is propitious to us: 
on ordinary occasions, a wdnd is said 
to be favorable which carries us to the 
end of our voyage; but it is said to 
be propitious if the rapidity of our pas¬ 
sage forwards any great purpose of our 
own. 

See also Opportune. 

FAWN. See Coax. 

FEALTY- See Homage. 

FEAR. See Apprehend; Worry. 

FEARFUL, Dreadful, Frightful, 
Tremendou^ Terrible, Terrific, 
Horrible, Blorrid. Fearful here sig¬ 
nifies full of that which causes fear (see 
Alarm); dreadful, full of what causes 
dread (see Apprehension); frightful, 
full of what causes fright (see Afraid) ; 
tremendous, that which causes trem¬ 
bling; terrible or terrific, causing terror; 
horrible or horrid, causing horror. The 
application of these terms is easily to 
be discovered by these definitions: the 
first two affect the mind more than the 
senses; all the others affect the senses 
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more than the mind: a contest is/ear- 
ful when the issue is important but 
the event doubtful; the thought of 
death is dreadful to one who feels him¬ 
self unprepared. The frightful is less 
than the tremendous, the trernendous 
than the terrible, the terrible than the 
horrible: shrieks may be frightful; 
thunder and lightning may be ^re- 
mendom; the roaring of a Hon is ter¬ 
rible; the glare of his eye terrific; the 
actual spectacle of killing is horrible 
or horrid. In their general application 
these terms are often employed promis¬ 
cuously to characterize whatever pro¬ 
duces very strong impressions: hence 
we may speak of a frightful, dreadful, 
terrible, or horrid dream; or frightful, 
dreadful, or terrible tempest; dreadful, 
terrible, or horrid consequences. 

FEARLESS. See Bold. 

FEASIBLE. See Colokablb. 

FEAST, Banquet, Carousal, En 
TERTAINMENT, TrEAT. As feOSts, in 
the relipous sense, being derived from 
festus, joyful, are always days of 
leisme and frequently of public re¬ 
joicing, this word has been applied 
to any social meal for ^the purposes 
of pleasure: this is the idea com¬ 
mon to the signification of all these 
words, of which feast seems to be the 
most general; and for all of which it 
may frequently be substituted, al¬ 
though they have each a distinct ap¬ 
plication :/eas^ conveys the idea merely 
of enjoyment: banquet is a splendid 
feast, attended with pomp and state; 
it is a term of noble use, particularly 
adapted to poetry and the high style: 
carousal, French carous, from the Ger¬ 
man garaus (from gar, entirely, and 
aus, out), means the empt3dng out of 
the glass, a drinking-bout; entertain¬ 
ment and treat convey the idea of 
hospitality. 

Feast, entertainment, and treat are 
taken in a more extended sense, to 
express other pleasures besides those 
of the table: feast retains its significa¬ 
tion of a vivid pleasure, such as volup¬ 
tuaries derive from delicious vianda; 
entertai/iment and treat retain the idea 
of being granted by way of courtesy: 
we speak of a thing as being a feast or 
Mgh delight; and of a person contribut¬ 
ing to one^s entertainment, or giving 


one a treat. To a benevolent mind the 
spectacle of an afflicted man relieved 
and comforted is a feast; to a mind 
ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, an 
easy access to a well-stocked library 
is a continued feast: men of a happy 
temper give and receive entertainmeni 
with equal facility; they afford enter¬ 
tainment to their guests by the easy 
cheerfulness which they impart to 
everything around them; they in like 
manner derive entertainment from ev¬ 
erything they see or hear or observe: a 
treat is given or received only on par- 
ticul^ occasions; it depends on the 
relative circumstances and tastes of the 
giver and receiver; to one of a mtisical 
tmn one may give a treat by inviting 
him to a musical party; and to one of 
an intelligent turn it will be equally a 
treat to be of the party which consists 
of the enlightened and conversable. 

Feast, Festival, Holiday, — Feast, in 
Latin festum, or festus, changed most 
probably from fesiw and ferice, which 
latter, in all probability, comes from 
the Greek Up^ia, sacred, because these 
days were kept sacred or vacant from 
all secular labor: festival and holiday, 
as the words themselves denote, have 
precisely the same meaning in their 
original sense, with this difference, that 
the former derives its origin from 
heathenish superstition, the latter owes 
its rise to the establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity in its reformed state. 

A feast, in the Christian sense of the 
word, is applied to every day which is 
regarded as sacred and observed with 
particular solemnity, except Sundays; 
a holyday, or, according to its modem 
orthography, a holiday, is simply a day 
on which' ordinary business is sus¬ 
pended: among the Roman Catholics 
there are many days which are kept 
holy, and consequently by them de¬ 
nominated feasts, which in the English 
reformed church are only observed as 
holidays, or days of exemption from 
public business; of this description are 
the saints’ days, on which the pubHc 
offices are shut: on the other hand, 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide are 
regarded in both churches more as 
feasts than as holidays. There are, 
therefore, many feasts where there are 
no holidays, and many holidays where 
there are no feasts. 
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A feast is altogether sacred; a holiday Feeling^ physically considered, is but 
has frequently nothing sacred in it, not a mode of sense; anatomists reckon five 
even in its cause; it may be a simple senses^ of which feeling is one: sense m 
ordinary transaction, the act of an the abstract faculty of perceiving 
individual: ahas always either through the medium of the sense, as 
a sacred or a serious object. A feast to be deprived of sense w^hen stunned 
is kept by religious wwship; a holiday by a blow; to be without sense when 
is kept by idleness; festival is kept divested of the ordinary faculties. As 
by mirth and festivity: some feasts all creatures which have life have 
are fesiimisy as in the case of the car- feeling, the expression, creatures with- 
nlval at Rome; some festivals are hoU^ out feeling, may be applied to inani- 
daysy^ as in the case of weddings and mate objects; but in general the term 
public thanksgivings. feeling is taken for the sense of feeling. 

See also Satubnama. Feeling, in its limited acceptation, is 

FEAT. See Deed. either a state of feeling or an act of 

FEEBLE- See Weak. feeling: sense is a mode of sense, i, e., 

FEEL, Be Sensible, Conscious, a m(^e of perceiving through the 
From the simple idea of a sense, the medium of any particular organ of 
word feel has acquired the most exten- sense, or a state of perceiving particu- 
sive signification and application in lar objects. In this acceptation feeling 
our language, and may be employed is applied to moral as well as physical 
indifferently for all the other terms, objects, sense, to intellectual as well as 
but not in all cases: to feci is said of the sensible objects: feeling has its seat in 
whole frame, inwardly and outwardly; the heart, sense in the imderstanding; 
it is the accompaniment of existence: feeling is transitory and fluctuating, 
to he sensible, from the Latin sentio, is sense is permanent and regular. There 
said only of the senses. It is the axe feelings of love, charity, compassion, 
property of all living creatures to feel etc.; there is a. sense of justice, recti- 
pleasure and pain in a greater or less tude, propriety, etc. 
degree: those creatures which have As the sensation denotes a particular 
not the sense of hearing will not be act of feeling, it differs from feeling 
sensible of sounds. In the moral ap- only in application: the term, feeling is 
plication, to feel is peculiarly the prop- most adapted to ordinary discourse on 
erty or act of the heart; to be sensible familiar matters; sensation, to the grave 
is that of the imderstanding: an in- and scientific style: a child may talk 
genuous mind feels pain when it is of an unpleasant or pleasant feeling, 
sensible of having committed an error: a feeling of cold or hunger; the pro- 
one may, however, feel as well as be fessional man talks of the sensation of 
sensible by means of the understanding: ^ddiness, a gnawing sensation, and the 
a person feels the value of another^ like. 

service; is sensible of his kindness: one Feeling, Sensibility, Susceptibility ,— 
feels or is sensible of what passes out- Feeling, in the present case, is taken 
wardly; one is conscious only of what for a positive characteristic, namely, 
passes inwardly, from con or cum and the property of feeling in a strong de- 
scio, to know to one’s self: we feel the ^ee; in this sense feeling expresses 
force of another’s remark; we are sen- either a particular act or a habitual 
sible of the evil which must spring from property of the mind. Sensibility is 
the practice of vice; we are conscious of always taken in the sense of a habit, 
having fallen short of our duty. Traits of feeling in young people are 

Feeling, Sense, Sensation, — Feeling, happy omens in the estirhation of the 
from Anglo-Saxon felan, is allied to preceptor: an exquisite sensibility is 
Anglo-Saxon folm, the palm of the not a desirable gift; it creates an in¬ 
hand—^the hand being that with which finite disproportion of pain. Feeling 
one feels. Sensation is taken only in a and sensibility are here taken as moral 
particular sense. Feeling and sense are properties, which are awalcened as 
either physical or moral properties; much by the operations of the mind 
is a particular act of physical within itself as by external objects: 
or moral feeling. smceptibUUy, from the Latin susdperc. 
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and capere^ to take, designates that to either ourselves or others: we/elta- 
property of the body or the mind which tote ourselves on having escaped the 
consists in being ready to be influenced danger; we congratidate others on thdr 
by external objects; hence we speak of a good fortune. 

personas smceptibiliti/ to take cold or ins FELLOWSHIP, Society. Both 
susceptibility to be affected with grief, these terms are employed to denote a 
joy, or any other passion: if an exc^s close intercourse; but fellowship is said 
of sensibility be an evil, an excess of of men as individuals, society of them 
susceptibility is a still greater evil; it collectively: we should be careful not 
mak^ us slaves to every circumstance, to hold fellowship with any one of bad 
however trivial, which com^ under character, car to join the society of 
our notice. those who profess bad principles. 

FEIGN, Peetenb. Feign, in Latin FELON. See Ceimustal. 
finyo or figo, meant origmally to fashion FEMALE, Feminike, Effeminate. 
with the hands. Pretend, in Latin pros, Female is said of the sex itself, and 
before, and tendere, to stretch, signifies feminine of the characteristics of the 
properly to stretch before, that is, to sex. Female is opposed to male, /emi- 
put on the outside. ^ nine to masculine. 

These words may be used for either In the female character we expect to 
doing or saying; they are both op- find that which is feminine. The /e- 
posed to what is true, but they differ male dress, manners, and habits have 
from the motives of the agent: to feign engaged the attention of aU essayists 
is taken in either a bad or an indiffer- from the time of Addison to the pres¬ 
ent sense; to pretend, always in a bad ent period. The feminine is natural 
sense: one/efgrm in order to gain some to the female; the effeminate is un¬ 
future end; a person feigns sickness in natural to the male. A feminine air 
order to be excused from paying a dis- and voice, which is truly grateful to 
agreeable visit: one pretends in order the observer in the one sex, is an odious 
to serve a present purpose; a child mark of effeminacy in the other* 
pretends to have lost his book who Beauty and delicacy are prop- 

wishes to excuse himself for his idle- erties; robustness and vigor are mas- 
ness. To feign consists often of a line culine properties; the former, th^e- 
of conduct; to pretend consists mostly fore, when discovered in a man, entitle 
of words, sometimes coupled with as- him to the emthet effeminate, 
sinned looks and manners: Ulysses FENCE, Guaeb, Secukity, Fence 
feigned madness in order to escape from is a contraction of defence. Guard 
going to the Trojan war: according to comes from Anglo-Saxon weardian, to 
Virgil, the Grecian Sinon pretended to watch, allied to ward, wary, etc.; 
be a deserter come over to the Trojan gu is the French form corresponding 
camp. to Germanic w —as in guise and wise^ 

In matters of speculation, to feign is for example. Security implies that 
to invent by force of the imagination; which secures or prevents injury, mis- 
to pretend is to set up by force of self- chief, and loss. A fence, in the proper 
conceit or false opinion: it is feigned sense, is an inanimate object; a guard 
by the poets that Orpheus went down is a living agent; the former is of per- 
into hell and brought back Eurydice, manent utility, the latter acts to a 
his wife; infidel philosophers pretend partial extent: in the figurative sense 
to account for the most mysterious they retain the same distinction, 
things in nature upon natural or, as Modesty is b, fence to a woman^s virtue; 
they please to term it, rational prin- the love of the subject is the monarches 
ciples. greatest safeguard. There are prej- 

See also Invent; Unfeigned. udices which favor religion and sub- 

FELICITATE, Congeattjlatb. ordination, and act as fences against 

Felicitate, from the Latin felix, happy, the introduction of licentious principles 
signifies to make happy, and is ap- into the juvenile or unenlightened 

E Mcable only to ourselves; congratulate mind; a proper sense of an overruling 
rom gratiMs, pleasant or agreeable, is Providence will serve as a guard to 
to make agreeable, and is applicable prevent the admission of improper 
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ttouglits. The guard onljr stands at the 
entrance to prevent the mgress of evil: 
l^e security stops up all the avenues, 
it locks up with firmness. A guard 
^rves to prevent the ingress of every¬ 
thing that may have an evil intention 
or tendency: the security rather secures 
the possession of what one has and pre¬ 
vents a loss. A king has a guard about 
Ms person to keep off all violence. 

FERMENT. See Ebullition; 
Fermentation. 

FEROCIOUS, Fierce, Savage. Fe- 
Tocious and fierce are both derived from 
the Latin f&rox, from /erw$, wild. 
Savage (see Cruel). 

Ferocity marks the imtamed charac¬ 
ter of a cruel disposition: fierceness has 
a greater mixture of pride and anger 
in it, the word fier in French being 
taken for haughtiness: savageness 
marks a more permanent, but not so 
violent, a sentiment of either cruelty 
or anger as the former two. Ferocity 
Bsid fierceness are in common applied to 
the brutes to designate their natural 
tempers: savage is mostly employed 
to designate the natural tempers of 
man when uncontrolled by the force 
of reason and a sense of reli^on. 
Ferocity is the natural characteristic 
of wild beasts; it is a delight in blood 
that needs no outward stimulus to 
•all it into action; but it displays itself 
most strikingly in the moment when 
the animal is going to grasp, or when 
in the act of devouring, its prey: 
fierceness may be provoked in many 
creatures, but it does not discover it¬ 
self unless roused by some circum¬ 
stance of aggravation; many animals 
become fierce by being shut up in cages 
and exposed to the view of spectators: 
savageness is as natural a temper in the 
xmcivilized man as ferocity or fierceness 
in the brute; it does not wait for an 
enemy to attack, but is restless in 
search of some one whom it may make 
an enemy and have an opportunity of 
destroying- It is an easy transition 
for the savage to become the ferocious 
cannibal, glutting himself in the blood 
of Ms enemies, or the fierce antagonist 
to one who sets himself up in opposition 
to Mm. 

In an extended application of these 
terms, they bear the same relation to 


one another: the countenance may be 
either ferocious, fierce, or savage, ac¬ 
cording to cucimastances. A robber 
who spends his life in the act of unlaw¬ 
fully shedding blood acquires a. ferocity 
of countenance: a soldier who follows 
a predatory and desultory mode of war¬ 
fare betrays the licentiousness of his 
calling and his undisciplined temper 
in the fierceness of his coxmtenance; the 
tyrant whose enjoyment consists in 
inflicting misery on his dependants or 
subjects evinces the savageness of Ms 
temper by the savage joy with wMch 
he witnesses their groans and tort¬ 
ures. 

FERTILE, Fruitful, Prolific, 
Fertile, in Latin fertilis, from ferre, to 
bear, signifies capable of bearing or 
brining to light. Fruitful sigi^es 
full of fruit, or containing witMn itself 
much fruit. Prolific is compoimded of 
proles and facere, to make a progeny. 

Fertile expresses in its proper sense 
the faculty of sending forth from itself 
that wMch is not of its own nature, 
and is peculiarly applicable to^ the 
groimd which causes everytMng within 
itself to grow up. Fruitful expresses 
a state containing or possessing abun¬ 
dantly that which is of the same nature; 
it is, therefore, peculiarly applicable to 
trees, plants, vegetables, and whatever 
is said to heBr fruit. Prolific expresses 
the faculty of generating; it conveys, 
therefore, the idea of what is creative, 
and is peculiarly applicable to animals* 
We may say that the ground is either 
fertile or fruitful, but not so properly 
prolific: we may speak of a female of 
any species being fruitful and prolific, 
but not fertile; we may speak of nature 
as being fruitful, but neither fertile nor 
prolific. A country is fertile as it re¬ 
spects the quality of the soil; it is 
fruitful as it respects the abundance of 
its produce: it is possible, therefore, 
for a country to be fruitful by the in¬ 
dustry of its inhabitants which was 
not fertile by nature. An animal is said 
to be fruitful as it respects the number 
of young wMch it has; it is said to be 
prolific as it respects its generative 
power. Some women are more fruitful 
than others; but there are many ani¬ 
mals more prolific than human creat¬ 
ures. 
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Ib the figurative application they ad¬ 
mit of a similar distmctioxi. A man is 
fertile in expedients who readily con¬ 
trives upon the spur of the occasion; 
he is fruitful in resources who has 
them ready at his hand; his brain is 
'prolific if it generates an abundance of 
new conceptions. A mind is fertile 
which has powers that admit of cul¬ 
tivation and expansion: an imagina¬ 
tion is fruitful that is rich in stores of 
imagery; a genius is prolific that is 
nch in invention. Females are fertile 
in expedients and devices; ambition 
and avarice are the most fruitful 
sources of discord and misery in puDlic 
and private life; novel-writers are the 
most prolific class of authors. 

FERVOR, Abdob. Fervor^ from 
fervere, to boil, is not so violent a heat 
as ardor, from ardere, to bum. The 
affections are properly fervent; the 
passions are ardent: we are fervent in 
feeling, and ardent in acting; the fervor 
of devotion may be rational, but the 
ardor of zeal is mostly intemperate. 
The first mart3n', Stephen, was filled 
with a holy fervor; St. Peter, in the 
ardor of his zeal, promised his Master 
to do more than he was able to per¬ 
form. 

See also Unction. 

FESTIVAL. See Feast. 

FESTIVITY, Mirth. There is 
commonly mirth and festivity, but there 
may be frequently mirth without 
festivity. The festivity lies in the out¬ 
ward circumstances, mirth in the tem¬ 
per of the mind. Festivity is rather 
the producer of mirth than the mirth 
itself. includes the social en¬ 

joyments of eating, drinking, dancing, 
cards, and other pleasures: mirth in¬ 
cludes in it the buoyancy of spirits 
which is engendered by a participation 
in such pleasures. 

FETCH, See Bring, 

FETTER. See Chain. 

FEUD. See Quarrel. 

FICKLE. See Changeable. 

FICTION, Fabrication, False¬ 
hood. Fiction is opposed to what is 
real; fabrication and. falsehood to what 
is true. Fiction relates what may be, 
though not what is: fabrication and 
falsehood relate what is not as what is, 
and vice versd. Fiction serves for 
amusement and instruction: fabrication 


and falsehood serve to mislead and de¬ 
ceive. Fiction and fabrication both 
require invention: falsehood consists of 
simple contradiction. The fables of 
xEsop are fictions of the simplest kind,, 
but yet such as require a peculiarly 
lively fancy and inventive genius to 
produce: the fabrication of a play, as 
the production of Shakespeare^s pen, 
was once executed with sufficient skiE 
to impose for a time upon the public 
credulity: a good memory is ail that is 
necessary in order to avoid uttering 
falsehoods that can be easily contra^- 
dicted and confuted. In an extended 
sense of the word fiction^ it approaches 
still nearer to the sense of fabricate^ 
when said of the fictions of the ancients, 
which were delivered as truth, although 
admitted now to be false: the motive 
of the narrator is what here constitutes 
the difference, namely, that in the 
former case he believes what he re¬ 
lates to be true, in the latter he knows 
it to be false. The heathen m3rtholog3? 
consists principally of the fictions of the 
poets: newspapers commonly aboimd 
in fabrication. 

Fabrication may sometimes be used 
in a good sense: in this case it denotes 
not the thing fabricated:, but the act of 
fabricating. 

As epithets, fictitious and false are 
very closely allied; for what is Jicti-- 
tious is false, though all that is false 
is not fictitious: the fictitious is that 
which has been feigned, or falsely 
made by some one; the false is sim¬ 
ply that which is false by the nature 
of the thing; the fictitious account 
is therefore the invention of an in¬ 
dividual, whose veracity is thereby 
impeached; but there may be many 
false accounts unintentionally cir^ 
culated. 

FICTITIOUS. See Artful. 

FIDELITY. See Faith. 

FIENDISH. See Diabolic. 

FIERCE. See Ferocious. 

FIGURE, Metaphor, Allegort 
Emblem, Symbol, Type. Figure, in 
Latin figura, from fingere, to fashion or 
shape, signifies anything painted or 
feigned by the mind. Metaphor, in 
Greek fj.€ra(popd, from jjiaraffikpuv, to 
transfer, signifies a transfer of one 
object to another. Allegory, in Greek 
dWnyopia, from dWog, another, and 
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dyopkvftVy to relate, efgnifi^ the rela¬ 
tion of something under a borrowed 
term. Emblem, in Greek from 

l}xpaKXHv, to impress, signifies the 
thing stamped on as a mark. Sijm- 
bol, from the Greek mffiPaXXuv', ^to 
consider attentively, signifies the thing 
cast or conceived in the mind,^from its 
analogy to represent something else. 
Type, in Greek rviro^, from to 

strike or stamp, signifies an image of 
something that is stamped on some¬ 
thing else. 

Likeness between two objects, by 
which one is made to represent the 
Other, is the common idea in the sig¬ 
nification of these terms. Figure is 
the most general of these terms, com¬ 
prehending everything which is figured 
by means of the imagination; the rest 
are but modes of the figure. The figure 
consists either in words or in things 
generally: we may have o.figure in ex¬ 
pression, a figure on paper, a figure on 
wood or stone, and the like. It is the 
business of the imagination to draw 
figures out of anything; the metaphor 
and allegory consist of a representation 
by means of words only; the figure, 
in .this case, is any representation 
which the mind makes to itself of a 
resemblance between objects, which is 
properly a figure of thought, which 
when clothed in words is a figure of 
speech: the metaphor is a figure of 
speech of the simplest kind, by which 
a word acquires other meanings be¬ 
sides that which is originally affixed to 
it; as when the term head, which 
properly signifies a part of the body, 
xs applied to the leader of an army. 
The allegory is a continued metaphor, 
where attributes, modes, and actions 
are applied to the objects ihns figured, 
as in the allegory of sin and death in 
Milton. 

The emblem is that sort of figure of 
thought by which we make corporeal 
objects to stand for moral properties; 
thus the dove is represented as the 
emblem of meekness, or the beehive is 
made the* emblem^ of industry: the 
symbol is that species of emblem which 
is converted into > constituted sign 
among men; thus the olive and laurel 
are the syinbols of peace, and have 
been recognized as such among bar¬ 
barous as weU as enlightened nations. 


The type is that species of emblem by 
which one object is made to represent 
another mystically; it is, therefore, 
only employed in religious mattere, 
particularly in relation to the coming, 
the office, and the death of our Saviour; 
in this manner the offering of Isaac is 
considered as a type of our Saviour^s 
offering himself as an atoning sacrifice. 

See also Form. 

FINAL, Conclusive, Final, in 
French final, Latin finalis, from finis, 
the end, si^ifies having an end. Cotz- 
clusive signifies shutting up, or com in g 
to a conclusion. 

Final designates simply the circum¬ 
stance of being the last; conclzisive the 
mode of finishing _ or coming to the 
last: a.determination is final which is 
to be succeeded by no other; a reason¬ 
ing is conclusive that puts a stop to 
further question. The final is arbi¬ 
trary; it depends upon the wiU to 
make it so or not: the conclusive is rela¬ 
tive; it depends upon the circum¬ 
stances and the understanding: a per- 
mn gives a final answer at option; but 
in order to make an answer conclusive 
it must be satisfactory to all parties. 

See also Last. 

FINAL WORD. See Ultimatum. 

•FIND, Find Out, Discover, Espt, 
Descry. Find is in Anglo-Saxon 
findan, German finden, etc. Discover 
(see Detect). Espy comes through 
French from the Old High German 
spehon, to spy. Descry comes from 
Latin describere, from de, down, and 
scribere, to write, meaning to make a 
note of, hence to see and notice. 

To fiTid signifies simply to come with¬ 
in sight of a thing, which is the general 
idea attached to all these terms: they 
vary, however, either in the mode of 
the action or in the object. What we 
j^Tid'may become visible to us by ac¬ 
cident, but what we find out is the result 
of an effort. We may find anything as 
we pass along in the streets: but we 
find out mistakes in an account by 
carefully going over it, or we find out 
the difficulties which we meet with in 
learning by redoubling our diligence. 
What is found may have been lost to 
ourselves, but visible to others. What 
is discovered is always remote and un¬ 
known, and when discovered is some¬ 
thing new. A piece of money may be 
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found l^nng on the ground; but a mine 
is ducovered underground. When Cap¬ 
tain Cook discovered the islands in the 
South Sea^ many plants and animals 
were found. What is not discoverable 
may be presumed not to exist; but 
that which is found may be only what 
has been lost. What has once been 
discovered cannot be discovered again; 
but what is found may be many times 
found. Find out and discover differ 
principally in the application^ the 
former being applied to familiar, and 
the latter to scientific objects: scholars 
find out what they have to learn; men 
of research discover what escapes the 
notice of others. 

To espy is a species of finding out, 
namely, to find out what is very se¬ 
cluded or retired; and descry is a species 
of discovering or observing at a dis¬ 
tance or among a number of objects. 
An astronomer discovers fresh stars or 
planets; he finds out those on particular 
occasions which had been already dis¬ 
covered. A person finds out by con¬ 
tinued inquiry any place to which he 
had been wrongly directed: he espies an 
object which lies concealed in a corner 
or secret place; he descries a horseman 
coming down a hill. Find and discover 
may be employed with regard to ob¬ 
jects, either of a corporeal or intellect¬ 
ual kind; espy and descry, only with 
regard to sensible objects of corporeal 
vision: find, for those that are either 
external or internal; discover, only for 
those that are external. The distinc¬ 
tion between them is the same as be¬ 
fore; we find by simple inquiry; we 
discover by reflection and study: we 
find or find out the motives which in¬ 
fluence a personas conduct; we discover 
the reasons or causes of things: the 
finding serves the particular purpose 
of the finder; the discovery serves the 
purpose of science, by adding to the 
stock of general knowledge. 

When find is used as a purely intel¬ 
lectual operation, it admits of a new 
view, in relation both to discover and 
to invent, as may be seen* in the follow¬ 
ing article. 

Find, Find Out, Discover, Invent .— 
To find or find oyi is said of things which 
do not exist in the forms iii which a 
person finds them: to discover is said 
of that which exists in an entire state: 


invent, from invenire, ^ signifying Ihoraily 
to come upon, is said of that which is 
newly made or modelled. The merit of 
finding or inventing consists in newly 
applying or modifying the materials 
which exist separately; the merit of 
discovering consists in removing the 
obstacles which present us from know¬ 
ing the ^ real nature of the thing: 
imagmation and industry are requisite 
for finding or inveriting; acuteness and 
penetration for discovering. Find is ap¬ 
plicable to the operative arts, invent 
to the mechanical, discover to the 
speculative- We speak of finding 
modes for performing actions and 
effecting purposes: of inventing ma¬ 
chines, instruments, and various mat¬ 
ters of use or elegance; of discovering 
the operations and laws of nature. 
Many fruitless attempts have been 
made to find the longitude: men have 
not been so unsuccessful in finding ozd 
various arts for communicating their 
thoughts, commemorating the exploits 
of their nations, and supplying them¬ 
selves with luxuries. Harvey discoid- 
ered the circulation of the blood: the 
geometrician finds by reasoning the 
solution of any problem; or by in¬ 
vestigating he finds out a clearea: 
method of solving the same problem; 
or he invents an instrument by which, 
the proof can be deduced from ocular 
demonstration. 

Find Fault With, Blame, Object To .—■ 
All these terms denote not simply 
feeling, but also expressing, dissatis¬ 
faction with some person or thing. To 
find fault with signifies here to point 
out a fault, either in some person or 
thing; to blame is said only of the per¬ 
son; object is applied to the thing only: 
we find fault with a person for ms 
behavior; we find fault with our seat, 
our conveyance, and the like; we blame 
a person for his temerity or his im¬ 
providence; we object to a measure that 
is proposed. We find fault with or 
blame that which has been done; we 
object to that whicb has been or is to 
be done. Finding fault is a familiar 
action applied to matters of personal 
convenience or taste; blame and object 
to, particularly the latter, are applied 
to serious objects. Finding fault is 
often the fruit of a discontented tem^ 
per; there are some whom nothing will 
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please, and who are ever ready to find 
fault with whatever comes in their way: 
blame is a matter of discretion; we 
blame frequently in order to correct: 
objecting to is an affair either of caprice 
or discretion; some capriciously object 
to that which is proposed to them 
merely from a spirit of opposition; 
othera object to a thing from substantial 
reasons. 

FINE, Delicate, Nice. It is re¬ 
markable of the word fine (see Beauti¬ 
ful) that it is equally applicable to 
large and smaU objects: delicate^ in 
Latin delicaiuSj from delidcB, delights, 
and delicere, to allure, is applied only 
to small objects. Fine, in the natural 
sense, denotes smallness in general. 
Delicate denotes a degree of fineness 
that is agreeable to the taste. Thread 
is said to be fine, as opposed to the 
coarse and thick; silk is said to be delin¬ 
eate when to fineness of texture it 
adds softness. The texture of a 
^ider^s web is remarkable for its fine^- 
ness; that of the ermine^s fur is re¬ 
markable for its delicacy. In writing, 
all up-strokes must be fine; but in 
superior writing they will be delicately 
fine. When applied to colors, the fine 
is coupled with the bold and strong; 
delicate, with what is faint, soft, and 
fair: black and red may be fine colors; 
white and pink delicate colors. The 
tulip is reckoned one of the finest 
flowers; the white moss-rose is a deli- 
co^ flower. A fine painter delineates 
with boldness; but the artist who has 
a delicate taste throws delicate touches 
into the ^andest delineations. 

In their^ moral application these 
terms admit of the same distinction: 
the fine approaches either to the strong 
or to the weak; the delicate is a high 
de^ee of the fine; as a fine thought, 
which may be lofty; or fine feeling, 
which is acute and tender; and delicate 
feeling, which exceeds the former 
in fineness. The French use their 
word fin only in the latter sense, of 
acuteness, and apply it merely to the 
thoughts and designs of men, answer¬ 
ing either to our word subtle, as un 
homme fin, or neat, as une satire fine. 

Delicate is said of that which is agree¬ 
able to the sense and the taste; nice, 
to what is agreeable to the appetite: 
the former is a term of refinement, the 


latter of epicurism and sensual in* 
dulgence. The delicate affords pleas¬ 
ure only to those whose thoughts and 
desires are purified from what is gross; 
the nice affords pleasure to the young, 
the ignorant, and the sensual: thus 
delicate food, delicate colors, delicate 
shapes and forms, are always accept¬ 
able to the cultivated; a meal, a show, 
a color, and the like, which suits its 
appetite or meets its fancy, will be 
nice to a child. 

When used in a moral application, 
nice, which is taken in a good sense, 
approaches nearer to the signification 
of delicate, A person may be said to 
have a delicate ear in music whose ear 
is offended with the smallest discord¬ 
ance; he may be said to have a nice 
taste or judgment in music who scien¬ 
tifically ^scriminates the beauties and 
defects of different pieces. A person 
is delicate in his choice who is guided 
by taste and feeling; he is nice in his 
choice who adheres to a strict rule. 
A point in question may be either deli¬ 
cate or nice; it is delicate as it is likely 
to touch the tender fpelings of any 
party; it is nice as it involves con¬ 
trary interests and becomes difficult 
of determination. There are delicacies 
of behavior which are learned by good- 
breeding, but which minds of a refined 
cast are naturally alive to without 
any particular learning; there are 
niceties in the law which none but men 
of superior intellect can properly enter 
into and discriminate. 

Fine, Mulct, Penalty, Forfeiture .— 
Fine, from the Latin finis, the end or 
purpose, signifies, by an extended 
plication, satisfaction by way of amends 
for an offence. Mulct, in Latin, mulcta, 
comes from mulcare, to injure. Pen¬ 
alty, in Latin poenalitas, from poena, a 
pain, signifies what gives pain by way 
of punishment. Forfeiture, from for¬ 
feit, comes through French from Late 
Latin foris factum, a trespass, from 
forts, beyond, and facere, to do, signify¬ 
ing an action beyond the bounds of 
law, hence a penalty for illegal action. 

The fine and mulct are always pe¬ 
cuniary; a penalty may be pecuniary; 
a forfeiture consists of the cieprivation 
of any right or property: the fine and 
mydet are imposed; the penalty is in¬ 
flicted or incurred; the forfeiture is 
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incurred- The violation of a rule or 
law is attended with a fine or mulcts 
but the former is a term of general use; 
the latter is rather a technical term in 
law: a criminal offence incurs a 'penalty; 
negligence of duty occasions the for- 
feiiure. A fine or mulct serves either 
as punishment to the offender or as an 
amends for the offence: a penalty al¬ 
ways inflicts some kind of pain as a 
punishment on the offender: a for¬ 
feiture is attended with loss as a punish¬ 
ment to the delinquent. Among the 
Chinese all offences are punished with 
fines or flogging: the Roman Catholics 
were formerly subject to penalties if 
detected in the performance of their 
religious worship: societies subject 
their members to forfeitures for the 
violation of their laws. 

Finical^ Spruce^ Foppish. —These 
epithets are applied to such as attempt 
at finery^ by improper means. The 
finical is insignificantly fine; the spruce 
is laboriously and artfully fine; the 
foppish is fantastically and affectedly 
fine. The fin ical is said mostly of man¬ 
ners and speech: the spruce is said of 
the dress; the foppish^ of dress and 
manners. 

A finical gentleman clips his words 
and screws his body into as sinall a 
compass as possible, to give himself 
the air of a delicate person: a spruce 
gentleman strives not to have a fold 
wrong in his frill or cravat, nor a hair 
of his head to lie amiss: a foppish 
gentleman seeks, by extravagance in the 
cut of his clothes and by the tawdri¬ 
ness in their ornaments, to render him- 
seK distinguished for finery. A little 
mind, full of conceit of itself, will lead 
a man to be finical: a vacant mind 
that is anxious to be pleasing wdll not 
object to the employment of rendering 
the person spruce: a giddy, vain mind, 
eager after applause, impels a man to 
every kind of foppery. 

FINISH. See Close. 

FINISHED, See Complete; Out. 

FINITE, Limited. Finite, from 
finis, an end, is the natural property of 
'things; and limited, from limes, a 
boundary, is the artificial property: 
the former is opposite only to the in¬ 
finite; but the latter, which lies within 
the finite, is opposed to the unlimited 
or the infinite. This world infinite, and 


^ace infinite; the power of a prince 
is limited. It is not in our power to 
extend the bounds of the finite, but the 
limited is mostly under our control. 
We Qxe finite beings, and our capacities 
are- variously limited either by nature 
or circumstances. 

FIRE, Heat, Yv^'abmth, Glow. In 
the proper sense these vrords are easily 
distinguished, but not so easily in the 
improper sense; and as the latter de¬ 
pends principally upon the former, it 
is not altogether useless to enter into 
some explanation of their physical 
meaning. 

Fire is with regard to heat as the 
cause to the effect; it is itself an in¬ 
herent property in some material 
bodies, and when in action communi¬ 
cates heat: fire is perceptible to us by 
the eye as well as the touch; heat is 
perceptible only by the touch; we dis¬ 
tinguish fire by means of the flame it 
sends forth or by the changes which 
it produces upon other bodies; but 
we discover heat only by the sensations 
which it produces in ourselves. 

Heat and warmth differ principally in 
degree, the latter being a gentle de¬ 
gree of the former. The term heat is, 
however, in its most extensive sense, 
applicable to that universal principle 
which pervades all nature, animate and 
inanimate, and seems to vivify the 
whole; it is this principle which ap¬ 
pears either under the form of fire or 
under the more commonly conceived 
form of heat, as it is generally under¬ 
stood and as I have here considered 
it. Heat in this limited sense is less 
active than fire and more active than 
warmth: the former is produced in 
bodies, either by the violent action of 
fire, as in the boiling of water, the 
melting of lead, or the violent friction 
of two hard bodies; the latter is pro¬ 
duced by the simple expulsion of cold, 
as in the case of feathers, wool, and 
other substances which produce and 
retain warmth. Glow is a partial heat 
or warmth which exists, or is known 
to exist, mostly in the human frame; 
it is commonly ’produced in the body 
when it is in its most vigorous state 
and its nerves are firmly braced by 
the cold. 

From the above analysis the figura¬ 
tive application of these terms, and the. 
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grounds upon which they are so em- 
pioy^j will be easily discerned. As 
fire is the strongest and most active 
principle in natiirCj which seizes every¬ 
thing within its reach with the greatest 
possible rapi^iity, genius is said to be 
possessed of fire^ which flies with rapid¬ 
ity through all the regions of thought 
and forms the most lively images and 
combinations; but when fire is applied 
to the eye or the looks, it borrows its 
meaning from the external property 
of the flame, which is very aptly de¬ 
picted in the eye or the looks of Hvely 
people. As heat is always excessive 
and mostly violent, those commotions 
and fermentations of the mind which 
flow from the agitation of the passions, 
particularly of the angry passions, 
are termed heat. As warmm is a gentle 
and grateful property, it has with most 
propriety been ascribed to the affec¬ 
tions. As glow is a partial but vivid 
feeling of the body, so is friendship a 
strong but particular affection of the 
mind; hence the propriety of ascrib¬ 
ing a glow to friendship. Age damps 
thejire of the poet. Disputants in the 
heat of the contest are apt to forget all 
the forms of good-breeding, A man of 
tender moral feelings speaks with 
warmth of a noble action, or takes a 
warm interest in the concerns of the 
innocent and the distressed. A youth 
in the full glow of friendship feels him¬ 
self prepared to make any sacrifices 
in supporting the cause of his friend. 

FIRM, Fixed, Solid, Stable. Firm 
(see Constancy). Fixed denotes the 
state of being fixed. Solid, in Latin 
solidus, comes from solum, the ground, 
which is the most solid thing existing. 
Stable (see Constancy). 

That is firm which is not easily shak¬ 
en; that IS fixed which is fastened to 
something else and not easily torn: 
that is solid which is able to bear, and 
does not easily give way; that is stable 
which is able to make a stand against 
resistance or the effects of time. A pil¬ 
lar which is firm on its base, fiixed to a 
wall made of solid oak, is likely to be 
stable, A man stands firm in battle 
who does not flinch from the attack: 
he is fixed to a spot by the order of his 
commander. 

In the moral sense, firmness is used 
only for the purpose, or such actions 


as depend on the pmpose; fixed is us^ 
either for the mind or for outward 
circumstances; solid is applicable to 
things in general, in an absolute sense; 
stable is applicable to things in a relative 
sense. Decrees are more or less firm, 
according to the source from which 
they spring; none are fir?n, compared 
with those vrhich arise from the will 
of the Almighty: laws are fixed in 
proportion as they are connected with 
a constitution in which it is difficult 
to innovate. That which is solid is so 
of its own nature, but does not admit 
of degrees: a solid reason has wdthin 
itself an independent property, which 
cannot be increased or diminished. 
That which is stable is so by comparison 
with that which is of less duration: 
the characters of some men are more 
stable than those of others; youth will 
not have so stable a character as man¬ 
hood. A friendship is firm when it 
does not depend upon the opinion of 
others; it is fixed when the choice is 
made and grounded in the mind; it is 
solid when it rests on the only solid 
basis of accordancy in virtue and re¬ 
ligion; it is stable when it is not liable 
to decrease or die away with time. 

See also Habd; Stalwart. 

FIRMNESS. See Constancy. 

FIRST, Aboriginal, Original, Pri¬ 
mary. AIL these words signify holding 
the first place, but to the general idea 
of beiug simply number one in any 
counting which is indicated in abo^ 
riginal, original, and primary add cer¬ 
tain subsidiary notions. Original, from 
Latin oriri, to rise, means the first to 
appear or arise, and refers to the be¬ 
ginning of something, considered with 
reference to that which foUows after 
the beginning or develops out of it* 
When we speak of the first language 
spoken in England, we are thinking of 
this language simply as number one in 
a series; when we speak of the original 
language of the Aryan peoples, we are 
thinking of it with reference to the lan¬ 
guages which followed after it or devel¬ 
oped out of it. The difference is not 
of meaning, but of emphasis. Ahorigi^ 
ncd, from the phrase ah origins, meaning 
from the beginning, has the meaning of 
original specifically appHed to the first 
tribes or peoples inhabiting a given 
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famd. Primary, from Latin primus, 
first, means first, not merely with' re¬ 
spect to numbers, but with respect to 
relatiom ^ It differs from original in 
emphasizing, not the idea of the be¬ 
ginning, but the idea of the relation of 
the things designated as primary to 
something else of which they are con¬ 
sidered a part. 

See also Supreme. 

FIT, Apt, Meet. Fit (see Becom¬ 
ing) is either an acquired or a natural 
property; apt^ in Latin aphis, from the 
Old Latin apere, to fit or join together, 
is a natural property; meet, from Anglo- 
Saxon metan, signifying measured, is a 
moral quality. A house is fit for the 
.accommodation of the family accord¬ 
ing to the plan of the builder; the young 
mind is apt to receive either good or bad 
impressions. Meet is a term of rare use, 
except in spiritual matters or in poetry: 
it is meet to offer our prayers to the 
Supreme Disposer of all things. 

Fit, Equip, Prepare, Qualify .—^To 
Jit signifies to adopt means in order to 
make fit, and conveys the general sense 
of all the other terms; they differ prin¬ 
cipally in the means and circumstances 
-of fiUing: to equip is to fit out by fur¬ 
nishing the necessary materials: to 
^prepare, from the Latin prcBparare, com¬ 
pounded of pros and parare, to get be¬ 
forehand, is to take steps for the pur¬ 
pose oi fitting in future: to qualify, from 
the Latin qualifacere, or qualis and 
. facere, to make a thing as it should be, 
is to fit or furnish with any requisites. 

To fit is employed for ordinary cases; 
to equip is employed only for expedi¬ 
tions: a house is fitted up for the resi¬ 
dence of a family; a vessel is equipped 
with everything requisite for a voyage; 
to fit may be for an immediate or a re¬ 
mote purpose; to prepare is for a re- 
. mote purpose; to fit does not define the 
.means; to prepare requires for the 
. most part labor, time, and expense. A 
persons fits himself for taking orders 
when he is at the university: he pre¬ 
pares for an examination by going over 
what he has already learned. 

To fit is said of everything, both in 
. a natural and a moral sense: to qualify 
is used only in a moral sense. Fit is 
• employed mostly for acquirements 
which are gained by physical exertions; 
c qualify for those which are gained by 
23 


intellectiial exertion: a youth fils him¬ 
self for a mechanical business by work¬ 
ing at it;^ a youth qtmlifics himself for 
a profession by following a particular 
course of studies. 

See also Expedient; Prepared¬ 
ness; Bight. 

Fit, Suit, Adapt, Accommodate, Ad¬ 
just.—Fit signifies to make or be fit. 
Suit signifies to make or be suitMe 
(see Agree). Adapt, from aphis, fit, 
signifies to make fit for a specific pur¬ 
pose. Accommodate signifies to make 
commodious. Adjust signifies to make 
a thing just as it is desired to be. 

To jit, in the transitive sense, is to 
make of like proportions, so that one 
thing may join with another as it 
ought: as to fit one board to another; 
to fit clothes to the body: to suU is 
to make things agreeable to one an¬ 
other, and is mostly applied to moral 
objects: as to suit one’s actions or 
language to the occasion. 

Fit may likewise be figuratively ap¬ 
plied to moral objects, in the sense of 
making one object fit for another, as 
to fit a person by his education for a 
particular walk of life; to fit the mind 
for the reception of truth. 

In the transitive sense these words 
have precisely the same distinction: as 
the shoe fits, or fits the foot, which is 
made to the same size; tilings suit 
which agree in essential qualities or 
produce an agreeable effect when 
placed together; as furniture is made 
to suit. 

In the moral sense, the fitness of 
things is what we term just, right, or 
decent: that which suits falls in with 
our ideas and feelings. 

To adapt is a species of fitting; to ac¬ 
commodate is a species of suiting; both 
applied to the moral actions of con¬ 
scious beings. Adaptation is an act of 
the judgment; accommodation is an 
act of the will; we adapt by an exercise 
of discretion; we accommodate by a 
management of the humors: an adapta¬ 
tion does not interfere with our inter¬ 
ests; but an accofmnodaiion always 
supposes a sacrifice: we adapt our lan¬ 
guage to the understandings of our 
hearers; we accommodate ourselves to 
the humors of others. The mind of 
an infinitely wise Creator is clearly 
evinced in the world by the univers^ 
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culaptalion of means to their ends: a 
spirit of accommodaiwn Is not merely 
a characteristic of politeness: it is of 
sufficient importance to be ranked 
among the Christian duties. 

Acmmrrmdate and adjust are both ap¬ 
plied to the affairs of men which require 
to be kept, or put, in right order: but 
the former implies the keeping as well 
as putting in order; the latter simply 
the putting in order. Men accomrncy- 
date each other, that is, make things 
commodious for one another; but they 
adjust things either for themselves or 
for others. Thus they accommodate 
one another in pecuniary matters’ or 
they adjust the ceremonial of a visit. 
Accommodate likewise always supposes 
a certain sacrifice or 3deiding on the 
part of the person accommodating for 
the convenience of the person aCccym- 
modated. On this ground we may say 
that a difference is either accommodated 
or adjusted; for it is accommodated, 
inasmuch as the parties yield to each 
other so as to make it commodious to 
bdth: it is adjusted, inasmuch as that 
which was wrong is set right, 

FITTED. See Competent. 

FIX, Fasten, Stick. Fix is a 
generic term; fasten, i, e., to make 
fast, and stick, i, c,, to make to stick, 
are but inodes of fixing: we fix what¬ 
ever we make to remain in a given situ¬ 
ation; we fasten if we fix it firmly; we 
stick when we fix a thing by means of 
sticking. A post Is fixed in the ^ound; 
it is fastened to a wall by a nail; it is 
stuck to another board by means of 
glue. Shelves are fixed: a horse is 
fastened to a gate; bills are stuck. 
What is fixed may be removed in vari¬ 
ous ways: what is fastened is removed 
by main force: what is stuck must be 
separated by contrivance. 

See also Firm. 

Fix, Settle, Estahlish. — Fix, in Latin 
fixi, perfect of figo, signifies simply to 
make to keep its place. Settle, from 
J^iglo-Saxon sell, seat, allied to Mt, 
signifies to make to sit or be at rest. 
Estahlish, from the Latin stahilis, signi¬ 
fies to make stable. 

Fix is the general and indefinite 
term: to settle and establish are to fix 
strongly. Fix and settle are applied 
either to material or spiritual objects, 
<isiablish only to r^ral objects, A post 


may be fixed in the ground iji any 
manner, but it requires time for it to 
settle. A person may either fix him¬ 
self, settle himself, or estohlish himself: 
the first case refers simply to his taking 
up his abode or choosing a certain spot; 
the second refers to his permanency of 
stay; and the third to the business 
which he raises or renders permanent* 

The same distinction exists between 
these words in their further application 
to the conduct of men. We may fij: 
one or many points, important or un¬ 
important—^it is a mere act of the will; 
we settle many points of importance— 
it is an act of deliberation; thus we 
fix the day dud hour of doing a thing; 
we settle the affairs of our family: so. 
likewise to fix is properly the act of 
one; to settle may be the joint act of 
many; thus a parent fixes on a busi¬ 
ness? for his child, or he settles the mar¬ 
riage contract with another parent. 

To fix and settle are personal acts, 
and the objects are mostly of a private 
nature: but establish is an indirect 
action, and the object mostly; of a 
public nature: thus we fix our opinions; 
we settle our minds: or we are in¬ 
strumental in establishing laws* institu¬ 
tions, and the like. It is- much to be 
lamented that any one should remain 
unsettled in his faith; and still more 
so, that the best form of faith is not 
universally established. 

Fix, Determine, Settle, Limit .—^To 
fix is here the general term; to deter-- 
mine (see Decide); to settle (see Pre¬ 
ceding); to limit (see Bound), are 
here modes, of fixing. They all denote 
the acts of conscious agents, but differ 
in the object and circumstances of the 
action; we may fix any object by any 
means and to any point; we may fix 
material objects or spiritual objects; 
we may either by means of our senses 
or our* thoughts; but we can determine 
only by means of our thoughts. To 
fix, in distinction from the rest, is said 
in regard to a single point or a,line; 
but to determine is always said of one 
or more points or a whole: we fix 
where a thing shall begin; but we 
determine where it shall begin and 
where it shall end, which way and 
how far it shall go, and the like: thus, 
we may fix our eye upon a star, or we 
fix our minds upon_a particular branch 
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of astronomy; but we determine the 
distance of the heavenly bodies, or the 
specific ^avity of bodies, and the like, 
upon philosophicai principles. 

So in respect to other objects, to fix 
is a positive and immediate act; as 
to fix the day, hour, or minute, etc.; 
to determine requires consideration; as 
to determine times and seasons, or 
modes of doing things, and the like. 

Determine is to settle as a means to 
the end; we commonly determine all 
subordinate matters in order to settle a 
matter finally: thus, the determination 
of a single cause will serve to settle all 
other differences. The determination 
respects the act of the individual who 
fixes certain points and brings them to 
a term; the settlement respects simply 
the conclusion of the affair or the 
termination of all dispute and ques¬ 
tion. 

To determine and limit both signify 
to fix boundaries; but to determine or 
fix a term to a thing respects such 
boundaries or terms as are formed by 
the nature of things: to limit is the 
act of a conscious agent; a question is 
determined by removing the doubt; 
the price is limited by law, or the com¬ 
mand of the magistrate, or the agree¬ 
ment of the parties. 

FIXED. See Firm. 

FLAG, Droop, Languish, Pine. 
Flag comes from a Teutonic base fouad 
in Anglo-Saxon flacor, flying, roving, 
and Icelandic flaka, originally an imi¬ 
tative syllable found in flap, flicker, 
etc.; it means here to be weary after 
roving, to cease to rove, etc. Droop 
(see FaeIj). To languish is to be¬ 
come or continue languid (see Faint). 
Pine, Middle English pinen, to suffer, 
more frequently to torment (from 
Anglo-Saxon pin, borrowed from Latin 
pcena, pain, penalty), means to languish 
with suffering. 

In the proper application nothing 
flags but that which can be distended 
and made to flutter by the wind, as 
the leaves of plants when they are in 
want of water or in a weakly condition; 
hence figuratively the spirits are said 
to flag: nothing is said to droop but 
that the head of which flags or drops; 
the snow-drop droops, and flowers will 
generally droop from excess of drought 
or heat: the spirits in the same manner 


are said to droop, which expresses more 
than to flag; the human body also 
droops when the strength fails: lan^ 
guish is a still stronger expression than 
droop, and is appheable principally to 
persons; some languish in sickness, 
some in prison, and some in a state 
of distress: to pine is to be in a state 
of wearing pain which is mostly of a 
mental nature; a child may pine when 
absent from all its friends and sup¬ 
posing itself deserted. 

FLAGITIOUS. See Heinous. 

FLAGRANT. See Heinous. 

FLAME, Blaze, Flash, Flare, 
Glare. Flame, in Latin fiamma, from 
the Greek to bum, signifles the 

luminous exhalation emitted from fire. 
Blaze, Anglo-Saxon hhese, torch, signi¬ 
fies a fiame blown up, that is, an ex¬ 
tended flame: flash comes from Middle 
English flaschen, to dash, Icelandic flas, 
a swift rushing, and refers to a sudden 
rush of light. Flare is only a variant 
of Swedish flasa, to burn violently. 
Flash and flare, which are but varia¬ 
tions of flame, denote different species 
of flame; the former, a sudden flame, 
the second, a dazzling, unsteady /ame. 
Glare, Anglo-Saxon gl^, amber, is pos¬ 
sibly allied to glass; it refers to a sharp 
and shining flight, a strong flame, that 
emits a strong light: a candle burns 
only by flame, paper commonly by a 
blaze, gunpowder by a flash, a torch 
by a flare, and a conflagration by a 
glare, 

FLAT, Level. Flat is a Scandina¬ 
vian word of imcertain origin. Level, 
in all probability from libella and libra, 
a balance, signifies the evenness of a 
balance. Flat is said of a thing with 
regard to itself: it is opposed to the 
round or protuberant; level, as it re¬ 
spects another thing; it is opposed to 
the uneven: a country is fiat which has 
no elevation; a country is level as con¬ 
trasted with that which is mountain¬ 
ous, or a wall is level with the roof of 
a house when it rises to the height of 
the roof. ^ 

In the moral application they differ 
too widely to render comparison neces¬ 
sary. 

See also Insipid. 

FLATTER. See Adulate. 

FLATTERER, Sycophant, Para¬ 
site. Flatterer (see Adulate). Syco- 
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pJmnif in Greek ’ signified 

originally -an informer on the matter 
of figs, but has now acquired the mean¬ 
ing of an obsequious and servile per¬ 
son. Parasite^ in Greek Trapacriroy, 
from wapd and corn or meat, 

originally referred to the priests who 
.attended feasts, but it is now applied 
to a hanger-on at the tables of the 
S^^eat. 

The flatterer is one w-ho flatters by 
words; the sycophant and parasite is 
therefore always a flatterer, and sofiie- 
thing more, for the sycophant adopts 
every mean artifice by which he can 
ingratiate liimself, and the parasite 
mils to every degradation and servile 
compliance by which he can obtain 
ins base purpose. These terms differ 
more in the object than in the means, 
the former having general purposes of 
favor, and the latter particular and 
still lower purposes to answer. Cour¬ 
tiers may be sycophants in order to be 
well with their prince and obtain pre¬ 
ferment; but they are seldom parasites, 
who are generally poor and in want 
of a meal. 

FLAVOR. See Taste. 

FLAW. See Blemish. 

FLAY. See Skin. 

FLFRTING, See Temtorahy. 

FLFETNESS. See Quickness. 

FLEXIBLE, Pliable, Pliant, Sub¬ 
tle. Flexible, in Latin flaxibilis, from 
ectere, to bend, signifies able to be 
ent. Pliable signifies able to be plied 
or folded: pliant signifies literally ply¬ 
ing, bending, or folding. Supple, in 
French souple, comes from Latin sup- 
plicem (accusative), in the old sense 
of bending under; compare supplicate. 

Flexible is used in a natural or moral 
sense; pliable, in the familiar sense 
only; pliant, in the higher and moral 
application only: what can be bent 
in any degree as a stick is flexible; 
what can be bent as wax, on folded 
cloth, is pliable. Supple, whether 
in a proper or a figurative sense, is an 
excess of pliability; what can be bent 
backward and forward, like osier twig, 
is supple. 

In the moral applica cion, flexible is 
indefinite both in degree and applica¬ 
tion; it may be greater or less in point 
of degree; whereas pliant supposes* a 
great degree of pliability, and supple¬ 


ness a great degree of pliancy or pliabil¬ 
ity; it applies Hkewise to the outward 
actions, to the temper, the resolution, 
or the principles;^ but pliancy is ap¬ 
plied to the principles or the conduct 
dependent upon, those principles; sup¬ 
pleness, to the outward actions and 
beha\uor only. A temper is Jiexible^ 
which yields to the entreaties of others; 
the person or character is pliant when 
it is formed or moulded easily at the 
will of another; a person is supple who 
makes his actions and his manners 
bend according to the varying humors 
of another: the first belongs to one 
in a superior station who yields to the 
wishes of the applicant; the latter two 
belopg to equals or inferiors who yield 
to tne influence of others. Flexibility 
is frequently a weakness, but never a 
vice; it always consults the taste of 
others, sometimes to its own incon¬ 
venience and often in opposition to 
its judgment; pliancy is often both a 
weakness and a vice: it always yields 
for its o\vn pleasure, though not always 
in opposition to its sense of right and 
wrong: suppleness is always a vice, but 
never a weakness; it seeks its Rati¬ 
fication to the injury of another by* 
flattering his passions. Flexibility is 
opposed to firmness, pliancy to steadi¬ 
ness, suppleness to rigidity. 

FLICKERING. See Lambent. 

FLIGHT. See Situation. 

FLIGHTINESS. See Lightness. 

FLIMSY- See Superficial. 

FLOAT. See Waft. 

FLOATING. See Unfunded. 

FLOURISH, Thrive, Prosper. 
Flourish, in French fleurir, flarissant, 
Latin floresco, or fl-oreo, from flos, a 
flower, is a figure of speech borrowed 
from the action of flowers which ^ow 
in full vigor and health. Thrive is a 
Scandinavian word from a root signi¬ 
fying to seize, meaning to seize for 
one^s self, hence to prosper. Prosper, 
in Latin prosper, prosperus, com¬ 
pounded of pro and spes, hope, signifies 
to be agreeable to the hopes. 

To flourish expresses the state of 
being that which is desirable: to thrive 
the process of becoming so. In the 
proper sense, flourish and thrive are 
applied to vegetation: the former to 
that which is full grown, the latter to 
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that which is in ttie act of growing: 
the oldest trees are said to flourish 
which put forth their leaves and fruits 
in full vigor; young trees thrive when 
they increase rapidly toward their full 
growth. 

Flourish and thrive are taken like- 
wise in the moral sense; prosper is 
employed only m this sense; flourish 
is said either of individuals or of com¬ 
munities of men; thrive and prosper 
only of individuals. To flourish is to 
be in full possession of powers, physi¬ 
cal, intellectual, and incidental: an 
author flourishes at a certain period; 
an institution flourishes;^ literature or 
trade flourishes; a nation flourishes. 
To thrive is to carry on one^s concerns to 
the advantage of one^s circumstances; 
it is a term of familiar use for those 
who gain by positive labor: the in¬ 
dustrious tradesman thrives. To pros¬ 
per is to be already in advantageous 
circumstances: men prosper who ac¬ 
cumulate wealth agreeably to their 
wishes and beyond their expectations. 

FLOW, Stream, Gush. For the 
derivation of flow see Arise. Stream 
is, in Anglo-Saxon, stream, from a root 
signifying to flow. Gush comes from 
a Teutonic root and is allied to Ice¬ 
landic gjiota, to pour. 

Flow is here the generic term: the 
other two are specific terms, express¬ 
ing different modes: water may flow 
either in a large body or in a long, but 
narrow course; the stream, in a long, 
narrow course only: thus, waters flow 
in seas, rivers, rivulets, or in a small 
pond; they stream only out of spouts 
or small channels: they flow gently or 
otherwise; they stream gently; but 
they gush with violence: thus, the 
blood flows from a wound which comes 
from it in any manner; it streams 
from a wound when it runs, as it were, 
in a channel; it gushes from a wound 
when it runs with impetuosity and in 
as large quantities as the cavity admits. 

See also Arise . 

FLUCTUATE, Waver. Fluctuate, 
in Latin fluctuatus, participle of fluctu^ 
are, from fluctus, a wave, signifies to 
move backward and forward like a 
wave. Waver comes from Anglo-Saxon 
wcefre, restless, wandering; it is not, 
however, the same word as wave, which 
is allied to wag^ 


To fluctuate conveys the idea of 
strong agitation; to waver, that of 
constant motion backward and for^ 
ward: when applied in the moral sense, 
to fluctuate designates the action of 
the spirits or the opinions; to waver 
is said only of the will or opinions: he 
who is alternately merry and sad in 
quick succession is said to be fluctuat¬ 
ing; or he who has many opinions in 
quick sucee^on is said to fluctuate; 
but he who cannot form an opinion 
or come to a resolution is said to 
waver. 

See also Wag. 

FLUENT. See Voluble. 

FLUID, Liquib, Liquidate. Fluid, 
from fluere, to flow, signifies that which 
from its nature flows; liquid, from li- 
quere, to be clear, signifies that which 
is melted. These words may be em¬ 
ployed as epithets to the same objects; 
but they have a distinct office which 
they derive from their original mean¬ 
ing: when we wish to represent a 
thing as capable of passing along in a 
stream or current, we should denomi¬ 
nate it a fluid; when we wish to repre¬ 
sent it as passing from a congealed 
to a dissolved state, we should name 
it a liquid; water and air are both 
represented as fluids from their general 
property of flowing through certain 
spaces; but ice, when thawed, becomes 
a liquid and melts; melted lead is also 
termed a liquid: the humors of the 
animal body and the juices of trees 
are fluids; what we drink is a liquid, 
as opposed to what we eat, which is 
solid. We liquidate an obligation or 
debt when we settle it or pay it off* 

FLUTTER. See Palpitate. 

FLYING-MACHINE, See Aib- 

CRAFT. 

FOE. See Enemy. 

FCETUS. See Embryo. 

FOIBLE. See Imperfection. 

FOIL. See Defeat. 

FOLKS. See People. 

FOLLOW, Succeed, Ensue. Fol¬ 
low comes from Anglo-Saxon folgian. 
Succeed is compounded of Latin std}, 
next, and cedere, to go, meaning to go 
after. Ensue comes from French suivre» 
Latin sequi, to follow. 

Follow and succeed are said of persons 
and things; ensue, of things only: foh 
low^ in respect of persons, denotes the 
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going in order, in a trace or line; me- 
cmd denote the going or being in the 
same place immediately after another: 
many persons may follow one another 
at the same time; but only one in¬ 
dividual properly succeeds another. 
Follow is taken literally for the motion 
of the physical body in^ relation to 
another; succeed is taken in the moral 
sense for xaking the place of another: 
people foUow one another in a pro- 
cession^ or one follows another to the 
grave; a king succeeds to a throne, 
or a son succeeds to the inheritance of 
his father. To follow may also be to 
go in the same course,"though.not at 
the same time, as co follow a person 
to the grave in the sense of dying after 
him: to succeed is always to go in the 
place of another, whether living or 
dead, as one minister of state succeeds 
another, or a son succeeds his father. 

Persons may follow things, but 
things only succeed things: as to follow 
a rule or follow a course of conduct. 

To folloWy in relation to things, is 
said either simply of the order in which 
they go or of such as go by a connec¬ 
tion between them; to succeed implies 
simply to take the place after another; 
to emtee is to follow by a necessary con¬ 
nection: as in a natural tempest one 
wave of the sea follows another in 
rapid succession, so in the moral tem¬ 
pest of political revolutions one mad 
convulsion is quickly succeeded by an¬ 
other: nothing can ensue from popular 
commotions but bloodshed and misery. 
Follow^ is used in general propositions; 
ensvs is used in specific cases: sin and 
misexy follow each other as cause and 
effect; quarrels too often ensue from 
the conversations of violent men who 
differ either in religion or politics. 

FolloWj Pursue. —The idea of going 
after any object in order to reach or 
obtain it is common to these terms, 
but xmder different circumstances: to 
f ollow a person is mostly with a friendly 
intention; to -pursue (see Continue), 
with a hostile intention: a person fol¬ 
lows his fellow-traveller whom he wishes 
to overtake; the officers of justice pur¬ 
sue the criminal whom they wish to 
apprehend; so likewise the huntsmen 
and hunters follow the dogs in the 
chase; the dogs pursue the hare. 

In application to things, follow is 


taken more in the passive, and pursue 
more in the actix^e sense: a ma'n follows 
the plan of another, and pursues his 
own plan; he follows his inclinations, 
and pursues an object. 

Followj Imiiate.^ — Folloto (see above). 
Imitate is in Latin imiiatus^ participle 
of imiiare^ from a root also found in 
imago. 

Both these terms denote the regulat¬ 
ing our actions by something that offers 
itself to us or is set before us; but 
we follow that which is either internal 
or external; we imitate that only which 
is external: we either follow the dic¬ 
tates of our own minds or the sugges¬ 
tions of others; but we imitate the 
conduct of others: in regard to external 
objects, we follow either a rule or an 
example; but we imitate an example 
only: we follow the footsteps of our 
forefathers; we imitate their virtues 
and their perfections: it is advisable 
for young persons as closely as possible 
to follow the good example of those 
who are older and wiser than them¬ 
selves; it is the bounden duty of every 
Christian to imitate the example of 
our blessed Saviour to the utmost of 
his. power. 

To follow and imitate may both be 
applied to that which is good or bad: 
the former to any action, but the 
latter only to the behavior or the mode 
of doing anything: we may follow a 
person in his career of virtue or vice; 
we imitate his gestures, tone of voice, 
and the like. 

Follower, Adherent, Partisan. —A foh 
lower is one who follows a person gen* 
erally; and adherent is one who adheres 
to his cause; a partisan is tlae follower 
of a party; the follower follows either 
the person, the interests, or the prin¬ 
ciples of any one; thus the retinue of 
a nobleman, or the friends of a states^ 
man, or the friends of any man^s opin¬ 
ions, may be styled his followers; out 
the adherent is that kind of follower 
who espouses the interests of another, 
as the adherents of Charles I.: a, follower 
follows near or at a distance; but the 
adherent is always near at hand; the 
partisan hangs on or keeps at a certain 
distance; tlae follower follows from vari¬ 
ous motives; the adherent adheres from 
a personal motive; the partisan, from 
a partial motive: Charles I. had as 
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many adherents as he had follow&rs; 
the rebels had as many partisans as 
they had adherents, 

FOLLY, Foolery. Folly is the ab¬ 
stract of foolish, and characterizes the 
thing; foolery, the abstract of fool, 
and characterizes the person: we may 
commit an act of folly without being 
chargeable with weakness or folly; but 
none are guilty of fooleries who are not 
themselves fools, either habitually or 
temporarily: yoxmg people are perpetu¬ 
ally committing follies if not under 
proper control; fashionable people lay 
aside one foolery only to take up another. 

FOND. See Affectionate; Amo¬ 
rous; Indulgent. 

FONDLE. See Caress; Dally. 

FOOD, Diet, Regimen. Food, An¬ 
glo-Saxon foda, signifying what one 
eats, comes from a root which appears 
in Latin panis, bread (English pantry), 
pasture, etc., p in Latin corresponding 
to / in the Teutonic languages, as in 
pater and father, pedem and foot Diet, 
from diaLraoj, to live medicinaUy, sig¬ 
nifies any particular mode of living. 
Regimen, in Latin regimen, from rego, 
signifies a system or practice by rule. 

All these terms refer to our ’living, 
or that by which we live: food is here 
the general term; the others are specific. 
Food specifies no circumstances; what¬ 
ever is taken to maintain life is food: 
diet is properly prescribed or regular 
food: it is the hard lot of some among 
the poor to obtain with difficulty food 
and clothing for themselves and their 
families; an attention to the diet of 
children is an important branch of 
their early education. Food is an un¬ 
qualified term applicable to either 
man or beast; diet is applied to man 
only, not merely to individuals in the 
limited sense, but to the species in the 
sense of their daily and regular food. 
Food has also a figurative application 
which diet has not. 

Diet and regimen are both particular 
modes of living; but the former re¬ 
spects the quality of food, the latter 
the quantity as weU as quality: diet is 
confined to modes of taking nourish¬ 
ment; regimen often respects the ab¬ 
stinence from food, bodily exercise, and 
whatever may conduce to health: diet 
is generally the consequence of an im¬ 
mediate prescription from a physician, 


and during the period of sickness; regi¬ 
men commonly forms a regular part 
of a man^s system of living: diet is in 
certain cases of such importance for 
the restoration of a patient that a single 
deviation may defeat the best medi¬ 
cine; it is the misfortune of some people 
to be troubled with diseases from which 
they cannot get any exemption but by 
observing a strict regimen. 

FOOL, Idiot, Buffoon. Fool comes 
from Latin/oZZfs, a wind-bag, sai&folles, 
puffed cheeks. Idiot comes from the 
Greek l^Ldoryg, signifying either a private 
person or one that is rude and unskilled 
in the ways of the world. Buffoon comes 
from French houffer, to puff. 

The fool is either naturally or arti¬ 
ficially a fool; the idiot is a natural/ooZ; 
the buffoon is an artificial/ooZ: whoever 
violates common sense in his actions 
is a fool; whoever is imable to act ac¬ 
cording to common sense is an idiot; 
whoever intentionally violates common- 
sense is a buffoon. 

See also Ninny. 

Foolhardy, Adventurous, Rash, — Fool¬ 
hardy signifies having the hardihood 
of a fool. Adventurous signifies ready 
to venture. Rash comes from a Ger¬ 
manic root signifying quick, sudden. 

Foolhardy expresses more than the 
adventurous, and adventurous than rash. 
The foolhardy man ventures in defiance 
of consequences: the adventurous man 
ventures from a love of the arduous and 
the bold; the rash man ventures for 
want of thought: courage and bold¬ 
ness become foolhardikood when they 
lead a person to rim a fruitless risk; 
an adventurous spirit sometimes leads 
a man into unnecessary difficulties; 
but it is a necessary accompaniment of 
greatness. There is not so much de¬ 
sign, but there is more violence and 
impetuosity in than in fool- 

hardihood: the former is the conse¬ 
quence of an ardent temper which wOl 
admit of correction by the infiuence of 
the judgment; but the latter compre¬ 
hends the perversion of both the wiU 
and the judgment. An infidel is fool¬ 
hardy, who risks his future salvation 
for the mere gratification of his pride; 
Alexander was an adventurous prince 
who delighted in enterprises in propor¬ 
tion as they presented difficulties; he 
was likewise a rash orince, as 
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evinced by his Jumping into the river 
Cydnus while he was hotj and by his 
leaping over the wail of OxydracsB 
and exposing himself singly to the 
attack of the enemy. 

FOOLISH. See Irratioxau; Sim¬ 
ple, 

FOOTSTEP. See Mark. 

FOPPISH. See Finical. 

FORBEAR. See Abstain. 

FORBID, Prohibit, Interbict. 
The /or in forhidj like the German 
per, is negative, signifying to bid not 
to do. The pro in prohibit, and inter 
in interdict, have both a similarly neg¬ 
ative sense: the former verb, from ha- 
here, to have, signifies to have or hold 
that a thing shall not be done, to re¬ 
strain from doing; the latter, from 
dicere, to say, signifies to say that a 
thing shall not be done. 

Forbid is the ordinary term; pro¬ 
hibit is the judicial term; interdict the 
moral term. To forbid is a direct and 
persG'uaJ act; to prohibit is an indi¬ 
rect action that operates by means of 
extended influence: both imply the ex¬ 
ercise of power or authority by any 
person; but the former is more ap¬ 
plicable to the power of private per¬ 
sons, and the latter to the authority 
of government. A parent forbids his 
child marrying when he thinks proper: 
the government prohibits the use of 
spirituous liquors. Interdict is a species 
of forbidding applied to more serious 
oncems, as to interdict the use of any 
yne strong drink. To forbid or inter¬ 
dict is opposed to command; to pro- 
hihit, to allow. As nothing is forbidden 
to Chiistians which is good and just 
in itself, so nothing is commanded that 
is hurtful and unjust. As no one is 
p^Jttihhited in our own country from 
writing that which can SBid to the 
improvdSient of mankind, so on the 
other hand he is not allowed to indiilge 
Ms private malignity by the publica¬ 
tion of injurious personalities. 

Fcnrhid and interdict, as personal acts, 
are properly applicable to persons only, 
but by an improper application are ex¬ 
tended to things; prohibit, however, in 
the general sense of restraining, is ap¬ 
plied with equal propriety to tMngs as to 

E arsons: shameforhids us doing a thingp 
fcw, authority, and the like, prohibit 
See also Ban. 


FORCE, Violence. Both th^ 
terms imply an exertion of strengths 
but the former in a much less degree 
than the latter. Force (see Compel) 
is ordinarily employed to supply the 
want of a proper will; violence, in Latin 
moleniia, from vis, and the Greek, /Sea, 
strength, is used to counteract an op¬ 
posing will. The arms of justice must 
exercise force in order to bring offenders 
to a proper account; one nation exer¬ 
cises violence against another in the act 
of carr^fing on war. Force is mostly 
conformable to reason and equity; vio- 
lence is always resorted to for the at¬ 
tainment of that which is unattain¬ 
able by law. AH who are invested 
with authority have occasion to use 
force at certam times to subdue the 
imruly will of those who should sub¬ 
mit: violence and rapine are inseparable 
companions; a robber could not sub¬ 
sist by the latter without exercising 
the former. 

In an extended and figurative ap<« 
plication to things, these terms convey 
the same general idea of exerting 
strength. That is said to have force 
that acts with force; and that to have 
violence that acts with violence. A 
word, an expression, or a remark has 
force or is forcible; a disorder, a passion, 
a sentiment, has violence or is violent. 
Force is always something desirable; 
violence is always something hurtful. 
We ought to listen to arguments which 
have force in them; we endeavor to 
correct the violence of all angry pas¬ 
sions. 

See also Energy; Power; Strain. 

FORCIBLE. See Cogent. 

FOREBODE. See Augtjr. 

FORECAST. See Foresight. 

FOREFATHERS, Progenitors, 
Ancestors. Forefathers signifies our 
fathers before us, and includes our im¬ 
mediate parents. Progenitors, from 
pro and gignere, to beget, signifies those 
begotten before us, exclusive of our 
immediate parents. Ancestors, con¬ 
tracted from antecessors, or those going 
before, is said of those from whom we 
are remotely descended. Forefathers is 
a partial and familiar term for the pre¬ 
ceding branches of any family. 

Progenitors is a higher term in the 
same sense applied to families of dis- 
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tinction: we speak of the forefathers 
of a peasant, but the .progenitors of a 
nobleman. 

Forefathers and progenitors^ but par¬ 
ticularly the latter, are said mostly 
of individuals, and respect the regular 
line of succession in a family; ancestors 
is employed collectively as well as in¬ 
dividually and regards simply the order 
of succession: we may speak of the 
'ancestors of a nation as well as of any 
particular person. 

forego: See Give Up; Waive. 

FOREGOING. See Antecedent. 

FOREIGN. See Extraneous. 

FOREIGNER. See Stranger. 

FORERUNNER, Precursor, Mes¬ 
senger, HARBmGER. Forerunner and 
precursor signify literally the same 
thing, namely, one runni? g before; but 
the term/orerunner is properly applied 
only to one who runs before to anj’' 
spot to communicate intelligence; and 
it is figuratively applied to things which 
in their nature, or from a natural con¬ 
nection, precede others; precursor is 
only employed in fhis figurative sense: 
thus imprudent speculations are said 
to be the forerunners of a man^s ruin; 
the ferment which took place in men^s 
minds was the precursor of the revo¬ 
lution. 

ill signifies literally one bear¬ 

ing messages: and harbinger, from the 
Old French herherger. Old JHigh Ger¬ 
man heri-berga, from Aen, an army, and 
bergan, to shelter, signified, one who 
provided a shelter for an army. Both 
terms are employed for persons: but 
the messenger states what has been 
or is; the harbinger announces what is 
to be*. Our Saviour was the messenger 
of glad tidings to all mankind: the 
prophets were the harbingers of the 
Messiah. A messenger may be em¬ 
ployed on different offices; a harbinger 
IS a messenger who acts in a specific 
office. The angels are represented as 
messengers on different occasions. John 
the Baptist was the harbinger of our 
Saviour, who prepared the way of the 
Lord, They are both applied figura¬ 
tively to other objects. 

FORESIGHT, Forethought, Fore¬ 
cast, Premeditation. Foresight^ from 
seeing before, and forethought^ from 
thinking beforehand, denote the simple 


act of the mind in seeing a thing be¬ 
fore it happens: forecast^ from casting 
the thoughts onward, signifies coming 
at the knowledge of a thing beforehand 
by means of calculation: premeditaiion^ 
from meditate, signifies obtaining the 
same knowledge by force of meditating, 
reflecting deeply. Foresight and /are- 
ikought are general and indefinite teinns; 
we employ them on either ordinary or 
extraordinary occasions; hut forethought 
is, of the two, the most familiar term; 
forecast and pretnediiaiion, mostly in 
the latter case: all business requires 
foresight; state concerns require /ors- 
cast; foresight and forecast respect what 
is to happen; they are the operations 
of the mind in calculating futurity: 
premeditation re5?pects what is to be 
said or done; it is a preparation of 
the thoughts and designs for action: 
by foresight and forecast we guard 
against evils and provide for contin¬ 
gencies; by premeditation we guard 
against errors of conduct. A man be¬ 
trays his want of foresight who does 
not provide against losses in trade; 
he shows his want of forecast who does 
not provide against old age; he shows 
his want of premeditation who acts or 
speaks on the impulse of the moment: 
the man, therefore, 'who does a wicked 
act without premeditation lessens his 
guilt. 

FOREST, Chase, Park, ai'e all 
habitations for animals of veneiy; but 
the forest is of the first magnitude 
and importance, it being a franchise 
and the property of the king; the chase 
and park may be either public or pri¬ 
vate property. The forest is so formed 
of wood, and covers such an extent of 
ground, that it may be the haunt of 
wild beasts; of this description are the 
forests in Germany: the chase is an 
indefinite and open space that is al¬ 
lotted expressly for the c^iase of partic¬ 
ular animals, such as deer; the park 
is an enclosed space that serves for 
the preservation of domestic animals. 

FORETELL, Predict, Prophesy, 
Prognosticate. To foretell is com¬ 
pounded of fore and tell; predict comes 
from prcB,^ before, and Hicere, to say; 
prophesy, in French prophitiser, Latin 
propheiiso, Greek 7rpo(;>rjT7jg, from 
Latin pro, before, and fpr\}xi, to speak, 
meaning to speak before the event, con^. 
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weys the same idea; ‘prognosticate^ from 
the Greek Trpoytyv^Kuv, to know be¬ 
forehand, to bode or imagine to one's 
self beforehand, denotes the action of 
feeling or knowing, rather than speak¬ 
ing of things to come. 

Foretell is the most general in its 
sense and familiar in its application; 
we may foretell common events, al¬ 
though we cannot predict or prophesy 
anything important: to foretell is an 
ordinary gift; one foretells by a simple 
calculation or guess: to predict and 
prophesy are extraordinary gifts; one 
predicts by a supernatural power, real 
or supposed; one prophesies hy means 
of inspiration. Men of discernment 
and experience easily foretell the events 
of undertakings which faU under their 
notice. The priests among the hea¬ 
thens, like the astrologers and conjur¬ 
ers of more modern times, pretended 
to predict events that affected nations 
and empires. The gift of prophecy was 
one among the number of the super¬ 
natural gifts commimicated to the 
primitive Christians by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Prediction, as a noun, is employed 
for both the verbs foretell and predict; 
it is, therefore, a term of less value 
than prophecy. We speak of a predic¬ 
tion being verified and a prophecy ful¬ 
filled: the predictions of almanac- 
makers respecting the weather are as 
seldom verified as the prophecies of 
visionaries and enthusiasts are ful¬ 
filled respecting the death of princes 
or the affairs of governments. 

To prognosticate is an act of the 
understanding; it is guided by out¬ 
ward symptoms, as a rule; it is only 
etimulated, and not guided, by out¬ 
ward objects; a physician prognosti¬ 
cates the crisis of a disorder by the 
symptoms discoverable in the patient. 

FORFEITURE. See Finu. 

FORGE. See Invejnt. 

FORGETFUUNESS, Oblivion, 
forgetfulness characterizes the person 
or that which is personal; oblivion, the 
state of the thing: the former refers 
to him who forgets, the latter to that 
which is forgotten: we blame a person 
for his forgetfulness; but we sometimes 
bury things in oblivion. 

See also Amnesia. 

FORGIVE, Absolve, Pakdon, Re¬ 


mit. Forgive, Anglo-Saxon forgefan. 
compounds of the privative for and 
gif an, Modern English give, and par¬ 
don (see Excuse) both signify not to 
give the punishment that is due, to 
relax from the rigor of justice in de¬ 
manding retribution, ^ Forgive is the 
familiar term; pardon is adapted to the 
serious style. Individuals forgive one 
another personal offences;'they pardon 
offences against law and morals: the 
former is an act of Christian charity: 
the latter an act of clemency: the 
former is an act that is confined to no 
condition; the latter is peculiarly the 
act of a superior. He who has the 
right of being offended has an oppor¬ 
tunity of forgiving the offender; he 
who has the authority of punishing 
the offence may pardon. 

Pardon, when compared with re¬ 
mission, is the consequence of offence; 
it respects principally the person of¬ 
fending; it depends upon him who is 
offended; it produces reconciliation 
when it is sincerely granted and sin¬ 
cerely demanded. Remission is the 
consequence of the crime; it has more 
particular regard to the punishment; 
it is granted by either the prince or the 
magistrates; it arrests the execution 
of justice. Remission, like pardon, is 
peculiarly applicable to the sinner 
with regard to his Maker. Absolution 
is taken in no other sense: it is the 
consequence of the fault or the sin, 
and properly concerns the state oi 
the culprit; it properly loosens him 
from the tie with which he is bound; 
it is pronounced either by the civil 
judge or by the ecclesiastical minister; 
and it re-establishes the accused or the 
penitent in the rights of innocence. 

FORGOTTEN. See Bygone. 

FORLORN. See Forsaken. 

FORM, Figure, Conformation. 
Form, in Latin forma, signifies properlj^’ 
the life within which gives shape and 
individuality to anything. Figure sig¬ 
nifies the image feigned or conceived. 
Conformation, in French conformation, 
in Latin conformatio, from conform, sig¬ 
nifies the image disposed or put to¬ 
gether. 

Form is the generic term; figure and 
conformation are special terms. The 
form is the work either of nature or 
art: it results from the arrangement of 
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tlie parts: the figure is the work of 
design: it includes the general con¬ 
tour or outline: the conformation in¬ 
cludes such a disposition of the parts 
of the body as is adapted for perform¬ 
ing certain functions. Form is the 
property of every substance; and the 
artificial form approaches nearest to 
perfection as it is most natural; the 
^ure is the fruit of the imagination; it 
is the representation of the actual/orm 
that belongs to things; it is more or 
less just as it approaches to the form 
of the thing itself: conformation is 
said only with regard to animal bodies; 
nature renders it more or less suitable 
according to the accidental concurrence 
of physical causes. The erect form of 
man is one of the distinguishing marks 
of his superiority over every other 
terrestrial being: the human figure 
when wen painted is an object of ad¬ 
miration: the turn of the mind is 
doubtless influenced by the conforma-- 
tion of the organs. A person’s form is 
said to be handsome or ugly, common 
or imcommon, his figure to be correct 
or incorrect; a conformation, to be 
good or bad. Heathens have wor¬ 
shipped the Deity under various/orms: 
mathematical figures are the only true 
figures with which we are acquainted: 
the craniologist afiects to judge of 
characters by the conformation of the 
skull. 

Form and figure are used in a moral 
application, although conformation is 
not. We speak of adopting a form of 
faith, a form of words, a form of godli¬ 
ness; cutting a showy, a dism^, or 
ridiculous figure. 

Form, Fashion, Mould, Shape .—^To 
form is to put into a form, which is 
here as before the generic term: to 
fashion is to put into a particular or 
distinct form; to mould is to put into 
a set form; to shape is to form simply 
as it respects the exterior. As every¬ 
thing respects a form when it receives 
existence, so to form conveys the idea 
of producing. When we wish to repre¬ 
sent a thing as formed in any distinct 
or remarkable way, we may speak of 
it as fashioned. God formed man out 
of the dust of the ground; He fashioned 
him after His own image. When we 
wish to represent a thing as formed 
according to a precise rule, we should 


say it was moulded; thus the habits 
of a man are moulded at the will of a 
superior. When we wish to represent 
a thing as receiving the accidental 
qualities which distinguish it from 
others, we talk of shaping it: the potter 
shapes the clay; the milliner shapes 
a bonnet; a man shapes his actions to 
the humors of another. 

See also Make. 

Form, Compose, Constitvie. — Farm is 
a generic and indefinite term, signify¬ 
ing to give a for7n. To compose and 
constitute are modes of forming. These 
words may be employed either to 
designate modes of action or to char¬ 
acterize things. Things may be formed 
either by persons or things; they are 
composed and constituted only by con¬ 
scious agents: thus persons/orm things, 
or things form one another: thus we 
form a circle, or the reflection of the 
light after rain forms a rainbow. Per¬ 
sons compose and constitute: thus a 
musician composes a piece of music, or 
men constitute laws. 

To form, in regard to persons, is 
simply to put into a form; to compose 
is to put together into a form; and to 
constitute is to make to stand together 
in a form; to form, therefore, does not 
qualify the action: one forms a thing 
without defining how, whether at once 
or by degrees, whether with one or 
several materi^; to compose and con¬ 
stitute are both modes of forming by 
the help of several materials, with de¬ 
vice and contrivance; compose is said 
of that which only requires to be put 
together; constitute, of that to which 
a certain degree of stability must be 
given. God formed man, man forms 
a cup or a vessel; he composes a book: 
he constitutes offices, bodies politic, and 
the like. 

When employed to characterize 
things, form signifies simply to have a 
form, be it either simple or complex; 
compose and constitute are said only 
of those things which have complex 
forms; the former as respecting the 
material, the latter the essential parts 
of an object: thus we may say that an 
object forms a circle, or a semicircle, 
or the segment of a circle: a society 
is composed of individuals; but law 
and order constitute the essence of so¬ 
ciety: so letters and syllables compose 
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a word; but sense is essential to cory~ 
stitiUe a word. 

Form, Ceremony^ RUSy Obsermnce.— 
Form (see above). Ceremony , in Latin 
ceremonia, signifies a formal celebra¬ 
tion. Rite, Latin ritm, means a going, 
a way, a way of doing, from a root ri, 
meaniiig to flow, to move. Observance 
signifies tbe thing observed, from Latin 
ohservarBy to heed, to observe. 

All these terms are employed with 
regard to particular modes of action 
in civil society. Form is here, as in 
the preceding sections, the most gen¬ 
eral in its sense and application;^ cere- 
rmmyy ritCy and observance are particular 
kinds of fornij suited to particular oc¬ 
casions. Form, in its distinct applica¬ 
tion, respects all determinate modes of 
acting and speaking that are adopted 
by society at large in every trans¬ 
action of life; ceremony respects those 
forms of outward behavior which are 
made the expressions of respect and 
deference; rite and observance are ap¬ 
plied to national ceremonies in matters 
of religion. A certain/orm is requisite 
for the sake of order, method, and de¬ 
corum, in every social matter, whether 
in affairs of state, in a court of law, 
in a place of worship, or in the private 
intercourse of friends. So long as dis¬ 
tinctions are admitted in society, and 
men are agreed to express their senti¬ 
ments of rejgard and respect to one an¬ 
other, it will be necessary to preserve 
the ceremonies of politeness which have 
been established. Administering oaths 
by the magistrate is a necessary form 
in law; kissing the king's hand is a 
ceremony practiced at court. 

As far as forruy ceremoniesy ritesy and 
observances respect religion, the first is 
used in the most univer^ and un¬ 
qualified sense in respect to rehgion 
generally or any particular form: the 
second may be said either of an individ¬ 
ual or a community; the third only 
of a community; and the last, more 
properly, of an individual either in 
public or in private. There can be no 
religion without some /orm, but there 
may be different forms which are 
equally good. Every country has 
adopted certain rites foxmded upon its 
peculiar religious faith, and prescribed 
certain observances by which individ-l 
iials can make a public profession of I 


I their faith; baptism is one rite of 
initiation into the Christian church; 
kneeling at prayer is a ceremony^ 
prayer itself is an observance. 

Formal, Ceremonious, Ceremonial .— 
Formal and ceremonious, from form and 
ceremony, are either taken in an in¬ 
different sense with respect to what 
contains form and ceremony, or in a 
bad sense, expressing the excess of 
form and ceremony. A person expects 
to have a formal dismissal before he 
considers himself as dismissed; people 
of fashion pay one another ceremonioi^ 
visits, by way of keeping up a distant 
intercourse. 

Ceremonial is employed in the sense 
of appertaining to prescribed c<S7*c- 
monies; and formal implies appertain¬ 
ing to pr^cribed forms in public mat¬ 
ters, as formal communications from 
one government to another; it is the 
business of the church to regulate the 
ceremonial part of religion. 

Ceremonious was formerly used in 
the same sense as ceremonial. 

Formal, in the bad sense, is opposed 
to easy: ceremonious, to the cordial. A 
formal carriage prevents a person from 
indulging himself in the innocent famili¬ 
arities of friendly intercourse; ceremo¬ 
nious carriage puts a stop to all hos¬ 
pitality and kindness. Princes, in 
their formal intercourse with one an¬ 
other, know nothing of the pleasures 
of society; cererrwmious visitants give 
and receive entertainments without 
tasting any of the enjoyments which 
flow from the reciprocity of kind offices* 

FORMER. See ANTjBJCEDENT. 

FORMERLY, In Times Past or 
Oed Times, Days of Yore, Anciently 
or Ancient Times. Formerly sui)poses 
a less remote period than in times past: 
and that less remote than in days of 
yore and anciently. The first two may 
be said of what happens within the 
age of man; the last two are extended 
to many generations and ages. Any 
individual may use the word for7nerly> 
with regard to himself: thus, we en¬ 
joyed our health better formerly than 
now. An old man may speak of timeo 
‘pcLst, as when he says he does not en¬ 
joy himself as he did in times past^ 
Old times, days of yore, and anciently are 
more applicable to nations than to in¬ 
dividuals; and all these express differ- 
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ent degrees of remoteneas. With re¬ 
spect to our present period, the age 
of Queen Elizabeth may be called old 
times; the days of Alfred, and, still 
later, the days of yore: the earliest 
period in which Britain is mentioned 
may be termed ancient times. 

See also Once. 

FORMIDABLE, DREAnFuii, Tek- 
HiBLE, Shocking. Formidable is ap¬ 
plied to that which is apt to excite fear 
(see Appbehend). Dreadful, to what 
is calculated to excite dread; terrible 
(see Ailakm), to that which excites ter¬ 
ror; and shocking (from Middle English 
shokken, to jolt) is applied to that 
which violently shakes or agitates (see 
Agitate) . The formidable acts neither 
suddenly nor violently; the dreadful 
may act violently but not suddenly: 
thus the appearance of an army may 
be formidable; but that of a field of 
battle is dreadful. The terrible and 
shocking act both suddenly and vio¬ 
lently; but the former acts both on 
the senses and on the imagination, the 
latter on the moral feelings: thus, the 
glare of a tiger's eye is terrible; the 
unexpected news of a friend's death is 
shocking, 

FORSAKE. See Abandon. 

FORSAKEN, Forlobn, Destitute. 
To be forsaken is to be deprived of the 
company and assistance of those we 
have looked to; to be forlorn, Anglo- 
Saxon forloren (German verloren), past 
participle of forleosan, to lose entirely, 
signifying lost, is to be forsaken in time 
of difficulty, to be without a guide in 
an unknown road; to be destitute, from 
the Latin destitutus, from Latin de, 
away, and staMere, to place, meaning 
taken away from, is to be deprived of 
the first necessaries of life. To be for¬ 
saken is a partial situation; to be for¬ 
lorn and destitute is a permanent con¬ 
dition. We may be forsaken by a 
fellow-traveller on the road; we are 
forlorn when we get into a deserted 
path with no one to direct us; we are 
destitute when we have no means of 
subsistence, nor the prospect of ob¬ 
taining the means* It is particularly 
painfiil to be forsaken by the friend 
of our youth and the sharer of our 
fortunes; the orphan who is left to 
travel the road of life without counsel¬ 
lor or friend is, of all others, in the most 


forlorn condition; if to this be ddded 
poverty, his misery is aggravated by 
his becoming destitute, 

FORSWEAR, Perjure, Sitbobn. 
Forsivear is Anglo-Saxon; perjure is 
Latin; the prepositions/or and per are 
both privative, and the 'words signify 
literally to swear contrary to the truth; 
this is, however, not their only distinc¬ 
tion: to forswear is applied to all Muds 
of oaths; to perjure is employed only 
for such oaths as have been adminis¬ 
tered by the civil magistrate. A sol¬ 
dier forswears himself who breaks his 
oath of allegiance by desertion; and a 
subject forswears Mmseh who takes an 
oath of allegiance to his sovereign 
which he afterward violates; a man 
perjures himself in a court of law who 
swears to the truth of that wMch he 
knows to be false. Forswear is used 
only in the proper sense: perjure may 
be used figuratively with regard to 
lover's vows; he who deserts his mis¬ 
tress to whom he has pledged his affec¬ 
tions is a perjured man. 

Forswear and perjure are the acts of 
individuals; suborn, from the Latin sub, 
secretly, and omare, to adorn, to en¬ 
rich, meaning to enrich secretly, to 
bribe, and hence to make to forswear; 
a, perjured man has all the guilt upon 
himself; but he who is suborned shares 
his guilt with the suborner, 

FORTIFY. See Strengthen. 

FORTITUDE. See Courage. 

FORTUITOUS. See Fortunate. 

FORTUNATE, Lucky, Fortuitous, 
Prosperous, Sucgessfuu. Fortunate 
signifies having fortune (see Chance). 
Lucky is the adjective corresponding 
to hick, which is not found in Anglo- 
Saxon, but is a late borrowing from 
Dutch and German. (Compare Ger¬ 
man Glilck,) Fortuitous, from fors, 
chance, signifies according to chance. 
Prosperous (see Flourish), Success¬ 
ful signifies full of success, enabled to 
siLCceed, 

The fortunate and lucky are both ap¬ 
plied to that which happens without 
the control of man; but the latter, 
which is a collateral term, describes 
the capricious goddess Fortune in her 
most freakish humors, while fortunate 
represents her in her more sober mood: 
in other words, the fortunate is more 
according to the ordinary course of 
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things; the lucky is something sudden, 
unaccountable, and singular: a circum¬ 
stance is said to be fortunate which 
turns up suitably to our purpose; it 
is said to be lucky when it comes upon 
us unexpectedly, at the moment that 
it is wanted: hence we speak of a 
man as fortunate in his business and 
the ordinary concerns of life, but lucky 
in the lottery or in games of chance: 
a fortunate year will make up for the 
losses of the past year; a liLcky hit 
may repair the ruined spendthrift’s 
fortune, only to tempt him to still 
greater extravagances. 

Fortunate and lucky are applied to 
particular circumstances of good fort’- 
une and luck, but fortuitous is employed 
only in matters of chance generaUy and 
indifferently. 

Prosperous and successful seem to 
exclude the idea of what is fortuitous, 
although prosperity and success are both 
greatly aided by good fortune. FortU’- 
nate and lucky are applied as much to 
the removal of evil as to the attain¬ 
ment of good; prosperous and successful 
are concerned only in what is good, or 
esteemed as such: we may be fortunate 
in making our escape; we are prosper’- 
om in the acquirement of wealth. For¬ 
tunate is employed for single circum¬ 
stances; prosperous only for a train of 
circumstances; a man may be fortvr- 
nate in meeting with the approbation 
of a superior; he is prosperous in his 
business. Prosperity is extended to 
whatever is the object of our wishes in 
this world; success is that degree of 
prosperity which immediately attends 
our endeavors; wealth, honors, chil¬ 
dren, and all outward circumstances 
constitute prospeni?/; the attainment 
of any object constitutes success: the 
fortunate and lucky man can lay no 
claim to merit, because they preclude 
the idea of exertion; the prosperous 
and successful man may claim a share 
of merit proportioned to the exertion. 

The epithet prosperous may be ap¬ 
plied to those things which promote 
prosperity or ultimate success. 

See also Happy. 

FORTUNE. See Chance. 

FORWARD. See Encourage; On; 
Onward. 

FOSTER, Cherish, Harbor, In¬ 
dulge. . To foster comes from J^^glo- 


Saxon fosior, nourishment, allied to 
foda, food; to cherish, through French 
from Latin earns, dear, is to hold affec¬ 
tion; to harbor, from a harhoi or haven^ 
is to provide with a shelter and protec¬ 
tion; to indulge comes from Latin in- 
dulgere, to be courteous to, of imknown 
origin. These terms are all employed 
here in the moral acceptation, to ex¬ 
press the idea of giving nourishment to 
an object. To foster in the mind is to 
keep with care and positive endeavors; 
as when one fosters prejudices by en¬ 
couraging everything which favors 
them: to cherish in the mind is to hold 
dear or set a value upon; as when one 
cherishes good sentiments by dwelling 
upon them with inw’-ard satisfaction: to 
harbor is to allow room in the mind, 
and is generally taken in the worst 
sense for giving admission to that 
which ought to be excluded; as when 
one harbors resentment by permitting 
it to have a resting-place in the heart: 
to indulge in the mind is to give the 
I whole mind to it, to make it the chief 
source of pleasure: as when one in¬ 
dulges an affection, by making the will 
and the outward conduct bend to its 
gratification. 

FOUL. See Squalid. 

FOUND,- Ground, Rest, Build, 
Found, in French fonder, Latin fundo, 
comes from fundus, the ground, and, 
like the verb ground, properly signifies 
to make firm in the grourtd, to make 
the ground the support. To found im¬ 
plies the exercise of art and contrivance 
in making a support; to ground signi¬ 
fies to lay a thing so deep that it may 
not totter; it is merely in the moral 
sense that they are here considered, 
as the verb to ground with this signifi¬ 
cation is never used otherwise. Found 
is applied to outward, circumstances; 
ground, to what passes inwardly: a man 
founds his charge against another upon 
certain facts that are coma to his 
knowledge; he grounds his belief upon 
the most substantial evidence: a man 
should be cautious not to make any 
accusations which are not wqM founded, 
nor to indulge any expectations which 
are not well grounded: monarchs com¬ 
monly found their claims to a throne 
upon the right of primogeniture; 
Christians ground their hopes of im-* 
mortality on the word of God. 
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To found and ground are said of 
things which demand the full exercise 
of the mental powers; to rest is an 
action of less importance: whatever is 
founded requires and has the utmost 
support; whatever is rested is more by 
the will of the individual; a man 
founds his reasoning upon some un¬ 
equivocal fact; he rests his assertion 
upon mere hearsay. The words/ownd, 
ground, and rest have always an im¬ 
mediate reference to the thing that 
supports; to build has an especial ref¬ 
erence to that which is supported, to 
the superstructure that is raised: we 
should not say that a person founds 
an hypothesis without adding some¬ 
thing, as observations, experiments, 
and the like, upon which it was 
founded; but we may speak of his 
simply building systems, supposing 
them to be the mere fruit of his dis¬ 
tempered imagination; or we may say 
that a system of astronomy has been 
built upon the opinion of Copernicus 
respecting the motion of the earth. 

See also Institute. 

Foundation, Ground, Basis. — Foun¬ 
dation and ground derive their meaning 
and application from the preceding 
article: a report is said to be without 
any foundation which has taken its 
rise in mere conjecture or in some ar¬ 
bitrary cause independent of all fact; 
a man's suspicion is said to be without 
ground which is not supported by the 
shadow of external evidence: un¬ 
founded clamors are frequently raised 
against the measm'es of government; 
groundless jealousies frequently arise 
between families to disturb the har¬ 
mony of their intercourse. 

Foundation and basis may be com¬ 
pared with each other, either in the 
roper or the improper signification: 
oth foundation and basis are the low¬ 
est parts of any structure; but the 
former lies under ground, the latter 
stands above; the foundation supports 
some large and artificially erected pile; 
the basis supports a simple pillar: 
hence we speak of the foundation of 
St. Paul's, and the base or basis of the 
Monument. 

This distinction is likewise preserved 
in the moral application of the terms; 
disputes have too often their founda¬ 
tion in frivolous circumstances; trea¬ 


ties have commonly their basis in some 
acknowledged general principle; with 
governments that are at war pacific 
negotiations may be commenced on 
the basis of the uti possidetis. 

FOUNTAIN. See Spring. 

FOURIERISM. See Socialism. 

FRACTURE. See Rupture. 

FRAGILE, Frail, Brittle. Fragile 
and frail, in French frele, both come 
from the Latin fragilis, signifying 
breakable; but the former is used in 
the proper sense only, and the latter 
more generally in the improper sense: 
man, corporeally considered, is a frag¬ 
ile creature, his frame is composed of 
fra^le materials; mentally considered, 
he is a fragile creature, for he is liable 
to every sort of frailty. 

Brittle comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
breotan, to break, and means breakable; 
but it conveys a stronger idea of this 
quality than fragile: the latter applies 
to whatever wiU break from the effects 
of time; brittle to that which will not 
bear a temporary violence: in this 
sense all the works of men are fragile, 
and, in fact, all sublxmary things; but 
glass, stone, and ice are peculiarly 
denominated brittle. 

FRAGRANCE. See Smell. 

FRAIL, See Fragile. 

FRAILTY, See Imperfection. 

FRAME, Temper, Temperament, 
Constitution* Frame, Anglo-Saxon 
framian, to further, is alhed to from, 
the preposition, and means literally 
the outside of anything; it is also allied 
to fram, meaning strong, and German 
fromm, good; it is applied to man 
physically or mentally, as denoting 
that constituent portion of him which 
seems to hold the rest together; which 
by an extension of the metaphor is 
likewise put for the whole contents, 
the whole body, or the whole mind. 
Temper and temperament, in Latin tern- 
peramentum, from temperare, to govern 
or dispose, signify the particular modes 
of being disposed or organized. Con¬ 
stitution, from constitute or appoint, sig¬ 
nifies the particular mode of being con¬ 
stituted or formed. 

Frame, when applied to the body, is 
taken in its most universal sense; as 
when we speak of the frame being vio¬ 
lently agitated, or the human frame 
being wonderfully constructed: when 
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applied to the mindj it will admit 
either of a general or restricted sig¬ 
nification. which is appli- ^ 

cable only to the mindj is taken in ; 

f enerai or particular state of the in- 
ividual. The frame comprehends 
either the whole body of mental powers 
or the particular disposition of those 
powers in individuals; the temper com¬ 
prehends the general or particular state 
of feeling as well as thinking in the in¬ 
dividual. The mental frame which re¬ 
ceives any violent concussion is liable to 
derangement; it is necessary for those 
who govern to be well acquainted with 
the temper of those whom they govern. 
By reflection on the various attributes 
of the Divine Being, a man may easily 
bring his mind into a, frame of devotion: 
by the indulgence of a fretful, repining 
temper, a man destroys his own peace 
of mind and offends ins Maker. 

Temperament and conatitution mark 
the general state of the individual; the 
former comprehends a mixture of the 
physical and mental; the latter has a 
purely physical application. A man 
with a warm tempera^ment owes his 
warmth of character to the rapid im¬ 
petus of the blood; a man with a deli¬ 
cate emstitution is exposed to great 
fluctuations in his health; the whole 
frame of a new-born infant is peculiarly 
tender. Men of fierce tempera are to be 
found in all nations; men of sanguine 
tempera are more frequent in warm 
climates; the conatitutions of females 
are more tender than those of the male, 
and their frames are altogether more 
susceptible. 

See also Invent. 

FRANK, Candid, Ingenttous, Free, 
Open, Plain. Frank, in French franc. 
Old High German franko, a Frank, 
from a weapon, was originally the name 
of a Germanic tribe which gave its 
name to France; the word signified a 
free-born German, as distinguished from 
those whom the Germans conquered, 
and hence the liberal and fearless man¬ 
ners of the man who calls no man mas¬ 
ter. Candid (for derivation see Can¬ 
did). Ingenuous comes from the Latin 
ingenuua, which signifies literally free¬ 
born, as distinguished from the liberti, 
who were afterward made free: hence 
the term has been employed by a 
figure of speech to denote nobleness of 


birth or character. Free, Anglo^axon 
freo, originally meant dear, and was 
applied to the free-born children of a 
household, distinguished from the child- 
slaves. Compare Latin liheri, free, 
which also meant children. Open (see 
Candid). Plain (see Apparent). 

All these terms convey the idea of a 
readiness to commumcate and be com¬ 
municated with; they are all opposed 
to concealment, but under different 
circumstances. ^ The frank man is un¬ 
der no constraint; his thoughts and 
feelings are both set at ease, and Ms 
lips are ever ready to give utterance 
to the dictates of Ms heart; he has no 
reserve: the candid man has notMng 
to conceal; he speaks without regard 
to self-interest or any partial motive; 
he speaks nothing but the truth: the 
ingenuous man throws off all disguise; 
he scorns all artifice and brings every- 
tMng to light; he speaks the whole 
truth. Frankness is acceptable in the 
general transactions of society; it in¬ 
spires confidence and invites communi¬ 
cation: candor is of peculiar use in 
matters of dispute; it serves the pur¬ 
poses of equity and invites to con¬ 
ciliation: ingemiousness is most wanted 
whnre there is most to conceal; it courts 
favor and kindness by an acknowledg¬ 
ment of that which is against itself. 

Frankness^ is associated with un- 
poHshed maimers, and frequently ap¬ 
pears in men of no rank or education; 
sailors have commonly a deal of frank¬ 
ness about them: candor is the com¬ 
panion of uprightness; it must be ac¬ 
companied with some refinement, as it 
acts in cases where nice discriminations 
are made: ingenuousness is the com¬ 
panion of a noble and elevated spirit: 
it exists most frequently in the un- 
sopMsticated period of youth. Frank¬ 
ness displays itself in the outward be¬ 
havior; we speak of a frank air and 
frank manner: candor displays itself 
in the language wMch we adopt and 
the sentiments we express; we speak 
of a candid statement, a candid reply: 
ingenuousness shows itself in all the 
words, looks, or actions; we speak of 
an ingenuous countenance, an ingenuous 
acknowledgment, an ingenuous answer. 

Free, open, and plain have not so 
Mgh an office as the first three; free 
and open may be taken either in a 
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good, bad, or indifferent sense; but 
seldomer in. the first than in the last 
two senses* 

The frank, free, and open men all 
speak without constraint; but the 
frank man is not impertinent, like the 
free man, nor indiscreet, like the open 
man. The frank man speaks only of 
what concerns himself; the free man 
speaks of what concerns others: a 
frank man may confess his own faults 
or inadvertencies; the free man cor¬ 
rects those which he sees in another: 
the frank man opens his heart from the 
warmth of his nature; the free man 
opens his mind from the conceit of 
his temper, and the open man says 
all he knows and thinks, from the in¬ 
considerate levity of his temper. 

Plainness, the last quality to be here 
noticed, is a virtue which, though of 
the humbler order, is not to be despised: 
it is sometimes employed, like freedom, 
in the task of giving counsel; but it 
does not convey the idea of anything 
unauthorized either in matter or man¬ 
ner. A free counsellor is more ready 
to display his own superiority than to 
direct the wanderer in his way; he 
rather aggravates faults than instructs 
how to amend them; he seems more 
hke a supercilious enemy than a 
friendly monitor: the plain man is free 
from these faults: he speaks plainly 
but truly; he gives no false coloring to 
his speech; it is not calculated to of¬ 
fend, and it may serve for improve¬ 
ment: it is the part of a true friend 
to be plain with another whom he 
sees in imminent danger- A free speaker 
is in danger of being hated; a plain 
dealer must at least be respected. 

FRAUD. See Deceit. 

FRAUDULENT. See Fallacious. 

FRAY. See Quarrel. 

FREAK, Whim. Freak comes from 
Anglo-Saxon free, meaning bold, rash. 
Whim is a^ Scandinavian word, allied 
to Icelandic hvima, to wander with 
the eyes, to be foolish. Freak has more 
of childishness and humor than bold¬ 
ness in it, a whim more of eccentricity 
than of childishness. Fancy and fort¬ 
une are both said to have their freaks, 
as they both deviate most widely in 
their movements from all rule: but 
whims are at most but singular devia¬ 


tions of the.mind from its ordinary and 
even comse. Females are most liable 
to be seized with freaks, which are in 
their nature sudden and not to be cal¬ 
culated upon: men are apt to indulge 
themselves in whims which are in their 
nature strange and often laughable. 
We should call it a freak for a female 
to put on the habit of a male, and so- 
accoutred to sally forth into the streets: 
we term it a whim in a man who takes 
a resolution never to shave himself any 
more. 

FREE, Liberal. In the section 
on Frank, free is considered only as 
it respects communication by words; 
in the present case it respects actions 
and sentiments. In all its accepta¬ 
tions, free is a term of dispraise, and 
liberal that of commendation. To be 
free signifies to act or think at will; 
to be liberal is to act according to the 
dictates of an enlarged heart and an 
enlightened mind. A clown or a fool 
may be free with his money, and may 
squander it away to please his humor 
or gratify his appetite; but the noble¬ 
man and the wise man will be liberal 
in rewarding merit, in encouraging in¬ 
dustry, and in promoting whatever can 
contribute to the ornament, the pros¬ 
perity, and improvement of his country. 

A man who is free in his sentiments 
thinks as he pleases; the man who is 
liberal thinks according to the extent 
of his knowledge. The freethmkmg 
man is wise in Ms own conceit, he de¬ 
spises the opinions of others; the liberal- 
minded tMnks modestly on Ms own 
personal attainments, and builds upon 
the wisdom of others. 

Free, Set Free, Deliver, Liberate .— 
To free is properly to make free, in 
distinction from set free; the first is 
employed in what concerns ourselves, 
and the second in that wMch concerns 
another. A man frees Mmself from an 
engagement; he sets another free from 
Ms engagement: we free, or set our¬ 
selves free, from that wMch has been 
imposed upon us by ourselves or by 
circumstances; we are delivered or lib-- 
erated from that which others have 
imposed upon us; the former from evils 
in general, the latter from the evil of 
confinement. Ifree myself from a bur¬ 
den; I set my own slave free from Ms 
slavery; I deliver another man^s slave 
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from a state of bondage; I Uhercde a 
man from prison. A man frees an 
estate from rent, service, taxes, and 
^ encumbrances; a king sets bis sub¬ 
jects free from certain imposts or trib¬ 
utes, he delivers them from a foreign 
oke, or he liberates those who have 
een taken in war. 

See also Emancipate. 

Free, Familiar.—Free has already 
been considered as it respects words, 
actions and sentiments; in the present 
case it is coupled with familiarity, inas¬ 
much as they respect the outward be¬ 
havior or conduct in general of men 
one to another. To be free is to be dis¬ 
engaged from all the constraints which 
the ceremonies of social intercourse 
impose; to be familiar is to be upon 
the footing of a familiar, of a relative, 
or one of the same family. 

Neither of these terms can be ad¬ 
mitted as unexceptionable; freedom is 
authorized only by particiilar circum¬ 
stances and within certain limitations; 
familiarity sometimes shelters itself 
under the sanction of long, close, and 
friendly intercourse. Free is a term 
of much more extensive import than 
familiar; a man may be free toward 
another in a thousand ways; but he 
IB familiar toward him only in his man¬ 
ners and address. A man who is free 
makes free with everyiihing as if it were 
his own; a familiar man only wants 
to share with another, and to stand 
upon an equal footing in his social 
intercourse. No man can be free with¬ 
out being in danger of infringing upon 
what belongs to another, nor familiar 
without being in danger of obtruding 
himself to the annoyance of others, or 
of degrading himself. 

Free, Exempt.—Free (see preceding 
terms). Exempt, in Latin exemptus, 
from ex, out, and emere, to take, sig¬ 
nifies set out or disengaged from any¬ 
thing. 

The condition and not the conduct 
of men is here considered. Freedom is 
either accidental or intentional; the 
exemption is always intentional; we 
may he free from disorders, or free from 
troubles: we are exempt, that is, ex¬ 
empted by government, from serving 
in the militia. Free is appMed to 
everything from which any one may 
wish to be free; but exempt, on the 


contrary, to those burdens which we 
should share with others: we may be 
free from imperfections, free from in¬ 
conveniences, free from the interrup¬ 
tions of others, but exempt from any 
office or tax. We may likewise be said 
to be exempt from troubles when speak¬ 
ing of these as the dispensations of 
Providence to others. 

Freedom, Liberty. — Freedom, the ab¬ 
stract noun of free, is taken in all the 
senses of the primitive. Liberty, from 
the Latin liber, free, is only t^en in 
the sense of free from external con¬ 
straint, from the action of power. 

Freedom is personal and private; Wb- 
erty is public. The freedom of the city 
is the privilege granted by the city 
to individuals; the liberties of the city 
are the immunities enjoyed by the 
city. By the same rule of distinction 
we speak of the freedom of the will, the 
freedom of manners, the freedom of con¬ 
versation, or the freedom of debate; but 
the liberty of conscience, the liberty of 
the press, the liberty of the subject. 

Freedom serves, moreover, to qualify 
the action; liberty is applied omy to 
the agent; hence we say, to speak or 
think with freedom; but to have the 
liberty of speaking, thinking, or acting. 

Freedom and liberty are Skewise em¬ 
ployed for the private conduct of in¬ 
dividuals toward one another; but the 
former is used in a qualified good sense, 
the latter often in an xmqualified bad 
sense. A freedom may sometimes be 
licensed or allowed; a liberty, if it be 
taken, may be something not agree¬ 
able or allowed, A freedom may be 
innocent and even pleasant; a liberty 
may do more or less violence to the 
decencies of life or the feelings of in¬ 
dividuals. There are little freedoms 
which may pass between youth of dif¬ 
ferent sexes, so as to heighten the 
pleasures of society: but a modest 
woman will be careful to guard against 
any freedoms which may admit of mis¬ 
interpretation, and resent every liberty 
offered to her as an insult. 

FREIGHT, Burden, Cargo, Lad¬ 
ing, Load. Freight is a word which 
has come from Dutch or Low German 
through French into English; it origi¬ 
nally signified the earnings or the hire 
of a ship. Cargo comes through Span¬ 
ish from the Late Latin carricare, to 
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load a car. Lading, from lade, is de-! 
rived from Anglo^axon hladan, to 
heap, to heap together. Load comes 
from Anglo-Saxon lad, a way or jour¬ 
ney, allied to Modem English lead, and 
signifies that which is carried on a 
Journey. Burden, from hear, conveys 
the idea of weight which is borne by 
the vessel. 

A captain speaks of the freight of 
his ship as that which is the object of 
his voyage, by which all who are in¬ 
terested in it are to make their profit; 
he speaks of the lading as the thing 
which is to fill the ship; the quantity 
and weight of the lading are to be 
taken into the consideration: he speaks 
of the cargo as that which goes with 
the ship, and belongs, as it were, to the 
ship; the amount of the cargo is that 
which is first thought of: he speaks 
of the burden as that which his vessel 
will be^; it is the property of the ship 
which is to be estimated. The ship- 
broker regulates the freight: the cap¬ 
tain and the crew dispose of the lading: 
the agent sees to the procuring of the 
cargo: the ship-builder determines the 
burden: the carrier looks to the load 
which he has to carry. 

FRENZY. See Mabness. 

FREQUENT, Resort To, Hatott. 
Frequent comes from Yvojich frequent, in 
Latin frequens, crowded, signifying to 
come in numbers, or come often to the 
same place. Resort comes from Late 
Latin resortere, from re, again, and 
SOTS, a lot, and meant to go to a tri¬ 
bunal, to re-obtain by appeal. Haunt, 
from Old French hanter, is a word 
whose ultimate origin and meaning are 
disputed. 

Freqv^t is more commonly used of 
an individual who goes often to a 
place^ resort and haunt, of a number of 
individuals. A man is said to frequent 
a public place; but several persons 
may resort to a private place: men 
who are not fond of home freqicent 
taverns; in the first ages of Chris¬ 
tianity, while persecution raged, its 
professors used to resort to private 
places for purposes of worship. 

Frequent and resort are indifferent 
actions; but haunt is always used in 
a bad sense. A man may frequent a 
theatre, a club, or any other social 
meeting, innocent or otherwise; people 


from different quarters may resort to 
a fair, a church, or any other place 
where they wish to meet for a com¬ 
mon purpose; but those wrho haunt any 
place go to it in privacy for some bad 
purpose. 

FREQUENTLY. See Commointly; 

FRESH. See New. 

FRET. See Rub. 

FRETFUL. See Captio-ctb; Qbeb- 
ULons; Splenetic. 

FRIENDLY. See Amicable. 

FRIENDSHIP. See Love. 

FRIGHT. See Alarm. 

FRIGHTEN, Intimidate. Be¬ 
tween frighten and intimidate there is 
the same difference as between fright 
(see Alarm) and fear (see Apprehend): 
the danger that is near or before the 
eyes frightens; that which is seen at 
a distance intimidates: hence females 
are oftener frightened and men are of- 
tener intimidated: noises will frighten; 
threats may intimidate: we may run 
away when we are frightened; we waver 
in our resolution when we are intimi¬ 
dated; we fear immediate bodily harm 
when we are frightened; we fear harm 
to our property as well as our persona 
when we are intimidated; frighten, 
therefore, is always appHed to animals, 
but intimidate never. 

See also Overawe. 

FRIGHTFUL. See Fearful. 

FRIGID. See Cool, 

FRIVOLOUS. See Trifling. 

FROLIC, Gambol, Prank. Frolic 
is a Dutch word, allied to German 
froh, merry. Gambol is derived through 
French from Italian gainhaia, a kick, 
Italian garhba, a leg (French jambe), 
from Late Latin gamba, a joint of the 
leg. Prank comes from Middle Eng¬ 
lish pranken, to trim; compare prink, 
to arrange one^s clothes before a. mir¬ 
ror. The frolic is a merry, joyous 
entertainment; the gambol is a dancing, 
light entertainment; the prank is a 
freakish, wild entertainment. Laugh¬ 
ing, singing, noise, and feasting con¬ 
stitute the frolic of the careless mind; 
it belongs to a company; conceit, levity, 
and tridc, in movement, gesture, and 
contrivance, constitute the gambol; it 
belongs to the individual: adventure, 
eccentricity, and humor constitute the 
prank; it belongs to one or many- 
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One has a frolic; one plays a gambol or 
a prank. 

FRONT- See Face. 

FRONTIER. See Border. 

FROWARO- See Awkward. 

FRUGALITY. See Ecoss'cmt. 

FRUITFUL. See Fertile. 

FRUITION. See Enjoymeist:*. 

FRUITLESS. See Vain. 

FRUSTRATE. See Defeat. 

FULFIL, Accomplish;, Realize. 
To fulfil is literally to fill quite full, 
that is, to bring aboutto the wishes 
of a person; acco7nplish is to bring to 
I>erfection, but without reference to 
the wishes of any one; to realize is to 
make real, namely, whatever has been 
aimed at. The application of these 
terms is evident from their explana¬ 
tions: the wishes, the expectations, the 
intentions and promises of an indi¬ 
vidual are appropriately said to be 
fulfilled; national projects, or under¬ 
takings, prophecies, and whatever is 
of general interest are said to be uc- 
complished: the fortune or the pros¬ 
pects of an individual, or whatever 
results successfully from specific efforts, 
is said to be realized: the fulfilment of 
our wishes may be as much the effect 
of good fortune as of design; the ao 
complishment of projects mostly results 
from extraordinary exertion, as the ao 
complishment of prophecies results from 
a miraculous exertion of power; the 
realization of hopes results more com¬ 
monly from the slow process of mod¬ 
erate well-combined efforts than from 
an 3 rthing extraordinary. 

See also Execute; Keep. 

FULL. See Quite. 

FULLY. See Largely. 

FULNESS, Plenitude. Although 
fulness is simply the Anglo-Saxon trans¬ 
lation of Latin plenitude (from plenus, 
full), yet the latter is used either in the 
proper sense to express the state of 
objects that axe full, or in the improper 
sense to express great quantity, which 
is the accompaniment of fulness; the 
former only in the higher style and in 
the improper sense: hence we say in 
th.e fulness of one's heart, in tlae fulness 
of one's joy, or th.e fulness of the God¬ 
head bodily; but the plenitude of power. 


FULSOME, Florid, Ratck. AM 
these words indicate an overgrowth, 
over-development, especially as ap¬ 
plied figuratively to language or man¬ 
ners. Fulsome originally meant over 
full, indicating a fulness of growth— 
animal or vegetable growth—offensive 
to the taste. It is now almost obso¬ 
lete except as applied figuratively to 
speech, to refer to exaggerated flatte^ 
or over-demonstrative affection. Florid^ 
iroTcxflarem (accusative), flower, means 
literally flowery, and is applied figura^- 
tively to speech, but it has different 
connotations; it refers simply to the 
elaborate and ornamental phraseol¬ 
ogy without the suggestion of flattery 
or demonstrativeness. Rank, Anglo- 
Saxon rank, strong, proud, like ful- 
soTne, applies to coarse, luxuriant 
growth, and by extension to a kind of 
speech—as when we say ‘^rank flat¬ 
tery"—^with an emphasis upon offen¬ 
siveness. 

FUNCTION. See Office. 

FUNDED. See Unfunded. 

FUNERAL, Obsequies. Funeral is 
in Latin funus, a burial; the term /w- 
neral, therefore, denotes the ordinary 
solemnity which attends the consign¬ 
ment of a body to the grave. Obse¬ 
quies, from Latin ob, near, and sequi, 
to follow, means literally following the 
corpse, and refers to funerals attended 
with more than ordinary solemnity. 

We speak of the funeral as the last 
sad office which we perform for a friend; 
it is accompanied by nothing but by 
mourning and sorrow: we speak of 
obsequies as the greatest tribute of 
respect which can be paid to the person 
of one who was high in station or pub¬ 
lic esteem: the funeral, by its fre¬ 
quency, becomes so familiar an object 
that it passes by unheeded; obsequies 
which are performed over the remains 
of the great attract our notice from 
the pomp and grandeur with which 
they are conducted. 

FURIOUS. See Violent. 

FURNISH. See Provide. 

FURNITURE. See Goods. 

FURROW. See Trench. 

FURY. See Anger; Madness. 

FUTILE. See Trifling. 
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GABBLE. See Jabber. 

GAIN, Profit, Emolument, Lucre. 
Gain signifies in general what is gained 
(see Acquire; Get). Profit (see Ad¬ 
vantage). Emolument, from emoliri, 
from e, out, and moliri, to work, signi¬ 
fies to work out or get by workmg. 
Lucre is in Latin lucrum,, gain. 

Gain is here a general term, the 
other terms are specific: the gain is 
that which comes to a man; it is the 
fruit of his exertions, or agreeable to 
his wish: the profit is that which ac¬ 
crues from the thing. Thus, when ap¬ 
plied to riches, that which increases 
a man’s estate is his gains; that which 
flows out of his trade or occupation is 
his profits; that is, they are his gains 
upon dealing. Emolument is a species 
of gain from labor, or a collateral gain; 
of this description are a man’s emolvr- 
ments from an office: a man estimates 
his gains by what he receives in the 
year; he estimates his profits by what 
he receives on every article; he esti¬ 
mates his emoluments according to the 
nature of the service which he has to 
perform: the merchant talks of his 
gains, the retail dealer of his profits, 
the placeman of his emoluments. 

Gain and profit are also taken in an 
abstract sense; lucre is never used 
otherwise; but the latter always con¬ 
veys a bad meaning; it is, strictly 
speaking, unhallowed gain: an im¬ 
moderate thirst for gain is the vice of 
men who are always calculating profit 
and loss; a thirst for lucre deadens 
every generous feeling of the mind. 

Gain and profit may be extended to 
other objects, and sometimes opposed 
to each other; for as that which we 
gain is what we wish only, it is often 
the reverse of profitable. 

GAIT. See Carriage. 

GALL. See Rub. 

GALLANT, Beau, Spark. These 
words convey nothing respectful of the 
person to whom they are applied; but 
the first, as is evident from its deri¬ 


vation, has something in it to recom¬ 
mend it to attention above the others: 
as true valor is ever associated with 
a regard for the fair sex, a gallant 
man will always be a gallant when he 
can render a female any service; some¬ 
times, however, his gallantries may be 
such as to do them harm rather than 
good: insignificance and effeminacy 
characterize the beau or fine gentleman; 
he is the woman’s man—the humble 
servant to supply the place of a lackey: 
the spark has but a spark of that fire 
which shows itself in impertinent puer¬ 
ilities; it is applicable to youth who are 
just broke loose from school or college 
and eager to display their manhood. 

See also Brave. 

GAMBOL. See Frolic. 

GAME. See Play. 

GAMESOME. See Playful. 

GANG. See Band. 

GAP. See Breach. 

GAPE, Stare, Gaze. Gape is a 
Scandinavian word meaning to look 
with an open or wide mouth. Stare, 
Anglo-Saxon starian, is allied to sta, 
the root of stand, station, statue, etc.; 
and signifies to look with fixed eyes. 
Gaze, Middle English gasen, is a Scan¬ 
dinavian word meaning to look at 
earnestly. 

Gape and stare are taken in a bad 
sense, the former indicating the aston¬ 
ishment of gross ignorance, the latter 
not only ignorance, but impertinence: 
gaze is taken always in a good sense, 
as indicating a laudable feeling of as¬ 
tonishment, pleasure, or curiosity: a 
clown gapes at the pictures of wild 
beasts which he sees at a fair; an im¬ 
pertinent fellow stares at every woman 
he looks at, and stares a modest woman 
out of countenance: a lover of the fine 
arts will gaze with admiration and de¬ 
light -at the productions of Raphael 
or Titian; when a person is stupefied 
by affright he gives a vacant stare: 
those who are filled with transport ga^ 
on the object of their ecstasy. 

GARNER, Deposit, Hoard Gar- 
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ner comes from Latin granaria, a place 
in wMcIi the grain (granmn) is gath¬ 
ered. Deposit is derived from^ deposi- 
tus, the past participle of Latin depo- 
nerCj to lay down. Hoard comes from 
Anglo-Saxon kordj from a root signify¬ 
ing to hide. These v-ords have ^ in 
common the general idea of gathering 
and stowing away^ but^ they differ 
widely in their application.^ In one 
sense garner is synonymous with gather, 
which see. It signified originally to 
gather and put away the grain^ and 
is used figuratively always with a dis¬ 
tinct and poetic reminiscence of ^ its 
original meaning. Deposit emphasizes 
not the gathering, but the putting 
away; it is given a special application 
nowadays in business. A deposit of 
money is a sum of money paid down 
against a debt that may be incurred, 
or simply the putting away of money 
in a bank. Hoard adds to the idea of 
gathering and stowing away the special 
suggestion of hiding secretly, A miser 
hoards his money; selfish people, in 
time of war, hoard foodstuffs, etc. 

GARNISH, Trim. Garnish, Old 
French garnis, comes from Old High 
German wamon, to defend one^s seif, 
to provide one^s self with. It shares 
with trim the general idea of adorn¬ 
ing by the addition of something ex¬ 
ternal, especially of small and pretty 
decorations; but it has now a some¬ 
what more limited application than 
trim. We speak of garnishing when 
we wish to refer especially to an 
ephemeral and perishable trimming. 
We garnish dishes served at the table, 
for instance; we may speak of garnish¬ 
ing a room with flowers. Trim is used 
in this connection, but it is extended 
to refer to all sorts of ornamental ad¬ 
ditions, including those of a more per¬ 
manent nature—as trimming a hat, a 
dress, etc. It is a less dignified word 
than adorn and its synonymes (see 
^oen), with which it has something 
in common. 

GARRULOUS. See Talkative, 

GASCONADE. See Vaunt. 

GASP. See Paupitatb. 

GATHER, CoiiiiECT. To gather is 
in Anglo-Saxon gaderian, to bring 
things together, from the root also | 
found in together. To collect (see As¬ 
semble) annexes also the idea of bind¬ 


ing or forming into a whole; we gather 
that which is scattered in different 
parts: thus stones are gathered into a 
heap; vessels are collected so as to 
form a fleet. Gathering is a mere act 
of necessity or convenience; collecting 
is an act of design or choice: we gather 
apples from a tree, or a servant gathers 
books from off a table; the antiquarian 
collects coins, and the Dibliomaniac col¬ 
lects rare books. 

See also Gabneb. 

GAUDY. See Showy. 

GAUNT. See Haggarb. 

GAY. See Cheerful; Showy. 
GAYETY. See Glee. 

GAZE, See Gape. 

GENDER, Sex. Gerider, in Latin 

S s, signifies properly a genus, or 
. Sex comes from Latin sexus, 
^‘Was it originally 'division,’ from se- 
care, to cut?” (Skeat.) Gender is 
that (hstinction in words wMch marks 
the distinction of sex in things; there 
are, therefore, three genders, but only 
two sexes. By the inflections of worcfe 
is denoted whether things are of this 
or that sex or of no sex. The genders, 
therefore, are divided in grammar into 
masculine, feminine, and neuter; and 
animals are divided into male and 
female sex, 

GENERAL, Untvebsal. The gen- 
eral is to the universal what the part is 
to the whole. What is general includes 
the greater part or number; what is 
universal includes every individual or 
part. The general rule admits of many 
exceptions; the universal rule admits 
of none. Human government has the 
general good for its object; the govern¬ 
ment of Providence is directed to uni¬ 
versal good. General is opposed to par¬ 
ticular, and universal to individual. A 
scientific writer will not content him¬ 
self with general remarks when he has 
it in his power to enter into particu¬ 
lars; the universal complaint which we 
hear gainst men for their pride shows 
that in every individual it exists to a 
greater or less degree. It is a general 
opinion that women are not qualified 
for scientific pursuits, but many fe¬ 
males have proved themselves honor¬ 
able exceptions to this rule: it is a 
universal principle that children ought 
to honor their parents; the intention 
of the Creator in this respect is mani- 
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iest,ed in such a variety of forms as whose politeness is a recommendation 
to admit of no question. to him wherever he goes. 

See also Public. GENTILE, Heathen, Pagan. The 

GENERALLY. See Commonly. Jews comprehended all strangers under 
GENERATION, Age. Generation the name of Goim, nations or gentiles: 
is said of the persons who live during among the Greeks and Romans they 
any particular period; and age is said were designated by the name of bar- 
of the period itseK. barians. By the name gentile tvas un- 

Those who are born at the same derstood especially those who were not 
time constitute the generation; that of the Jewish religion,^ including, in 
period of time which comprehends the the end, even the Christians. Some 
age of man is the age: there may, there- learned men pretend that the Gentiles 
fore, be many generations spring up in were so named from their having only a 
the course of an age; a fresh generation natural law, and such ^ they imposed 
is springing up every day, winch in the on themselves, in opposition to the Jews 
course of an age pass away and are and Christians, who have a positive re- 
succeeded by fresh generations. We vealed law to which they are obliged to 
consider man in his generation as to the submit. Heathen, Anglo-Saxon kmthen^ 
part which he has to perform. We meant originally a dweUer on the heath; 
comider the age in which we live as to pagan comes from Latin pagus, village, 
the manners of men and the events of and means a dweller in the yillage, be- 
nations. cause when Constantine banished idol- 

See also Race. aters from the towns they repaired to 

GENEROUS. See Beneficent. the villages, and secretly adhered to 
GENIUS. See Inteul-ect; Taste, their religious worship, whence they 
GENTEEL, Polite. Genteel, in were termed by the Christians of 
French gentil, Latin gentilis, signifies the fourth century Pagani, which was 
literally one belonging to the same translated literally into the German 
family, or the next akm to whom the heidener, a villager or worshipper in the 
estate would fall if there were no chil- field. Be this as it may, it is evident 
dren; hence by an extended application that the word pagan is in our Ian- 
it denoted to be of a good family, guage more applicable than heathen to 
Polite (see Civil). the Greeks, the Romans, and the culti- 

Gentility respects rank in Mfe; polite- vated nations who practiced idolatry; 
ness, the refinement of the mind and and, on the other hand, heathen is more 
outward behavior. A genteel education properly employed for rude and un¬ 
is suited to the station of a gentleman; civilized people who worship false gods, 
a polite education fits for polished so- The Gentile does not expressly be- 
ciety and conversation, and raises the lieve in a Divine Revelation; but he 
individual among his equals. There either admits of the truth in part or 
may be without poZfieness, and is ready to receive it: the heathen 

vice versd, A person may have genteel adopts a positively false system that 
manners, a genteel carriage, a genteel is opposed to the true faith: the pagan 
mode of living as far as respects his is a species of heathen, who otetinately 
general relation with society; but a persists in a worship which is merely 
polite behavior and a polite address, the fruit of his own imagination. The 
which may qualify bim for every rela- heathens and pagans are Gentiles; but 
tion in society and enable him to shine the Gentiles are not all either heathens 
in connection with aU orders of men, is or pagans, Confucius and Socrates^ 
independent of either birth or wealth; who rejected the plurality of gods, and 
it is in part a gift of nature, although the followers of Mohammed, who adore 
it is to be acquired by art. His equi- the true God, are, pmperly speaking, 
page, servants, house, and furniture Gentiles, The worshippers of Jupiter, 
may be such as to entitle a man to Jimo, Minerva, and all the deities of 
the name of genteel, although he is the ancients are termed pagans. The 
wanting in all the forms of real good- worshippers of Fo, Brahma, Xaca, and 
breeding; while fortune may sometimes all the deities of savage nations axe 
frown upon the polished gentleman, termed heathens. 
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The Gentiles were called to the true 
faith, and obeyed the call: many of 
the illustrious pagans would have 
doubtless done the same had they en¬ 
joyed the same privilege: there are to 
this day many heathens who reject this 
advantage, to pursue their own blind 
imaginations. 

GENTLE, Tame. Gentleness lies 
rather in the natural disposition; tame- 
Tiess is the effect either of art or cir¬ 
cumstances, Any unbroken horse may 
be gentle^ but not tame; a horse that is 
broken in will be tame, but not always 
gentle. Gentle, as before observed (see 
Genteel), signifies literally well-bom, 
and is opposed either to the fierce or 
the rude: tame is allied to Latin do- 
Tnare, to tame, whence daunt is also 
derived, and is opposed either to the 
wild or the spirited. Animals are in 
general said to be gentle who show a 
disposition to associate with man and 
conform to his will; they are said to 
be tame if, either by compulsion or 
habit, they are brought to mix with 
human society. Of the first descrip¬ 
tion there are individuals in almost 
every species which are more or less 
entitled to the name of gentle; of the 
latter description are many species, as 
the dog, the sheep, the hen, and the 
like. 

In the moral application, gentle is 
always employed in the good, and tame 
in the bad, sense: a gentle spirit ne^s 
no control, it amalgamates freely mth 
the will of another; a tame spirit is 
without any will of its own; it is alive 
to nothing but submission; it is per¬ 
fectly consistent with our natural lib¬ 
erty to gentleness, but tameness 

is the accompaniment of slavery. The 
same distinction marks the use of these 
words when applied to the outward 
conduct or the language: gentle be¬ 
speaks something positively good; tame 
bespeaks the want of an essential good: 
the former is allied to the kind, the 
latter to the abject and mean qualities 
which naturally flow from the compres¬ 
sion or destruction of energy and will 
in the agent. A gentle expression is 
devoid of all acrimony and serves to 
turn away wrath: a tame expression is 
devoid of all force or energy, and ill 
calculated to inspire the mind with any 
feeling whatever. In giving counsel 


' to an irritable and conceited temper 
it is necessary to be gentle: tame ex- 
I pressions are nowhere such striking de- 
I formities as in a poem or an oration. 

! See also Soft. 

GENUINE. See Intrinsic. 

GERM, Bud, Embryo, Seed. These 
words all indicate the original or rudi¬ 
mentary state of a living organism—> 
either animal or plant. Germ and seed 
represent the first beginnings, as it 
were, of life; embryo and hud, an early 
stage of development. Germ is a word 
of doubtful origin, probably allied to 
the root ger in gerere, to bear; it sig¬ 
nifies that portion of an organic being 
which is capable of developing into the 
likeness of that from which it sprang. 
Seed, from Anglo-Saxon sawan, to sow, 
indicates that portion of a plant which 
is sown in the ground, and from which 
the new plant springs; it is the germ 
of the plant with a protective covering. 
Embryo, Greek ifi^pvov, Greek Iv and 
jSpvov, neuter of the present participle 
of fSpvBtv, to be fuU, to swell out. It 
refers to the first stage of new animal 
life. Bud, Middle English hvdde, is 
not found in Anglo-Saxon. It refers 
to the first stage of a new flower or 
the group of new leaves folded together 
in a hard little bundle, as it were. 

GESTICULATION, See Action, 

GESTURE. See Action. 

GET, Gain, Obtain, Procure. To 
get signifies simply to cause to have or 
possess; it is generic, and the rest spe¬ 
cific: to gain is to get the thing one 
wishes or that is for one*s advantage; 
to obtain is to get the thing aimed at 
or striven after: to procure, from pro, 
for, and curare, to care, to care for, is 
to get the thing wanted or sought for. 

Get is not only the most general in 
its sense, but in its application; it may 
be substituted in almost every case for 
the other terms, for we may say to get 
or gain a priae, to get or obtain a reward, 
to get or procure a book; and it is also 
employed in numberless familiar cases, 
where the other terms would be less 
suitable, for, what this word gains in 
familiarity it loses in dignity: hence 
we may with propriety talk of a ser¬ 
vant's getting some water, or a person 
getting a book off a shelf or getting 
meat from the butcher, with number- 
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less similar cases in which the other 
terms could not be employed without 
losing their dignity. Moreover, get is 
promiscuously used for whatever comes 
to the hand, whether good or bad, 
desirable or not desirable, sought for 
or not; but gain^ obtain, and procure 
always include either the wishes or the 
instrumentality of the agent, or both 
together. Thus a person is said to get 
a cold or a fever, a good or an ill name, 
without specifying any of the circum¬ 
stances of the action; but he is said to 
gain that approbation which is grati¬ 
fying to his feelings; to obtain a recom¬ 
pense w^hich is the object of his exer¬ 
tions; to 'procure a situation which is 
the end of his endeavors. 

The word gain is peculiarly appli¬ 
cable to whatever comes to us fortui¬ 
tously; what we gain constitutes our 
good fortune; we gain a victory or we 
gain a cause; the result in both cases 
may be independent of our exertions. 
To obtain and procure exclude the idea 
of chance, and suppose exertions di¬ 
rected to a specific end: but the former 
may include the exertions of others, 
the latter is particularly employed for 
one’s own personal exertions. A per¬ 
son obtains a situation through the 
recommendation of a friend: he pro¬ 
cures a situation by applying for it. 
Obtain is hkewise employed only in that 
which requires particular efforts, that 
which is not immediately within our 
reach; procure is applicable to that 
which is to be got with ease, by the 
simple exertion of a walk, or of asking 
for. 

GHASTLY* See Hideous* 

GHOST. See Vision". 

GHOSTLY. See Spikituous* 

GIBE. See Scoff. 

GIDDINESS. See Lightness. 

GIFT, Present, Donation. Gift is 
derived from Anglo-Saxon gifan, to 
give (the hard g sound being due to 
Scandinavian influence), in the sense of 
•v7hat is communicated to another gra¬ 
tuitously of one’s property. Present is 
derived from to present, signifying the 
thing presented to another. Donation^ 
in French donation, from^ the Latm do- 
nare, to present or give, is a species of 
gift. 

The gift is an act of generosity or 


condescension; it contributes to the 
benefit of the receiver: the present is 
an act of kindness, courtesy, or respect; 
it contributes to the pleasure of the 
receiver. The gift passes from the rich 
to the poor, from the Mgh to the low, 
and creates an obligation; the present 
passes either between equals or from 
the inferior to the superior. What¬ 
ever we receive from God, through the 
bounty of His providence, we entitle 
a gift; whatever we receive from qur 
friends, or whatever princes receive 
from their subjects, are entitled pres 
ents. We are told by ail travellers that^ 
it is a custom in the East never to ap-. 
proach a great man without a present, 
the value of a gift is often heightene^^ 
by being given opportunely. The 
value of a present often depends upon 
the esteem we have for the giver; the 
smallest 'present from an esteemed 
friend is of more worth in our eyes 
than the costliest presents that mon- 
archs receive. 

The gift is private, and benefits the 
individu^: the donation is public, and 
serves some general purpose: what is 
given to relieve the necessities of any 
poor person is a gift; what is given to 
support an institution is a donation. 
The cler^ are indebted to their patrons 
for the hvings which are in their gift: 
it has been the custom of the pious 
and charitable in all ages to make 
donations for the support of almshouses, 
hospitals, infirmaries, and such insti¬ 
tutions as serve to diminish the sum 
of human misery. 

Gift. Endovmient, Talent.—Gift (see 
above). Endo'wment signifies the thing 
with which one is endowed. Talent 
(see Ability). 

Gift and endoumient both refer to the 
act of giving and endovring, and of 
course include the idea of something 
given and something received: the 
word talent conveys no such collateral 
idea. When we speak of a gift, we 
refer in our minds to a giver; when we 
speak of an endowment, we refer in 
our minds to the receiver; when we 
speak of a talent, we only think of its 
intrinsic quality. A gift is either super¬ 
natural or natural; an endowment is 
only natural. The primitive Chris¬ 
tians received various gifts through the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, as the^ 
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gift of tongues, the gift of healing, etc. 
There axe some men who have a pecul¬ 
iar gift of utterance; beauty of person 
and corporeal agility are endmt^meni^ 
with which some are peculiarly invested. 

The word gift excludes the idea of 
aii3rtMng acquired by exertion; it is 
that which is communicated to us al¬ 
together independently of ourselves, 
and enables us to arrive at that per¬ 
fection in any art which could not be 
attained any other way. Speech is 
denominated a general gift, inasmuch 
as it is given to the whole human race 
m distinction from the brutes; but 
the ^ft of eloquence is a peculiar gift 
granted to a few individuals, in dis¬ 
tinction from others, and one which 
may be exerted for the benefit of man- 
kincl. EndmomentSf though inherent in. 
us, are not independent of our exer¬ 
tions; they are qualities which admit of 
improvement by being used; they are, 
in fact, the gifts of nature, which serve 
to adorn and elevate the possessor 
when employed for a good purpose. 
Talents are either natural or acquired, 
or in some measure of a mixed nature; 
they denote powers without specifying 
the source from which they proceed; 
a man may have a talent for music, for 
drawing, lor mimicry, and the like; 
but this talent may be the fruit of prac¬ 
tice and experience as much as of 
nature- It is clear from the above 
that an endovyment is a gift, but a gift 
is not always an endowment; and that 
a talent may also be either a gift or an 
endowment, but that it is frequently 
distinct from both. The terms gift 
and talent axe applicable to corporeal 
as well as spiritual actions; endowment 
to corporeal or mental qualities.^ To 
write a superior hand is a gift, inas¬ 
much as it is supposed to be unattain¬ 
able by any force of application and 
instruction; it is a talent, inasmuch as 
it is a power or property worth our 
possession, but it is never an endow-^ 
menu On the other hand, courage, 
discernment, a strong imagination, and 
the like are both gifts and endowments; 
and when the intellectual endowment 
displays itself in any creative form, as 
in the case of poetry, music, or any 
art, so as to produce that which is 
valued and esteemed, it becomes a 
talent to the possessor. 


GIRDLE. See Zone. 

GIRL. See Virgin. 

GIVE, Grant, Bestow, For the 
derivation of gwe see Gift; grant and 
bestow (see Annow). 

The idea of communicating to an¬ 
other what is our own or in am- power 
is common to these terms; this is the 
whole signification of give; but grant 
and bestow include accessory ideas in 
their meaning. To grant is to give at 
one’s pleasure; to bestow is to give from 
a certain degree of necessity. Giving 
is confined to no object; whatever 
property we transfer into the hands of 
another, that we give; we give money, 
clothes, food, or whatever is transfer¬ 
able: granting is confined to such ob¬ 
jects as afford pleasme or convenience; 
they may consist of transferable prop¬ 
erty or not; bestowing is applied to such 
objects only as are necessary to supply 
wants, which always consist of that 
which is transferable. We give what 
is liked or not liked, asked for or un¬ 
asked for: we grant that only which is 
wished for and requested. One may 
give poison or medicine; one grants^ a 
sum of money by way of loan: we give 
what is wanted or not wanted; we 
bestow that only which is expressly 
wanted: we give with an idea of a 
return or otherwise: we grant volun¬ 
tarily, without any prospect of a re¬ 
turn: we give for a permanency or 
otherwise; we bestow omy in particular 
cases which require immediate notice. 

To give has no respect to the circum¬ 
stances of the action or the agent; it 
is applicable to persons of all condi¬ 
tions: to grant bespeaks not only the 
win, but the power and influence of 
the grantor: to bestow bespeaks ^ the 
necessitous condition of the receiver. 
Chilciren may give to their parents 
and parents to their children, kings to 
their subjects or subjects to their 
kings; but monarchs only grant to their 
subjects, or parents to their children; 
and superiors in general bestow upon 
their dependents that which they can¬ 
not provide for themselves. 

In an extended application of the 
terms to moral objects or circumstances 
they strictly adhere to the same line 
of distinction. We give our consent; 
we give our promise; we give our word; 
we give credit; we give in all cases 
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that which may be simply trajisferred i 
from one to another* Lil^rties, rights, 
privileges, favors, indulgences, per¬ 
missions, and all things are granted 
which are in the hands of only a few 
but are acceptable to many. Bless¬ 
ings, care, concern, and the like, are 
bestowed upon those who are dependent 
upon others for whatever they have. 

Give and bestow are likewise said of 
things as well as of persons; grant is 
said only of persons. Give is here 
equally general and indefinite; ^ecstow 
conveys the idea of giving under cir¬ 
cumstances of necessity and urgency. 
One gives a preference to a particular 
situation; one gives a thought to a 
subject that is proposed; one gives 
time and labor to any matter that en¬ 
gages one^s attention: but one bestows 
pains on that which demands partic¬ 
ular attention; one bestows a moment’s 
thought on one particular subject out 
of the number which engage attention. 

Give, Afford.—Give and afford are 
allied to each other in the sense of 
sending forth; but the former denotes 
an unqualified and unconditional ac¬ 
tion, as in the preceding article; the 
latter bears a relation to the circum¬ 
stances of the agent. A person is 
said to give money without any regard 
to the state of his finances: he is said 
to afford what he gives, when one wishes 
to define his pecuniary condition. The 
same idea runs tlirough the applica¬ 
tion of these terms to all other cases, 
in which inanimate things are made 
the agents. When we say a thing 
gwes satisfaction, we simply designate 
the action; when we say it affords 
pleasure, we refer to the nature and 
properties of the thing thus ^ecified 
—^that is to say, its capacity to give 
satisfaction; the former is employed 
only to declare the fact, the latter to 
characterize the object. Hence, in 
certain cases, we should say this or 
that posture of the body gives ease to 
a sick person; but, as a moral senti¬ 
ment, we should say nothing affords 
such ease to the mind as a clear con¬ 
science. Upon the same pounds the 
use of these terms is justified in the 
following cases: to give rise; to give 
birth; to give occasion; to afford an 
opportunity; to afford a plea or a pre¬ 
text; to afford ground, and the like. 


Give, Present, Offer, Exhibit .—^These 
terms have a common signification, 
inasmuch as they designate the man¬ 
ual act of transferring something from 
one’s self to another. The first is, 
here as elsewhere, ^the most indefinite 
and extensive in its meaning; it de¬ 
notes the complete act: the latter two 
refer rather to the preHminaries of 
giving than to the act itself. What is 
given is actually transferred: what is 
presented, that is, made a present to 
any one, or offered, that is, brought 
in his way, is put in the way of being 
transferred: we present in giving, and 
offer in order to give; but we may give 
without presenting or offering; and, 
on the other hand, we may present or 
offer without giving, if the thing pre- 
sented or offer^ be not received. 

To give is the familiar term which 
designates the ordinary transfer of 
property: to present is a term of re¬ 
spect; it includes in it the formality 
and ceremony of setting before another 
that which we wish to give: to offer 
is an act of humility or solemnity; it 
bespeaks the movement of the heart, 
which impels to the making a transfer 
or gift We give to our domestics; we 
present to princes; we offer to God: 
we give to a person what we wish to 
be received; we present to a person 
what we think agreeable; we off^ 
what we think acceptable; what is 
given is supposed to be ours; what we 
offer is supposed to be at our com¬ 
mand; what we present need not be 
either oxir own or at our command: 
we give a person not only our external 
roperty, but our esteem, our con- 
dence, our company, and the like: 
an ambassador presents his credentials 
at court; a subject offers his services 
to his king. 

They bear the same relation to each 
other when applied to words or actions, 
instead of property: we speak of giv-- 
ing a person an assurance or a con¬ 
tradiction; of presenting an address and 
offering an apology: of giving a recep¬ 
tion, presenting a figure, or offering an 
insult. They may fflcewise be extended 
in their application, not only to per¬ 
sonal and individual actions, but also 
to such as respect the public at large: 
we give a description in writing, as 
well as by word of mouth; one pre- 
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senU the public with the fruit of one’s 
labors; we ojfer remarks on such things 
as attract notice and call for animad¬ 
version. 

These terms may also be employed 
to d^ignate the actions of unconscious 
agents, by which they are character¬ 
ised: in this sense they come very near 
to the word exhibit^ which, from exhiheo, 
signifies to hold or put^ forth- Here 
the word gim is equally indefinite and 
general, denoting simply to send from 
one’s self, and applies mostly to what 
proceeds from another, by a natural 
cause: thus, a thing is said to give 
pain or to give pleasure. Things are 
said to present or offer: thus, a town 
is said to 'present a fine view, or an 
idea presents itself to the mind; an 
opportunity offers^ that is, offers itself 
to our notice. To exhibit is properly 
applied in this sense of setting forth 
to view; but egresses, likewise, the 
idea of attracting notice ^so: that 
which is exhibited is more striking than 
what is 'presented or offered, thus a 
poem is said to exhibit marks of genius. 

Give Up, Deliver, Surrender, Yield, 
Cede, Concede,—We give up that which 
we wish to retain; we deliver that which 
we wish not to retain. Deliver does 
not include the idea of a transfer; 
but give up implies both the giving 
from and the giving to: we give up 
our house to the accommodation of 
our friends; we deliver property into 
the hands of the owner. To give up is 
a colloquial substitute for either sur¬ 
render or 'yield, as it designates no cir¬ 
cumstance of the action; it may be 
employed in familiar discourse, in al¬ 
most every case, for the other terms: 
where the action is compulsory we 
may either say an officer gives up ox 
surrenders his sword; when the action 
is discretionary, we may either say he 
gives up or yields a point of discussion: 
give up has, however, an extensiveness 
of application which gives it an office 
distinct from either surrender or yield. 
When we speak of familiar and personal 
subjects, give up is more suitable than 
surrender, which is confined to matters 
of public interest or great moment: 
a man gives up his place, his right, his 
claim, and the like; he surrenders a 
fortress, a vessel, or his property to 
his creditors. When give up is com¬ 


pared with 'yield, they both respect 
personal matters; but the former ex¬ 
presses a much stronger action than 
the latter: a man gives up^ his whole 
judgment to another; he 'yields to the 
opinion of another in particular cases: 
he gives himself up to sensual indul¬ 
gences; he yields to the force of temp¬ 
tation. 

Cede, from the Latin cedere, to come 
to, to yield, to give, is properly to sur¬ 
render by virtue of a treaty: we may 
surrender a town as an act of neces¬ 
sity; but the cession of a country is 
purely a political transaction: thus, gen¬ 
erals frequently surrender such towns 
as they are not able to defend; and gov¬ 
ernments cede such countries as they 
find it not convenient to retain. To 
concede, which is but a variation of cede, 
is a mode of yielding which may be 
either an act of discretion or courtesy; 
as when a government concedes to the 
demands of the people certain privi¬ 
leges, or when an individual concedes 
any point in dispute for the sake »of 
peace. 

Give Up, Abandon, Resign, Forego ,— 
These terms differ from the preceding 
ones, inasmuch as they designate ac¬ 
tions entirely free from foreign in¬ 
fluence. A man gives up, abandons, 
and resigns from the dictates of his 
own mind, independently of all con¬ 
trol from others. To give up and 
abandon both denote a positive decision 
of the mind; but the former may be 
the act of the understanding or the 
will; the latter is more commonly the 
act of the will and the passions: to 
give up is applied to familiar cases; 
abandon to matters of importance: one 
gives up an idea, an intention, a plan, 
and the like; one abandons a project, a 
scheme, a measure of government. 

To give up and resign are applied 
either to outward actions or merely 
to inward movements; but the former 
is active and determinately fixes the 
conduct; the latter seems to be rather 
passive—^it is the leaning of the mind 
to the circumstances: a man gives up 
his situation by a positive act of his 
choice; he resigns his office when he 
feels it inconvenient to hold it; so, 
likewise, we give up expectations and 
resign hopes. In this sense, forego, 
which signifies to let go, is comparable 
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with resign, inasmuch as it expresses 
a passive action; but we resign that 
which we havCj and we forego that 
which we might have: thus, we resign 
the claims which we have already made; 
we forego the claims which we might 
make: the former may be a matter of 
prudence; the latter is always an act 
of virtue and forbearance. 

When applied to the state of a per¬ 
sonas mind, or the actions flowing from 
that state, to give up is used either in 
a good, bad, or indifferent sense; aban¬ 
don always in a bad sense; resign al¬ 
ways in a good sense: a man may give 
himself up either to studious pursuits, 
to idle vagaries, or vicious indulgences; 
he abandons himself to gross vices; he 
resigns himself to the will of Provi¬ 
dence, or to the circumstances of his 
condition: a man is said to be given up 
to his lusts who is mthout any prin¬ 
ciple to control him in their gratifica¬ 
tion; he is said to be abandoned when 
his outrageous conduct bespeaks an 
entire insensibility to every honest 
rinciple; he is said to be resigned when 
e discovers composure and tranquil¬ 
lity in the hour of afiiiction; so one is 
said to resign a thing to another when 
one is contented with what one has. 

GLAD, Pleased, Joyful, Cheek- 
FUL. Glad comes from Anglo-Saxon 
glced, smooth, bright, allied to German 
glatt, smooth, polished. Pleased, from 
to please, marks the state of being 
pleased. Joyful bespeaks its own 
meaning either as full of joy or pro¬ 
ductive of great joy, from Latin gau- 
dium, joy. Cheerful (see Cheerful). 

Glad denotes either a partial state 
or a permanent and habitual senti¬ 
ment: in the former sense it is most 
nearly allied to pleased; in the latter 
sense, to joyful and merry. Glad and 
pleased are both applied to the ordinary 
occurrences of the day; but the former 
denotes rather a lively and momentary 
sentiment, the latter a gentle but 
rather more lasting feeling: we are 
glad to see a friend who has been long 
absent; we are glad to have good in¬ 
telligence from our friends and rela¬ 
tives; we are glad to get rid of a trouble¬ 
some companion; we are pleased to 
have the approbation of those we es¬ 
teem: we are pleased to hear our friends 
well spoken of; we are pleased with 


the company of an intelligent and com¬ 
municative person. 

Glad, joyful, md cltecrfid all express 
Inore or less lively sentiments; bur. 
glad is less vivid than joyful, and more 
so than che&rfvl. Gladness seems to 
arise as much from physical as mental 
causes; wine is said to make the heart 
glad: joy has its source in the mind, as 
it is influenced by external circum¬ 
stances; instances of good fortune, for 
either ourselves, our friends, or our 
country, excite joy: cheerfulness is an 
even tenor of the mind, which it may 
preserve of itself independently of aU 
external circumstances; religious con¬ 
templation produces habitual cheerful¬ 
ness. Glad is seldom employed as an 
epithet to qualify things, except in the 
scriptural or solemn style, as glad tid¬ 
ings of great joy: joyful is seldomer 
used to qualify persons than things; 
hence we speak of joyful news, a joyful 
occurrence, joyful faces, joyful sounds, 
and the like: cheerful is employed either 
to designate the state of the mind or 
the propeity of the thing; we either 
speak of a cheerful disposition, a cheer¬ 
ful person, a cheerful society, or a cheer^ 
ful face, a cheerful sound, a cheerful 
aspect, and the like. 

When used to qualify one’s actions 
they all bespeak the temper of the 
mind; gladly denotes a high degree of 
willingness as opposed to aversion: one 
who is suffering under excruciating 
pains gladly submits to anything which 
promises relief: joyfully denotes un¬ 
qualified pleasure, unmixed with any 
alloy or restrictive consideration; a 
convert to Christianity joyfully goes 
through aU the initiatory ceremonies 
which entitle him to all its privileges, 
spiritual and temporal; cheerful d^ 
notes the absence of unwillin^ess, it 
is opposed to reluctantly; the zealous 
Christian cheerfully submits to every 
hardship to which he is exposed in 
the course of his religious profession. 

See also Joy. 

GLANCE AT, Allude To. Glance 
is a nasalized form of Old French gla¬ 
cier, to slip, slide; it indicated a sliding 
beam of light. Allude (see Allude). 

These terms are nearly allied in the 
sense of indirectly referring to any ob¬ 
ject, either in written or verbal dis¬ 
course: but glance expresses a cursory- 
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and latent action; allude^ simply an I visible on tlie wall of a dark room, or 
indirect but undisguised action: ill- a if it be^movablethere may 

natured satirists are perpetually glanc-^ be rays of light visible at night on the 
ing at the foMies ancf infirmities of in-* back of a glow-worm, or rays of light 
dividualsj the Scriptures are full of may break through the shutters of a 
aUttsions to the maimers and customs closed room; the sun in the height of 
of the Easterns: he who attempts to its splendor sends forth its beams. 
write an epitome of universal history GLEAMING. See Laivibent, 

must take but a hasty glance at the GLEE, Gayety, Jo^yaeity, Merm- 

most important events. ment, Mirth. GUe, Anglo-Saxon gUo, 

See also Geimfse; Look. joy, mirth, and music, signifies m ordi- 

GLARE. See Flame; Shine. nary language an expression of Joy, 

GLARING, Barefaced. Glaring is gladness, happiness, gratification oyer 
here used in the figurative sense, drawn some pleasing occurrence. Gayety im- 
from its natural signification of broad plies the state of being exuberant or 
light, which strikes pow^erfuUy upon having a superabundance of good-hu- 
the senses. Barefaced signifies literally mor, liveliness, cheerfulness, bHthe- 
having a bare or uncovered face, which ness; jovialityy the state of being jolly, 
denotes the absence of all disguise or convivial, festive, joyous; merriment, 
all shame. the state of being full of fun and good- 

Glaring desi^ates the thing; hare- humor, sportive, frolicsome, loudly 
faced characterizes the person: a glar^ cheerfiil, gay of heart; and mirth, the 
ing falsehood is that which strikes the state of being playful, festive, viva- 
observer in an instant to be falsehood; cious, witty, facetious, fond of merry- 
a barefaced He or falsehood betrays the making, and the Hke. 
effrontery of Him who utters it. A In another application the term glee 
glaring absurdity will be seen instantly implies a musical composition sung in 
without the aid of reflection; a bare- parts as a series of inteiwoven melodies 
faced piece of impudence characterizes for three or more voices, each part 
the agent as more than ordinarily lost being limited to one voice; may be 
to all sense of decorum. composed in any style and rendered 

GLEAM, Glimmer, Ray, Beam, with or without instrumentation. 

Gleam comes from Anglo-Saxon glmm, GLIB. See Voluble. 
from a root signifying brightness, GLIDE. See Slip. 
whence glimmer, a frequentative, is GLIMMER. See Gleam. 
also derived. Ray comes from Latin GLIMPSE, Glance. A glimpse is 
radius, a ray—a beam of light issu- the action of the object appearing to 
ing from a centre of light. Beam, the eye; a glance is the action of the 
Ajaglo-Saxon beam, from Teutonic root eye seeking the object: one catches a 
cognate with Greek <pav(ng, a light, glimpse of an object; one casts a glanm 
which appears in phosphorus, at an object: the latter, therefore, is 

Certain portions of light are desig- properly the means for obtaining the 
nated by all these terms, but ^Zeam and former, which is the end: we get a 
glimmer are indefinite; ray and beam glimpse by means of a glance. The 
are definite. A gleam is properly the glimpse is the hasty, imperfect, and 
commencement of light, or that por- sudden view which we get of an object; 
tion of opening Hght which interrupts the glance is the hasty and imperfect 
the darkness: a glimmer is an unsteady view which we take of an object: the 
gleam: ray and beam are portions of former may depend upon a variety of 
light which emanate from some lumi- circumstances; the latter depends upon 
nous body; the former from all luminous the will of the agent. We can seldom 
bodies in general, the latter more par- do more than get a glimpse of objects 
ticularly from the sun: the former is, in a carriage that is going with rapidity; 
as its derivation denotes, a row of when we cio not wish to be observed to 
light issuing in a greater or less degree look, we take but a glance at an object, 
from any body; the latter is a great GLITTER. See Shine. 

row of light, like a pole issuing from a GLOAMING, Evening, Twilight. 

body. There may be a gleam of Hght Of these three terms evening is the term 
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which simply denot« the time of day— I 
the beginiiiiig of night. The othtr two 
terms add to the denotation of time 
certMn special connotations. Gioam- 
ing is a poetic word found in the Ar^lo- 
Saxon compound nefen^gkmmungj liter- 
^y evening-glow, from Anglo-Saxon 
qlmmn^ to glow. It indicates the time 
just after sunset, when there is still a 
gkm d light in the^wf^tem s&y, but 
when the gkmm of night is fast failing. 
The word gkmming has this double sug- 
gMtion of both gloom and glow. Twi- 
JigM simifies Mteraliy the time of half 
light, the space between day and night 
when light has not entirely mven wav 
to darkn^. Compare Middle Dutch 
iwmiidd, 

GLOBE, BaiJu. Globe comes from 
Latin ghbm, ball. BaUj Teutonic hall, 
is douotle^ connected with the words 
botd, boU, and the like, mgnifying that 
which is turned or rounded. 

OM>e is to 6aK as the specie to the 
genus; a globe is a bcM, but every baU 
IS not a globe. The gM>e does not in 
its strict sense r^uire to be of an equal 
rotundity in aH its is W^ly 

an iiT^ularly round body: a bail, on 
the other hand, is gra^^ally any roimd 
body, but particularly one that is en¬ 
tirely, regularly round; the earth itself 
is therefore properly denorninated a 
^be from its unequal rotundity: and 
for the same reason the mechanical 
body, which is made to represent the 
^ar^ is also denominated a globe: but 
in the higher style of writing the earth 
is frequently denominated a haM^ and 
in familiar discourse every solid body 
which assumes a circular fOTtn is en¬ 
titled a baU* 

See also Circub. 

GLOOM, Heavotbss. Gloom has 
if» source intemaJly, and is often inde- 
paident of outwaid circumstance; 
hecwmess is a weight upon the spirits 
produced by a foreign cause: the formear 
bdongs to the constitution; the latter 
is occasional. People of a melancholy 
habit have a particular ghom hang 
over their minds which pervades all 
their thoughts^ those who suffer imder 
severe disappomtments for the pres^it, 
and have gloomy prospects for the fut¬ 
ure, may be expecfeecf to be hmoy at 
heart; we may ^metimes dispel the 
gioom of the mind by the force of reflec¬ 


tion, partieularly by the force of rel%- 
ions contemplation: of spirits 

m itself a tempori^^ thiiiK, amd may 
be mieeecded by vivacity or lightne« 
of mind when the pr^iire of the mo¬ 
ment has aub«id«l. 

Giofmy, SfMitn, 3lorme, E^tneiic ,— 
All th€^ terms ' tieaote a tem|»r of 
mind the reverse of easy or happy: 
gloomy iim either in the general eon- 
stitution or in the particuhu* frame d 
the mind; stdkn lies in the temper: a 
man of a glommy disposition is an in- 
voiuBtaiy agent; it is Ms mMortune, 
and renciers him in some measure piti¬ 
able: the mdlm man yields to his evil 
humors; mdlmrmm is Ms fault, and ren¬ 
ders him offensive. The man 

distresses himself m<^t; hia pains are 
Ml Ms own: the mdlen man has a great 
share of discontent in his composition; 
he charges his sufferings upon others, 
and makes them suffer in common with 
himself. A man may be rendered 
gloomy for a time by the <rf 

particular circuinstances; but 
neee create paim for it^lf when all ex¬ 
ternal eircunastancTO of a painful nature 
are wanting. 

SvM^neu and rmmmemm are both 
the inherent properties of the temper; 
but the former discovers itself in thcNse 
who have to submit, and the latter in 
those who have to command: 
ness therefore betrays itself mostly in 
early life; moroseness is the peculiar 
characteristic of age. The stdlen per¬ 
son has many fancied hardships to m- 
dure from the control of others; tte 
morose person causes others to mdure 
many real hardshij^ by keeph^ th«i 
under too severe a control. 
shows itself mostly by an unseOToIy 
reserve: moroserms shows it^lf 
the hardnei^ of Ihe and ite 

roughness of the voice- SuMm'mm is 
altogether a sluggish principle tha;fc 
leads more or 1^ to inaction; morose^ 
ness is a haiA feeling, that is, not 
contented with exactii^ obedience uib- 
less it inflicts pain. 

Morosemss is a defect of the temper; 
but apleen is a defect in the heart: the 
one betrays itself in behavior, the other 
more in conduct. A morose man is an 
unpleasant companion; a splenetic man 
is a bad member of society; the former 
is ill-natured to those about h im, the 
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latter is ilHwimomi with ^ tlie world. 

TOofs itoelf in tempon^ 
expr«Eiioiia; $plem induiges itself in 
perpetiml bitteriie« of exprtwion. 

See Duix; Hyfck:‘Hondeiacal; 
Pessimistic. 

GLORY, Honor. is some¬ 

thing dMzlmg and widely tliffiiscHi, 
from Latin florMi. That the moral 
kJba of is l^t repri^nted by light 
is eyidfent from the which is 

pMnted roiind the hern! of our Saviour. 
MmM^ ia scHnethiEg lt« splendid, but 
iB«re iw>lid. It is ilerivc^ from Latin 
hmmrem (accusative), honor, reputar 
iion. 

Glory impels to extraordinanr^ efforts 
and to great undertakings. Honor in¬ 
duces to a discharge of one^s duty. 
Excellence in the attainment and suc¬ 
cess in the exploit bring glory; a faith¬ 
ful exercise of one’s talents reflects 
honor. Glory is connected with eve^^- 
thing which has a peculiar public in- 
termt; honor ia more properly obtained 
within a private circle. Glc^ is not 
confined to the nation or life of the 
individual by whom it is sought; it 
treads over all the earth and descends 
to the latest posterity: honor is limited 
to thoTO who are connected with the 
aubject of it and eye-witnesses to his 
actions. Glory is attainable but by 
few, and may be an object of mdifl[cr> 
m.c^ to any one; honor is more or less 
within the reach of all and must be dis- 
rn^;arded by no one. A general at the 
head of an army goes in pursuit of 
glory; the humble citizen who acts his 
part in soinety so as to obtain the 
«mprobation of his fellow-citizens is in 
the road for honor. A nation acquires 
ghry by the splendor of its victories 
and its superiority in arts as well as 
arms; it obtains honor by its strict ad¬ 
herence to equity and good faith in all 
its dealing with other nations. 

Gknry is a sentiment selfish in its 
nature, but salutary or pamicious in its 
effect, according as it is directed; honor 
is a principle dismterested in its nature 
and benOTcial in its operations. A 
thirst for glory is seldom induced but 
at the espenee of others, as it is not 
attainable in the plain path of duty; 
there are but few opmrtunities of ac¬ 
quiring it by elevaieSr acts of goodness, 
and still fewer who have the virtue to 


embrace the opportunities that offar: 
a love of honor can never be indulged 
but to the advantage of others; it is 
n^ricted by fixed law's; it requires a 
sacrifice of every selfi^ consideration 
and a due r^ard to the rights of others; 
it is as«>eiated with nothing but virtue. 

Glory, Bmmty Vaunt .—To glory is to 
hold as one’s glory. To bomt is to ^t 
forth to one’s advantage. To muM 
is to set one’s mM up before others. 
The first two terms denote the value 
which the individual sets upon that 
which belong to himself; the last term 
be employed in r^pect to others* 

To glory is more particularly the act 
of the mind, the indulgence of the 
internal sentiment: to boast denotes 
rather the expression of the sentiment. 
To glory is applied only to matters of 
moment; boast is rather suitable to 
trifling points: the former is seldom 
used m a bad sense, the latter still 
seldomer in a good one. A Christian 
martyr glories in the cross of Christ; 
a soldier boasts of his course and his 
feats in battle. To munt is properly 
to proclaim praises aloud, and is taken 
either in an mdifferent or bad sense. 

GLOSS, Varnish, PAiiLiATE. Gloss 
and mmish are figurative terms, which 
borrow their signification from the act 
of making the outer surface of any 
phjnsical object shine. To gloss comes 
from a Scandinavian word signifying 
lustre, from a root meaning to glow; 
it means to mve a glow @r brightness 
^ anything by means of friction, as 
in the case of japan or mahogany: 
to varnish is to give an artificial gloss 
by means of applying a foreign sub¬ 
stance. Hence, in the figurative use 
of the terms, to gloss is to put the best 
face upon anything by various artifices; 
but to varnish is to do the same thing 
by means of direct falsehood; to pcdli- 
aU, which likewise signifies to give the 
best possible outside to a thing (see 
Extentjate), requires still less artifice 
than either. One glosses over that 
which is bad by giving it a soft name, 
as when a man’s vices are glossed over 
with the name of indiscretion or a 
man’s mistress is termed his friend: 
one varnishes a bad character by as- 
csribii^ good motives to his bad actions, 
by withholding many facts that are to 
Ms disinredit, and fabricating other cir- 
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cuinst&a<^ in Ms favor; an wimr- 
nmhmi tale contains notmng but the 
simple truth; the mmuh&i tale, on the 
other hand, contains a mixture 

€i falsehood: to paUiaie is to diminish 
the magnitude of an offence by making 
an excxise in favor of the offender, as 
when an act of theft is •palliated by 
considering the starving condition of 
the thief. 

OUJSSARY. See Dictionary. 

GLOW. See Fire. 

GLUT. See Satisfy. 

GO, Advance, Depart 
Traved. is a widely 
Teutonic word. It is the generic term 
s^nif 3 dng to move in any direction. 
The other terms indicate particular 
kinds of going. Advance and proceed 
mean to go forward (see Advance). 
Depart^ from Latin de, from, and parsj 
part, a separation, means to go away. 
Travel means to go about for the sake 
of pleasure or sightseeing. 

GODLIKE, DnriNB, Kbavendy. 
Godlike bespeaks its own meaning as 
like Godf or after the manner of God, 
from the Teutonic word corresponding 
in miming to Latin Deia, possibly sig¬ 
nifying the being worshipped from a 
root meaning to worship. Divine, in 
Latin divinus, from divics or Deiis, sig¬ 
nifies appertaining to God. Heavenly, 
or heaven-like, signifies like or apper¬ 
taining to heaven, Anglo-Saxon heofon. 

GadUike is a more expressive but less 
common term than divine: the former 
is used only as an epithet of peculiar 
praise for an individual; divine is gen¬ 
erally employed for that which apper¬ 
tains to a superior being, in distinction 
from that which is human. Benevo¬ 
lence is a godlike property: the Divine 
image is damped on the features of 
man, whence the face is called by 
Milton ^Hhe human face dimneJ^ As 
divine is opposed to human, so is heav¬ 
enly to earthly; the term Divine Being 
distinguishes the Creator from all other 
beings; but a heavenly b^g denotes 
the agents or inhabitants of heaven, in 
distinction from earthly beings, or the 
inhabitants of earth. A divine influ¬ 
ence is to be sought for only by prayer 
to the Giver of all good things; but a 
heavenly temper may be acquired by a 
steady contemplation of things 

and an abstraction from those which 
^5 


, Proceed. 
distributea 


are ^rthly: the Dimm wiH ia the fmm- 
dation of all mcnml law and obllg&tkm; 
hemmd^ joys are the fruit of all our 
labors in this earthly course. Tii«e 
terms are applied to othear obiects with 
similar distinetion. 

Godly, RigMemm.—GoMy m a con¬ 
traction of g€Mike. Eighieom agnifi^ 
conformable to right or truth. 

Thc^ epithets wee both u«5d in a 
^iritual sense, and esmnot, without an 
indecorous affectation of reiimon, be 
introduced into any oth«* &c5oiirse 
than that wMch ia properly ^iritual. 
GodUnese, in the strict sen^, is that 
outward deportment which character¬ 
izes a heavenly tempo"; prayer, read¬ 
ing of the Scriptures, public worship, 
and every religious act enters into the 
signification of godliness, which at the 
same time suppep^ a temper of mind, 
not only to dehght in, but to profit 
by such exercises: righieonmess, on 
the othar hand, comprehends Ghristisn 
morality, in distinction from that of 
the heathen or unbeliever; a righteous 
man do^ right, not only because it is 
right, but because it is a^eeable to the 
wul of Ms Maker and the example of 
Ms Redeemer; righteousness Is there¬ 
fore to godliness as the effect to the 
cause. The godly man goes to the 
sanctuary and by converse with his 
Maker assimilates all his affections to 
the character of that Being whom he 
worships; when he leaves the sanct¬ 
uary he prov^ the efficacy of Ms godli¬ 
ness by his righteous converse with his 
fellow-creatures. It is easy, howev^, 
for men to mistake the means for the 
end and to rest content with ^odlimss 
without righteousness, as too many are 
apt to do who seem to make their whole 
duty to consist in an attention to re¬ 
ligious observances and in the indul¬ 
gence of extravagant feeling. 

GOLD, Godden, These terms are 
both employed as epithets, but gold is 
the sub^antive usm in composition, 
and golden, the adjective, in ordinary 
use. The farmer is strictly applied to 
the metal of wMch the thing is made, 
as a gold cup or a gold coin; but the 
latter to whatever appertains to gold, 
whether properly or figuratively, as 
the golden lion, the golden crown, the 
golden age, or a golden harvest. 

GOOD, Goodness. Good is a word 
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wMchj under different forms, runs 
throngli an the Northern languages. 

and gmdness are abstract terms, 
drawn from the same word; the former 
to denote the thing that is good^ the 
latter the inherent good, property of 
persons or things. All good comes 
from God, whose goodness toward His 
creatures is unbounded. The good we 
do is determined by the tendency^ of 
the action; but our goodness in doing 
it is determined by the motive of our 
actions. Good is of a t^wofold nature, 
physical and moral, ^and is opposed to 
evil; goodness is applicable either to the 
disposition of moral agents or to the 
qualities of inanimate objects; it is op¬ 
posed to badness. By the order of 
Providence the most horrible convul¬ 
sions are made to bring about good; 
the goodness or badness of any fruit 
depends upon its fitness to be enjoyed. 

See also Virtuous. 

Good^ Benefit, Advantage, —-(rood is sn 
abstract universal term which, in its 
unlimited sense, comprehends every¬ 
thing that can be conceived of as suited 
in all its parts to the end proposed. 
In this sense benefit and advantage are 
modifications of good; bub the term 
good has likewise a limited application, 
which brings it to a just point of com¬ 
parison with the other terms here 
chosen: the common idea which allies 
these words to one another is that of 
good as it respects a particular object. 
Good is here employed indefinitely; 
benefit and advantage are specified by 
some collateral circumstances. Good 
is done without regard to the person 
who does it, or him to whom it is done; 
but benefit has always respect to the 
relative condition of the giver and 
receiver, who must be both specified. 
Hence we say of a charitable man 
that he does much good, or that he be¬ 
stows benefits upon this or that indi¬ 
vidual. In like manner, when speaking 
of particular communities or society at 
large, we may say that it is for the good 
of society or for the good of mankind 
that every one submits to the sacrifice 
of some portion of bis natural liberty; 
but it is for the benefit of the poorer 
orders that the charitably disposed 
employ their money in charity. 

Good is limited to no mode or man.'' 
ner, no condition of the person or the 


thing; it is applied indiscriminately: 
benefit is more particularly applicable 
to the external circumstances of a per¬ 
son, as to his health, his improvement, 
his pecuniary condition, and the like; 
it is also confined in its application to 
persons only: we may counsel another 
for his good, although we do not coun¬ 
sel him for Ms benefit; but we labor 
for the benefit of another when we set 
apart for him the fruits of our labor: 
exercise is always attended with some 
good to all persons; it is of particular 
benefit to those who are of a lethargic 
habit: an indiscreet zeal does more 
harm than good to the cause of religion; 
a patient cannot expect to derive 5cne- 
fit from a medicine when he counteracts 
its effects. 

A benefit is a positive and direct good, 
an advantage is an adventitious and 
indirect good: the benefit serves to sup¬ 
ply some want, to remove some evil 
and afford some sort of relief: an advan-^ 
tage serves to promote some ulterior 
object. An advantage, therefore, will 
not be a benefit unless it be turned to 
a good use. Education may be a bene-- 
fit to 0, person if it enable him to pro¬ 
cure a competence; a polite education 
is of advantage to one who associates 
with the great. 

GOOr) - NATURE, Goon - humor. 
Good-nature and good-humor both im¬ 
ply the disposition to please and be 
pleased; but the former is habitual 
and permanent, the latter is temporary 
and partial: the former lies in the 
nature^ and frame of the mind, the 
latter in the state of the humors or 
spirits. A good-natured man recom¬ 
mends himself at. all times for his 
good-natare; a good-humored man rec- 
ommendsiximseli particularly as a com¬ 
panion: good-nature displa 3 ?s itself by 
a readiness in doing kind offices; good- 
humor is confined mostly to the ease 
and cheerfulness of one’s outward de¬ 
portment in social converse: good- 
nature is apt to be guilty of weak 
compliances; good-humor is apt to be 
succeeded by fits of peevishness and 
depression. Good-nature is applicable 
only to the character of the individual; 
goodnhumoT may be said of a whole 
company: it is a mark of good-nature 
in a man not to disturb the good-humor 
of the company he is in by resenting 
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the affront that is offered Mm by an¬ 
other. 

GOODNE^ SeeG«>D. 

GOOB OFFICE. Bm Benefit. 

GOODS, Furnitebe, Chattels, 
Movables, Effecto. All these terms 
are appliM^ to such things as I>eIong 
to an individual: the first term is the 
most _generaJl, both in sense and ap¬ 
plication; ail the r«t are specie. 

FumUme comprehencis ail household 
goods: wher^ore in regard to an indi¬ 
vidual, supposing the hou«} to con¬ 
tain all he has, the general is put 
for the sp^fic term, as when one 
speaks of a pamn’s moving his good$ 
for hm fimiUme: but in the strict sense 
QCKxU comprehends more than f umi- 
twre, including not only that which is 
adapted for the domestic purposes of 
a family, but also eveiything which is 
of value to a person: the chairs and 
tabl^ are a part of /limiiurc; papers, 
books, and money are mcluded among 
his pods: it is obvious, therefore, that 
goods, even in its mo^ limited sense, 
IS of wider import than fiimUi&re, 

ChaMdsy Old Prmch ckaieL comes 
from Late Le^in capUahj capital, mean¬ 
ing property, and is a technical term in 
law, and therefore not so frequent in 
ordinary use, but stiU sufficiently em¬ 
ployed to deserve notice. It compr^ 
bends that species of goods which is 
in a special maimer separated from 
one^s person and house; a man^s cattle, 
his implements of husbandly, the par¬ 
tial rights which he has in land or 
buildings, are all comprehended under 
chattels: hence the propriety of the 
expression to seize a man's goods and 
cJmMelSf as denoting the dispomble 
property which he has about his per- 
eoa or at a distance. Movables com- 
prdhtends all the other term& in the 
limited application to property, as far 
as it admits of being removed from 
one place to the other; it is opposed 
dither to fixtures, when ^seakmg of 
fwmitt^e. or to land as contirasted with 
goods and chaMels. 

Effects is a term of nearly as exfcea- 
mre a signifimtioa as goods, but not 
m> extensive in its apjmcaticm: what- 
ev^ a man has that is any sup¬ 
posed valua or convertible into money, 
m entitled Ms goods; whatever a man 
has that can ^eet, produce or bring 


'forth monav by sale is entitled M* 
effeds; therefore, is appl«l only 

to that wMch a man has at his own 
dispoaal; efftfcU more properly to that 
which is *t^ft at the dis|K»al of others. 
A mar makes a sale of lik on his 
removal from any place; hk creditors 
or executors take care of ,Ms cjcci# 
either on his bankruptcy or deceMe; 
aoods^ in tMa ease, is ^laom amployed 
out m the limitM sense of wimt is 
I removable, but effmis includea every- 
: thing real as well as personal. 

I Goodsf PoamsMom^ Pro'pmtg, — All 
^ these terms are applicable to such 
things as are the means of enjoyment; 
but the former term resp^s the dir«t 
quality of producing enjoyment, the 
latter two have regakl to the isubject 
of the enjoyment; we consider ^ods 
as they are real or imaginary, adapted 
or no;, adapted for the producing of 
real happine^; those who abound in 
the goods of this world are not always 
the happiest; possessiom must be r«B- 
garded as they are lasting or tanpo 
rary; he who is mxious for earth^ 
possesMom forgets that they are but 
transitory and dependent upon a thou¬ 
sand contingencim: property is to be 
considered as it is legal or illegal, just 
or unjust; those who are anxious for 
^eat 'mopeny are not always scrtpu- 
ious about the means by which it is 
to be obtained. The punty of a man's 
Christian character is in dan^r from 
an overweening attachment to earthly 
goods; no wise man will boast the mul* 
titude of his possessiom when he re¬ 
flects that if they do not leave him 
the time is not far distant when he 
must leave them; the validitj of one's 
daiin to property which comes by inr 
herftance is better founded than any 
other. 

GORGEOUS^ Bbilliaot^ Dazzling. 
Gorgeous has a curious denvatian. It 
comes from the Old Freach gormAhroat 
(compare the dang plarase ^^Get my 
gorge”), and originafity m^mt proud, 
with r^erence to the swdling of the 
throat in pride. Gorge itseS comes 
from Latin a whirlpool, whence 

in Late Lstin it came to sonify the 
fillet, into^ which everything disap¬ 
pears as if into a whirlpool. Gorgeous 
now signifies bristly colored with ^le- 
dal refeence to ^lendor and richness 
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of (for dmvaticm aee 

Bwcoanmi^) also meaBs briicht^ 

but it mi^wfcs light primarily rathc^r 
than color, m‘ color in so far m it al»> 
has the qmltios light, Dnzdinq in- 
dieat€sE hrighto€« of o^lor or c^jieeially 
of Kght with Bp^ial reference to the 
piyenolc^ea! meet upon the specta* 
tor. refers to the sodden blur- 

rim« of the rm;^ of light to the eye when 
it faces sometldng very bright. A 
Sazzling light is something this side of 
a light. 

OOVEim, Rnne, RnarnLATU. 
mu is in French ^mmmer, Latin gn- 
b&rnOf Greek Rude and reg- 

tdaie signify to bring imder a nde or 
make by riile. 

The exercise of authority enters more 
or into the signification of thme 
terms; but to gomm impli^ the exer- 
ci» likewise of judgment and knowl¬ 
edge. To nde impEes rather the 
qualified exercise of power, the makii^ 
me will the ride: a lang goveme his 
people by means of wise laws and an 
upright administration: a despot ndes 
over a nation according to his arbitrary 
decision; if he have no principle, his 
rule becomes an oppresaive tyranny. 
Hiese terms are appfied either to per¬ 
sons cr to things', persons gomm or nde 
others; or they gomm^ rule or regtdcde 
things. 

In regard to persons is always 

in a good sense, but nde is sometimes 
taken in a bad sense; it is frequently 
associated with an abuse of power: to 
^wem is so perfectly discretionary that 
we spealc of governing ourselves; but 
we speak only of ruling others: nothing 
can be more lamentable than to be ruled 
by one who does not know how to 
^3mm himself: it is the business of a 
man to rtde house by keeping all 
its membms in due subjection to his 
authority: it is the duty of a person 
to ride those who are under him in aJl 
matters whmein they are incompetent 
to gomm themselves. 

lot application to things^ govern and 
r%de admit of a similar distinction: a 
mi n ister governs the state and a pilot 
gooems the vessel: the movemmts of 
the machine are in both cases directed 
by the exercise of the judgment; a 
pmson rtdes the time% seasons, fash¬ 
ions^ and the like; it is an act of the 


individual wxH. Regukde is a species 
of gmeming simply by Judgment; the 
word is applicable to things of minor 
moment, where the force of authority 
is not so requisite: one governs the ai- 
faira of a nation or a large body where 
great interests are involved; we regu^ 
mie the concerns of an individuai, or 
we regulate in eases where good order 
or convenience only is consulted: so 
likewise in to ourselves, we 

gmem our paeons, but we regulate 
our affections. 

These terms are all properly used 
to denote the acts of conscious agents, 
but by a figiire of personification they 
may be applied to inanimate or mor^ 
objects: the price of one market gov-^ 
ems the price of another, or gcwerm 
the seller in his demand; fashion and 
caprice rule the majority, or particular 
fashions nde them: the time of one 
clock regulates that of many others. 

Government, Administration, — ]^th 
these terms may be employed either 
to designate the act of governing and 
administerii^ or the persons governing 
and administering. In both cases gov¬ 
ernment has a more extensive meaning 
than administruHon: the former in¬ 
cludes every exercise of authority, while 
adminis^ation implies only that exer¬ 
cise of authority which consists in put¬ 
ting the laws or will of another in force. 

we speak of the government as 
it respects the persons, it implies the 
whole body of constituted authorities; 
and the administration, only that part 
which puts in execution the intentions 
of the whole: the government of a coun¬ 
try^ therefore, may remain unaltered, 
while the administration undergoes 
many changes: it is the business of the 
government to make treaties of peace 
and war; and without a government it 
is impossible for any people to negoti¬ 
ate: it is the business of the adminis¬ 
tration to administer justice, to regu¬ 
late the finances, and to direct all the 
complicated concerns of a nation; with¬ 
out an administration all public businesa 
would be at a stand. 

Government, Constitution, — Govern^ 
ment is here, as in the former article, 
the general term; constitution the spe¬ 
cific. Government implies generally the 
act of governing, or ext^cising authority 
under any form whatever; constitution 
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implies any or form of Gram^ Cluwm,—Gmm is altogetfaCT* 

gmemment: we may have a gm^emmaU corporeal; ckarm m either corporeal or 
without a mmiituiimi; we cannot have mental: the grmm cimlificss the action 
without m gmjermmmt. In of the body; the charm is an inherent 
the first formation of societv, govern-- quality in the bcnly itself. A lady 
meiU was placed in the hancis of indi- moves, dances, and walks with grace; 
vidualB w’ho exercised authority ac- the charms of her person are equal to 
cording to discretion rather than any those of her mind, 
positive rule or law; here then w'as Graceful, Gamely^ Ek^ni .—A grace- 
gwemrnent without a corutitiUmn: as /id figure is renders so by the de|K>rt- 
time and experience proved the nwes- meat of the body. A amciy figure has 
rity of some established form, and the that in itself which pieces the eye. 
wisdom of enlightened men discovered Graceftdmm results from nature im- 
the advantages and disadvantages of provm by art; comelimm m mostly 
different forms, gavemmeni in every the work of nature. It is pebble to 
country assumed a more definite shape acquire grac^tdness by the aid of the 
and bkjame the ccyndUtUUm of the dancing-master, but for a comely form 
country; hence then the union of gov- we are indebt^ to nature aided by 
eminent and constitution. Governments circumstances. Grace is a quality pleas- 
are divided by political writers into ing to the eye; but ekgance, from the 
three classes, monarchical, aristocratic, Latin e, out, and legerej to choose, 
and republican; but these three gen- meaning worthy of being chtMcn out, 
eral forms have been adopted with is a quality of a higher nature, that 
such variations and modifications as inspires admiration; elegant is appU- 
to impart to the comtUidion of every cable, like graceftd, to the motion of 
coun^ something peculiar. The tarm the body, or like comely to the p^r- 
consiitvtion is now particularly applied son, ana is extended in its meaning 
to any popular form of gommment, or also to language^ and even to dre^. 
any formed at the pleasure of A personas step is graceftd; his air or 

the people, and in a still more restricted his movements are elegant; the grace 
sense to the government of England. of an action lies chiefly in its adapta- 
See also Empire. tion to the occasion- 

GRACE, Favor. Grace, in French See also Becomino. 
grdee, Latin gratia, comes from gratus, Gracious, Merciful, Kind. — Gracums. 
kind, because a grace results from pure when compai^ with merdfuL is used 
kindness, independently of the merit only in the spiritual sense; the latter 
of the receiver; but favor is that which is applicable to the conduct of man 
is granted voluntarily and without hope as well as of the Deity. Gra^ce is exerted 
of recompeiose, independently of all in doing good to an object that has 
obligation. merited the contrary; is ex^ed 

Grace is never used but in regard to in withholding the evil which has been 
those who have offended and made mmted. Goa is gradems to His creat- 
themselves liable to punishment;/cow ures in affording them not only m 
is employed for actual good. An act opportunity to address Him, but every 
of grace, in the spiritual sense, is that encouragement to lay open their wants 
merciful influence which God exerts to Him; their unwqrtMness and siaful- 
over His most unworthy <a:eatures from ness are not made impedimente of ao- 
the infinite goodness of His Divine cess to Him. God is m^dftd to the 
nature; it is to His special grace that vilest of sinners, and lends an ear to 
we attribute every good feeling by the smallest breath of repentance; in 
which we are prevented from com- the moment of executing vengeance He 
mitting sin: the term/awor is employed stops Hi s arm at the voice of sup- 
indiscriminately with regard to man plication: He expects the same merc^ 
or his Maker; tho^ who are in power to be extended by man toward 
have the greatest opportunity of con- offending brother. An act of grace in 
ferring favors; but all we receive at the largest sense, as not only indejienn 
the hands of our Maker must be ac- dent of, but opposite to, the merits of 
knowledged as a favor. the person, is properly ascribable to 
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Qqd Imt by aa^ogy it baa abo ! a yielding of the mied to circumstance 

been conaidwrf m the piwogative of 1 One grades his desire or appetite 
mrthly priaow: thwi we of acts and indtuges his humorSj or indtd^ 

of gmm^ by which ia^lvent debtors in pleasures: by the former, one seeks 
ares rel^aeci: in like manner^ the grace to get the pleasure which the desire 
of the TOTereign may exertM in promises; by the latter, one yields to 
TOTioiis w&jB. the influence which the humor or pas- 

Gmcmm, when compared with kind, aion exerci^. Grattfirin§ as a habit 
diffew principally as to the station of becom^ a vice, and imiulging as a 
the p«w>M to whom it is applied* habit is a weakn^. In this sense of 
Chmmnu is altogether confined to mi- the words, graiifimiwn is mostly ap- 
pOTors; kind is indiscrirmnately em- plied to piental objects, as to gratify 
ployal for superiors and equals: a king one’s curic^lty; indtdgmce, to matters 
pv« a graeimm reception to the nobles of sense or partial feeling, as to indulge 
wIk> ppwented to him; one friend one’s palate. A pei^n who is m 
a Mnd ri^eption to another by search of pleasure gratifies his desires 
wlM>m he is visited* Gracums is a as they rise; he lives for the grotifica^ 
term in peculiar uae at court and iion, and depends upon it for Ms hap- 
among pnne^. Kindmm is a domas- pine^. He who has Mgher objects in 
tic virtue; it is found mostly among view than the momentary gratification 
^ose who have not so much ceremonM will be careful not to indulge himself 
to dispen^ with. too much in such things as will wean 

GRAND. See Gbkat; Nonm; him from Ms purpose. 

SiTFURB. As occasional acts, gratify and indulge 

GRANDEUR, Magnificence, may be both innocent. 

Oftmdewr exanes from grand, in French We gredify and indulge others as well 
great, liatin^ndis, great. Mag- ^as ourselves, and mostly in the good 
wifix^kce, in Latin magnificemlia, from “sense: to gratify is for the most part in 
magnm, gr»t, Budfacere, to make, mg- return for services; it is an act of gen- 
nifies making or acting on a large erosity: to indulge is to yield to the 
scale. wish^ or be lenient to the infirmities 

An extensive asMnblage of striking others; it is an act of kindness or 
qualities in tibe exterior constitutes the good-nature. To kumor is mostly 
<xmiwm signification of these terns, taken in a bad seni^. 
of which grandew^ is tBfc genus and See also Sattsit. 
magnifiemm the species. Mayrdficmce GRATITUDE. See Thankfui> 
<mnnot exist without gremkur, but ness. 

grandeur exists without magnificence: GRATUI'TOUS, Voluntabt. Gror 
the former is distinguished from the tuitom is opposed to that wMch is 
latter both in degree and in application, obligato]^. Voluntary is opposed to 
When applied to the same objects, that wMch is compulsory or involun- 
they ditfW in degree, magnificence be- tary. A gift is gratuitous when it flows 
ing the Mghest degree of grandeur. As entirely from the free will of the giver, 
it respects the style of living, graft- independently of right: an off a: is vol- 
dmst m within the imeh of subjects; wUary wMch flows from the free will 
mc^gt^fk^nce is mostly confined to indep^dently of all external constraint, 
princes. Oratwtonis is therefore to voluntary aa 

GRANT. See AnMrr; Aixow; Give, a species to the genus. What is gra- 
ORASP. See Nab. hdtous is voluntc^, although what is 

GRA^E^ING. See GitEimT. voluntary is not always gratuitous. The 

GRATEFUL. See Acceptable* gndtdtous is properly the voluntary in 
GRATIFICATION. See 3 Entoy- ir^ard to the disposal of one’s prop- 
wmr- erty: and the voluntary is applicable 

GRATIFY, iNnuLGE, Httmtor. To to all other actiems. . 
grat^, make or pleasant (see ^ Oratwity, Remmpeme .— ^The distino- 

Acceptable), is a positive act of the tion between these terms is very similar 
choice* To indtdg:^ (for derivation to the above. They both imply a gift, 
Poster) is a n^alive aiCt of the will, and a gift by way of return for some 
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suppc^ed msTvim: but tbe gmimUM is gravity: on the olli«r bcrtli pw- 
maependent of all expectatioia as wefl Uy aad ^erimmmm may be appirf lo 
m right: the r&mnmme is founded the preaehcr; the formar cmy m it 
UTOn TOme adimmible claim. Thows respects the manner of delivery; th© 
who wish to confer a favor in a deln latter as it r«ri}»cts ^proiaMy th« 
cate mMmer will do it under matter of Ms discourse: the pemm 

the dbiape of a gratuity: thc^ who may be grme or mrimm; the dis«>iir«i 
overrate their services mil in aH prob- only is sertmw. 

ability be disappointai in the recomr S4demn expw^^s more than eithar 
pCTiae they receive. gram or ^ermm, from the lAtin mhmnm^ 

GRAVE, Smuous, Soi*emh. Grore, yearly; as appHed to the relg- 

in ^ Latin qrmUj heavy, denotes the lous festivak of the Romans, it hm 
weight which keeps the mind or pen- acquire the <x>llateml mining ei 
won down and prevents buoyan^; it rehgioiis gramiy: like mrimmy it is 
h to the light. Serums, Latin ployed not m much to char&ctm«j 

^rim, possibly allied to German schwer, dither the perron or the thing: a judge 
heavy, marks the quality of slowne^ pronounces the mdemn rontoice of 
or ronsid^:ateness, eith^ in the mind demnation in a scdemn maimer; a 
or that which occupi^ the mind: it is pimcher delivers many mlemn wam- 
oppc^sed to the jocose. ings to hie hearers. may Iw 

ijrome e3q>r^^ more than seriom; it the effect of corporeal habit, and mr&- 
does not merely b^p^k the absence omnem of mental habit; but mtemmtjf 
of mirth, but that heavine^ of mind is something occasional and extraordi- 
which is di^layed in all the movements nmy. Some children exhibit a re- 
of the body; mriousmess, on the oth^ markable gramiy as roon as they be- 
harncL bespeaks no d^ession, but gin to observe: a regulm* attention to 
simply steiidiness of action and a re- rel%ious worship wBi induce a habit 
frammmt from all that is jocular. A of mrumsnem; the admonitions of a 
man may be gram in his walk, in his imrent on his death-bed will have pe- 
tone, in his g^ure, in his looks, and cuHar m^emnUy. 
all his CTterim:; he is serious cmiy in See airo Sobbk. 
his general air, his countenance, and Oram, Tomb, Sepulekre .—^AII tb^ 
demeanor. Gravity is producro by tmns denote the place where bodi^ 
rome external circumstance, serious^ are deposited. Gnwe, in this ronJse^ 
ness springs from the op^ation of the romes from Anglo-Saxon grc^cm, to mi 
mind itself or from circumstances, or dig, and mgnifies sometmng cut or 
Misfortunes or age will produce grasH dug out, especially the hollow made 
ity: serkmsness is the fruit of reflection, in the earth.^ Tomb, Latin 
Gnmty is, in the proper sense, ocmfin^ Greek roftfia, is allied to imnuins, a 
to the perron, as a characteristic dc his mound, and tu7rm-e^ to swell, and has 
temper; serious, on the other hand, is reference to the rising above a grave, 
a characteristic eith^ of persona ot of SopuMire, from mpdio, bucy^ has a 
things: hence we should ^>eak of a ; reference to the use for which it is em- 
gnwe assembly, not a sm%&m asseoflfly, ! ployed. Prom thk explanation it is 
of old men; gram senators, not serious evidmt that Ih^e terms have a certain 
senators; of a gram speak©:, not a propriety df application: To roik into 
serious Weaker: but a serious, not a the gram^ is an expree^on that carries 
grom sermon; a serious, not a gram the thoughts where the body must rest 
writer; but gram is sometimes me- in death, oonsequently to death itadf: 
tended to thin^ in the sense of weight. insmbe on the or to endrdte 
as when we speak of greme matters dl the tomh with fibwers,^^ carri^ our 
deliberatiem, a gram objection, s©iti- thou^ts to the mternal of that place 
ment. Gromty is peculiarly ascribed to in which the body is interred. To ict- 
a judge, from the double cause that ter in a sepvM^, or to visit or ent©: a 
much depends upon his deportment, in sep%dchre, reminds us of a place in 
wMch there ought to be gra^y, and which bodi^ are deposited, or, by a 
that Ihe w^^iy concerns which press figure, where anythin may be buried, 
on hk mind are most apt to produce GRAVEYARD, See Nbcropoits, 
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GRAVITY* WEiaHT, mids and the ocean are both grand ob- 

GRKAT, Laege, Big. GreM^ in jects; a tempestuous ocean is a auhlims 
great, ia applied to all object. Grand is ^ sometimes^ applied 
kinds of dimensions in which thin^ to the mind; sid)lime is applied both 
can ®row or increa». Large, in Latin to the thoughts and to the express- 
larfWs wid©! is properly applied to ions, 

extent, and quantity. Big, GREATEST. See Sttpreme. 

Middle English biff, is probably of GREATNESS. See Size. 

&»miina¥ian origin; it denote great GREEDINESS. See Avibity, 
as to expansion or capacity. A house, GREEDY, Avaricious, Grasping, 
a room, a heap, a pile, an army, etc., Rapacious, Selfish. Greedy^ in Anglo- 
are 0‘eM or hrge; m animal or a Saxon grmdig, from a Teutonic root 
mountain is great or Mg: a road, a meaning to be hungry, signifies the 
dity, a. street, and the like, are termed state of a person or animal that has 
rather great than large. ^ a keen appetite for food or drink or an 

^eat is used generally in the im- e^emess for an5rtl:ung earnestlty de¬ 
proper sense; large and big are used aired. The latter implication is the 
only occasionally: a noise, a distance, most common one in the relation of 
a multitude, a number, a power, and the term to persons, and, with the 
the like, are termed great, but not possible exception of being greedy or 
Mrge: we may, however, speak of a intensely anxious to obtain useful 
krrge portion, a large snare, a large knowledge, the term greedy indicates 
quantity; or of a mind big with con- a wholly reprehensible quality, though 
ception, or of an event with the it is to be admitted that many persons 
fate of nations. are bom into that quality or state 

(^and, Sublime. —^These terms and in later life fail to escape from it. 
are synonymous only^ in their moral Such may be more pardonable than 
applications. Great simply designates those of maturity who knowingly enter 
extent; grand includes likewise the idea that state. 

of excellence and superiority. A great The amridoi^s person is one who is 
undertaking characterizes only the ex- possessed, nay, controlled, by an in- 
tmt of the undertaking; a ^and under- ordinate or insatiable desire for gain, 
taking b^peaks its supOTor exceHence: without any consideration of the ele- 
grmt objeets are seen with facility; ment of need. He wants something 
graTui objects are viewed with admira- because he has none of it now, because 
tion. It is a grmt point to make a his neighbor has it, because he wants 
person sensible of his faults; it should to increase the quantity of it that he 
be the grand aim of all to aspire aft^ already possesses, and for all manner 
moral and religious improvement. of reasons, but decidedly because he 
Grand and mMime are both superior wants it. 
to grmt; but the former marks the The grasping person is not only 
dimensions of greatness; the latter, from avaricious, that quality giving him a 
the Latin suMimis, designates that of motive, but he is covetous of the pos- 
height, A scene may be either grand sessions of others, desirous of obtain- 
or st^lirne: it is grand as it fills the ing them, jealous of the possessor be- 
imagination with its immensity; it is cause of his possessions, and very apt 
sutmme as it elevates the ima^nation to reach out, stretch forth, commit 
beyond the surrounding and le^ im- ^me underhand act, or take a mean 
portant objects. There is j^mething advanti^e of another to accomplish 
gremd in the sight of a vast army mov- his desire. The rapacious person is 
mg forward, as it w^e, by one impulse; more of an extremist, for he is ad¬ 
here is something peculiarly sublime dieted to plunderings, forcible seizures, 
in the right of huge mountains and severe exactions, heartless extortions, 
craggy cliffs of ice shaped into various and preposterous demands for what- 
fantastic forms. Grand may be said ever he desires. 

of the works of either art or nature; The selfi^ person fives only for one 
sublifTte is peculiarly applicable to the person—^himself; is attentive only to 
works of nature. The h^yptian pyra- his own interests; is influenced in hds 
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actions by mc^ves of permnal ad- 
vant^e only; imd, to iiski a familiar 
mlloqnialiraitj Wants the whole earth 
and eyerything in it.” Hej too^ is 
je^ous of others who have more of 
this world^s goods than himself, covets 
whatever others have, and is the only 
parron on earth to be considered undar 
all circumstance—in his own estima¬ 
tion. 

GREEN, VEKDAOT. frreen, in Anglo- 
&i^on grene, is allied to grow, and sig- 
nifi^ the color of growing thin^—of 
gra^ and herbage. Ferdant, Old Irmch 
green, Latin viridm^ is the 

Latin corresponding to Anglo-Saxon 
green. Green denotes simply the color 
green. Fmiantsu^ests lusty and flour- 
ashing vegetable life. Green makes a 
clearer impr^^ion upon the sensuous 
imagination; verdant suggests more to 
the mind. It is a less definite word, 
but richer in associations. Both terms 
are applied figuratively to some one 
who is ignorant or young— green with a 
definite implied <x>mparisan with un¬ 
ripe fruits or v^etabfe growth; verdant 
as a humorous substitute for green. 

GREET. See Accost. 

GREETING. See Saluot. 

GRIEF. See Affliction. 

GRIEVANCE, Hardship. Grteu- 
ance, from the Latin gravis^ heavy or 
burdensome, implies that which lies 
heavy at heart. Hardship, from the 
adjective hard, denotes that which 
presses or bears violently on the person. 

Grievance is in general taken for that 
which is done by another to gri^ or 
distress: hardship is a particifiar kind 
of grievance that presses upon individ- 
uafe. There are national grievances, 
though not national hardships. An 
infraction of one^s rights, an act of 
violence or oppression, are grievances 
to those who are exposed to them, 
whether as individuals or bodies of 
men: an imequal distribution of labor, 
a partial indulgence of one to the 
detriment of another, constitute the 
hardship. ‘ A weight of taxes, levi^ 
in order to support an unjust war^ will 
be esteemed a grievance: the partiality 
and caprice of the collector in making 
it faK with imequal weight uwn par¬ 
ticular persons will be regarded as a 
peculiar hardship. Men seek a recess 
of their grievances from some higher 


power than that by which thew are 
inflicted: they endure their hmmM^ 
until an opp^unity offers of ^ttk^ 
them remove. 

Griem, Maum, ImwwM .—^To 
(see Affliction) is the general teim; 
mourn, like murmur, being an imitation 
of the sound produced oy pain, is s 
particular term. To grime, m its lim¬ 
ited sense, is an inward act; to mowm 
is an outward act: the grief alto- 
getha- in the mind; the mmm%in§ di»- 
pla3?B itself by some outward mark. A 
man gricres for his sins; he momrm for 
the loss of his friends. One grieves for 
that which immediately concerns one’s 
^If, or that which oincenis others: one 
mourns for that which a>neerBS others; 
one grieves over the lo® of property: 
one mourns the fate of a deceas<w 
relative- 

Griem^ from Old French gremr, Latin 
gravis, is the act of an individual: 
mourn may be the common act of 
many: a nation mourns, thou^ it does 
not grime, for a public calamity. To 
griem is applicable to domestic tmubles; 
mourn may refer to public or private 
ills. The "distractions of a state will 
cause many to grime for their own 
losses and mourn the mMortunes <rf 
their country. 

Grieve and mourn are permanent sm- 
timents; lament (see Bewail) is a tran-* 
sitory feeling: the former axe produced 
by substantial causes, which come 
home to the feeling: the latter re¬ 
spects things of a more partial, ofter^ 
times of a more remote and indiffer¬ 
ent, nature. A real widow mourns all 
the remainder of her days for the loss 
of her husband; we lament a thing 
to-day which we may forget to-morrow. 
Mourn and lament are both expressed 
by some outward sign; but the former 
is composed and free from all noise; 
the latter displays itsdf either in cri^ 
or simple words. In the moment of 
trouble, when the distress of the mind 
is at its height, it may break out into 
loud lamerdMion, but commonly griev¬ 
ing and mourning cornmence when 
lamentation ceases. 

As epithets, grievo^, mournful, md 
lamentable have a similar distinction. 
What presses hard or xmjustly on per¬ 
sons, their property, connections, and 
circmiistances,is grievous; what touches 
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tender and tiars ammder 

th^ ti«« of kindrki and frknckhip, is 
momrmpd: wlmle¥er excit« a painful 
mwmtmn in our mind k larmniabk, 
Fandne is a caiamitF for a 

imtion; the^v^okmt separation of friends 
deatk is a rmuni/id event at all 
but partieuiarly so for those 
wIm> axe in the prime of life and the 
fuln^ of expectation; the ignorance 
which mme |>e»onB diwver even in 
the pwi^tiit cultivated state erf society 
m truly MmentiAh. 
also Wi.in, 

GRIEVED. See Soeht* 

GRIM. See Hideous. 

GRIPE. See Peess. 

GRISLY, See Hideous. 

GROAN, IMoan. Groan, in Anglo- 
Saxon granuin, may be allied to grin. 
Groan and mo<xa, however, both have 
the effect of onomatopcetic words. 
Groan is a sound produced by 

hard breathing: moan is a plaintive, 
long-drawn sound produced by the or¬ 
gans of utterance. The groan proceeds 
mvoiuntarily as an expression of severe 
pain, either of body or of mind: the 
moan proceeds often from the desire 
of awakeniiig attention or exciting 
OHnpawion. Dying gnmm are uttered 
in the agonies of d«th: the mourn of 
a wounded mrffierer are sometimes the 
only resource he has left to make his 
destitute ease known, 

GRC^SS, CJoABSK. (Sroas csomes from 
Latin gromns, thick, fat. Coc^se (see 
Coabse). 

Th^ terms are synoni3rmcus in the 
moral application. Grosmess of habit 
h opposed to deHcaoy; coarseness to 
eoftn^s and rej&nement, A person be¬ 
comes ^oss by an unrestrained indul¬ 
gence of his sensual appetites, particu¬ 
larly in eating and orinking; he is 
'coarse from the want of polish as to 
«th^ his mind or his manners. A gross 
sensualist approximates very nearly to 
tbe brute; he sets aside all moral con- 
sidarations; he indulge himself in the 
open face of day in defiance of all de¬ 
cency: a coarse person approaches near- 
to the sav^e, whose roughness of 
humor and inehnation has not been 
refined down by habits of restraining 
his own will and comirfying with the 
will of another. A gross expression 


conveys the idea of that which diouid 
be kept from the view of the mind 
which shocks^ the moral feeling; a 
coarse expre^ion conveys the idea oi 
an unseemly sentiment m the mind of 
the ^eaker. The representations of 
the Deity by any sensible image is 
gross, because it gives us a low* and 
grovelling idea of a superior being; 
the doing a kindness, and making the 
receiver at the same time sensible of 
your superiority and Ms dependence, 
indicates great coarseness in the char¬ 
acter of the favorer. 

Gross, Total —From the idea of size 
which enters into the original mean¬ 
ing of gross is derived that of quantity. 
Tcdal, from the Latin signifies 

literally the whole: the gross implies 
that from wMch notMng has been 
taken: the total signifies that to wMch 
notMng need be added: the gross sum 
ineiudes everytMng without r^ai*d to 
what it may be; the total ineiudes 
everytMng wMch one wishes to include; 
we may, therefore, deduct from the 
grass that wMch does not immediately 
belong to it; but the total is that which 
admits of no deduction. The gross 
weight in trade is applicable to any 
article the whole of wMch, gcxxl or 
bad, pure or dross, is included in op¬ 
position to the net weight; the total 
amount supposes all to be included 
wMch ought to form a part, in oppo¬ 
sition to any smaller amount or sub¬ 
divisions; when employed in the im¬ 
proper sense, they preserve the same 
distinction; tMngs are said to be taken 
or considered in the gross, that is, in 
the large and comprehensive way, one 
with another; thin^ are said to under¬ 
go a total change. 

GROUND. See Found. 

GROUP, See Assembdt, 

GROW. See Be; Incbease. 

GRUDGE, See Malice. 

GUARANTIEE, Be SEOURrrr, Be 
Responsible, Wabeant. Guarantee 
and warrant are both derived from Old 
High German werent, present participle 
of weren, to certify to, to warrant; se* 
cwrity. from seevre (see Certain), has 
the same original meaning; responsible 
(see Ajvienabxe). 

To gxiarantee and he security have 
resoect to what is dene for others: to 
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he re^pmmide wlmt Is done by son who WMOte to emxpe 

one^s or others; to rnwrarU, what opmrtnnity to dip out nnotNwrved. 
m done by one’s self only. To guar- See also Fenoe. 
mUee m applied to matters of pubhc or Guards —Th^e terms are 

private to be securitp^ to pri- to d^gnate thc^ w1m> are 

vate mattera only. The larger govern- employed for the projection of eithar 
m«nte freqnmtly guarantee for the per- perk>ns or thin^. ihuird has 
formance of stipulations entered mto esplained above* Seniimi, in French 
by minor powers; one man become sentinelle, Itaiimi mfUineUa, a wateh, 
to another for the pavment of po^bly from Ledin mntire, to p«r- 
a sum o£ money by a thira person* cmve, signifies a military guard in tibe 
Guarantee may oe tfdcm for the person time of a campiign; any one may be 
or thin^ that guarantees. set as guard over property, who is acn^ 

One IS seeuritu for another in pecun- powers to keep ofi every intrad^ ty 
iary concerns, but he is reeponethie force; but the seMind acts in the mmy 
for his own conduct or that of others; as the watch in the police, mtha* to 
he becomes a security by virtue of his observe the motions m the aaemy than 
contract, as one tr^cBman becomes to repel any force. 
eecurity for another—^he is rmponmble They are figuratively applied toother 
by virtue of his relative office or situ- objects; the ffmrd in this caise acts on 
ation; masters are responsible for the ordinary occ€tsions, the sentinei in the 
conduct of their sawants; a jailer is moments of danga:. 
responsible for the safe custody of the Guard, Ouwrdum .—^These words are 
prisoner^ every man is responsible for derived from the verb gtmrd; but they 
that which is placed imder his charge, have acquired a distinct office. GtMwd 
To warrant is applied to commercid is used either in the literal or figurative 
transactions: one vxxrrants the good- saase; guardian only in the improper 
ness of any commodity that is sold. sense. Guard is applied eitha: to per- 
The warrant serves to indemnify sons or to thin^; guardian only to 
against loss, cr, in a moral sense, to persons. In apphcation to persons, the 
pootect against censure, to give a sane- guard is temporary; the girntdian is 
tion to. fixed and permanent: the guard only 

GUARD, Defend, Watch. Guard guards against external evils; the guar* 
comes from Anglo-Saxon weardian, to dian tak^ upon him the office of par- 
watch, the gu being due to French in- ent, counsellor, and director: when a 
jfluence. Defend (see Apologize and house is in danger of being attacked, 
Defend). Watch and wake come from a person may sit up as a ^uard;_whm 
Anglo-Saxon wacan, to wake. a parent is dead, a guardian mipplies his 

To guard, in its largest sense, com- place: we expect from a guard nothing 
prehends both watdiing and dreading, but human assistance; but from our 
that is, both the preventing the attack guardian angel we may expect sup^ 
and the resisting it when it is made, natural assistance. 

In the restricted sense, to guard is Guard Against, Take He^, — Both 
properly to keep ofi an enemy; to these terms imply express (^e on the 
defend is to drive him away when he part of the agent; but the former is 
makes the attack. The soldier guards used with r^ard to external or iater- 
the palace of the king in time of peace, nal 'evils, the latter only with regard to 
and defends his country in time of intemal or mental evik; in an memy’s 
war. country it is essential to be particu- 

Watch, like guard, condsts in looking larly on one’s guard, for fear of a sur- 
to the danger, but it does not neces- prise; in difficult matters, where we 
sarily imply the use of any means to are liable to err, it is of importance to 
prevent the danger: he who watches take heed lest we run from one extreme 
may only pve an alarm. to another: yoxmg men, on their en- 

In the improper application they trance into life, cannot be too much 
have a similar sense: modesty guards on their guard against associating with 
female honor; clothing d^ends against those who would lead them into ex- 
the inclemmcy of the weather: a per- pensive pleasures; in slippery paths, 
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whether phjiically cr niocally xmtler- 
etoodi it IS nectary to take m^d how 
we go. 

GtlARBIAH* See Ovamd. 

OUBSSy CoNjEcrTOHK, Divi^te. 
Gmm m s Seaadinaviaa word. Cen- 
that wokI). Dimne^ from 
the Latin dimnm and deia, a god, sig- 
Bifi« to think and know aa a god. 

We guem that a thing actually is; 
we c&meUure that which may be; we 
mat it is a certain hour; we cow- 
as to the meaning of a personas 
aetioiM. Gmming is opposed to the 
certain knowledge of a thing: con- 
joduring is opposed to the full con¬ 
viction of a thing: a child gnesaes at 
that portion of his lesson which he 
has not properly learned; a fanciful 
pem)n employs conjedure where he 
cannot draw any poative conclusion. 

To mtsM and conjedwre are natural 
acts of the mind: to divine, in its proper 
sense, is a supernatural act; in this 
sense the heathens affected to divine 
that which was known only to an 
Omniscient Being; and impostors in 
our time presume to divine in matters 
that are set above the reach of human 
comprehension. The term is, how¬ 
ever, employed to denote a species of 
gumdug in different matters, as to 
divim the meaning of a mystery. 

GXJBST^ Visitor, Visitant. Gv>ed 
is a Scandinavian word from the same 
root as Latin hoatea, signifying a stran¬ 
ger or an enemy; visitor or visitant is 
^e one who pays the visit. The guest 
is to the visitor as the species to the 
genus: every gtiest is a visitorj but every 
visitor is not a guest; the visitor simply 
com^ to see the person and enjoy 
social intercourse; out the guest also 
partakes of hospitality; we are viailors 
at the tea-table, at the card-table, and 
round the fire; we are guests at the 
f^ive board. 

GUIDE, Rule, Guide is to rule as 
the genus to the species: every rule 
is a gujUie to a certain extent; but the 
gmde is often that which exceeds the 
rwZe. The guide, in the moral sense, 
as in the proper sense, goes with us 
and pointe out the exact path; it does 
not permit us to err either to the right 
or l^t: the rvde marks out a line be¬ 
yond which we may not go; but it 
leaves us to trace the and conse¬ 


quently to fail either on the one side oi 
on the other. The Bible is our best 
guid. for moral practice; its doctrine 
as interpreted in the articles of the 
Christian Church, are the best rule of 
faith. 

See also Chaperon; Lead; 
Syeeabus. 

GUILE. See Deceit. 

GUILTLESS, Innocent, Harmebss. 
Guiltless, without guilt, is more than 
innocent: innocence, from nocere, to 
hurt, extends no further than the qual¬ 
ity of not hurting by any direct act; 
guiUleas comprehends the quality of 
not intending to hurt: it is possible, 
therefore, to be innocent without being 
guiltleaa, though not vice verad; he who 
wishes for the death of another is not 
guUileaa, though he may be innocent 
of the crime of murder. Guiltless seems 
to r^ard a man's general condition, 
innocent his particular condition; no 
man is guiltless in the sight of God, for 
no man is exempt from the guilt of*sin; 
but he may be innocent in the sight of 
men, or innocent of all such intentional 
offences as render him obnoxious to his 
fellow-creatures. Guiltlessness was that 
happy state of perfection which men 
lost at the fall; innocence is that rela^ 
tive or comparative state of perfection 
which is attainable here on earth: the 
highest state of innocence is an igno¬ 
rance of evil. 

Guiltless is in the proper sense ap¬ 
plicable only to the condition of man, 
and, when applied to things, it still 
has a reference to the person: innocent 
is equally applicable to persons or 
things; a person is innocent who has 
not committed any injury or has not 
any direct purpose to commit any in¬ 
jury; or a conversation is innocent 
which is free from what is hurtful. 
Innocent and harmless both recommend 
themselves as qualities negatively good; 
they designate a freedom either in the 
person or in the thing from injuring, 
and differ only in regard to the nature 
of the injury; innocence respects moral 
injury, and harmless physical injury: a 
person is innocent who is free from moral 
impurity and wicked purposes; he is 
harmless if he have not the power or 
disposition to commit any violence; a 
diversion is innocent which has nothing 
in it likely to corrupt the morals; a 
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psame is harmlem wMch is not likely to 
inflict any wound or endanger the 
health- 

GIJIETY. See Criminal.. 

GUISE, Habit. Guwe is the French 
form of English wim, both from a Teu¬ 
tonic root, and both signifying the man¬ 
ner. Habits from the Latin habit mj a 
habit, fashion, or form, is taken for a 
settled or permanent mode of dre^. 

The guise is that which is unusual 
and often only occasional; the habit is 
that which is usual among particular 
classy: a person sometimes assumes 
the guise of a TOasant, in order the 
better to conceal himself; he who de¬ 
vote himself to the clerical profession 
puts on the habit of a clergyman. 

GULrF, Abyss. Gulf, French golfe, 
Italian golfo, comes from Greek icoX^oc, 
hollow, and is applied literally in the 
sense of a deep concave receptacle for 
water, as the gulf of Venice, gulf of 
Mexico, etc. Abyss, in Greek djSvnaoc, 
compounded of d- and fivaeog, a bot¬ 
tom, signifies literally a bottonile^ pit- 

One IS overwhelms in a gti^; it car¬ 
ries with it the idea of liquidity and 
profxmdity, into which one inevitably 
sinks never to rise: one is lost in an 
abyss, it carries with it the idea of 
immense profundity, into which he 
who is cast never reaches a bottom, nor 
IS able to return to the top; an in¬ 
satiable voracity is the characteristic 
idea in the signification of this term. 

A gulf is a capacious bosom, which 
holds within itself and buries all ob¬ 
jects that suffer themselves to sink 
into it, without allowing them the pos¬ 
sibility of ^cape; hell is represent^ 
as a fiery gulf, into which evil spirits 
are plunged, and remain perpetually 
overwhelmed: a guilty mind may be 
said, figuratively, to be plunged into 
a g^f of woe or despair when filled 
with the horrid sense of its enormities. 
An abyss presents nothing but an in- 


teanmindble s|mce which has neith^ be- 
mnning nor end; he wi^ly wIm> 

docs not venture in, or who retoMtts 
before he has pkiBKC!d too deep to 
trace his footsteiw; as the ocean, m 
the natural sense, is a great abyss, so 
are metaphysics an immense into 

which the human mind precipitate 
itself only to be bewildered. 

GUMPTIOM, Acutenuss, CnBVMR- 

NBSS, DlSCISIiNMENT, ^ ShREWBNKSS. 
Gumption is a ^andinavian word, 
term is one of coUcKjuial us^e, im¬ 
plying, as a substantive, ^a qmckne^ 
of perception, the poe^^ion of much 
common j^nse, ana, in panting, the 
art of preparing colora. We say that 
a person is possessed of gumption who 
exhibits a quick-acting intellectmlity, 
who perceives the drift, heart, spmt, of 
things speedily, w'hose mental activiti^ 
evidence sharpne^, keenness, curutensss. 

Cleverness expresses more than ocide- 
ness, for it is that state or quality 
which enables its posse^r to ex^ci^ 
a special skill or ability on certain 
lines^ to be dexterous, expert, hai3^, 
adroit, to act expeditiously and em- 
ciently with padna and body, and in 
intercourse with his feUow-men to be 
good-natured and obliging. Shrewdr- 
ness, in a proper sense, implies sagacity, 
ingenuity, intelligence, “mother-wit,* 
and cleverness in practical matters; 
in an improper sense, craftin^s, cun¬ 
ning, slyness, depravity, and iniquity. 

Discernment is an act of perception, 
an acuteness or sharpness in judffloaent, 
a penetrative ability, and, specifically, 
the quality of discrimination, the xnen- 
tal condition of being able to weigh, 
analyze, segregate, and classify oM^^^ts 
so that each may be considered by 
itself, and the relation of a part to 
the whole may be clearly determined. 

GUSH. Bee Flow, 

GUSTO. See Zest, 

GYROPLANE. See Aircraft. 
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HABIT. ^CtjmxmiGmm. 

HABITATION. Sea DoMiaM. 

HACKNEYED. See Tnrm, 

HAOOARD, GAtmr. Them words 
& wasted appearance. Haggard 
ongmaiy wm applied to a hawk ‘^that 
preyed for herself long before she was 
taken/’ and meant wild. ^It was ap¬ 
plied to a person with special reference 
to a wild look in the eyes,^but its mean¬ 
ing has been distinctly influenced by 
the i«emblance in form to hag, ^ that 
it came to signify hag4ike. It diff^ 
from 0 iunt, an East AngHan word 
mmximg lean, in referring primarily to 
the wasted appearance of the face, es¬ 
pecially the hollows under the eyes 
caused by illness or weariness. Gaunt 
refers both to the whole face and the 
whole figure. It means tMn, angular, 
bony, with hollows where rounded fl^h 
would naturally be. Haggard is always 
an abnormal condition caused by ni¬ 
ne^ or some phymeal or emotional 
stiain. may apply und^ the 

«une conditions, but it may also indi¬ 
cate the usual or normal appearance of 
an individual. 

HAIXr. Bee Accosu*. 

HADE. See Draw. 

HADLOW. See Dedicatb; Sano 

TIFT. 

HALLUCINATION, Aberration, 
Delusion. HoMimnaiion, m French 
the SMne form, from the Latin hcdVuci- 
no^, that from haUuainor, to wander 
in the mind, signifies, in common lan- 
gu^e, a perception without a real 
dbject to be perceived, an erroneous or 
insane belief in the reality of things 
which have no existence. Specificafiy, 
the term implies a morbid condition 
of the mind in which a perception of 
something occurs where no impression 
has b^n made upon the external or¬ 
gans of the special senses, yet where 
the object is believed to be real and 
existent. 

In a sense this state is a delusion, 


H 

1 but delusion difieiB from koMncinaMon 
in that it origmates at the other ex¬ 
tremity of the chain of conaciousne^ 
in the mind itself, and consists of 
erroneous interpretations of real sen¬ 
sations- Thus we recognize in an¬ 
other an aberration, a departure from 
a customary course, a wandering from 
fact to fancy; a fallacy in a deceptive 
or false appearance, in an unsound 
method of reasoning; a phantasm, a 
vision of something that does not ex¬ 
ist, a spectre that appears visible to 
the victim only. A victim of haUudr- 
nation imagines that which is wholly 
erroneous, non-e:nstent, but believe 
implicitly that it is real. 

An aberration, from Latin ah, away, 
and errare, to wander, means a wan¬ 
dering out of the accustomed or normal 
course, with reference both to thought 
and to conduct. As applied to the 
activity of the mind, it differs from 
hcdlucinahion and dehision in empha- 
basing not the false vision or interpre- 
tation^ but the abnormal action of the 
mind itself. 

HANDLE. See Wield. 
HANDSOME. See Beautiful. 
HANKER. See Desire. 
HAPLESS, Ill-fated, Luckless. 
HapUss is a negative of hkp, a Scandi¬ 
navian word signifying good luck, 
whence happy, happen, etc., are de¬ 
rived. Hapless, accordingly, implies 
the condition that is contrary to the 
hap events—Whence, misfortune and its 
attendant vicissitudes. 

We say that a person is iU-fated who 
seems destined to misfortune. This 
is the strongest of the above group of 
terms, for it implies the recognition 
of a condition in which a person may 
have been bom or one into which he 
has fallen, and from which apparently 
he cannot extricate himseff— b, con¬ 
dition to which he was doomed at 
birth and in which he remains through 
life. Luckless, on the contrary, im- 
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plies a conditioa that may be similar dthar happimm m fdieU^. Ixjth a» to 
to Ol^faied^ but in the mc^ common the and nature ot the eajoy- 

it suggcBts not a permanent, but ment. Happimm is the thmg adapl^ 
a temporary misfortune, as a Yenture to our prwnt TOndition and to tlw 
may be Imkims that is without an an- nature of our being, as a compound erf 
ticipated advantage; some proceedings body and »ul; it m impure in its 
out of many may be unfortunate in nature and variable in degree; il m 
their results, while the others may turn sought for by vmious means ana with 
out according to our d^ir^. great but it often Im» much 

H^PEN, Chance. To happen^ more within our r^ch than we me 
that is, to fall out by a Aap, is to amnee apt to imagine: it m not to be fouiMl 
as the genus to the specie; whatever in the po«^ion of great w^th, erf 
dtances happens,, but not vice mr^, great ixiwer, erf great dominions, <rf 
Happen r^pects all events, without in- &eat splendor, or the unbounded in¬ 
cluding any collateral idea; chance com- dulgences of any one appetite m da- 
prehends likewise the idea of the cause mre; but in modorate pK^xmkmM with 
and order of events: whatever comes a heart temper^ by reli^on and vir- 
to imss happens^ whether regally in tue for the enjoraient m that which 
the course of things or particularly God has b^^wed upon us: it is, the^e- 
and out of the order; whatever chancm fore, not so unequally distributed m 
happens, altogether without concert, ^me have led to (xmclude, 
intention, and oftm without relation Happimm admits of dc^ees, 
to any other thing. Accidents happen every individual is placed in diffwent 
daily which no human foresight could circiimstanc^eitherof Ixidy cirofniind, 
prev^t; the newspapans contain an which fit him to be more or leiM happ^, 
account of all that happens in the Felicity is not rc^^ded in the ssaune 
course of the day or w^k: listeners light; it is that which is podtive and 
and busybodies are ready to catch independent of all circumstances: do- 
every word that chances to fall in thor mestic fdicUy and <^njugal felicity are 
hearing. regards as moral enjoyments, ab- 

HAPPINESS, FEmcTTY, Blessed- stracted from everything which can 
NESS, Beatitude, Buss, Happiness serve as an alloy. Bliss is that which 
si^iifies the state of being happy. Fe- is purely spiritual; it has its source 
lidty comes from Latin felicitas, hap- in the imagination and rises above the 
piness. Bliss is in Anglo-Saxon hliths, ordinary level of human enjoyments: 
happiness, literally blitheness, from An- of earthly bliss little is known but in 
glo-Saxon blithe, English blithe. The poetry; of heavenly bliss we form Imt 
or%inal sense of blessedmss may have an imperfect conception from the ut- 
been to consecrate with blood, either most stretch of our powers. Ble^i^ 
by sacrifice or the eprinkling oi blood, ness is a term of spiritual import, which 
as the word can be mearly traced back refers to the happy condition of those 
to blood; hence it may have meant to who enjoy the Divine favor, and are 
be consecrated, holy; then simply Aap- permitted to have a foretaste of h^y^ 
pinem. It retains a religious suggestion enly bliss by the exaltation of their 
still. Bealitvde, from Ihe Latin ocofw, minds above earthly happinms. Be- 
rignifies the property of being happy atitvde denotes the qutoty of hap- 
in a sup^ior degree. pinem only which is mo^ exaKwl, 

Happiness comprehends that aggre- namely, heavenly kappinem^ 
gate of pleasurable sensations which See also Wsul-beino. 
we derive from external objects. It is Happy, FortmmM.—Happy an<l jfor- 
the ordinary term whidi Is employed tunaM are both applied to the external 
alike in the colloquial or the philo- circiimstancesof ainan; but tbeformm* 
sophical style: felicity is a high^ ex- conveys the idea of that which is ab- 
presrion, comprehending inward en- stractly good, the latter implies rather 
joyment, or an aggr^?ate of inward what is agreeable to one's wishes. A 
pleasure, without regara to the source man is happy in his marriage, in his 
whence dither is dmved: bUss is a children, in his connections, md the 
still higher term, expreeaing more than Uke: he is fortunate in his trading eon- 
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€€rEi3. J?appy exeliidtt the idea of! lo^^ge, Old French l^e, Italian loggm, 
dfcwiee; excludefi the idea of cx>mes from Old High Geman lot^, 

peraonal effort: a man in huppg in the an arbor, from loud, a leM—an ^bor 
pc^s^iem of what he gets; he is /or- Ixnng a leafy Reiter. Lobby m a doul:^ 
in getting it* l^ti of lodge. One hoyhors that which 

In Mso&er i^nse, they boar a aimilar ought not to finci room anywhere; one 
aaaJc^. A h^p^j thought, a happy shtiters that which cannot find secii- 
expri^ion, a happy turn, a happy rity elsewhere; one loaves that which 
evmt, and the like, denote a degree wants a resting-place. Thieves, trm- 
of positive excellence; a/orlunnic idea, tors, conspirators, are harb^ed by 
a jmiumde circumstmee, a fortunate' those who have an inter^t in secur- 
lytTOTit, lyre all relatively considered with ing them from detection: either the 
r^wyrd to the wish^ and views of the wicked or the unfortunate may be 
individual. sheltered from the evil with which they 

HARANGUE, See Address. are threatened: travellers are lodged 

HARASS. See Distress; Weary; as occasion may require. 

Worry, As the word harbor does not, in its 

HARBINGER. See FoHERtJiJmER. original sense, mean anything more 
HARBOR, Haven, Port. The idea than affording a temporary entertain- 
of a rmting-place for vessels is common ment, it may be taken in a good sense 
to these terms, of which darW is gen- for an act of hospitality, 
era! and the two others specific in tneir Harbor and shelter are said of things 
gagnificance. Harbor is Scandinavian, in the sen^ of giving a harbor or shel- 
from Icelandic herbergij a shelter for an ter; lodge in the sense of being a rest- 
army, compounded of Aeri, army, Ger- mg-place: furniture harbors vermin^ 
man and bergen, to hide; it carries trees shelter from the rain, a ball lodges 
with it little more than the common in the breast; so in the moral sense 
idea of affording a resting or anchoring a man harbors resentment, ill-will, evil 
place. Haven m also a Scandinavian thoughts, and the like; he shelters him- 
word possibly allied to Anglo-Saxon self from a charge by retorting it upon 
Aeof, eea. Port, from the Latm porlta, his adversary; or a particular pa^ion 
a harbor, alliea to porta, a gate, ana may be lodged hx the breast or ideas 
to English ford, conveys the idea of an lodged in the mind, 
enclosure. A haven is a natural hoH^or; HARD, Firm, Solid. The close ad- 
a pofi is an artificial harbor. We char- her^ce of the component parts of a 
actmiie a harbor as commodious, a body constitu^ hardness. The close 
haven as snug and secure; a port as adherence of different bodies to one an- 
safe and easy of access. A commercial other ponstitutes (see Fixed). 

country profits by the excellence and That is hard which will not yield to a 
number of its harbors; it values itself closer compression; that is firm which 
on the security of its havens, and in- will not yield so as to produce a separa- 
creas^ the number of its ports ac- tion. Ice is hard, as far as it respects 
cordingly. A v^el goes into a Aar- itself, when it resists every pressure; it 
hor only for a season; it remains in a is firm, with regard to the water which 
haven for a permanency; it seeks a port it covers, when it is so closely bound as 
as the destination of its voy^e. Mer- to resist every weight without breaking. 

are perpetually going in and Hard and solid respect the internal 
out of a harbor; a distressed vessel, at constitution of bodies and the adher- 
a distance from home, seeks some haven ence of the component parts; but hard 
in which it may winter; the weary mar- denotes a much closer de^ee of adher- 
iner looks to the port, not as the ter- ence than solid: the hard is op^sed to 
mination of his labor, but as the com- the soft: the solid to the fluid; every 
mencement of all hia enjoyments. i hard body is by nature solid; although 
Harbor, Shelter, Lodge .—^The idea of every solid body is not hard.^ Wood 
giving a resting-place is common to is always a solid body, but it is some- 
these terms; but harbor (see Foster) times hard and sometimes soft; water, 
is used mostly in a bad sense, shelter when congealed, is a solid body, and 
(see Asylttm) in an ind^nite sense: ^ admits of different degrees of Aardness. 
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In another aj;plication, Awrimm is pl€^asnr^ of ¥ioe, without being 
allied to m^nsibility; to fixed- quainted with its remote coii»qiieno» 

n^; miid^^ to suWtotiality; a hard A hardeimi state is the work of time; 
man is not to be acted upon by any it arii^ from a continued coinw erf 
tender motiw^; a ^rm man is not to vice, which tecoin«, as it were, habit- 
be .turned from his purpose; a solid ual, and wholly unfits a for 

man holds no purpo^ that are not admitting any other impr^Mons; 06- 
well-founded. A man k hardened in duracy is the last stage of moral mr^ 
that which is bad by l^ing made in- ness, which 3 upp<xm the whole mind 
senmble to that which is good; a man to be dfc^inately bent on Tice. A ctnld 
k confirmed in anythmg good or bad discovep himself to be ooUcms when the 
by b^ng raadered oispoe^ to lay entrmties, threata, or punidhmmts of 
it aside; hk mind k aynsoUdaied by a parmt cannot awaken in him a an^e 
acquiring fresh motives for action. sentiment of contrition; a youth cm- 
Hwrd, CaUaus, Hardmed, Obdi^ate ,— covers himself to hwwned when he 
Hard is here, as in the former case, the begins to take a pride and a pleasure 
general term, and the rest particular: in a vicious career; a man ahowB him- 
Tlard, in its most extensive physical self to be d>dwrate when he betrays a 
sense, denotes the property of resisting settled and confirmed purpew to pur- 
the action of external force, so as not sue hk abandoned <x>urse without re- 
to undeigo any change in its form or gard to cons^uences. 
separation in its parts: callous is that Hard, Hardy, Insensible, UnfmUng. 
sp^ies of the hard, in application to —Hard may be applied to eitha: thM 
the skin, which arises from its dryness which makes resistance to external im- 
and the absence of all nervous sus- pre^ons or that which presses with 
ceptibility. Hard and caUous, from a force upon other crfbjects- H<mi^, 
Latin caUosus, thick-skinned, are like- which k only a variation erf hard, is 
wise applied in the moral sense: but applicable only in the first cam: thu% 
hard denotes the absence of tender feel- a personk skin may be hard which is 
ing, or the property of resisting any not easily acted upon; but the persem 
impression which tender objects are is said to be hardy who can withstand 
apt to produce; callous denotes the the elements: on the other hand, hard, 
property of not yielding to the force when employed as an active principle, 
of motives to action. A hard heart is only applied to the moral character; 
cannot be moved by the sight of mis- hence the difference between a hardy 
ery, let it be presented in ever so affect- man who endures everything and a 
ing a form: a callous mind is not to be hard man who makes others endure, 
touched by any persuasions, however Insensible and unfeeling are but 
powerful. Hard does not designate modes of the hard; that k, they des- 
any circumstance of its existence or ignate the negative quality of hard- 
origin: we may be hard from a variety ness, or its incapacity to rec^ve im- 
of causes; but callousness arises from pression: hard, therefore, k always the 
the indulgence of vices, passions, and strongest term of the three; and erf 
the pursuit of vicious practices. When the two others unfeeling k stronger 
we speak of a person as hard, it simply than insensible* Hard and insmswle 
determines what he k: if we speak of are applied ph3rsically and morally: 
him as callous, it refers also to what he unfeeling k employed only as a moral 
wa^ and from what he is become so. characterktic. A horsek mouth k hard 
(joHous, hardened, and obdurate are when it k insensible to the action of the 
all employed to designate a morally bit; a mank heart k hard which is in- 
depraved character; but callousness b^ sensible to the miseries of others; a 
lo]^ properly to the heart and con- man k unfeeling who does not regard 
science; mrdened, to both the heart the feelings of others. The heart may 
and the understanding; obdurate, more be hard by nature, or rendered so by the 
particularly to the will. Callousness k influence of some passion; but a per- 
the fiirst stage of hardness in moral de- son k commonly unfeeling from cir- 
pravity; it may exist in the infant cumstances. Shylock is depicted by 
mind, on its first tasting the poisonous Shakespeare as hard, from his strong 
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aatipatliy to tt^ Cbratims: people 
who etijoy mi etate of 

good health Me crfteo mfmling Ib tmm 
m mckmem. As that which Is hard 
mcwtly hwts or whoa it comes in 
<K»tael with the w>ft, the term hard 
n li^oMariy applicable to superiore 
m «ich m have power to iaflict paia: 
a oreditw may be hard toward a 
ddbtor. As inm^bk signifies a want 
erf Mwe, it may be ©aDaetimas nec^ 
awry: a when p^orming an 

qpemtion, miMt be immmMe to the 
pr«^t |Min which he infiicts. As tin- 
fedm^ argnifies a want of feeling, it is 
always mkm for a want of gtw feel¬ 
ing: where the removal of pmn is re- 
qnired, the surgeon shows nimeelf to 
De who does not do every¬ 
thing in his power to the pain 

of the sufferer. 

Bkmdy D^j^^enU. Ardtmm.—Head is 
hare t^en in the sense of c^iMng 
tncmble and requiring pains, in which 
it is a much stronger tarm than 
difficuU, which, from the Latin diffidlia, 
compemnded of the privative dis ana 
j[addu, signifies merely not easy. Hmd 
m therefore positive, and nega¬ 

tive. A diJkuU tnsk cannot be got 
wiSh without exertion, but a 
hmd task requires great exertion. D^- 
fiinM m applicable to all trivial mattans 
which call for a more than usual po 3 > 
liem either of labor or thought; hard is 
applioible to tho€^ which are of the 
in^e^ importance and accompanied 
with circuinstanco 3 that call for the 
utoaost stretch of every power. It is 
a difficult matter to get admittance 
into some circles of society that are 
a^ect: it is diffwuM to decide between 
two fine paintings which is the finer; 
it k a Aard matto to come to any con- 
dturicm on metaphysicaJ subjects. A 
chiM mostly finds it (UfftcuU to leam 
his Mters: there are many passages 
m classical writers which are fmrd to 
be imderstood by the learned. 

ArdM&m, from the Latin ardum, 
Mty, signifying set at a distance or 
out erf reach, expresses more tiban 
either hard or difficult. What is diffi^ 
mlt may be conquered by labor and 
perseverance without any particular 
a^ree of talent; but what is arduom^ 
cannot be effected without great men- 
ml powers and acoomphshments. What 


I is diffkmU is to in various ac¬ 

cording to circumstances; that which 
Is diJ^uU to one pereon may be ie^ 
so to another; but that which is on- 
duam m difficult in a high degrro, 
and pc^tively difficult xmder every cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Sob alro HuKcrai^AN. 

Hard - hearted. Crudj Unmerdftdf 
Merdhm. — Hwra-hmrted signifies htav- 
ing a hard hcMt, or a heart not to be 
moved by the p^s of others. Crudy 
in Latin crudelis, allied to arudusj raw 
flesh, and cruor. blood, that is, de¬ 
lighting in blood like beasts of prey, 
signifim ready to inffict pain: as a 
temper of mmd, therefore, cruel ex¬ 
presses much more than hard--kearted; 
the latter denotes the want of that 
TOnsibnity toward others which ought 
to be the propaiiy of every human 
heart; the former, the positive inclina- 
tion to inffict pain and the pleasure 
from so doing. Hard--hearted is em¬ 
ployed as an epithet of the person; 
crml, as an epithet to things as well as 
persons; as a cruel man, a cruel action. 
Hard-^hearted respet^tci solely the moral 
affections; arueltyy lu its proper sense, 
respects the infliction of corporeal 
pains, but is extended in its applica¬ 
tion to whatever create moral pains: 
a person may be cruel, too, in his 
tr^tment of childraa or brutes by 
beating or starving them; or he may 
be crud toward those who look up to 
him for kindness. 

Ti^ wamerciful and TTicrciZcsa are both 
modes of characteristics of the hard¬ 
hearted. An unmerdful man is hard- 
hearted, inasmuch as he is unwilling 
to extend his compassion or mercy to 
one who is in his power; a meredess 
man, which is more than an unmerdful 
man, k hard-hearted, inasmuch as he is 
restrained by no compunctious feelings 
from inflictmg pain on those who are in 
his power. Avarice makes a man hard- 
headed even to tLose who are boxmd 
to him by the clos^ ties; it makes 
him tmmercifttl to those who axe in 
his debt.^ Tihere axe many merdlem 
tyrmts in domestic life, who show 
their dispositions by their merciless 
treatment of their poor brutes- 

Hardly, Scaredy. —^What is hard is 
not common, and m that respect scarce: 
hence the idea of unfrequency assimi- 
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l&t® thorn terms both p sigiilficaticm 
and appMcation. In mwiy cases they 
may be indifferently; but whare 
the"idea of practicability predominates 
harMp seems most proj^r; and where 
the idea of frequency predominates 
scarcely ^ms prefer^le. One can 
lordly judge of a f^rson’s feature 
by a angle Mid pMtial glance; we 
smrml^ ever see men lay aside their 
vices frmn a thorough conviction of 
their enormity: but it may with equal 
propriety be said in general sentenccB, 
haml^ one in a thousand, or scarcely 
one in a thousand, would form such a 
<X)nclusion. 

HARDIHOOD. See Audacity. 

HARDINESS. See Audacity. 

HARDSHIP. See Grievance. 

HAl^LEQUIN. See Zany. 

HARM- See Evin; Injury; Scathe. 

HARMLESS. See Guiltless. 

HARMONIOUS. See Euphonious. 

HARMONY. See Concord; Mel¬ 
ody. 

HARSH, Rough, Severe, Rigor¬ 
ous. Hc^sh (see Acrimony) and ro^h 
(see Abrupt) borrow their moral sig¬ 
nification from the physical properties 
of the bodies to which they belong. 
The harsh and the rough both act pain¬ 
fully upK>n the taste, but the former 
with much more violence than the 
latter. An excess of the sour mingled 
with other unpleasant properties con¬ 
stitutes harshness: an excess of astrin- 
gency constitutes roughness. Cheese is 
said to be harsh when it is dry and 
biting: roughness is the peculiar qual¬ 
ity of the damascene. From this ph};^ 
icM distinction between these terms 
we discover the ground of their moral 
application. Harshness in a per^n^s 
conduct acts upon the feelings and does 
violence to the affections: roughTiess 
acts only externally on the senses: we 
may be rough in the tone of the voice, 
in the mode of address, or in the manner 
of handling or touching an object; but 
we are harsh in the sentiment we con¬ 
vey and according to the persons to 
whom it is conveyed: a stranger may 
be rough when he has it in his power 
to be so: only a friend or one in the 
tenderesi relation can be harsh. 

Sm&re (see Austere). Rigorous, 
from the Latin rigor and rigercy to 


deagBat« unbending, inflex¬ 
ible. Ihese terms diffarent im^m 
of treating those that are in oiie% 
power, aU of which are the revets erf 
the kind. Harsh and rmmh are epithets 
of that whieh is unamiable: they indi¬ 
cate the harshness and roughnms of the 
humor: sernrH^ and ligor are not always 
to be condemned; they spring from 
principle, and me often rewrted to by 
nece®ily. Harskmm is always min^d 
with anger and personal feeling: mmriiy 
and rigor charaeteria^ tMn« more than 
the temper of persons. A harsh ma^er 
renders every burd'en wMeh he im¬ 
poses doubly ^mre by the gratii]^ 
manner in whicn he <x>mmiiiilcat€S Ms 
will: a semre master simply imporos 
the burden in a manner to enfoiw 
obedience. The one sterns to indulge 
himself in inflicting pain: the oth«r 
seems to act from a motive that m in¬ 
dependent of the min inffictei. A 
harsh man Is therefore always smme, 
but with a mmre man, h<rw- 

ever, is not always harsh. m a 

high degree of m^eritg. One m mmre 
in the punishment erf offences: one is 
rigorous in exacting compliance and 
obedience. Semritg is always more 
less Decenary in the army, or in a 
school, for the pr^ervation of good 
order: rioor is e^ntial in dealing with 
the stubborn will and unruly jmarions 
of men. 

HARSHNESS. See Acrimony. 

HASTEN, Accelerate, Speed, Ex- 
PEDiTB, Despatch. Hasten coims 
from Anglo-Saxon hmt, Modem Eng¬ 
lish hoMe, meaning originally violaace. 
Old French hade is from the mme 
Teutonic root. Acceleraie, from celer^ 
quick, rignifies literally to quicken for 
a specific purpose. Spe^, from An^Jo- 
Saxon spowan, to succ^d, meant origi¬ 
nally to increase, to become pimp^ous 
—^whence the phrase, epe^ the part¬ 
ing guest. Hxpmiiie (see Diligent). 
Desp^k comes from Spanish despachar, 
from Latin dis, away, and a root found 
in the past participle padus, from pan- 
gere, to fix. 

Quickness in movement and action 
is the common idea of all these terms, 
which vary in the nature of the move¬ 
ment and the action. To hasten ex¬ 
presses little more than the general 
idea of quickness in moving toward a 
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p0mt; thm, he hmiem who nms to oppc^d to delay, or a dilatory^ mode of 
gel to the €®td of Ms journey: ocwlerale proci^eding; it* is frequently indispen- 
expro«ss, moreover, the idea of bring- ^i>le to hmten^ in the affairs of human 
ing something to a thus, ev'ery life: to hurr^ is opfx>sed to deliberate 

meohanical businew is {Mceieraied by and cautious proceeding: it must al- 
the order and distribution of its several ways be prejudicial, and unwise to 
parts. It may be employed, like ^ the ^urr^; men may Aasien; children/fcurri/. 
wcmd Aostm, for c»rporeai and familiar As epithets, Aosly and hurried are 
actions: a tailor acceleroAm any par- both employed in another sense: but 
ticukx work that he has in hand by hmty implies merely an overquickn^ 
putting on additional hands; or a of motion which outstrips conadera- 
wmpositor amehrcdm the printing of tion; himried implies a disorderly mo- 
a work by doing Ms part with correct- tion wMch igprings from a distempered 
n^». The word speed includes not state of mind. Irritable people use 
only quick, but forward movement, hasty expresrions; they roeak before 
He who go^ with s^md go^ effectually they tMnk: deranged people walk with 
forward, and comes to Ms journey’s end hurried steps; they follow the blind 
the ^K>ner. This idea is excluded from impulse of undirected feeling, 
the term haste, which may often be a HASTINE^SS. See Rashness. 
planless, unsuitable quickness. Hence HASTY. See Angby; Cxjrsoky; 
the prov^b, “The more hade the worse Suoden. 

speed HATE, Detest. The alliance be- 
ExpedUe and despatch are tOTns of tween these terms in signification is 
Mgher import, in application to the sufficiently illustrated in the articles 
most serious concerns in life: but to referred to. Their difference consists 
eacpedite expresses a process, a bringjng more in sense than application. To 
forward toward an end: despatch im- hate (see Antipathy) is a personal 
plies a putting an end to, a making a feeling directed toward the object in¬ 
clearance. We do everytMng in our dependency of its qualities; to detest 
power to expedite a business: we des- (see Abhor) is a feeling independent 
patch a great deal of business within a of the person, and altogether dependent 
given time. Expedition is requisite for upon the nature of the tMng. What 
<me who executes; despatch is most one hates one hates commonly on one’s 
important for one who determines and own account; what one detests one 
dir^s. An inferior officer must pro- detests on account of the object: hence 
oeed with expedition to fulfil the orders it is that one hates^ but not detests, the 
or execute the purposes of his com- person who has done an injury to one’s 
mander; a general or minister of state self; and that one detests, rather than 
despatches the concerns of planning, hates, the person who has done in- 

directing, and instructing. Hence it juries to others. Joseph’s brethren 

is we speak only of expediting a thing; hated him because he was more beloved 
but we may spe^ of a per- than they; we detest a traitor to Ms 

son as well as a thing. country because of the enormity of his 

Hasten, Hurry.—Hasten (see above), offence. 

Hurry is a word of imitative origin, In tMs connection to hate is always 
indicatingthe sound of swift movement, a bad passion: to detest always laud- 
To hasten and hurry both imply to able,; but, when both are applied to 

move forward with quickpess in any inanimate objects, to hate is bad or 

matter; but the former may proceed good, according to circumstances; to 
with some design and good order, but detest always retains its good meaning, 
the latter always supposes perturba- When men hate thin^ because they 
tion and irregularity. Wein the interfere with their indulgences, as 
communication of good news when we the wicked hate the light, it is a bad 
make efforts to convey it in the short- personal feeling, as in the former case, 
est time possible; we hurry to get to an but when good men are said to hats 
end when we impatiently and incon- that wMch is bad it is a laudable feel- 
siderately press forward without mak- mg, justified by the nature of the ob- 
ing choice of our means. To hasten is ject. As this feeling is, however, m 
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clo^ly allied to (MeM, it is nece^ary 
further to observe that wheth^ 
rightly or wrongly applied, «eks the 
injury or destruction of the object: 
but (Mest is confined amply to the 
shimning of the c^ject, or thinking of 
it with very great pain. God haies sin, 
and on that account punishes sinners; 
conscientious men (kteH all fraud, ana 
therefore cautiously avoid being con¬ 
cerned in it. 

Odwm.—Hateful signifies, 
literally, full of that which is apt to ex¬ 
cite hatred, OdiemSy from the Latin odi, 
I hate, has the same sense originuiiy. 

These epithets are employed in re¬ 
gard to such objects as produce strong 
aversion in the mind; but when em¬ 
ployed, as they commonly are, upon 
familiar subjects, they indicate an un¬ 
becoming vehemence in the speaker. 
Hateful is properly applied to whatever 
violates general principles of morahty; 
lying and swearing are hateful vices; 
odiom is more commonly applied to 
such thin^ as affect the interests of 
others and bring odium upon the indi¬ 
vidual; a tax that bears particularly 
hard and unequally is termed odious^ 
or a measure of government that is 
oppressive is denominated odious. 

Hatred, Enmity, lU-unll, Rancor ,— 
These terms agree in this particular, 
that those who are tinder the influence 
of such feelings derive a pleasure from 
the misfortune of others; but haired 
(see Aversion) expresses more than 
enmity (see Enemy), and this more than 
iXtruyiM, which signifies either an evil 
will or a willing of evil. Hatred is not 
contented with merely wishing iM to 
others, but derives its whole happiness 
from their misery or destruction; en^ 
mity, on the contrary, is limited in its 
operations to particiilar circumstances; 
hatred, on the other hand, is frequently 
confined to the feeling of the individ¬ 
ual; but enmity consists as much in 
the action as in the feeling. He who is 
possessed with hatred is happ>y when 
the object of his passion is miserable, 
and is miserable when he is happy; 
but the hater is not always instru¬ 
mental in causing his misery or de¬ 
stroying his happiness: he who is in¬ 
flamed with enmity is more active in 
disturbing the peace of his enemy, but 


oftener delays Us temper m triflim 
than in important matterB. 
as the worci denote, lies only m tibe 
mind, and is so indefimte in iia sig¬ 
nification that it limits of ev-^ con¬ 
ceivable degree. When the will is 
evilly directed toward another in ever 
so small a degree it constituti« ill-toil. 
Rancor com^es from Latin rancim, evil 
smelling. 

HAUGHTINE^ Disbain, Arro- 
GANCB. Haughiinem denote the atn 
stract quality of haugMy, which comes 
from old French kaui, originally koM^ 
from aUm, high. It meant originally 
"‘high and mighty.'^ Diadam (see 
Contemn) . Arromnee (see that word) . 

Haughtimm is foimd^ on the hi^ 
opinion we entertain of ourselves; dis^ 
dain, on the low opinion we have oi 
others; arrogance is the result of both, 
but, if anything, more of the former 
than the latter. Haughtiness and dis¬ 
dain are properly sentiments of the 
mind, and arrogance a mode of acting 
resulting from a state of mind: there 
may therefore be haughtiness and dis- 
dain which have not betrayed them¬ 
selves by any visible action; but emro- 
gance is always accompanied with its 
corresponding action: the haughty man 
is known by the air of superiority 
which he assumes; the disdainful man, 
by the contempt which he &ows to 
others; the arrogant man, by his lofty 
pretensions. Haughtiness and cmv- 
gance are both vicious; they are built 
upon a false idea of our^ves; but 
disdain may be justifiable when pro¬ 
voked by what is infamous: a lady 
must treat with disdain the persem 
who insults her honor. 

See also Pride. 

Haughty, High, High - minded ,— 
Haughty and high, derived from the 
same source as haughty, characterise 
both the external behavior and the 
internal sentiment; high-minded marks 
the sentiment only, or the state of 
the mind. With r^ard to the out¬ 
ward behavior, han^ty is a stronger 
term than high; a haughty carriage be¬ 
speaks not only a high opinion of one's 
s^, but a strong mixture of contempt 
for others: a high carriage denotes 
simply a high opinion of one's self: 
haughtiness is therefore always offen¬ 
sive. as it is biardAs^fiome to others; 
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fcmt km§M iii»j he iaiidabie, 

iaaMancli ®« it » ittslic« to one’s seif: 
€»€ eta nev«* a comiimnci in a 
tone without making others 
feel their inferiority in a painfui de¬ 
gree; we may sometime awume a high 
tone in wdar to shelter ourseivea from 
inswlt. 

With re^xd to the wntiment of the 
mind, AangAly, whether it shows itmlf 
m tM outward behaTior or rosta in 
mind, is always bad; hHgM as 
an habitual temper, and still more 
W|Af-«wdacln€«, which more stror^y 
marks the perronal quality,^ are ex- 
prpfrfy inmnsiatent with Christian hu¬ 
mility; but a man may with reason 
be too high or too high’-minded to con- 
dteseend to a mean action. 

HAUL. See Dkaw, 

HAUNT. Bee Fkeqotot. 

HAVE, Possess. Hem comes from 
Anglo-Saxon kabban, a widely distrib- 
ntTO Teutonic word. Possm^, in Latin 
pmMBsu&f participle of 'pmsideo^ com¬ 
pounded or Latin pot, m in pofes, able, 
and mdere, to sit, means to remain 
master, to oe able to keep. 

Hem is the general, pomesB is the 
ppticular term: hme d^gnates no 
OTcumstance of the action; 
mmm a particular species 
To horn is mnnetimess to ha 
hand or within one^s imeh; but to 
poemm m to Mm as one^s own; a clerk 
mis the money which he has fetched 
for his employer; the latter posmmes 
the money, which he hm the power of 
turning to his use. To ham is some¬ 
times to ham the right to, to belong; 
to poBsem is to have by one and at one^s 
command: a debtor has the property 
which he has surrendered to his cred¬ 
itor: but he caimot be said to poseeBB 
it, because he has it not within his 
reach and at his disposal: we are not 
necessarily masters of that which we 
hem; although we always are of that 
whim we possess: to hem is sometimes 
only temporary; to possess is mostly 
permanmt: we have money which we 
are perpetually disposing of: we po^ 
lands which we keep for a per¬ 
manency: a person hm the good graces 
of those whom he pleases; he possesses 
the (xinfidence of thog^ who put ev^^r- 
thing in his power. 

HAZARD, Risk, Vehtore, Jbof- 


posmss 6x- 
of having. 
re in one^s 


ARD. All thc«j terms denote actioM 
perfomied under an uncertainty of the 
event: but hazard (see Chance) be- 
sp^jaks a want of design and choice on 
tne part of the ^ent; to risk (^e 
Danoeb) implies a choice of altemar 
lives; to mniure, which is the same as 
adventure (see Event), signihes a cal¬ 
culation and balance of probabilities: 
one he^rds and risks under the fear 
of an evil; one mntwres with the hope 
of a good. He who hazards an opinion 
or an assertion does it from presump¬ 
tuous feelings and upon slight grounds; 
chances are rather against mm than 
for him that it may prove erroneous: 
he who risks a battle does it often fiom 
n^^emty; he choose the least of two 
evils: mtbough the event is dubious, 
yet he fears less from a failure than 
from inaction: he who ventures on a 
mercantile speculation does it from a 
love of gain; he flatters himself with a 
favorable event, and acquires boldness 
from the prospect. He who jeopards 
a cause (from Old French jeu^ Latin 
iocus, a game, and partUus, parted, 
meaning a divided game, one in whicn 
the outcome is dubious) threatens its 
downfall or disast^. Jeopard means 
to hazardj with a presumption, how¬ 
ever, in favor of an unfortunate out¬ 
come. There are but very few cir¬ 
cumstances to justify us in hazarding; 
there may be severm occasions which 
reader it nec^apr to risAr, and very 
many cases in which it may be advan¬ 
tageous to venture. 

HEAD. See Chief; Topic. 

HEADSTRONG. See Obstinate. 

HEADY. See Obstinate. 

HEAL. See Cure. 

HEALING. See Sanitart. 

HEALTHY, Whouesome, Salubri¬ 
ous, Salutary. HeaUhp signifies not 
only having health, but aLso causing 
health. Wholesome, like the German 
heilsam, signifies making whole, keep¬ 
ing whole or sound. Salmbrious and 
sedntary, from the Latin solus, safety 
or hea&h, signify likewise contributive 
to health or good in general. 

These epithets are all applicable to 
such objects as have a kmdly influence 
on the bodily constitution: heaUhy is 
the most general and indefinite; it is 
applied to exercise, to air, situation. 
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dmate, aad but with dmgB awJ wd&t; ibus we I«i|i 

f ckkI, for which mhcimofm is cx>mm0iiij sfeoacs, or j?il# fpood: to Immp mmj Iw 
substituted: the Mfe a farmo: m to m^e into laj*fe €x anal km^: 
reckoned the most necdihy; and the to pile m always to make 
simpl^t diet Is the most whdemmm. <xmada*able in height: childr^i may 
HeaMiy and whdemme are rather heap sticks together; mm. !(»«& 
ative in their sense; mlubrums and of wood t^ether, 

solidary are pc^tive, that is^ heedihy TopUemnmdelw&j^tBkmnmiMiff 
and which do^ no injury to in the physical, maaw%am m 

the heaUh; that is ^ubriam which the physical or moral ae<»ptatibii. To 
sarv^ to improve the heoUh; and that aammukde m projperly to mkiM or «M 
m mdtdary which serves to remove a heap to kmp^ wMeh m a graamal and 
dia>rder: climates are hmUhy or urn- uimni^ied act; to mmam m to form Into 
fmdthy, according to the ccmstitnikm a mass, which is a mngle <XHnplete 
the pera>n; water is a mhalemme a man may aammulaU gain«bS cr any- 
beverage for those who are not drop^- thic^ else in anal qnmtitie^ Init at 
cal; bread is a whalemme diet for man; properly ammses wemth, and in a :%ii- 
the air and climate of southern France rative sei^s he ammme knowlei^e* 
have fc^n long famed fort heir soZudrili^, To accumukde aad to amam are not 
and have induced many invalids to re- always the acts cf conscious agents: 
pair thither for the benefit of their things may €iccumtdate or amam; water 
the ^ects have not been equally or snow accumuiaies by the cx>ntinuid 
saliUary in all cases acc<^on of fr^h quantiti^; ice a?mmm 

Whcdeeome and salutary have like- in rivers until they are frcaen over: so 
wise an extended and moral applica- in the moral ameptation, evils, 
tion; heedUiy and saltibrious are em- and the like, aammukde: (xirmption 
ployed only In the proper sense: amasses, 

wkolesoim in this case seems to oon- EteiABKBH, Ovbbhbab. To 

vey the idea of making whole again hear ia properly the act of the ear; 
what has been unsound; but saltdary it is sometimes totally abstracted from 
retains the idea of improving the oon- the mini, when we kewr and do nc^ 
^tion of those who stand in'need of understand: to hearken is an act of 
imjprovement: eorrection is wholesome the ear and the mind in conjuncticm; 
which serv^ the purpose of amend- it implies an effort to Acor, a tendency 
ment mthout doing any inju^ to the of the ear: to omrhear is to hear clan- 
body; instruction or admonition is sal- destinely, or unknown to the person 
vlary when it serves the purpose of who is heard, whether designedly or 
strengthening good principles and not. We hec^ sounds: we kec^kem for 
awakening a smse of guilt or im- the s^ise; we overhear tbe wordb: a 
propriety: laws and punishments are quick ear hears the smaller soundj a 
wholesome to the body politic, sf& diet willing mind hearkens to what is ^ud; 
is to the phy^cal body; restrictions a pr3ring curiosity leads to omrhearmg^ 
are solidary in checki n g irregularities. HEARSAY. See Famb. 

See also Sound. HEARTEN, ANmATO, 

HEAP, Filb, Accumulate, Amass. Comfort, Encoubagb. Hmrtm tb a 
To heap signifies to form into a heap, compound of the English kmrt and 
from Anglo-Saxon heap^ a crowd, a the suffix en. Heart, in Anglo-Saxon 
pile. To pile is to form into a pUe, heorte, allied to Latm cor, impli^ the 
from Latin pUa, originally a pillar, a vital, inner, or chief part of anything, 
of stone. To from the in persons the seat of the faculties, 

itin cumidus, a heap, sigoffies to put To hearten another m to bestow upon 
Acap upcm heap. Amass comes from him an infiuaice directly from the 
French A masm, Latin ad massa, liter- heart; figurativdy a spoken word 
ally in a mass, meaning to gather to a voluntary act, when the person ia 
one’s sdf in a ma^. dishearten^ that is, timely, dncer^ 

To heap is an indefinite action; it and thoroughly meant, 
may be performed with or without To ammate either a per^n, animal, 
order: to pile is a definite action done or drooping plant is to impart new 
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Me to the mibjeet by an infusion that' 
go^ diroetlv to the heart/, to inspire a 
person with enei^, comrade, ardor, 
to rtimnlate: to to comfort, con- ^ 

BdBf invigorate, briioe up, pnKhice a 
^yous, hopeful state of mind: to mm- 
/orl, to give oonmilation in time of 
affliction, siekna», or trouble, support, 
i^istanee, relief in time of misfort¬ 
une cr danger: and to merntrage, to 
mate to renewed effort, to urge for¬ 
ward, to give confidence to another, 
alio to promote, help forward, ad¬ 
vance. 

While there is «i apparent rimilarity 
m the import of all these terms, there 
are variant slmd^ of meaning ^ con¬ 
nected with each, wi^ch are critically 
conmdered in the article on Animate, 
Cheer, and Encourage. 

HEAKTINESS. See Zeae. 
lEESS, Unfeeling. Heartless (for deri¬ 
vation see Hearten) means literally 
without heart, and is appUed to a vari¬ 
ety of conditions that exiubit the wor^ 
features of human life, with nothing in 
extenuation. Of the terms here men¬ 
tion^ bndal and pUUess are the sever¬ 
est. BrtUed is associated with the ac¬ 
tions of a savage, an irresponsible, con- 
sciencel^ creature, i^arcely a whit 
bettea: than a wild animal, whose at¬ 
tacks are liable to occur at any moment 
and to be repeated mdefinitely, if degth 
does not ensue from the first- 

A person who is naturally brutcd or 
who Deeomes so by evil iimuences is 
cj^iable of deeds of violence and in¬ 
humanity with and without provoc^ 
tion. The arael person may in his 
conduct reach the state of brutality^ 
for he is disposed to injure or take 
pleasure in the injury of others, but 
his acts are generally studied ones, 
thought out in advance, showing a 
disposition or a growing gratification 
to injure others, while the brtUal one 
is more apt to act on a momentary 
impulse. 

Pitiless, however, implies a combi- 
nuiition of whatever is bndal BJtd crud, 
for those whom these terms designate 
axe destitute of compassion, merci¬ 
less, insistent in inflicting injury upon 
others, deaf to appeals for considera^ 
tion, pity, and even life itself, unmoved 
by any sentiment or sympathy, and ab¬ 
solutely unfeeling toward their victims. 


A further discussion of the general 
conditions which the above terms im¬ 
ply will be found in the article on 
Crfel. 

HEARTY, Warm, Sincere, Cor¬ 
dial. Hearty, t. c., having the heart 
in a thing, and unrm (see Fire) express 
a stronger feeling than mncere (scjt- 
Candid); cardial, from cor, the heart, 
i. e., according to the heart, is a mixt¬ 
ure of the tmrrn and sinc&-e. There 
are cas^ in which it may be peculiarly 
proper to be hearty, as when we are 
supporting the cause of religion and 
virtue; there are other cases in which 
it is peculiarly proper to be vmrm, as 
when our affections ought to be roused 
in favor of our friends; in all cases 
we ought to be sincere when we ex¬ 
press either a sentiment or a feeling; 
it is peculiarly happy to be on terms 
of cordial regard with those who stand 
in any close relation to us. The man 
himself should be hearty; his heart 
should be warm; professions should be 
sincere; a reception cordial. 

HEAT. Fire. 

HEATHEN. See Gentile- 

HEAVE, Swell. Heave is used 
either transitively or intransitively, 
a reflective or a neuter verb : svmi is 
used onljr as a neuter verb. Hea/ve im¬ 
plies raising^ and swell implies disten¬ 
sion: they differ, therefore, very widely 
in sense^ but they sometimes agree in 
application. The bosom is said both 
to heave and to swell, because it hap¬ 
pens that the bosom swells by heaving; 
the waves are likewise said to heajoe 
themselves or to swell, in which there 
is a similar correspondence between 
the actions: otherwise most things 
which heave do not swell, and those 
which swell do not heave. 

HEAVENLY. See Celestial; God¬ 
like. 

HEAVINESS. See Gloom; Weight. 

HEAVY, Dull, Drowsy. Heavy is 
allied to both dvU and drowsy, but the 
latter have no close connection with 
each other. 

Heavy and dull are employed as epi¬ 
thets both for persons and for things; 
heaary characterizes the corporeal state 
of a person; dvU qualifies the spirits or 
the understanding of the subject. A 
person has a heavy look whose temper¬ 
ament seems composed of jsross and 
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wrighty rEiateriaJs wMch we^ Mm from Gre^ ""BicTwifi^, <«IAimted haro 
down and impede Ms movements; lie Troy and a mighty warrior. To 
has a duU countenance in whom the was to timt others m Hectci: 

ordin^ brightne^ and vivacity of the treated Ms foes in battle. Hedm now 
mind is wanting. differs from huUy in suggesting a re- 

Hemry and drowsy are both employed j^ted exercij^ of argument and fcffce 
in the sense of sleepy; but the former —sometMng irritating and hara^n^ 
is only a particular state, the latter and leas definitely inaicating the dib- 
particular or general; all persons may play of superior brute force. BtMy 
be occasionally heavy or drotmy; some com^ from OH Low German. The 
axe habitually drmjosy from disease: olde^ sense in English is **de» one/^ 
they likewise differ in degree, the latter a lover. It now signifies a person wM> 
being much the greater of the two; gets his own wiH by a di^lay of fcHC^ 
and occasionally they are applied to especially against those whom he knows 
such things as produce sleepine^. to be much wc^er than himself; it 

Heavyj Burdensome, W^hty, Pon- carries the suggestion of a perfectly 
derous. — Heavy, from heave, signifies safe threat of force. Tbe btMy gen- 
the causing to heave, or requiring to ^ally kiK>W8 that he will not be cwM 
be fifted up with force; burdensome upon to live up to Ms fierce protesta- 
signifies having a burden; weighty, hav- tionsj that the mere diisplay will make 
ing a weight; and ponderous, from the Ms victim yield. Hector do^ iK>t sug- 
Latin pondus, a weight, has the same gest this element in the verb to hiMy. 
original meaning. One may hector oneb ^ual or superior; 

Heavy is the natural property of one buUies one's inferiors, 
some bodies; burdensome is incidental HEED, Care, Attehtion. H^ 
to some. In the vi^ar sense tMn^ (see Attend) applies to matters of im- 
are termed hecuvy wMch are found dim- portance to oneb moral conduct; care 
cult to lift, in distinction from those (see Care) to matters of minor im- 
wMch are light or easy to be lifted; port: a man is required to take heed; 
but those tMngs are burdensome which a child is required to take care: the 
are too troublesome to be carried or former exercises Ms understanding in 
borne: many tMngs, therefore, are act- taking heed; the latter exercises Ms 
ually heavy that are never burden^ thoughts and Ms senses in taking care: 
some; and others are occasionally bur- the former looks to the remote and 
densome that are never heavy: that probable consequences of Ms actions, 
which is heavy is so whether lifted or and endeavors to prevent the evil that 
not; but that which is burdensome may happen; the latter sees prinei- 
must be burdensome to some one car- pally to the thing that is immediately 
rying it: hard substances are mostly before him. When a young man en- 
mojoy; but to a weak person the softest ters the world he must take heed 1^ 
substance may sometimes be burden^ he be not ensnared by his companions 
some if he is obliged to bear it; tMngs into vicious practices; in a slippery 
are heavy according to the difficulty path we must take core that we do 
with which they are lifted; but they not fall. 

axe weighty according as they weigh Heed has, moreover, the i^nse of 
other tMngs down. The heavy is tJtiexe- tMnking on what is proposed to our 
fore indefinite; but the weighty is defi- notice, in wMch it agrees with attention 
nite and sometMng positively great: (see Attend); hence we speak of giv- 
what is heavy to one may be light to ing heed and paying attention: but the 
another; but that wMch is weighty ex- former is appliM only to that wMch 
ceeds the ordinary weight of other is conveyed to us by anoth^, in the 
things: ponderous expresses even more shape of a direction, a caution, or an 
than weighty, for it includes also the instruction; but the latter is said of 
idea of bulk; the ponderous, therefore, everytMng wMch we axe said to per¬ 
is that wMch is so weighty and large form. A good child gives heed to Ms 
that it cannot easily be moved. parents when they caution Mm against 

HECTOR, Buddy. These words any dangerous or false step; he pays 
have a similar meaning:. Hector comes attention to the lesson which is set 
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him to He who no 

to the eoi3ii»lte erf otheiB is mude to 
pp«»t Ms foMy by bitter experience; 
he w1m> fails in frying Mention emmot 
team. 

HKKDL®^ Neciuount, 

HEIGHTEN, Raise, AooBA'irATE. 
To hmtgh^fi is to make higher (see 
Haogett)* To mim is to cause to 
rim (see Amise). To aggromle (see 
wwd) is to make hmm* H^Mm 
mwe to the result of the action 
d higlm; raim to the mode; 

we ^gM$n a house by raimim the roof, 
wtMre conveys the idea of ^^t- 

tiBg up aloft, which is not included in 
word heighteM, On the same ground 
a h«d-dr6» may be said to be heigM- 
«®icl winch is mme higher than it was 
before; Mid a chair or a table is rtdmd 
that is set upon something else: but 
in ^leaking of a wall we may say that 
it is either h^Mmed or rai^, b^ause 
the operation and r^ult must in both 
eases be the mim. Jn the improper 
of th^ terms they preserve a 
similar distindion: we heighten the 
value of a thing; we maim its price: 
we heighten tte grandeur of an object; 
we raim a family. 

Hm^ten and have eonneo- 

with each erfber only in applica- 
tkm to the enormity of an 

crffence m Jmgktmed^ the guilt of the 
offender ^ (^fgra&&ted^ by par^cular 
cireunfcstances. The horrors of a mur¬ 
der are fmghtemd by being committed 
in the dead erf the ni^t: the guilt of 
the perpetrator is aggravated by the 
addition of ingratitude to murder. 

HEINOUS, Flagrant, Flagitious, 
Atrocious. Heinous comes from Old 
French hainos, from kalr. to hate, from 
the Teutonic root also loimd in Eng- 
&h hate, Flagrmit, in Latin fl^am, 
burning, is a figurative expre^on de¬ 
moting excesmve and violet in its nat- 
mre. FlagUiouSi in Latin fiagiHosuSj 
from flagitiumf signifies peculiarly in¬ 
famous. AtrociauSf in Latin airex, 
crudi, signifies exceedingly black in 
guilt. 

Th^^ epithets, which are applied 
to erhne^ sean to rise in degree. A 
crime is hemems which seriously of- 
IMids against the laws of men; a sin 
is heinous which seriously offends 
against the will of Gk>d; an offence 


is flagmni which is in dir^t defiance 
of est^ahiished opinions and practice: 
it i^flngitiom if a gross violation of the 
mom! law or coupled with any gro®- 
ne^ss] a crime is airmtous which is 
Rttentlfwl with any aggravating circum- 
stanct^. Lying is a heinous sm; gam¬ 
ing and drunkenness are flagrant 
breaches of the Divine law; the mur¬ 
der of a whole family is in the fullest 
sense atrocious. 

HELICOPTER. See Aircraft. 

HELP, Assist, Aid, Succor, Re¬ 
lieve. Help is in Anglo-Saxon hd- 
pan, German kelfen. Assist, in L^tin 
meisto, or ad and sisto, signifies 
to pMce one's self by another so 
to give him our strength. Aid, 
in I^tin adjiUare, a frequentative of 
ad and jumre, to help, signifies to 
profit toward a specific end. Suo- 
cor, in Latin stwcurrere, to run to 
the help of any one. Rdietm (see 
Allkvtate). 

The idea erf communicating to the 
advantage of another in case of need 

common to all these terms. Help 
is the generic term; the rest specific: 
Mp may be substituted for the others, 
Mid in many cases where they would 
not be applicahle. The first three are 
I ^nployed either to produce a positive 
good or to remove an evil; the latter 
two only ranove an evil. We help a 
person to prosecute his work, or help 
him out of a difficulty; we assist in 
order to forward a scheme, or we assist 
a person in the time of his embarrass¬ 
ment; we aid a go<^ cause, or we aid 
a person to make his escape; we succor 
a pe^n who is in danger; we relieve 
him in time erf distress. To help and 
assist respect personal service, the 
former by corporeal, the latter by cor- 
pDreal or mental labor: one servant 
helps another by taking a part in Ms 
employment; one author assists another 
in the oompo^tion of his work. We 
Wp up a person's load; we assist him 
to rise when he has fallen; we speak 
of a hdper or a helpmate in mechanic^ 
emjrfoymeats, of an assistant to a pro¬ 
fessional man. 

To assM and aid are used for services 
mrectly or indi^tly performed: but 
the former is said only of individuals; 
the latter may be said of bodies as 
weE as individuals. One friend assists 
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BJiotlier^wilh Ms puiWj with Mb oqub- 
sei, Ms sad the like: one per¬ 

son aids another in carrying on a 
«:heme; or one king, or nation, aids 
another with armies and subsidies. We 
come to the amutance of a person 
when he h^ met with an accident; 
we come to his aid when contending 
a^n^t numbers. AssiManm is given, 
aid is ^nt. 

To imcofr is a species of immediate 
asButance^ wMch is given on the ^ur 
of the occasion; the Good Samaritan 
went to the sucmr of the man who bad 
fallen among thieves; so in like man¬ 
ner we may succor one who calls ns 
by his cries; or we may succor the poor 
whom we find in circumstances of dia- 
tr^. So likewise one may succor a 
nation. 

The word relieve has nothing in com¬ 
mon with succor, except that they both 
express the removal of pain; but the 
latter does not nece^ariiy imply any 
mode by which this is done, and tha*e- 
fore excludes the idea of personal inter¬ 
ference. To kdp is commonly an act 
of good-nature or discretion; to reUem, 
an act of humanity or generority. 

All these terms, except succor, may 
be applied to things as well as persons; 
we may walk by the help of a stick, 
read with the assistance of ^ass^, 
leara a task quickly by the aSf of a 
good memory, and obtain relief from 
medicine. 

HELPER. See Accommodatob. 

HEUPING* See Aotiltary. 

HERCULEAN, Brawny, Power- 
Strong, Vigorous. Hercuietm , 
an Mjediive derived from Hercules (in 
Greek the hero of Grecian 

mytholo^ who was said to be pos¬ 
sessed of superhuman strength, im¬ 
plies, both as to persons and objects, 
the quality of extraordinary strength. 
Apphed to persons, brawny designates 
a tough, muscular condition, and re¬ 
lates particularly to the arms, calves 
of the 1^% the breast^ back, and such 
other parts as are emplojred in strenu¬ 
ous actions. Potoerf^, in this sense 
means might, force, both in an im- 
\isually M^ development; strong, hav¬ 
ing the power or ability to exert gr^eat 
bodily force, the mental or physical 
capability to bear or endure great bur- 
dais, sorrow, suffering; and vigorous, 


the wnditioa rwulting from 
health, the pc^ewion of mmAM m 
phyaicM ener^, deriv^ni from ti« Laiia 
mgere, to be Mvely. 

Heradmn, Difficult, Hmd, Per&mM, 
T&Umme .—Tliis application m the term 
implies actions that require the powar, 
strength, or courage of Hercules to f»r- 
form or encounter that which is exceed¬ 
ingly grca-t in magnitude airf difficult 
or dangerous in the performance. Dif¬ 
ficult impli^ that wMeh ia arduous, not 
easily managed or comprehended, more 
or lem perplexing, that which requires 
much labor and Mciii to overcome « 
accomplish; Aord, that which is cx>mr- 
pact and sMid, not easily pierced or 
broken, unyielding, and, hence, ne(»i- 
dtating continuous application and la- 
hor and involving mental or phyrical 
fatigue; perUam, that which is beset 
with dan^r to the performs, which 
expo^ him to mjtpy' or hamrd, to 
the extent of his Hfe; Mid toiiMme, 
that which requires much time, lalK3^, 
and ingenuity, the exertion of bodily 
strength, with efforts of some continu¬ 
ance or duration, producing weariness, 
exhaustion, fatigue, and other rmffiB of 
over-labor. 

HERESY. See Heteroooxy. 

HERETIC, S<misMATic, Sectarian 
or Sectary, Dissenter, Non-con¬ 
formist. A heretic is the maintainer 
of here^ (see Heterodoxy) ; the mhw- 
malic is the author or promoter 
schism; the sectarian or sectary is the 
memb^ of a sect; the dismni&* is one 
who dissents from an established reg¬ 
ion; and the non^onformisl one who 
does not conform to an establishment. 
A man is a heretic cmly for nud^ters of 
faith and doctrine, but he is a 
moMc in matters of diMpIine and prac¬ 
tice. Hie heretic, ther^ore, is not al- 
i ways a schismaiic, nor the scMwim^ a 
herddc. Whoever holds the doctrines 
that are common to the Roman Cath¬ 
olic and reformed <ffiurehes is not a 
heretic in the Protestant sense of the 
word, although he may in many out¬ 
ward formaliti^ be a sckismodic. Cal¬ 
vinists are not Aer^ics, but many among 
them are schismatics; on the other hand, 
there are many memb^s of the estab¬ 
lishment who hold, though they do not 
avow, heretical notions. 

The heretic is considered as sudb with 
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regwtl to the CattoKc Church the 
whole Ixwly <rf ChristiMis^ holding the 
mam fnncmmenirf principle; but the 
mkisffmtic and mdarian sure considered; 
as such with regard to fmrticuiar boiiies ^ 
of ChriHfci«is. S€^um^ from the Greek ^ 
to split, denote an action, and ^ 
the m^ismatic is an agent who splits! 
for Mm»If in his own individual ca-1 
pftcity: the mdarmn does not expre^^i 
perform a part, he merely holds a 
relation; he does not divide anything 
hiii«lf, but beioiw^ to that which ^is 
already cut or divided. The \ 

medic, therefore, tak^ upon himself 
the whole moral resj^nsifoility of the 
mkmm; but the Mctarian does not neo 
€«arily take an active part in the 
measures of his md; whatever guilt 
attaches to schum attaches to the 
mki^maiic; he is a volunta^ agent, 
acting from an erroneous principle, if 
not an unchristian temper: the sec- 
iarian is often an involuntary agent; 
he follows that to which he hasten 
incidentally attached. It is po^ible, 
therefore, to be a sckumcdic and not a 
mdarian; as also to be a sectarian and 
not a sckufnaiic. Those professed mem¬ 
bers the establishment who affect the 
title of evangelical and wish to palm 
upon the Church the peculiarities of 
Calvinistic doctrine, and to ingr^t 
their own modes and forms into its 
^scipline, are mhwmaticsj but not sco- 
larwM; on the other hand, those who 
by birth and education are attached to 
a md are Bectariam, but not always 
Bchismcdics. Consequently, schismcdic 
is a term of much greater reproach than 
sedarian. 

The schismatic and sectarian have a 
reference to any established body of 
Christians of any country; but dis¬ 
senter is a term applicable only to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, and bear¬ 
ing relation only to the established 
Church of England: it includes not 
only those who have individually and 
personally renounced the doctrin^ of 
■^e Church, but those who are in a 
state of dissent or difference from it. 
Dissenters axe not necessarily either 
schismcUics or sectarians, for British 
Homan Catholics are all dissenters, al¬ 
though they are the reverse of what 
is understood by schismatic and seo- 
tarian: it is equally clear that aU schis¬ 


matics and mdariam are not dtsserd^s, 
beeau« every established community 
of Christians, all over the world, have 
had individuals, or smaller bodies of 
individuals, setting themselves up 
gainst them: the term dissenter 
ing in a great measure technical, it 
may be applied individually or gener¬ 
ally without conveying any idea of re¬ 
proach; the same may be said of non¬ 
conformist, which is a more special 
term, including only such as do not 
conform to some established or na¬ 
tional religion: consequ^iitly, aU mem¬ 
bers of the Romish Church, or of the 
Kirk of Scotland, are excluded from 
the number of non-conformists; while 
on the other hand, all British-bom 
subjects not adhering to these two 
forms, and at the same time renounc¬ 
ing the established form of their coun¬ 
try, are of this number, among whom 
may be reckoned Independents, Pres¬ 
byterians, Baptists, Quakers, Metho¬ 
dists, and all other such sects as have 
been formed since the Reformation. 

HESITATE, Falter, Stammer, 
Stutter. Hesitate (see Demur). FaD 
ter or favlter seems to signify to com¬ 
mit a fatdt or blunder. Stammer comes 
from a root found in stand; it meant to 
stand fixed, amazed, and is related to 
German slumm, dumb. It now signi¬ 
fies the confusion and hesitation of 
speech incident to extreme amazement. 
Stutter is a frequentative of stiU, once 
common in the sense of stutter. 

I stvMe; I can not speake my word^ 
redyly,^' writes Palgrave. The origi¬ 
nal root of stutter meant to strike 
against, hence to trip in the speech. 

A defect in utterance is the^ idea 
which is common in the signification of 
all these terms: they differ either as to 
the cause or the mode of the action. 
With r^ard to the cause, a halation 
results from the state of the mind and 
an interruption in the train of thoughts; 
fedter arises from a perturbed state of 
feeling; stammer'end stutter arise either 
from an incidental circumstance or 
more commonly from a physical defect 
in the organs of utterance. A person 
who is not in the habit of public speak¬ 
ing, or of collecting his llioughts into 
a set form, will be apt to hesitate even 
in familiar conversation; he who first 
addresses a pubfic assembly wiU be apt 
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to fcdter. CMldren who first bc^n to 
read will siamrmr at hard words: and 
one who has an impediment in his 
speech will when he attempts to 

speak in a hurry. 

With regard to the mcKie or d^ree 
of the action, hesUcMe expresses less 
than falter; stammer lem than stiUter, 
The sM^test difficulty in uttering 
words constitute a hemtation; a pause 
or the repetition of a word may be 
termed h^tating: but to falter sup¬ 
pose a failure in the voice as well m 
the lips when they refuse to do their 
office. Stammering and sivUefing axe 
confined principally to the useless mov¬ 
ing of the mouth; he who stammers 
brings forth sounds, but not the right 
soimds, without trials and efforts; he 
who stidiers remains for some time in 
a state of agitation without uttering 
a sound. 

See also Scruple. 

HETERODOXY, Heresy. Hetero- 
doxy, from the Greek trspog and 
signifies another or a different doctrine. 
Heresy, through French and Latin from 
the Greek dLpmie, a choice, signifies an 
opinion adopted by individual choice. 

To be of a different persuasion is 
heterodoxy; to have a faith of one’s 
own is heresy, the heterodoxy charac¬ 
terizes the opinions formed; the heresy 
characterize the individual forming 
the opinion: the heterodoxy exists in¬ 
dependently and for itself; the heresy 
sets itself up against others. As all 
division supposes error either on one 
side or on Ixith, the words heterodoxy 
and heresy are applied only to human 
opinions, and strictly in the sense of 
a false opinion, formed in distinction 
from that which is better founded; but 
the former implies any opinions, im¬ 
portant or otherwise; the latter refers 
only to matters of importance: the 
here^ is therefore a fundamental 
schism- There has been much hetero¬ 
doxy in the Christian world at aU 
times, and among these have been 
heresies denying the most serious doc¬ 
trines which have been acknowledged 
by the great body of Christians since 
the Apostles. 

HETEROGENEOUS, from Greek 
irtpoc, other, and ykyo^, kind, meant liter¬ 
ally of a different kind. It signifies that 
which is made up of differ^t kinds of 


elanmte, and m oppo«d to 
gmeomi. It has no iml synonymes 
except the more general words fisted 
under different, which me, 

HIDDEM. Secret. 

HIDE. Conceal; Cover; 
Skin. 

HIDEOUS, Ghastly, Grim, Grisly. 
HMeom comm from Old French hidmy 
which is probably derived from Latin 
hispi^mm, rough, shaggy. GkmUy 
comes from An^o-Saxon to 

terrify, allied to aglmsL is de¬ 

rived from Anglo-Saxon grim, fierce. 
Gridy, Anglo-Saxon gridic, is formed 
with the sujffix lie from grimTt, to 
shudder. 

An unseemly exterior is charactor- 
ized by these terms; but the hideo%m 
refers to natural objects^ and the ghoMly 
more properly that which is supernat¬ 
ural, or what resembles it. A mask 
with monstrous grinning featurm looks 
hideous; a human form with a visage 
of death-like palenem is ghastly. Tte 
grim is applicable only to the counter 
nance; dogs or wild oeasts may lock 
very grim: grisly refers to the whole 
form, but p^icularly to the color; as 
blacKness or darkne^ has always some- 
thii^ terrif3dng in it, a grisly figure 
having a monstrous amemblage of dark 
color is particularly calculated to strike 
terror. Hideous is applicable to ob¬ 
jects of hearing also, as a hideous 
mar; but the rest to objects of sight 
only. 

HIGH, Tall, Lofty. High is allied 
to German hack. Tall comes from Mid¬ 
dle En^ish ted, seemly, obedient, vaK- 
ant, which was a general word of ap¬ 
proval. Lofty comes from Scandinavian 
toft, an upper room, allied to Ar^o- 
Saxon lyfi, air, sky, meaning high in 
the air. 

High is the term in most general 
use, which seems likewise in the most 
unqualified manner to the idea 

of extension upward, which is common 
to them all. Whatever is tail and lofiv 
is high, but everything is not toll or 
lofty which is high. Tall and lofty both 
desigimte a more than ordinary degr^ 
of hkght; but tcdl is peculiarly appli¬ 
cable to what shoots up or stands up 
in a perpendicular direction, while lofiy 
is said of that which is extended m 
breadth as well as in height, that whicly 
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is Mted up (w by mx «»refciciB 

<rf matter or mu e3:p«riai0a in the 
Bj thk mk we my that a hoi^ m 
MrA, a cMnnwy a room 
Wim the high m awx^latad no idea 
el what m sMking; but the iaU is 
«m|>led with the aspiring, or that 
whkh strive to oiittop: the kfly is 
alwayB o&upled with me gnmd and 
tibat whkh commands admiration, 

H^h and hftp have a moral aceepta- 
ticm, but laH is taJcen in the natural 
«»» only: high and lofiy are applied 
to pc^rsoTO or what is personaJ, with 
tite mmes difference In degree as be¬ 
fore: a hfig title or loffi/ pretension 
©onveys more than a high title or a 
Mgh pretension. Men of high rank 
riroida have high ideas of virtue and 
personal dignity, and keep themselves 
demr from everything low and mean: 
a h/ig ambition citm i^mrs too Mgh 
to KsrvB the purpoe^ of its poj^^or, 
who^ faJOl is tne greater when he finds 
himself compelled to descend. 

See also Haxjghtt. 

HG[GHEST. See Sxtpkmmb. 

HIGH-FLOWN, Bombaboiic, Swoir- 
LaK- is a compound <d 

the Hrglish high and fl&mt: high, in 
4Jidto-&txon hmh, implias that which 
is ekvated; jkmm, from Jig, in Anglo- 
impEes to move or pai^ 
the air. Highrfimsm, in mmt 
mxxmMm usage, is spiled to the varir 
mis terms of l^guage as employed in 
speech^ and writing that are extrava¬ 
gant, inflated, above the customary 
quality, in a pretentious flowery or 
araect^ style. 

Bem^xmtic is from bembast, originally 
a soft, loose stuff used to swell out 
parment^ and is applied to high-sound- 
mg words, big and puffing, without 
mining or relation to a mibject 
under discussion. 

BwoUm and are terms HKsre 

dbsdy allied, each implying laiguage 
that m puffed up; hence usm to make I 
cme ^pear con^uential, as possess-1 
mg greater inteUigenee thm others. 

Sw&Um is a word which may 

under certain conditions have the 
miming of hombm&tic or high-flawru 
jBomhusto and higMfi&vm, on the other 
hand, are i^ecific words appEed to lan¬ 
guage and manner. 


HIGH-MINDED. ^ HAuamr 

HIGH-SOUNDING. ^ Loun. 

HILARITY. See Mmm. 

HIND- See CouNTRTMJJi. 

HINDER, Fhevent, Imfeoe, Ob- 
sTBUCfT. Hinder comes from Ando- 
Saxon hindrmny to keep back or 
Mnd. from prm and t;mire^ 

to come before, signifies to hinder by 
coming before, or to crem another by 
the anticipation of his purp<^- 
p&Ie, from in and pedes, signifies to 
c^me between a per^n*s feet and en¬ 
tangle him in his progress. Obstruct, 
from cb, in the way of, and siruere, 
to heap together, signifies to set up 
something m his way, to block the 
passage. 

Hinder is the mc^ general of these 
terms, as it conveys little more than 
the id^ which is common to them all, 
namely, that of keeping one from Ms 
purpe^. To hinder is commonly said 
of rfmt which is rendered impracticable 
only for the time being, or merely 
layed; prevent is said of that which is 
rendered altogether impracticable. A 
person is hinmred by the weather and 
his various engagements from reacdiing 
a place at the tune he intended; he is 
premnted but not hindered by ill health 
from going th^ at all. If a fri^d 
calls, he mnders me from finishing the 
letter winch I was writing: if I wish 
to mmmt my son from readier any 
book I keep it out of his way. To 
hinder is an act of the moment, it sup¬ 
poses no design; prevent is a pre¬ 
meditated act, deliberated upon, and 
adopted for general purposes: the 
former is applied only to the move¬ 
ments of any particular individual, the 
latter to events and circumstances. I 
hinder a person who is running, if I 
lay hold of Ms arm and make him 
walk: it is the object of every good 
government to prevent offences rather 
than to punish off^:Kiers. In ordinary 
discourse these words come very close 
in senj^ when "tbe circumstances of the 
case do not sufficiently drfme whether 
the action in hand be altogether 
suspended or suspended only for a 
time; but the above explanation must 
make it very clear that to hinder, in its 
prop^ sense and appHeation, m but to 
stop m the prepress, and prevent to stop 
at the outset. 
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To impede aad eb&tiui are a species 
of binding wldch is mid rather of 
thio^ than of persons: kinder m said 
of lK>th; bat hi-nder m eommoiiiy em¬ 
ployed in regard to trifling matters, 
or such as retard a person^ proceed¬ 
ings in the smallest d^r^; impede and 
cbetru^ are acte of greater importance, 
or produce a still gi^ter degree of de¬ 
lay. A i^rson is kinder&i in his work, 
although neither impeded nor extruded; 
but the quantity of artillery and bag- 
^^e which is attached to an army will 
greatly imp&ie it in its march; and the 
trees which are thrown across the roads 
wrill d>struci its march. Hindrances 
always suppose the agency of a per^n, 
either of the one who hinders or the 
one who is hindered: but impediments 
and obstructions may be employed with 
rega^ to the operations of nature on 
inanimate objects. Cold impedes the 
growth of plants; a dam dbstruds the 
course water. 

See aim Rutakd. 

Hinder, Stop,—Hinder ref^s solely 
to the prosecution of an object: stop, 
mgnifsring to make to stand, r^ers 
simply to the cessation oi motion; we 
may pe hindered, therefore, by being 
siofpped; but we may also be hind&rm 
without being expressly stopp^, and 
we may be stopped without being /itn- 
der&i. If the stoppage does not inter¬ 
fere with any other object in view, it 
is a stoppage, but not a hindrance; as 
when we axe stopped by a friend while 
waOdng for pleasure: but if stopped 
by an idl^ m the midst of urgent 
business, so as not to be able to pro¬ 
ceed according to our business, this is 
both a stoppage and a Mndrcmce: on 
•Oie other hand, if we axe interrupted 
in the regular course of our proceeding, 
but not compelled to stand stall or 
give up our business for any time, this 
may be a hindrance, but not a 
page: in this mannerj the conversalaon 
of othcxs in the midst of our busi¬ 
ness may considerably retard its pro¬ 
gress, and so far hinder; but not 
ospr^sly put a stop to, the whole con¬ 
cern. 

HINT, SuQc^m*, Iisrsnsr- 

TTATB. Hm;t and suggest (see Aijuxide)- 
To inMmaie is to make one intCrnate, 
or specially acquainted with, to com- 
mumcate one*s most inward thoughts. 


Insinmde, from th© lAtin mnm, a bend, 
is to introduce by a winding 
into the mind of another. 

All these terms denote indirect mr 
preasiona of what in one®s own 

mind. We Mfd at a thing from feax 
and uncertainty; we msggmi a thing: 
from prudence and mc^osty; we Mi- 
mate a thing from mdeci^on; a thing 
is insintudm from artifice. A person 
who wants to ^et at the certain knowl¬ 
edge of any circuiMtanre hints at it 
frequently in the pr^en^ of thc^ 
who can give him the mformation; a 
man who win not ofiend others by an 
assumption of superior wi^om mtg* 
gests ms ideas on a subject, inatead m 
setting them forth with confideni^; 
when a person's mind is not made up 
on any future action, he only inMwud&s 
what may be done; he who has any¬ 
thing offensive to communicate to an¬ 
other wiU choose to insinuate it rather 
than declare it in express terms. Hirds 
are thrown out: they axe frequently 
characterired as broken: st^ggmtions are 
offered; they frequently termed 
idle or ill-grounded: intimations axe 
^ven, and are either sMght or broad: 
insinuatioTW axe thrown out, they axe 
commonly designate as slanderous, 
malignant, and the like. 

To hint is taken either in a bad or an 
indifferent sen^; it is commonly re¬ 
sorted to by tale-bearers, nuschief- 
makers, and all who want to talk of 
more than they know. To suggeM m 
oftener used in the good than Imd 
sense: as to suggest doubts, querie% 
dififlcultiesi or ipaprovements in mat¬ 
ters of opinion is truly laudable, pax* 
ticularly for young persons; but to 
suggest anything to the di^dvantaro 
of another is even worse than to speak 
ill of him openly, for it bespeaks cow¬ 
ardice as well 2^ ill-nature. To 
mate is taken either in a good or an 
indifferent s^ose; it ccmimonly passes 
between relatives car p^:sons closely 
connected in the communication of 
their half-formed intentions or ei 
doubtful intelligence; but to insinua^ 
is alwa3re taken in a bad sense; it ia 
the resource of an artful and mahg- 
nant enemy to woimd the reputation 
of another, whom he does not dare 
openly to accuse. A person is said 
to take a hint, to follow a suggedi<m. 
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HIllE 


to reoeiTie ma to diar^pard 

an ^%mnMatwm» 

See alao Kjtt. 

HIREL AwwnrAHC®^ 

HIREXIHG, Mbbcenart Rvrdmgf 
from Mm, and from mer^ 

l>a»d on merz, imy, are applied 
to any one wbo foliows a sordid em¬ 
ployment; tmt hMing may sometimes 
be t^mfm its proper and re- 
proaohfnl fcwr one who is Aired as 
a awrant to perform an allotted work; 
but in general they are both reproaci^ 
fnl ep'smete^ the forma: having parrf- 
eular reference to the meanness tte 
amployment, and the latter to the sor¬ 
did character of the per^n* Hirdmg 
lepers are those which are in the pay of 
a party; a mercenary principle will some- 
tancB actuate men in the highest station. 

HIT. See Beat; Strike. 

HOARD. See Garner; Treasube. 

HODGE-PODGE. See Omo. 

HOIST. See Lift. 

HOLD, Keep, Detain, Retain. 
Hold comes from Anglo-Saxon hecMan, 
to hold; keep from Anglo-Saxon cepan, 
to observe, notice, attend to. Detain 
and retain both come from the Latin 
tenerej to hold. Hie first si^iifies, by 
virtue of the particle de, meaning from, 
to Mdd from another; the second, by 
virtue of the particle re, to hold badk 
foe one^s self. 

To hold is a physical act; it requires 
a degree of bodily strength or at least 
the use of the limbs; to keep is simply 
to have by one at one’s pleasure. The 
having in one’s power so that it shall 
not go is the leading idea in the sig¬ 
nification of hold; the durability of 
having is the leading idea in the word 
keep: we may hold a thing only for a 
momoit; but what we keep we keep 
for a time. On the other hand, we 
may keep a thing by holding, although 
we may keep it by various other means: 
we may, therefore, hold without keep- 
mg, and we may keep without holding, 
A servant holds a thing in his hand for 
it to be seen, but he does not keep it; 
he gives it to his master, who puts 
it into his pocket, and consequently 
keeps, but do^ not hold it. A thi]^ 
may be hM in the hand, or kept in 
the hand; in the former case the press¬ 
ure of the hand fe an essential part of 


the action, but In the latter case it is 
simply a contingent part of the action: 
the hand holds, but the person keeps 
it. What is held is fixed in pc^tion, 
but what is kept is left loc^, or other¬ 
wise, at the will of the in^vidual. 
Things axe held by men in their hands, 
by be^ts in their claws or mouths, by 
birds in their beaks; things are kept by 
people either about their persons or in 
their houses, according to convenience. 

Detain and retain are modes of keep- 
%ng; the former signifies keeping back 
what belongs to another; the latter sig¬ 
nifies keeping a long time for one’s own 

E x)se. A person may be either held, 
, detained, or retained: when he is 
he is held contrary to his wiU by 
the hand of another; as suspected per¬ 
sons are held by the officers of justice, 
that they may not make their escape: 
he is kej^, if he stops in any place, oy 
the desire of another; as a man is 
kept in prison until his innocence is 
proved, or a child is kept at school 
until he has finished his education: he 
is detained if he be kept away from any 
place to which he is going or from any 
person to whom he belongs; as the 
servant of another is detail^ to take 
back a letter, or one is detained by 
business, so as to be prevented from at¬ 
tending to an appointment: a person is 
Twined who is kept for a continuance 
in the service of another; as some ser¬ 
vants are said to be retained, while 
others are dismissed. 

Things are held in the improper sense: 
they are kept, detained, and retained in 
the proper sense. A money-lender 
holds^ the property of others in pledge; 
the idea of a temporary and partial 
action is here expressed by hold, in 
distinction from keep, which is used 
to express something definite and per¬ 
manent: the money-lender keeps the 
property as his own if the borrower 
forfeits it by breach of contract. When 
a person purchases anything he is ex¬ 
pected to keep it or pay the value of 
the thing ordered, if the tradesman ful¬ 
fil his part of the engagement. What 
is detained is kept either contrary to 
the will, or without the consent, of 
the possessor: when things are sus¬ 
pects to be stolen, the officers have 
the right of detaining them until in¬ 
quiry be instituted. What is retained 
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is continued to be it soppoa^, 

however, some alteration in the terms 
or circumstance niMier whic^ it is 
kejd: a person reiaim his s^t in a 
train, notwithstanding that he hrds it 
dis^eeable: or a lady retains some of 
the articles of mOIinery which are sent 
for her choice, but she returns the rest. 

All are used in a moral application 
except detain; in this case they are 
marked by a similar distinction. A 
persK>n is said to hoM an office, by 
which simple po^e^on is implieci: 
he may held it for a long or a short 
time, at the will of others, or by his 
own will^ which is not marked: he 
keeps a situation or he keefs his p^t, 
by which his continuance m the situ¬ 
ation or at the post is denoted: buti 
to say he retains his office signihes 
that he might have given it up, or lost 
it, had he not been led to continue in 
it. In like manner, with r<^ard to 
one's sentiments or feelings, a man is 
said to hold certain opinions, which are 
ascribed to him as a part of his creed; 
he keeps the opinions which no one 
can induce him to give upj he retains 
his old attachments, notwithstanding 
the lapse of years and change of cir¬ 
cumstances which have int^^rvened and 
were naturally calculated to wean him 
from them. 

See also Contain* 

Hold^ Occupy^ Possess.—Hold (see 
above). Occupy, in Latin occupo, or 
ob and capere, to hold or keep near, so 
that it cannot be held by others, or 
fill a space so that it cannot be filled 
by any other object. Possess, from 
Latin possesstis, past] participle of pos- 
sideo, or potis and sedeo, signifies to 
sit as master of. 

We hold a thing for a long or a 
short time; we occupy it for a per¬ 
manence: we hold it for ourselves or 
others: we occapy it only for ourselves: 
we hold it for various purposes; we 
occupy only for the purpose of con¬ 
verting it to our private use. Thus a 
person may hold an estate, or, which 
IS fJie same thing, the title-deeds to 
an estate, pro tempore, for another 
person's benefit; but he occupies an es¬ 
tate if he enjoys the fruit of it. On 
the other hand, to occupy is only to 
hold under a certain compact; but to 
possess is to hold as one's own. The 
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tmant oixupies the farm when be hoids 
it by a certain lea» and eultivatfs it 
for his sub^tence: but the iMidlord 
jKmsesses the farm, possessing the 
to let it and to receive tlie rent. We 
may h(M by force, or fraud, or right; 
we occupy either by force or right; 
'we possess only by right . 

Hence we say, figuratively, to kM a 
person in esteem or contempt, to oc¬ 
cupy a person's attention or a place, 
or to possess one's affection. 

Holfi, Support, Maintain.—Hdd is 
here, as in the former article, a term 
of very general import. Support 
Countenance) and mairUain (see As¬ 
sist) include the idea of holding with 
other cohr.teral ideas m their signifi¬ 
cation. 

Hold and support are employed in 
the proper sense, maintain in the im¬ 
proper sense. To hold is a term un¬ 
qualified by any circumstance; we may 
hold a thing in any direction, held it 
up or down, in a straight or oblic]^ 
direction: support is a species of hmd- 
ing up: to hold up, however, is a 
personal act or a direct effort of the 
individual; to support may be an in¬ 
direct and a passive actj he who hoMs 
anything up keeps _ it m an upright 
posture by the exertion of his strength; 
he who supports a thing only bears its 
weight or suffers it to rest upon him¬ 
self: persons or voluntary agents can 
hold up; inanimate objects may sup¬ 
port: a servant holds up a child that 
it may see; a pillar supports a building. 

In the figurative application a p^^on 
is said to hold power for himself, but 
to support the authority of another, 
or to have one's own mind mpportm 
by circumstances or reflections. To 
mcdrUain is to hold firmly or with vigor. 

These terms are all applied to the 
opinions with a simiiar distinction. 
Opinions are held and maintained as 
one's own; they are supported when 
they are another's. We ?wld and main¬ 
tain whatever we believe. We support 
the belief or doctrine of another or 
what we ourselves have asserted and 
maintained at a former time. What 
is held is held by the act of the mind 
within itself and as regards itself, with¬ 
out reference to others; but what is 
maintained and supported is openly de¬ 
clared to be held; it is maintained with 
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otlmm or a^iwt ottweiB; it m mp^hid f 
in mx »peeial m&imcr gainst others; | 
it 3^y l>e maimiminmi by simple deeln- 
m^on or ^rortloM; it is mpporied by { 

Wlmt Is held nmy Im held by means j 
of the alfections, m to hoM a person 
dear, or hM a thing in estw^ra; to ^ 
mwdmiam and BUppori are appllwl only 
to speculative matters with which the 
mMMsIanding is engagwi, as to main- 
iain or mpport truth or error, to mairk- 
toin or mi pport a eaiw. 

HOLIDAY. See Feast. 

HOLINESS, Sanctitt. Hdimss, 
from Anglo-Saxon kalig, allied to Aol, 
whole, and healthy has altogether ac- 
qtdrea a Christian aignifieation; it re- 
speeta the life and temper of a Christian. 
^aneiiip, based on the Latin mnctus, 
hdy, has merely a moral signification, 
which it derive from the mndion of 
human authority. 

HidinesB is to the mind of a man 
wlmt mnetUp is to his exterior, with 
this difference, that hcdimss to a cer¬ 
tain degree ought to belong to every 
man professing Christianity; but mno 
iUpy as it lies in the manners^ the 
outward garb, and deportment, is be- 
€€«mng only to certain persons and at 
certain tim^. Hoiinms is a thing not 
to be affected j but mndUp^ ixmsmtmg 
m externals, is from its very nature 
exposed to faWhood. It becomes those 
who fill a sacred office, but no others. 

HOLLOW, Empty. HoUom,, from 
hole, signifying like a hole, concerns the 
body itself; the abs^ce of its own ma- 
tmals produces hollowness. Empty 
concerns foreim bodies; their absence 
in another body constitutes emptiness, 
HMownms is therefore a preparative 
to empiinem, and may exist indepen¬ 
dently of it; but empHness presuppose 
the existence of hoUowness: what is 
empty must be hdUow; but what is kol^ 
low need not be empiy. Hollowness 
is often the natural prop^y of a body; 
emp^m^ h a contingent property: that 
which is hoUow is destined by nature 
te contain: but that wMch is empty 
is deprived of its contents by a casu¬ 
alty: a nut is hoU&m for the purpose 
of receiving the fruit; it is empty if it 
<x)ntain no fruit. 

They are both employed in a moral 
acceptation and in a bad sewo; the 


hoUow, in this ease, is applied to what 
ought to be «>iid or sound, and empty 
to what ought to be filled; a perron is 
koiiaw whose goodne^ only at the 
surface, whc«5- fair words are without 
meaning; a truce is hoU&w which Is 
only an external emsation from hostili¬ 
ties: a person is emMy who is void 
of understanding and knowledge; an 
excuse is empty which is unsupported 
by fact and reason; a pleasure is emp¬ 
ty which cannot afford satisfaction. 

HOLY, Pious, Devout, Peligious, 
Hdy (see HoiaNESs). Pious, in Latin 
pirn, simifi^ having a regard for the 
gods. Demut, in Latin dmedus^ from 
dwmerej to engage by a vow, signifies 
demded or consecratro. Religious, in 
Latin religiosus^ comes from religio, 
meaning attention to the worship of 
the gods. 

A strong r^ard for the Supreme Be¬ 
ing is expressed by all these epithets; 
but holy conveys the most compre¬ 
hensive idea; pious and dmxmt desig¬ 
nate most fervor of mind; religious is 
the most general and abstract in its 
signification. A holy man is in ail 
respects heavenly-minded; he is more 
fit for h^ven than earth: holiness, to 
whatever d^ree it is possessed, ab¬ 
stracts the thoughts from sublunary 
objects and fibses them on things that 
syre above. Our Savkiur was a perfect 
pattern of Mmess; his apostles after 
him, and innumerable saints and good 
men, both in and out of the ministry, 
have striven to imitate his example 
by the holiness of their life and con¬ 
versation. 

Pious is a term more restricted in its 
signification, and consequently more 
extended in application than holy: pi- 
ety is not a virtue peculiar to Chns- 
tians; it is common to all bdievers in 
a Supreme Being; it is the homage of 
the heart and the affections to a su¬ 
perior Be^: from a similarity in the 
relationship between a heavenly and 
an ^rthly parent, devotedness c£ the 
mind has in both oases been d^omi- 
Bated pieiy. Piety toward God natu¬ 
rally produces pie^ toward parents; for 
the obedience of the heart, which gives 
riro to the virtue in the one case, seems 
instantly to dictate the exerdse of it 
in the other. The difference between 
hoUness and piety is obvious from 
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thsLh owe Saviour lyad Ms apcetles are I i^rr^ as rnucli as |Ki^ble fiom aH 
ciiaracterized m ludu, but not pdom, contamiimtioii witli that wMeh is 
because pu^M is swaBowed up in holi- earthly: among the ClirMi«is^ 
nem. ^ On the other handy Jew and religion or form of lelMon m termed 
Gentile, Christian and heathen, are wHch is mteemecT purwt in its 
Mike termed pious when they cannot doctrine, discipline, and 
be called because pieiv is not only Siured is lem than kdy; the *«t«I 
a more practicable wtue, but because derives its sanction from human insti- 
it is more univeraaUy applicable to the tutions and is connected rather wirii 
dependent condition of man. our moral than our religious duti«; 

is a species of pidy peculiar what is hd^ is altogether spiritual^ 
to worahipi^r; it bespeafcs that and abstracted from the eartMy. The 
devotedne^ of mind which displays it- laws Me M^arsd^ but not hdy; a man^a 
^If in tl^ temple when the individual word Miould be mar^^ though not hdi^: 
a^ms by his outward services solemnly: for neither of these ^ngs is to M 
to dmds soul and body, to' reverencedj but both are to be kept 

tee service of Ms Maker. there- free from injury or external violence 

fore, lies in the heart and need not The hdp is not much opjK«id to^ 
ap'mar externally; but dmotion requires as it is^set above, eveiything else; the 
to be marked by some external observ- mcr^ is opposed, to the profane: tee 
ance: a man mously r^^igns himself to Scriptures are properly denominated 
the will of God in the midst of his holy^ because they are the word of 
afflictioBS: ^ he prays devoutly in the God, and the fruit of His Hdy Spirit: 
b<^om of nis family. but other writings may be termed 

jReZfgpfous is a term of less import than mcred wMch appertain to rdiigion, in 
either of the other terms; it denotes distinction from the profane, which 
little more than the simple existence appertain only to worldly matters, 
of rdigion^ or a sense of rdigion^ in tee DMm is a term of even Ic^ import 
mind: the rdigiems man is so more in than sacred; it signifies either belong- 
his principles than in Ms affections; ing to a deity or being like a deity; 
he is rdigious in Ms sentiments, inas- but from the looseness of its applicsr- 
much as he directs all his views accord- tion it has lost in some respects the 
ing to the will of his Maker; and he is dignity of its meaning. The divim is 
religious in his conduct, inasmuch as often contrasted with the human: but 
he observes the outward formalities of there are many human tMngs which are 
homage that are due to his Maker. denominated divine: Milton^s po«m is 
When applied to things, these terms entitled a divine po^, not merdy on 
pr^erve a similar distinction: we speak aocoimt of tee subject, but from tee 
of the hdy sacrament; of a pious dis- exalted manner in wMch the poet has 
course, a pi<ms ejaculation; of a devoid treated Ms subject: what is dMmj 
exercise, a dmout air; a religtov^ senti- therefore, may be so superlatively ex- 
ment, a rdigious life, a rdigious educa- cellent as to be oonceiveKi of as hawig 
tiom and the like. the stamp of inspiration from the Deity, 

Holy, Saered, Dwine,—Hdy is here, wMch, of course^ as it applies to human 
as in the former article, a term of performances, is but a hyperbolical 
M^er import than either sacred, wMch mode of speech. 

is in Latin mcer, or divine (see Goeh HOMAGR, Cotmr. Homr- 

likje). Whatever is most intimately age^ in Old French homc^e^ from Larin 
connected with religion and rdigious homo, a man, dgnifies a man's, that is 
wor^p, in its purest state, is hdy, an inferior's, act of acknowled^ng su- 
unhallowed by a mixture of inferior periority. Homage, in the techmeal 
tejeets, and elevated in the greatest sense, was an oath taken, or a service 
possible d^ree so as to suit the nature performed, by tbe teaant to his lord, cm 
of an infinitely perfect and exalted being admitted to his land; or by in- 
Bdng, Among the Jews, the holy of ferior princes to a sovereign, whereby 
hdies was that place which was in- they acknowledged Ms sovereignty and 
tended to approach the nearest to the promised fidelity: in its extended and 
heavmly abode, consequently was pro- figurative sense it csomprehends any 
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TOleffiDB marik of ddferenoe, by which 
the superiority of another is acknowl¬ 
edged* through Old French/m/ie, 

frcffiDi Latin jwlalem, baaed 00 Jdelis, 
toyal, tnoty^ is a lower spc^im of mmage^ 
Cray of aa oath; it was made 
formerly by teimnts, who were bound 
thereby to f 3 ersonal service under the 
feudiJ ^tem* Cmirt, which derives 
its meaning from the verb to court, woo, 
smd seek favor, is a species of Juimage, 
OMoiplaiwtn«5, or deference, which is 
assumed for a specific purpcNse; it is not 
cmly voluntary, but depends upon the 
humor and convenience of the courtier* 

Homage is paid or done to superior 
endowments; court is paid to the con¬ 
tingent, not the real, superiority of 
the individual. FmUy is figuratively 
employed in the sense of fidelity to 
one’s sovereign. Homage consist in 
any form of respect which is admitted 
in civil sKKjiety; the Romans did homr- 
ape to the talents of Virgil by always 
rising when he entered the theatre; 
men do koma^ to the wisdom of an¬ 
other when they do not venture to 
contradict his assertions or call in: 
question his opinions. Court is every¬ 
thing or nothing, as circumstances re -1 
quire; he who pays his cowt consults 
the win and humor of him to whom 
it is paid, while he is consulting his 
own mterest. 

HOME. See Domicile. 

HONEST. See Fair; Sincere. 

HONESTY, Probity, Uprightness, 
Integrity. Honesty is the most fa¬ 
miliar and universal term; it is ap¬ 
plied alike to actions and principles, 
to a mode of conduct or a temper of 
mind: a x>erson may be honest, a prin- i 
ciple hoTiest, or an action honest; the 
omer terms are applied to the person, 
as a person of premty, uprightness, and 
integnty: a man is said to be honest 
who in his dealings with others does 
not violate the laws; a servant is 
honest who does not take any of the 
property of his master or suffer it to 
be taken; a tradesman is honest who 
does not sell bad articles; and people 
in g^^ral are denominated honest who 
pay what they owe and do not adopt 
any methods of defrauding others. 

Honesty is a negative virtue; aU the 
other terms denote positive virtues and 
higher characteristics. Probity, from 


prduM, gCKxl, and probo, to prove, ag- 
nifying tried virtue or solid goodne^, 
is applied not merely to the com¬ 
mercial dealings of men, but to all 
the concerns of life where truth and 
goodne^ are called into exercise. 
Probiiy refers to the rights of men, 
giving to eve^ one his due, whether 
as regards his property, reputation, 
honor, or any other thing on which a 
value is set. Honesty is oppos^ to 
dir^t fraud, probity to any species of 
insincerity, 

Upriphtness, from upright or up and 
right, si^fies bearing up in a straight 
and undeviating course in opposition 
to every temptation which may offer. 
Uprightness, therefore, suppe^es an in¬ 
dependent and positive pnnciple which 
forms the rule of life. Any person may 
be said to be upright in all situations 
where confidence and intelligence are 
required, but more particularly a 
judge who scrupulously adheres to the 
dictates of an imbiassed conscience. 

Integrity, from integer, whole or 
sound, "signifying soundness of prineb 
pie, (as in Horace, ^Hnteger vitce, sceleris^ 
que purus^^) is applied, like uprightness, 
to cases where a particular trust is re¬ 
posed; but irdegrity is taken absolutely, 
that is, without any reference to the 
outward circumstances which might 
tend to produce the contrary charac- 
terisric. He who faithfully discharges 
his trust and consults the interests of 
others rather than his own is justly 
styled a man of integrity. This virtue 
is to be looked for especially in those 
who fill any office. 

Honesty, Honor ,—These terms both 
regard the principle which actuate 
men in the ^justment of their rights 
with one another. The words are both 
derived from the same source, namely, 
the Hebrew hon, substance or wealth, 
which, being the primitive source of 
esteem among men, became at length 
put for the measure or standard of 
^teem, namely, what is good. Hence 
honesty and honor are both founded 
upon what is estimable, with this dif¬ 
ference, tbat honesty is confined to the 
first principles or laws upon which 
civil society is founded, and honor is 
an independent principle that extends 
to everything which by usage has been 
admittm as estimable or^ entitled to 
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est^m. An homM therefore, 

ean never reflect so much credit on 
the agent as an hom^oMe action, since 
m the Mrformanc« of the one he may 
foe guided foy motives comparatively 
low, whereas in the otho* case he m 
actuated wlely by a fair regard for 
the honor or the esteem of others. To 
a breach of honeMg is attached punishr 
ment and persoiml inconvenience in 
various forms; but a breach of honor 
is only follow^ by di^race or the iE 
opinion <1 others. On the other hand, 
is founded on the very first 
orinciples of human society, and honor 
on the incidental princit>les which have 
been attached to them in the progre^ 
of time and culture; the former is 
positive and definite, and he who is 
actuated by this principle can never 
err; but the latter is indefinite and 
variable, and, as it depends upon opin¬ 
ion, it will easily mislead. We cannot 
have a false honesty^ but we may have 
false honor. Honesty always keeps a 
man within the line of his duty; but 
a mist^en notion of what is honor-- 
able may carry a man very far from 
what is right, and may even lead him 
to run counter to common honesty. 

See also Glory. 

HONOR, Reverence, Respect. 
These terms agree in expressing the 
act of an inferior toward his superior; 
but honor (see Glory) expresses l^s 
than remr&ace (see Adore), and more 
than respect (see Esteem). 

To honor is only an outward act; to 
reverence is either an act of the mind 
or the outward expression of a senti¬ 
ment; to respect is mostly an act of the 
mind, though it may admit of being 
expressed by some outward act. We 
honor God by adoration and worship, 
as well as by the performance of His 
will; we honor our parents by obeying 
them and giving them our personm 
service: we reverence our Maker by 
cherishii^ in our minds a dread of 
offending Him and making a profane 
use of His holy name and word: we 
reverence our parents by holding a 
similar sentiment in a less degree. 

To honor, when applied to things, is 
akeu in the sense of holding in honor; 
vnd respect, to have respect for, 
with the same distinction between 
ihem. 


Honor, — Eonmr may h® 

takm either for tj&at which intrinsieiiiy 
belong to a person or for that wMon 
is oonferi^ on Mm. DiynUy, Imsed on 
the Latin diynm, worthy, signffyii:^ 
worthine^, may be ^ually appMed to 
what is extrinsic or intrinsic in a naan. 

In the first ease Iwnor has a rrference 
to what esteemed by others; dignity 
to that which Is ^teCTn^ed by our^lvm: 
a sense of homnr im|^ls a man to cte 
that which is ^teemed hononMe mnoim 
men; a miom of dignity to do that whidh 
is consistent with the worth and great- 
ne^ of his nature: the former impdb 
a man to elevate Mmeeif as an indi¬ 
vidual; the latter to raise hhn^if to 
the standard of his species: the former 
may lead a pen^n astray, but the lat¬ 
ter is an unerring guide. It is hof%or 
which makes a man draw his sword 
upon his friend: it is dignUy which 
mak^ him despise every paltry affront 
from others, and apologize for ev^y 
^parent affront on his own part. 
This distinction between the terms Is 
kept up in their application to what k 
extraneous of a man: honor is that 
which is conferred on him by others; 
but dimity is the worth or value wMc^ 
is added to his condition: hence we 
always speak of honors as conferred or 
received; but dignities as poss^sed or 
maintained. Honors may sometime 
be casual; but dignities are always 
permanent: an act of condescension 
from the sovereign is an honor; but 
the dignity is that which exalts the 
man. Hence it is that honors are 
mostly civil or political; dignities may 
also be eccle^astical. 

HOPE, Expectation, Trust, Con¬ 
fidence. Anticipation of futurity is 
the common idea expressed by all th^e 
words. Hope is in Anglo-Saxon hopa. 
Hope is that which is welcome; expeo- 
tation (see Await) is either welcome 
or unwelcome: we hope only for that 
which is good; we exmet the bad as 
well as the good. In bad weather we 
hope it will soon be better; but in w' 
bad season we expect a bad harvest,' 
and in a good season a good harvest. 
Hope is simply a presentiment; it 
may vary in degree, more according 
to the temper of the mind than the 
nature of the circumstances: some hope 
where there is no ground for ho^ 
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*iid wlMe ttiagr might 

iw^: i*|»rtalwi m » <x»vicli0n that 
creliMl€« doubt; we cc|Md in pro|X)r- 
tion m that oouvictioa m pcmitire: we 
that whieh maj be or can pc^- 
i^ly be; we that which must 

be or which on^t to be. The young 
jBiai Impm to live many years; the 
€M mMi to die in a few years. 

aiMl ex^^iiim consist in iook- 
iu^ for »cne gwd, tnM (see BEniUF) 
wm wnfidmm (see CtoNFin®) in a de- 
pm^mwe on a person or thing to bring 


cm trmi or <w we may have 

where tliere m no room for dither 
Irmtf or a person may hope 

ihat something good may turn up be- 
<»u» the future is uncertain; we may 
escped that it will rain toniay; a per^n 
may to the skill of another, or 
confide in hfe promises. Tmet and am- 
fidmce denote the same sentiment, but 
is applied to objects generally, 
amfidmee to particular objects; we may 
MM partialiy, but we confide entirely; 
WB may tnM strangers, we confide m 
friexds or those we are partial to. 

and confidence may both 
am^ltod to a man^s self, or that which 
b^ongs to him, with a similar distino- 
tkm. 

HOPEFtlU See SANotiiH®. 
iK>FEUSSS. See Despkbatb. 
HORIHm-K, See FfeAHPUU 
HORRID, See FeabfdXu 
HOST. See Akmy. 

HOSTILE. See Advebse. 
HC^ILITY. SeeENMTiT. 

HOT, Fiert, Bxtbning, Aroeint. 
These terms characterise dther the 
pB^nce of hmt or the cause of heats 
Motj Anglo-Saxon Imt, is the general 
tom winch marks simply the presence 
heat; fiay, i. s., having fSre, goes 
hirther, it denotes the presence of fire^ 
which is the cause of had; burning, 
e., in a state of burning, dmotes the 
action of fire, and consequentiy is more 
expr^^ve than the two; ardent (see 
Fkrvor). which is literally the same m 
dgnification, is employe either in 
poetry or in application to moral ob¬ 
jects: a room is hM; a furnace or the 
tail of a comet fiery; a coal bwming; 
the sun ardent 


In the figumtivc application, a ton- 
per is said to be or fiery; rage is 
hmning; the mind is ardmt in pursuit 
of an object. Zeal may be hot, Jmry, 
bwming, and ardmt, but in the JBist 
three ca^ it denotes the intemperance 
of the mind when healed by religion or 
politics; the last is admissible m IcHi^ 
as it is confined to a good object. 

See also Fire. * 

HOUSE. See Family. 

HOWEVER, Yjbt, Nevebthe^^ 
NoTwrrHOTANnmo. The!^ conjunc¬ 
tions are in grammar termed advers¬ 
ative, b^sause they join sentence to¬ 
other that stand more or leas in 
opposition to each other. Houmer is 
the most general and indefinite; it^ 
i^rves as a cx^nclusive deduction drawn * 
from the whole. “ The truth is, however, 
not yet all come out”; by this is under¬ 
stood that much of the truth has been 
told, and much yd remains to be told: 

l&ewise in similar sentences, “I am 
not, howei^, of that opinion”; where 
it is implied either that many Imld the 
opinion or much may be said of ir-, 
but, be that as it may, I am not of that 
opinion: however, you may rely on 
my assfetaace to that amount”; that 
is, at all events, let whatever happ^, 
you may rdy on so much of my assist- 
mice: komemr, as is obvious from the 
edyowo exaxnplei^ cmmects not only one 
im^e pcG^xitition, but many proposi¬ 
tions either expressed or understood. 
Yet, neverthdese, and mdwithetanding 
are mostly employed to set two spe¬ 
cific propositions either in contrast or 
direct opposition to each other; the 
latter two are but species of the former, 
pointing out the opposition in a more 
specific manner. 

There are cas^ in which yd is pe¬ 
culiarly proper, others in which never^ 
theiees, and otiiers in which notunthn 
dating are preferable. Yd b^p^dca 
a simple contrast; ^‘Addison was not a 
go^ speaker, yd he was an admirable 
writer; Joim^n was a man of uncouth 
manners, yd he had a good heart and 
a sound head”; nevertheless and notr- 
toiihdcmdmg could not in these cases 
have been substituted. Ne&artheless 
and no^JoiMbdcmding are mostly used to 
imply effecto or consequences opposite 
to what might natur^y be expected 
to result. has acted an unworthy 
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, I win be ji firfeadi to 

as im m X cw’’; tibat alUioci^ 
lie has acted an unworthy |»rt, I will 
be no hm his as far as lies in 

my power* NMuMhsiarMiing all I haTe 
said, he stiU persists in im own impru- 
dmt mnducr'; that is, ail I haye said 
fudwiihManding or not retraining him 
from it, he stiE persists. is still 

rich fudtmihMcmding his loss’^; that is, 
hM hm nokmihManaing^ or tiM standing 
in lise way of it, he is still rich. From 
this re^lutlon of the terms, mom than 
frcnn any specific rule, we may judge 
ci thdr mstinct applications, and cfearTy 
perceive that in such ca^ as these 
above cit^ the conjunctions neverthe- 
less and notwUhMaTiding could not be 
substituted for each other, nor get for 
dther : in other cases, homemr, where the 
objects are le^ definitely pointed out, 
they may be u^ indifierently. “The 
Jesuits piqued themselves always u|^ 
their strict morality, and yst [natm^ 
standing or nmerthd^ss] they admitted 
of many things not altogether csonso- 
nant with moral piiuaple. You know 
that these are but tal^, ^ Inatwith^ 
eimiiMi%g^nmerthsl^]yon Dehevethem.*^ 
HUDDIkE. See JuBonB* 

HUB. See ConoB. 

HUG. See Clasp. 

HUGE. See Enobmous, 

HUMAN, Htjmane. Thoi:^ both 
derived from homoy a man, they are 
thus far distinguished that human is 
i^d of the genus and humane of the 
t^>e<!^es. The human race or human 
bdbtigs are opposed to the irraticmal 
part of the creation: a kumcme race or 
a hwnam individual is opposed to one 
tl^t is crud and fond of mnictini? pain. 
He who is not human is divested cf the 
first and distinguishing characteristics 
d his kind; he who is not humane, of 
the most important and elevated char¬ 
acteristic that belongs to his nature. 
HUMANITY. See Benevolkncb* 
HUMBLfE, Lowxy, Low. Humble 
here compared with the other tenm 
as it respects both persons and things . 
A person is said to be htmdde on ac¬ 
count of the state dt hk mind: he is 
saM to be hml^ and hw eith^ on ap- 
ocmnt of hk mind or his outward cir¬ 
cumstances* A humble p^oa is so 
in his principles and in his conduct; 
a lowly person is so in the tone of his 


fedin^, ot in hk station werf wnlk of 
life; a hw |»rson m m either in hk 
^ntiments, in his actions, or in hk 
rank and cx>iid!tioii; but peimna may 
^metimes be hw from fMaticular cir¬ 
cumstance who are not hw m condi¬ 
tion. HumiMy should form a |Mrt erf 
the charaete, as it k opirased to arro¬ 
gance and aMumption; it k roewt 
sktent with the f^bility of our nature. 
LawlimsSf in the Christian bdid,dMwM 
form a part of om* tanper, as it is op- 
po^ to an aspiring and lofty mlE«; 
it k most consistent with the temper 
of our Saviour, who wm m«k and 
hidy of mind. 

The humble and hmly are always 
in a good sense; but the hm 
either in a bad or an indifierent senm 
A Imdy man, whether as it regards hk 
mind or his condition, is so without 
any moral debarment; but a man who 
k low in hk condition k likewi^ <x>n- 
<^ved to be low in hk habit® and hk 
sentmMits, which k beir^ nearly akin 
to the picioMs, The jmne didnwstkm 
k preserrod in aii^lyir^ these t&w 
to inanimate cr i^intual objecte. A 
humlde roof, a kmMe office, a kmMe 
station are associated with tte h%b- 
est moral worth; while a low office, 
a low situation, a low birth, to 

exclude the idea of worth. 

See also Abase. 

Humble, Modest, Subrrdsmm .—^These 
teims designate a temper of mind the 
reverse of self-conodt or pride. The 
humble, in Latin hurmlis, low, from 
humus, the ground, signifying the 
lowest position, k so with r^ird to 
ourselves or others. Modee^ hee 
Mobest) k that which regartfe cur¬ 
sives only: submisswmess, from «mfr- 
missits, ri^iif 3 dng putting under, is that 
which re^rds others. A man k Mmbh 
from a i^nse of hk compMative inferi¬ 
ority to others in point erf station and 
outward cheumstanees; or he k humble 
from a sense df hk impearfections and 
a ooBBckusness of not be^ what he 
ought to be: he k modest, inasmuch as 
he sels but little value on his qualifica- 
tkms, acquirements, and endowments. 
HumHiby k a painful sentiment; for 
when it concerns others it k coupled 
with fear; when it concerns our own 
unworthiness it k coupled with sorrow: 
modesty k a peaceful sentiment; it 
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©crros to keep whole mind in doe 
booods* When humilii^ and modeMy 
dbow thei»»lv€« in the ootwsoxi con- 
doct^ the former bowB itseif dO'Wn, the 
latter slninlcs; a humUe man 
fr^Iy to others from a »nae of their 
deserving; a wwdmi mm demands noth- 
mg fcxr himselfi from an uneonacioos- 
<rf dcarving in himself. 

Between hun‘M€ and mtkmimm there 
m th» prominent feature of distinction, 
that toe former marks a temper of 
mind, the latter a mode of action: the 
former k, therefore, often the cause of 
the latter, but not so always; we may 
be mimmsim because we are hurrMe; 
but we may likewise be mdmimim from 
featj from interested motives, from ne¬ 
cessity, from duty, and the like; and 
on the other hand, we may be hurrMe 
without being sidmieswe, when we are 
not broui^t into connection with others. 
A man is hurrMe when in solitude he 
takes a review of his sinfulness; he is 
aubmuswe to a master whose displeas¬ 
ure he dreads. 

Humble, HumUiate, Degrade- — Huttv- 
Me and humiliate are both drawn from 
the same source (see above). Degrade 
(sgee above). 

HurrMe is commonly used as the act 
dith€a* of persons or thinra: a person 
may hunmle himself or he may be 
kwnbled: humiliate is employed to ehar- 
acterke thin^; a thing is humilmting 
or a kumiHaiion. No man hurrMes 
himself by the acknowledgment of a 
fault; but it is a great humiliation for 
a person to be dependent on another 
for a living when he has it in his pow^ 
to obtain it for himself. 

To hurrMe is to bring down to the 
ground; it supipoees a certain eminence, 
either created by the mind or reaUy 
existing in the outward circumstances; 
to degrade is to set down lower; it rap- 
poses steps for descending. He who is 
most elevated in his own esteem may be 
most humbled; misfortunes may hurrMe 
the proudest conqueror: he who is most 
elevated in the esteem of others may 
be tibe most degraded; envy is ever on 
the alert to degrade- A lesson in the 
school of advemty is humbling to one 
who has known nothing but prosper¬ 
ity: terms of peace are humiliating: 
low vices are peculiarly degrading to a 
man of rank. 


HUMIDITY, See Moisnjnu. 

HUMILIATE, See 

HUMOR, Temper, Mood. Humor 
literally signifies moisture or fiuid, in 
which sense it is used for the fluids of 
the human body; and as far as these 
humors or their particular state is con¬ 
nected with, or has its influence on, 
the animal spirite and the moral feel¬ 
ings, so far is hrnnor applicable to moral 
agents. Temp^ (see Disposition) is 
less specific in its signification; it may* 
with equal propriety, under the changM 
form of temperament, be applicable to 
the general state of the body or the 
mindL Mood, which is but a cha^e 
from mode or manner, has an original 
signification not less indefinite than the 
former; it is applied, however, only to 
the mind. As the humors of the body 
are the most variable parts of the ani¬ 
mal frame, humor in regard to the mind 
denotes but a partial and transitory 
state when compared with the temper, 
which is a general and habitual state. 
The humor is so fluctuating that it 
varies in the same mind perpetually; 
but the temper is so far confined that 
it always shows itself to be the same 
whenever it shows itself at all: the 
humor makes a man difiTerent from him- 
sdf; the temper makes him different 
from others. Hrace we speak of the 
humor of the moment; of the temper 
of youth or of old age: so likewise we 
my, to accommodate onek self to the 
humor of a person; to manage his tem¬ 
per: to put one into a certain humor; 
to correct or sour the temper. Humor 
is not less partial in its nature than in 
its duration; it fixes itseK often on only 
one object, or r^ards only one par¬ 
ticular direction of feelings: temper ex¬ 
tends to all the actions and opinions 
as well as feelings of a man: it gives 
a coloring to all he says, does, thinks, 
and feels. We may be in a humor 
for writing or reading; for what is gay 
or what is serious; for what is noity 
or what is quiet; but our temper is dis¬ 
coverable in our daily conduct; we may 
be in a good or ill humor in company, 
but in domestic life and in otir closest 
relations we show whether we are good 
or ill tempered- A man shows his hu¬ 
mor in different or trifling actions; he 
shoTO his temper in the most important 
actions: it may be a mank humor to 
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sit wMIe others stead, or to go un- 
shaven while others shave; but he 
shows his temper m a Christian or 
otherwise in forgiving injuries or not 
harboring r^ntmente; in Hving peace¬ 
ably, not indulging himself m con¬ 
tentions. 

When applied to bodies of men 
as denotii^ a temporary or fluctu¬ 
ating feeling, is more c»mmonly used 
than temper. 

Humor and mood in denoting 

a particulax and temporary state of 
feding; but they differ in the cause, 
the former being attributable rather 
to the physical state of the body, and 
the latter to the moral frame of the 
mind; the former, therefore, is inde¬ 
pendent of all external circumstances, 
or at all events of any that are re¬ 
ducible to system; the latter is guided 
entirely by events, or the view which 
the mind takes of events. Humor is, 
therefore, generally taken in a bad 
Ge^me xmless actually qualified by some 
epithet to the contrary: mood is alwa3rs 
takm in an indifferent sen^. Ihere 
is no calculating on the humor of a 
man; it depends upon his mood whether 
he performs ill or well: it is necessary 
to suppress humor in a child; we dis¬ 
cover by the melancholy mood of a 
man that something distressing has 
happened to him. 

See also Gratify; Qualify; Wit. 

Humor^ Caprice,—Humor is general, 
caprice (see Fanciful) is paiiicular: 
humor may be good or bad; caprice is 
always taken in a bad sense. Hurmr 
is ^wa3rs independent of fixed prin¬ 
ciple; it is the feeling or impulse cm the 
moment: caprice is always opposed to 
fix^ principle or rational motiv^ oi 
acting; it is the feeling of the indi- 
vidum setting at naught all rule and 
defying all reason. The feeling only 
is perverted when the humor predomi¬ 
nates; the judgment and will are 
verted by caprice; a child shows its 
humor in fretfulness and impatience; a 
man betrays his caprice in his inter¬ 
course with others, in the management 
of his concerns, or in the choice of his 
amusements. 

Indulgence, according to a mode of 
roeech now practically obsolete, ren- 
Hcfers children and subordinate persons 


humwmme; prasfierity or 
power is a|>t to reMar a mm caprmcw#: 
a kummmmm peimn mmmotdj objwte 
to be pleased or is easily disple^«l; a 
mprimom person !ik«? smd dislike, 
approves and dmpproves the sama 
thing in quick suece«ion. 

Humormme^ Hufmwom^ Ca^i^omM 
—HumoTy when applied to thin^, h^ 
the sense wit, whencre the distmcticsi 
between humorMnm and humorom^ the 
former implying the erf kmmmr 

or perverted feeling in the person; the 
latter implying the exMence of humor 
or wit in the person or thing. Caprim 
m improperly applied to thini^ to des¬ 
ignate tneir total irr^ularily and plan- 
l^sneas of proceeding, as, m speakii^ 
of fashion, we notice its caprw when 
that which has been laid aside is again 
taken into use; diseases are termed 
capricious which act in direct opposi¬ 
tion to all established rule. 

HUNT, Chase. The leading idm, 
in the word hunt from Anglo-Saxon 
huniian, to capture, is that of searching 
after; the leading idea in the word 
chase is that of driving away or brfore 
one. In a strict sense, hurd denote 
a search for objects not within sight; 
chase is a pursuit after such objects 
only as are within sight: we may h%mt, 
therefore, without chasing: we may 
chase without hunting: a p>erson hunts 
after, but does not chase that which 
is lost: a boy chases, but does not hunt, 
a butterfly. When applied to field 
sports, the hunt commences as soon 
as the himtsman b^ins to look for tihe 
gam^ the cham commence as soon m 
it is found: on teis ^x>und, p^hap^ it 
is that htmi is used, in faimliar dis¬ 
course, to de^gnate the sp^^rffic act of 
taking this amusement; and chase is 
used only in particular cases where the 
peculiar idea is to be a fox- 

hunt, or a stag-Aimf, is said to take 

C ’ ee on a particular day; or that there 
been no hunting this season, or that 
the hunt has been very bad: but we 
speak, on the other hand, of the pleas¬ 
ures of the chase, or that the chc^e 
lasted very long; the animal gave a 
long chase, 

HURL. See Cast. 

HURRY. See Hasten. 

HURT. See Disadvantage; In¬ 
jury; Sorry. 
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HIJRITIJL, PawfidOTO, HmmvB, 
Hoisomb, Betw«aa signifying 

of kmi^ Mid there is the 

dwtinetiom m betpm® hurting 
wad dMtroying: that whkdi m htwifid 
mmj kmi m -rarioiiB way^; bat tlmt 
whieh » |wTmia#i« amwarily tends 
t4> d^iUK^tion: eimfmement m huriful 
to tha hetdth: bad comimny 
mmm t# tte inoraJsy or the diK^trines of 
l3»e-iMnkers are mid to be to 

wei-lHififig of iKKjiety. Nmwm and 
i^mmrn, from nm^re^ to hurts are spe- 
mm ei ibe hurifid: things may be AmfI- 
/td t>oth to bwy and mind; mxiam 
smd fwimfut^ only to the body: that 
which is nGjiinM iiiflicts a direct ii^ 
Jury; ttiat which is Tumorm inflicts it 
indirectly: myxiam insects axe such as 
wound; fumome Yapors are each as 
tend to create disordciB. 

HIKBANB, CONBBBVK, Ecxinomize, 
Hu^nds from the Icelandic hu^umdi, 
that contracted from ht^^btmndK com- 
pN>und of hiM, a house, and Imandif a 
dwellini^ all imply the male held of a 
hoa^h^. In the preset application 
the term signifies to manage one's affairs 
with frugaGty, to use one^ r^oiirces so 
»to produce the bast iwulfcs. 

Conmrms from Latin commmr^s 
naeans primarily to save. We conn 
mrm our imfth and property by 
achip^ing wmAk methods as will saYe 
lybmi fnm depreeia^on, iniury* lorn, or 
dastrwtk®. We cc&mm^ onr health, 
time, and prepay by managiii^ each 
with care, prudence, and a prop«* re- 
^rd for their value. EcommuemB an 
original meaning similar to that of Aua- 
bat%d, being derived from the Greek 
wwd for hocrae, and indicating the man- 
agenent cf the hoi:^hoId. Hmband, 
however, no^ns primarily prudence in 
saving, in gatiheimg tc^ther, and coeh 
j^rving iwiurc^; oemomim isignifies 
pmdenceinspmding- See EooNcaria^ 
HUSBANDMAN. See Fakmmr. 
HUSBANDRY. See ChjMOTADKco&r. 
HYDROPLANE. See AmoRAiT. 
hypnotism* Mhsmb®is5s, Akfb- 
itan MaoNWTiSM. The differectce be¬ 
tween tit^se three words is not a diff^ 
mce in meaning, but a diffarenee in tte 
theory implied m them, and in fashion¬ 
able and prciesgicmal usage. 
imn replaced memmurimiy and memner^ 
ism animal maandism in prolesmonal 


usage as namffl for the same phenome¬ 
non. This phenomenon is a peculiar 
condition of the nervous system induced 
by a fixed, abstracted attention of the 
mental and visual eye on one obj^t 
not of an exciting nature. It was 
callcHcl animal magnelimm by F. A. Mes- 
mer, because he believed Jn a m^- 
netic force in animals, peculiar to living 
beings, by which one acts on another 
just as the magnet acts on steel; to 
this the inducing of the hypnotic state 
was due. The phenomenon was by 
others called meswemw, after Meaner 
(about 1706), because It was made 
known to the public everywhere chiefly 
through his somewhat spectacular meth- 
ckIs of producing it. Mesmerism refers, 
then, primarily to the manner of induc¬ 
ing a hypnotic condition. The term 
hypnotism, from 15a^oc, sleep, and v^vpov^ 
nerve, was coined in 1842 by James 
Braid, who the first to investigate 
the^ subject in a physiological way. 
This name was intended to imply that 
the phenomenon was due not to any 
occult magnetic force, inherent in or¬ 
ganic life everywhere, but to a pecul¬ 
iar condition of the nerves. His name 
replaced mesmerism in popular usage. 

HYTOCHONDRIACAL, Melan- 
CHonic, Sfleketic. These words all 
refer to an abnormal psychological con¬ 
dition supposed D be product or ac- 
compani^ by a disorder of the spleen; 
but they indicate slightly different 
pychdogical ^tes. 

Hypcckondriacal (from Greek ow6 and 
the parts beneath the breast¬ 
bone, i. e., the spleen) is the adjective 
eorresponding to hypochondriay a gloomy 
said irritable state of mind in which the 
subject believes that his health is in 
a very ^rious condition and that he 
is thr^tened with death. MelafudioUc 
(Gre^ fMkayxohJUxs black bile, refer* 
r^ to secretions of the spleen) refers, 
rimffly to a state of morbid gloom. 
SjdmdiCjiTom Latm splen^ Greek <nrX^, 
^em, r^ers to a state of morbid gloom 
especially charaefeeimed by irritablmess 
m temper a disposition to take offence 
at eveytaiiig. 

HYPOCRITE, Dissembler. Hyp^ 
ocrUe, in Greek ijiroKpiriity fixm ima 
and jcpVo^m, stgE^es one playhig a 
pMTt on a stag^. Dissenm^, from 
iu Latin dismmtda etx ^ 
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signifies one who makes hlm« hupocriie is a duseifMer; but wery di^ 
appear unlike what he really is. sembier is not a %pocrtle: the hgjMxri^ 
The hymcTi^ feigns to be what he is makes truth serve the purpc^ of fate- 
not; the dimemMer concmls what he is; hcxKi; the dummhier is content with 
the former takes to himself the credit making falsehood serve his own par- 
£d virtues which he has not; the latter ticular purpc^. 

Ocaooeals the vices that he has; every I HYPOTHETICA3L.. SccEmfieicaj:*^ 
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1DBA» Thought, Imagination. 
JAa, in D&tiH idea, in Greek iim, 
frc«i the root foiina in Latin mdere, 
to si^ifies the thing in the 

mind. Tkimght eomm from Anglo- 
Si«oa tkencan^ modern EngUsh think, 
Immgiimtiem si^ifies the thing iwmg^ 
irmi^ from Latm irrmgo^ from the root 
ti», found in imUare^ English imitate. 
The idea is the simple representation 
of an object; the thought is the re- 
fieetion; and the imaginaium is the 
combination of ideas: we have ideas 
of the sun, the moon, and all material 
objects; we have thoughts on moral 
subjects; we have imaginations drawn 
from the ideas already existing in the 
mind. Ideas are formed; they are the 
rude materials with which the thinking 
faculty exerts itself: thoughts arise in 
the mind by means of ai^ociation and 
combination, or recur in the mind by 
the power of the memory; they are 
the materials with which the thinking 
famlty employs itself: iTnagmalions are 
creatm by the mind^s reaction on it- 
; they axe the materials with which 
the understanding seeks to enrich it¬ 
self. The term ideas is used in all 
ca^ for the mental representation, 
abstractedly from the ^ent that rep- 
rments them: hence ideas are attach^ 
to words; idec^ are analyzed, con- 
foimded, and the like; in which cases 
the word thought could not be substi¬ 
tuted. Thought belongs only to think¬ 
ing and rational beings: the animals 
may be said to have ideas, but not 
thoughts: hence thoughts are either 
mean, fine, ^ovelling, or sublime, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the mind in 
which they exist: hence we say with 
mom propriety, to indulge a thought 
than to mdulge an idea; to esspre^ 
one's thoughts, rather than one's ideas, 
on any subject: although the latter 
term idea, on account of its compre¬ 
hensive use, may, without violation of 
any express rul^ be iadifiFerently em¬ 
ployed m general discourse for thought; 
but the former term does not on this 


account lo^ its characteristic meaning. 
Imaginaiion is not only the fruit of 
thought, but of peculiar thought: the 
thought may be another's: the imagines- 
turn is one's own: the thought occurs 
and recurs; it comes and it goes; it 
is retained or rejected at the pleasure 
of the thinking being: the imagination 
is framed by the power which we term 
imagination; it is cherish^ with the 
MTtiality of a parent for its offspring. 
Thoughts are ousied with the sur¬ 
rounding objects; imaginations are em- 
loyed on distant and strange objects: 
ence thoughts are denominated sober, 
chaste, and the like; imaginations, wild 
and extravagant. 

See also Perception. 

Ideal, Imaginary,—Ideal does not 
strictly adhere to the sense of its primi¬ 
tive, idea: the idea is the representation 
of a real object in the mind; but ideal 
signifies belonging to the idea indepen¬ 
dently of the reality or the external 
object. Imaqinary preserves the sig- 
nincation of its primitive, irnagination 
(i^ Fancy) denotes what is created 
by the mind itself. The idecd is 
not directly opposed to, but ab¬ 
stracted from the real; the imaginary, 
on the other hand, is d rectly oppos^ 
to the real; it is the unreal thing 
formed by the imagination. Ideal hap¬ 
piness is the happiness which is formed 
in the mind without having any direct 
and actual prototype in nature; but 
it may, nevertheless, be something pos¬ 
sible to be realized; it may be above 
nature, but not in direct contradiction 
to it: the imaginary is that which is 
opposite to some positive existing re¬ 
ality; the pleasure which a lunatic 
derives from the conceit of being a 
king is altogether irnaginory. 

See also IJtopian. 

IDIOM. See Language. 

IDIOT. See Foon. 

IDLE, Lazt, Inpoeent. Idle comes 
from Anglo-Saxon idel, vain, empty. 
La;zy comes from Low German lasudi, 
alliM to loose, signifying languid, idle. 
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in Latii* inddem^ fram in, 
not, ana cMeiw, from «Were, to grieve, 
signifies not grieving, lacking in feel¬ 
ing; hen€», lacking in life and en- 
ergy. ^ ^ 

A j>ropensity to maction m the ocm- 
mon idea by wideh these words are 
connected; they differ in the cause and 
degree of the quality: idle expr^es 
lee© than mxd wy le^ than tn- 
ddeni: one is termed i3l^ who will do 
nothing useful; one is Inzy who will 
do nothing at all without great re¬ 
luctance: one is indolent who does not 
care to do anything or set about any¬ 
thing. There is no direct inaction m 
the idler; for a child is idle who will 
not learn his lesson, but he is active 
enough in that which pleases himself: 
there is an aversion to corporeal action 
in a lazy man, but not always to mental 
action; he is lazy at work, lazy in 
walking, or lazy in sitting; but he may 
not object to any employment, such 
as reading or thinking, which leaves 
his body entirely at rest: an indolent 
man, on the contrary, fails in activity 
from a defect both in the mind and 
the body; he will not only not move, 
but he will not even think, if it give 
him trouble; and trifling exertions of 
any kind are sufficient, even in pros¬ 
pect, to deter him from attempting to 
move. 

Lazy is figuratively applied to other 
objects. 

Idle is also applied to things in 
sense of leisure and vanity, for which 
see the next analysis. 

IdJLe. Lei^wre^ Vacant.—Idle is op¬ 
posed here to busy; leiewre comes from 
Anglo-French leisir, originaliy the in¬ 
finitive mood, sigtiifying to be per- 
mitt^, from Latin licere. He, there¬ 
fore, who is idle, instead of being busy, 
commits a fault; which is not always 
the case with him who is at leisure or 
free from his employment. Idle is al¬ 
ways taken in a sense more or less 
unfavorable; leisure in a sense perfectly 
indifferent: if a man says of himself 
that he has spent an. idle hour in this 
or that place, in amusement, company, 
and the like, he means to signify he 
would have spent it better if anything 
had offered; on the other hand, he 
would say that he spends Ms leisure 
moments in a suitable relaxation: he 


who values his time will tMce care to 
have as few idle hours as wmible; but 
since no one cmi always be employed 
in severe labor, he will occupy hh 
leisure hours in that which suit© 
his taste. 

Idle and Immre are said in particular 
reference to the time that is employed: 
mcard (see Finn) is a more general 
term that simply qualifier the thini^ 
an uUe hour is one without any proper 
employment; a mmnt hour is in gen¬ 
eral one free from the employments 
with which it mi^t be filim; a 
son has leisure time according to his 
wishes; but he may have mimni time 
from nece^ity; that is, when he is m 
want of emplq:^ent. 

Idle, Vain. —^These epithets are both 
opposed to the solid or substantial; 
but idle has a more particular referen<^ 
to what ought or ought not to enga^ 
the time or attention; min, in Latm 
mnm, simifying empty, seems to qual¬ 
ify the thing without any such r^er- 
ence. A pursuit may be termed either 
idle or min: in the former case, it re¬ 
flects immediately on the agent for not 
employing his time on something more 
serious; but in the latter case it simply 
characterizes the pursuit as one that 
will be attended with no good conse¬ 
quences: when we consider ourselves 
as beings who have but a short time 
to live, and that every moment of that 
time ought to be thoroughly well spent, 
we should be careful to avoid all idle 
concerns; when we consider ourselves 
as rational beings, who are r^ponsibie 
for the use of those powers with which 
we have been invest^ by God we shall 
be careful to reject aJl min concerns: 
an idle effort is made by one who does 
not care to exert himseif for any uroful 
purpose, who works only to please him¬ 
self; a vain effort may be made by one 
who is in a state of desperation. 

IGNOMINY. See 

IGNORANT, InniTEKATB, Un- 
lasARNEn, Unlbttebbd. Ignorant, in 
Latin ignorans, from the privative in, 
and the root gno, signifying to know, 
signifies not knowing things in gen¬ 
eral, or not knowing any particular cir¬ 
cumstance. Unlearned, illiterate, and 
unlettered are compared with ignorant 
in the generM sense. 

Ignorant is a comprehensive term; 
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it aseltid« imy d^r«e from li» 

Mt to tbfe low«iit Mid «iafi©Cj«imlly mr 
diM« ilie other MUm^, un^ 

aa«l ii»leli€r«i, which expri^ 
foiTOi erf Igmrarm 

y BOt dwftya to ottft’a di^aee, Binm 
il m not always oae’s fault; the ti^rm 
m Bol, ttierefcire» directly reproachful: 

pwr, igmwmrd »va^e is aa object 
irf pity imther than coadeumatioE; 
imt wha:i »fiwaiic€ m coupled mth 
aad Drasumptiouj it is a 
imd deforroity: Tbence the word tl- 
which is m«tly used m such 
c*aw, Ims become a term of reproach: 
Ml man who sets up to teach 

o^iars is termed aa UUierc^ preacher; 
lyad quaefej whether in reUgioii or med- 
ieme, from the rery nature of their 
clings are altogether an iUMemie ra« 
of men* TTie term iUUeraiB is ^in all 
c»^ taken for one who is without 
education or even the knowledge of his 
tetters; the words urdeamed and un^ 
are disengaged from any un¬ 
favorable associations. A modest man, 
who miikes no pretrasions to learning, 
may suitably apoiogiase for his sup¬ 
ped deficiencim by saying he is an 
wdmnwd or urdMerm man; the former 
te, however, a term of more familiar 
use than the latter. A nmn may be 
db^sribed eilhM m gaieraHy 
mr as wdmm%@d m par^cular acien^s 
m Mte; as wdmmd in hisrtory; ur^ 
in philosophy; iinlmmad in the 
ways of the world: a rustie poet’s mu^ 
may be described as urMtered^ 

ILL. See Badly; Evil. 

ILL-FATEO. See Hapless. 

ILLITERATE. See Ignorant. 

ILLNESS* See Sickness. 

IIXUMINATE,lLLX7mNB,ENij:GHT- 
»N. lUmmrmte^ in Latin iUumi^m, 
partidpte erf ^%mdno (from Latin m, 
and lumen, H^t), and eniig^len, eoinw 
with the French firom the verb 
’ Ughten, both denote the communicar* 
fern of light; the former in the natural, 
the latter in the moral s<mse. We U- 
hmmude by means of artificial l^hta; 
or, as in case of mediaeval manu¬ 
scripts (though* in this sense, the term 
is now oteitete) by color: the sun fSn- 
minedm the world by its own light: 
jneaching and instruction erdigMm the 
minds of men, lUwmne is but a jxietic 
vaariation of iUwmmde; as, the Dun of 


RighteousneM the benighted 

world; Muminaiwm are employ^ as 
public demomtrations of joy; no natiem 
IS now termed mlighief^ out such as 
has recinved the iignt of the Gospel. 

illusion. ^ Delusion; Fal¬ 
lacy. 

ILLUSTRATE. See Explain. 

ILLUSTRIOUS. See Distih- 
amsHED; Famous. 

ILL-WILL. See Hatred. 

IMAGE- See LiKE 2 om. 

IMAGINARY. See Idbai*. 

IMAGINATION. See Fancy; Idea. 

IMAGINE. See AfpbbhbnD: 
Think. 

IMBECILITY. See Debility. 

IMBIBE. See Absorb. 

IMITATE, Copy, Countmhpeit. 
The id^ of taking a likeness of some 
dbject is common to all these terms; 
but imiitde (see Follow) is the gen¬ 
eric: capp (see that word) and counter- 
feU^ through French contrefaii^ from thc^ 
Latin contra^ against, and facer to 
make, signifying to make in opposition 
to the reality, are the specific terms: 
to irmkde is to take a general likeneas; 
to COW 9 to take an exact likeness; to 
amrd^eit, to take a false likens: to 
imiiaie is, therrfore, almost always 
used in a good or an indifierent sense; 
i to ce^ mostly, and to comd&rfed still 
oftener, in a bad i^nse: to imikUe an 
authors style is at all iiines allowable 
for one who cannot form a style for 
himself; but to copi/ an authors style 
would be a too slavish adherence even 
for the dullest writer. 

To imitate is applicable to every ob¬ 
ject, for ev^ external object is sus¬ 
ceptible of imitation; and in man tee 
imUatwe faculty displays itself alike 
in the highest and the lowest matters, 
in works of art and moral conduct: to 
copp is applicable only to certain ob- 
jecte which will admit of a minute 
likenei^ being taken; teus, an artist 
; noOT be said to copy from nature. 

I To comderfeit m applicable to but 
few ob|ed»: we may counterfeit coin, 
wlncdi m an unlawfiu act, or we may 
(xnmterfeii tee person, the character, 
tee voices or tfe handwriting of any 
one f<Br whom we wwld wish to pass, 
which Is also an unlawful act except 
on tee i^^age. 

Irmtode^ Mimic, Ape^ Mock, — To 
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imitaie is here tl^ gaoerrf term: to 
from G^k an ao- 

tor or mimic, and to si^gnifying 
to imUais like an ape (Anglo-Saxon 
am, German age), are !x>tii species 
of vidoiM imUaimit, One imiiaies that 
which is d^ervir^ of imiMimi, or the 
TOBlrary: one mimics either that which 
m not an authorize subject of imUa^ 
twn or which m imiiaUd imperfectly 
or 30 as to excite lau^ter. A person 
wMies to make that hib own which 
he ifmiaies, but he mimics for the en- 
te^mnent d others. 

To ape is a serious, though an ab¬ 
surd, act of imitation. To mock, Old 
French moc^fu^, a Picard form for 
mmichef, to wipe the nose, Latin muc- 
cm-e, to blow the nom (from Latin mu¬ 
ms, En^sh mucus), indicating a vulgar 
gesture of contempt, signifi^ to laugh 
at, and is an ill-natured and vulgar act 
of imitation. The ape imitates to 
please himself; the mocker mocks to 
msult others. 

IMMATERIAL. See Incobpo- 
EE An; Unimportant. 

IMMEDIATELY. See Dxbectlt; 
Now- 

IMMENSE. See Enormous. 

IMMINENT, Impending, Threat¬ 
ening. Imminent, in Latin imminms, 
from minere, to project, signifies rest¬ 
ing or coming upon. Impending, frem 
the Latin pendere, to hang, signifies 
Kinging upon or over. Threat, Anglo- 
Saxon threotan, to afflict, vex, u^e, is 
allied to Latin trudere (found in intrude 
and obtrude), signifjdng to push, work, 
cffge. . 

AH thei» terms, are used m r^ard 
to some evil that Is OTc«din^y nem: 
imminent conveys no idea of duration; 
impending exclude the ’idea of what 
is momentary. A person may be in 
imminent danger of losing Ms life in one 
instant, and the danger may be over the 
next instant: but an impending danger 
is that wMch has been long in existence 
and gradually approaching; we can sel¬ 
dom escape imminent dan^r by any 
rflorts oi our own: but we may be 
successfully warned to escape from an 
impending danger. Imminent and 
pending are said of dangers that are 
not discoverable; but a mreedening evil 
gives intimations of its own approach; 
we perceave the tJm^eatenmg tempest in 


the blackne^ of the sky; w© hear the 
threedening sounds of the emmy^s clash¬ 
ing sword. 

IMMODERATE, See Excessive. 

IMMODEST, Impitdent, Shame- 
dess. Immodest signifies the want of 
modtsip: impudent and sharmless sig¬ 
nify without ^ame. Immodest m 
than either impudent or skameUss: an 
immodest girl lays aside the ornament 
of her sex and puts on another 
that m lass becMOiing; but her hmrt 
need not be corrupt iintE sl» beeomas 
imptident.\ she I^.ks a good quality 
when she is imTnodesi; she is pc^M^ed 
of a positively bad quality when she 
is impudent. There is Mways Impe 
that an immodest woman may be con¬ 
scious of her error, and amemd; but of 
an impudent woman tl^re is no such 
chance-~ehe is radically corrupt. Im- 
pudent may charact^ise the person or 
the thing: shameless, from Ai^lo- 
Saxon sceamu, shame, and negative 
suffix, characterizes the person. A per¬ 
son's air, look, and words are impmmt 
when eontrap?’ to all modesty: the p^ 
son himself is shameless who is devMd 
of all sense of shan^. 

See also Impertinent; Indecent. 

IMMUNITY. See Prividege. 

IMPAIR, Injure. Impair comes 
through Old French *empeirer, from 
Late Latin impewrare, compounded of 
the Latin in and peior, worse, signify¬ 
ing to make worse. Injure, iiom in, 
against, and iter, the stem of ius, r^ht, 
signifies to m^e otherwise than it 
ought to be. 

Impair seems to be in regard to in¬ 
jury as the sp^ies to the genus; wli^ 
IS impaired is irjvred, but what is in- 
jured is not necessairily impotned. To 
impair is a progre^ve mode of w- 
ivring: an injury may take place eithet* 
by d^rees or by an mstantanwus act: 
straining of the qyes impws the si^tv 
but a blow inj%&res rather than impedrs 
the eye. A man's h^lth may be ifn^ 
paired or injwr^ by bis vi^^, but his 
limbs are injwr^ rather than impaired 
by a fall. A person's cireumstarK^ 
are impaired by a succession of mis^ 
fortunes; they are injured by a sudden 
turn of fortune. 

IMPART. See Communicate. 
IMPARTIAL. See Neutrad. 
IMPASSABLE. See Impervioub. 
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IMPEACH* ^Accuse. 

IMPEDE. Hinbee. 

IMPED. See Actte;ate; Comfeb; 
Encoubagb. 

IMPEISIDINO. See Imminent. 

IMPERFECTION, Defeitt, 

ViCB. Th€« terms are applied either 
to persocffl or to thini^. Imperfeeimn^ 
cfenotiag either the abstraet quality of 
im^pmrfmi or th© thing which consti- 
tot« it in a person arises 

frosa want of perfection ^and the 
infir mity of hk nature; there is no one 
withcmt some point of imperfection 
wMch m obvious to others, if_ not to 
iMiB«if; ha may strive to diminish it, 
althou^ he cannot expect eo get alto¬ 
gether 'rid of it: a defed (see Bi/EMISh) 
m a deviation from the general consti¬ 
tution of man; it is what may be 
natural to the man as an individiM, 
but not natural to man as a specie; 
in this manner we may speak of a 
in the speech, or a defect in temper. 
*^e fatdt and vice^ rse in degree and 
character above either of the former 
terms; they both reflect disgrace more 
or hm on the person possessing them; 
but the fatdt always characterizes the 
agent, and is said in relation to an 
indivMual; the vice, from Imtin vitiumj 
a vice or fault, characterizes the ac¬ 
tion and may fee cor^idered abstract¬ 
edly: hence we sp^tk of a man’s/au&s 
aa the things we may condemn in him; 
but we may sp^^dc oi the vices of drunk¬ 
enness, lying, and the like, without any 
immediate reference to any one who 
practices these vices. When they are 
both employed for an individual their 
distinction is obvious: the fault may 
lessen the amiability or excellence of 
the character; the vice is a stain; a 
singl© act destroys its purity; a habit¬ 
ual practice is a pollution. 

In regard to mings, the distinction 
depends upon the preceding explanar- 
tion in a great m^isure, for we can 
scarcely use these words without think¬ 
ing on man as a moral agent, who was 
made the most perfect of all creatures, 
and became the most impetfect; and 
from our imperfection has arisen, also, 
a general imp^ection throughout all 
the works of creation. The word im- 
perfection is therefore the most un¬ 
qualified term of all: th^re may be 
imperfection in regard to our Maker, 


or there may be imperfedion in regard 
to what we conceive of perfeciim; and 
in this case the term simply and gen¬ 
erally implies whatever fails short in 
any degree or manner of perfection. 
Defect is a positive degree of imp^fec- 
turn; it is contrary both to our ideas 
of perfection and to our particular inten¬ 
tion: thus, there may be a defect in the 
materials of which a thing is made; 
or a defed in the mode of making it: 
the term defed, however, whether ^id 
of peraons or things, characterizes 
rather the object than the agent. 

I FaidL on the other hand, when said 
j of things, ^ways refers to the agent: 

' thus we may say there is a defect in 
j the glass, or a defed in the spring; 
but there is a faidt in the workman¬ 
ship, or a fatdt in the putting together, 
and the like. Vice, with regard to 
things, is properly a serious or radical 
defed; the former lies in the constitu¬ 
tion of the whole, the latter may lie in 
the parts; the former lies in essentials, 
the latter lies in the accidents: there 
may be a defed in the shape or make 
of a horse; but the vice is said in regard 
to his soundness or unsoundness, his 
docility or indocility. 

Impsrfedion, Weakness, 
ing. Foible.—Impetfedion 
h&m i^nsidered as that which in the 
•mc^t extended sense diminishes the 
moral perfedion of man; the re^ am 
but m^es of impmfedion varying in 
d^roe and circumst^ces. Weakness is 
a positive and strong degree of im- 
pe^edion which is opposed to strength; 
it is what we do not so necessarily look 
for, and therefore distinguishes the in¬ 
dividual who is liable to it. Frailty 
is another strong mode of imperfection 
which characterizes the fragility of 
man, but not of all men in the same 
d^ree; it differs from weakness in re¬ 
spect to the object. A weakness li^ 
more in the judgment or in the senti¬ 
ment; frailty lies rnore in the moral 
features of an action. It is weak¬ 
ness in a man to yield to the persua¬ 
sions of any one against his better 
judgmeut; it is frailty to yield to 
mtempermce or illicit indulgences. 
Failings and foibles (from Old French 
foible, English feeble, Latin flebUis^ 
doleful, from fl^e, to* weep) are iM 
smallest degrees of imp^edion to 


Frailty, Fail- 
has already 
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wMch the hmnan character is Edbie: 
we all have our fuUin^ in temper, and 
ow foibhs m our hdbits md our pre- 
imd he, m Horace otn 
i»rv€S, is the best who has the fewest. 

IMPERIOUS, Lordly, Domustber- 
IKG, OvKEBEABiNG. AU these epithets 
imply an tmseemly exerci* or ^ecta- 
tion of power or superiority. Imperil 
oiis, from imperore, to command, char- 
acterizes either the disposition to 
command without adequate authority 
or to convey one’s ccmmands in an of- 
fCTsive mmaner: l(yrdly (from Anglo- 
Saxon hlafordf lord, from Afa/, bread— 
Baglish hx4 —and wmrd, gujtrd, Eng¬ 
lish ward, signifying the guardian of 
the loaf) characterizes the manner of 
acting the lord: and domineering, from 
dominm, a lord, denotes the manner 
of ruling like a lord, or rather of at¬ 
tempting to rule; hence a person’s tem¬ 
per or his tone is denominated imperil 
Otis; his air or deportment is lordly; 
his tone is domineering. A woman of 
an imperious temper commands in 
order to be obey^; she^ commands 
with an imperkms tone in order to 
enforce* obedience. A person ai^um^ 
a lordly sir in order to display his own 
importance; he gives orders in a domi¬ 
neering tone in order to make others 
feel their inferiority. There is always 
something offensive in imperiousness; 
there is frequently something ludi¬ 
crous in that which is lordly; and a 
mixture of the ludicrous and offensive 
in that which is domineering. 

These terms are employed for such 
as are invested with some sort of power, 
or endowed with some sort of superioiv 
ity, however trifling; but overbearing is 
employed for men in the general rela¬ 
tions of society, whether superiors or 
equals. A man of an imperious tem¬ 
per and some talent will frequently be 
so overhearing in the assemblies of his 
equals as to awe the rest into silence 
and carry every measure of his own 
without contradiction. 

See also Commanding. 

IMPERTINENT, Ritdb^ Saucy, 
Impudent, Insolent. Imp^inent, in 
Latin in,* a privative prefix, and perti- 
nens, belonging, signifies being or want¬ 
ing to do what it does not belong to 
one to be or do. Rude, m Latin 
rudis, rude, signifiies literally unpol¬ 


ished, and, in an extended miTO, want¬ 
ing aJLi culture- Saucy mmm irmn 
muce, in Latin mis, a, feminine 'Crf 
saism, salt, signifying literally full 
muee, pungent, and, in an extended 
sense, stinging like salt. Impudent (me 
Assurance). ImdeM, from the lAtin 
imoiens, is a word of doubtful ori^n. 
possibly compounded of in, against, ana 
mdms^ from a root signifying to swell — 
referring here to the sweliing erf pride. 

Impertinent is allied to rude, m re¬ 
gards one’s gmcrml rdations in ^ i»- 
ciety, without to station; it ia 

alli^ to mucy, impudent, and imi^eM 
m regards the conduct <rf inferiors. 
He who does not respect the laws d 
civil society nx Ms mtarcoiirse with 
individuals, and wants to a®ume to 
himself what belongs to another, is 
impertinent: if he carry thb impwU^ 
nence so far as to commit imy violent 
breach of decorum in his behavior, 1^ 
is rude. Imp^iner^ce seems to spring 
from a too high regard of or^’s self: 
inidmess from an ignorance of what 
is due to others. ImperUnerd, in com¬ 
parison with the other terms, mney, 
impudent, and insolent, is the most 
general and indefinite: whatever one 
does or says that is not compatible 
with one’s station is impertinerd; 
is a sharp kind of impertinence: im¬ 
pudent an unblushing kind of imperti¬ 
nence; insolence m an outrageous kind 
of impertinence, it runs counter to all 
established order: thus, the terms seem 
to rise in sense. A person may be im¬ 
pertinent in words or actions: he is 
in words or looks: he is impudent or 
insclent in words, tones, g^ture, l€>ok% 
and every species of action. 

IMPERVIOUS, Impassable, Inao- 
CESSiBLE. Impervious, from the Latin 
in, per, and via, signines not having a 
way through; impassable, not to be 
passed throu^: inacmssible, not to be 
approached. A wood is imrmidous 
when the trees, branches, and leaves 
are entangled to such a d^ree as to 
admit of no passage at all: a river is 
impassable that is so deep that it can¬ 
not be forded: a rock or a mountain 
is inaccessible the summit of which is 
not to be reached by any path what¬ 
ever. What is impervious is so for a 
permanency; what is mipassabU is 
commonly so only for a time: roads 
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mm f3m§3mMj m ii» wmler MmiHiib Tcrq^atos di^kyed aa 

mm m tl» ffiimmw, wMk st:an«! of unrelmting severity tow^ 

ft m im^mm» during the whole his son; Mmc«,^ JSacns, and Rhadaman- 

c# the jmm: impmmM$ is likewi*? s^d thus were the inexmoMe judge® of hep. 

m timt which w to be pas»d by ImjiacaUe and unreletiting axe said 
Bvfeg omlunw, but i»p?mows may m only _ of animate beings in whom is 
CKhaded to iiiftiiliamte objects; a w^ood wanting an ordina^' portion of the 
ix^beiiw'i^wiwistotiterajj®of thesun. tender affections: m&mrabh may 
MMS^TUOUS. See Violent. improj^riy appli^ to inanimate ob- 

mPIOUS^ Immuaions; Sao jeete; justice and are both rep- 

IBUWiiotJS. resent^ m inmofrcMe, 

IMPi-ACABLK> Unkimotino, Bb- IMPLANT, Ingbaft, Ihctdtlcato, 
iMKXOftABLB. Im^oixMe^ Jn&nhy Iktosk* To plant ia properly 
from iMtm privative, and phmere. to fix plank in the groimd; to impiani 
to p]^^. signifies not to be softens Is, in the finproper sense,^ to fix prin¬ 
ce piewed. u mrdmilingt from the Latin diples in the mind. To ingraft, tvom 
Imdm, slow, slack, soft, sigmfies not ren- graft, to m.g^e one plant ctow on the 
dared TOft. Inmorabie, from €fm, pmy, stock of another, fe to make particular 
«gn£fi« not to be turned by pmyars. prmciples fiourisn in the mind and form 
Inflexibility is the idea expre^ied in a fmrt of the character, inetdeate, from 
oewnmon by th«w terms, but they diff^ Latin in and cidcare, for cak^e, or 
in the emuaes and circumstances with trmd into, means to stamp into the 
which it m attwded. Animosities are mind. To imtU, from French instiUer, 
imjdaccMe when no mkeiy which we ‘derived from Latin in and MtUare, to 
ocoision can diminkh thar force, mad drop into, is, in the improper sense^ to 
BO TOncesiions on the of the c^- make sentiments, as it were, drop mto 
feeder can laa«fc the spirit of revenge: the mind. To infuse, from in and 
the mind or diMactw of a man is ftmia, p^t participle of fwidere, to 
wmrdmang whm it is not to be tum^ pc^, is, in the improper sense, to pour 
from its pumose by a view of the pain principles or feelings mto the mind. 
wMeh it mnick: a man is mexorabh To implant, ingrxtft, and inculcate are 
wk> tana® a deaf ear to every solicita?- ^d of abstract opinions or rules oi 
tkm m mtimty that is made to in- right ai^J wrong; in^l and infuee d 
him to fesewn the rigor c£ Mb mA princ%>les as influem^ the heart, 
A man's m^ry pasg^^ r€i>* tl^ affec^tiems, and the pasrions. It is 
diW him imrdmxd^; it is myt the mag- the bwmess of the parent in ^rly life 
Bitode d the offence, but the temp^ to imp^nt sentiments of virtue in Ms 
of the offended that is here in qt^tion; cMld; it is the business of the teacher 
by implacabildy he is rendered to ingraft them. Instil is a correspond- 

sible to the misery he occasions and ing act with implant; we implant be- 
to every satisfaction which the of- we fnafif the feeling wMch is con- 
fender may offer him: fixedness of pur- nected with this belief. It is not 
pose rmdars a man unrdmting or re- enough to have an abstract belief of a 
Imiless; m tmrelmting tonper is not God implanted into the mind: we must 
less csdlous to the misery produced likewise have a love, and a fear of 
ihan an impiacMe temper; but it is Him, and reverence for His holy name 
iM>t groundw always on resentment and Word instidM into the mind. To 
for p^mnal mjuries, but sometimes on instil is a gradual process wMch is the 
a o&rtmx principle oi right and a i^ise natural work of ^ucatipn; to inf me 
of necessity : the inexorcdble man aid- is a more arbitrary and iihmediate act. 
heres to this rule, as the Stentiments are in^iUed into the mind, 

man does to Ms piirpcBe; the former is not altog^har by the personal ^orts 
moenstoe to any working of his heart d any imfividual, but likewise by col- 
wHA migidi gnake Ms purpose, the laterm ©ndeavors; they are, however, 
latto turns a dwi mr to all the solici- iff used at the express and wiA the 
tatioTO of oAers wMch would go to ^roress ^ni^vor d some person. Jtt- 
alter his dearer: savages axe mostly stu m applicable only to pOTnanent 
im^fdacoMe in thdh animcisities; Titus sentiments; infuse may be sMd of any 
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partial feeling^: we spmk erf in^ the other teims more or 1^. Cmm* 

fusing misoa into the mind by means ^mnm m the of a thing from 

of insiaious and inischieTous pubMea- its mmefmmm. This term, therefore^ 
tions; or infming jealaiisy by means m peculiarly applicable to such tMn^ 
of crafty msinuationsi or infimng the c&mcqtwnces of which may be more 
ardor into the minds of soldiers by immediately discerned either from the 
means of spirited addn^scs couplm neglect or the attention: it is of cim- 
with military sneezes. mfiMrnce for a letter to go off on a cer- 

IB®=^LICATE, iNVOLVii. ImpUcaie. tarn day, for the affairs of an individual 
from plfcare, to fold, denotes to fold may be more or leM ^affected by it; 
into a thing; and inmlm^ from md^ere^ an hour’s delay sometimes in the de^ 
to roll, minifies to roll into a thing: by partme of a military expedition may 
which explanation we perceive that be of such cmmgmfM» m to determine 
to im]dimte marks something le^ en- the fate of a battle. The term weigM 
tanglM than to involve: for that which impli^ a ^Dsitively great degree of im- 
is folded may be folded only once, but pcniance: it is that importance which 
that which is rolled is turned many a thing has intrinsically in itseM, and 
times. In application, therefore, to which makes it weigh m the mind: it 
human affairs, people are said to be is applied, therefore, to such things 
im^icated who have taken ever so as oner themselves to deliteration; 
small a share in a transaction; but hence the counsels of a nation are al- 
they are involved only when they are ways weighty^ because they involve the 
deeply concerned: the former is like- interests of so many. MomeM m that 
wise especially applied to criminal importance which a thing has from the 
transactions, the latter to those things power in itself to prcxiuce effects or 
which are in themselves troublesome: to determine interests: it is applicable, 
thus a man is impiicated in the guilt therefore, only to such things as are 
of robbery who snould stand by and wnnected with our prosperity or hap- 
see it done, without interfering for its pinms: when used without any ad- 
prevention; he who is in debt m every junct, it implies a great degree of 
direction is strictly said to be imoh^ impoHance, but may be modified in 
in debt- various ways, as a thing of no momeM^ 

IMPLORE- See Beg. or small momerd^ or great moment; but 

IMPLY. See Signify. we cannot say with the same propriety, 

IMPORT- See Signification. a thing of small weight, and still le^ a 

IMPORTANCE, Conseqxience, thing of great weight: it is a matter of 
Weight, Moment. Importance, from no smaU womenHor every one to cho<Be 
in and portare, to car^, signMes the that course of conduct which will stand 
carrying or bearing with or in itself, the test of a death-bed reflection. 
ConmqtMnce, from the present partici- IMPORTANT. See Critjcax- 
pM st^ OT consegni, to follow, or IMPORTUNATE^ See Pkmsing- 
result, s%nifies that which follows or IMPORTUNITY. See SaLicm.- 
r^ulto from a thing. Weight, Anglo- tion. 

Saxon gewiM, from %mgan, to carry, or IMPOSE. DECEonm. 

lift (compare the phrase weigh anchor), IMPOST. See Tax. 

hence to weigh, si^fies the quantity IMPRECATION. See Mat^ebio 

that a thing weighs. Momefd, from tion. 

momentum, Latin movere, to move, sig- IMPRINT, Imfbess, Engrave. 
nifies the force that puts in motion, ^ Print and press are both derive from 
Importance is wJaat things have in Latin primere, the former from the in- 
themselves; they may be of more or finitive, the latter from pressus, the 
less importance, according to the value past participl©, signifying m the literal 
wMdh is set upon them: this may be sense to press or to make a mark by 
or unreal; it may be estimated pressing: to impress and imprint are 
by the experience of their past utility figuratively employed in the same 
or from the presumption of their utility seoj^. Things are impressed on the 
for the future: the idea of importance, mind so as to produce a conviction: 
therefore, enters into the meaning of they are imprirded on it so as to pro- 
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dum Teeoll'ectioii* If tibe truths of 
CSbristi^itj be im]pr^«i on the mind, 
they will show theinselv« in a eor- 
res'ponding conduct: wimtevrr is iw- 
irtrs^cd on the mind in early life or 
by any fmrticiilar cireiimatanee is not 
readily for|;otten. Engmm% from French 
m and grme^ imitating Old French en^ 
Ijrartr, from I^tin in and Old High 
Geraaaii gmban^ to cut, or dig, cognate 
with Baglfeh to dig, exprt^^scs 

more in the profMsr sense than either, 
iwpriwl, or imjwtm and the same in 
ite morw application; for we may truly 
say that if the tniths of Chr^tianity 
be m^mwn. in the minds of youth, they 
mn never be eradicated. 

IMPRISONMENT, See CoNrau- 

MIDTT. 

IMPROMPTU. See Unprembdi- 

TAran. 

IBCPROVE. See Ameno. 

IMPROVEMENT. See Progress. 

IMPRUDENCE. See Assurance. 

IMPUDENT. See Immodest; Im- 

FERTINEKT. 

IMPUGN, Attack. These terms 
are employed synonymously only in re¬ 
gard to doctrines or opinions; in which 
mse, to from trn against, and 

pugfmre^ to nght, signifies to call in 
question, or bring arguments against; 
to otloefe m to oppe^ with warmth. 
Sceptics imp%^ every opinion, how* 
evKT self-evident or w^-grounded they 
may be: infidels make a^keks upon the 
Bible and all that is held sacred by the 
rest of the world. He who impugns may 
sometimes proceed insidiously and cir¬ 
cuitously to undermine the faith of 
others: he who attacks always proceeds 
with more or less violence. To impugn 
m not necessarily taken in a bad sense; 
we may sometimes impt&gn absurd doc¬ 
trines by a fair train of reasoning: to 
attack (see Attack:) is sometimes oojec- 
tionable, either in the mode of the 
action or its object^ or in both; it is 
a mode of proceeding which may be 
employed either in the cause of false¬ 
hood or of truth: when there are no 
argum^ts where-with to impugn a doo- 
trme, it is easy to attack it with ridicule 
and scurrility: it is one^s duty to attack 
an absurd or an erroneous, or a 
criminal doctrine, in the interest of 
truth and progress, 

IMPUTE. See Ascribe. 


INABIUITiT, Disabiditt. InaMlitg 
denoto the al»3nce of ability (see Abid- 
irr) in the most general and abstract 
jm'nse. LHsabiiiiM implies the absence 
of obilitp only in particular cases: the 
inaMw^ lies m the nature of the thing, 
and la irremediable; the disabiliig lies 
in the circumstance, and may some¬ 
time be removed: weakness, whether 
physical or mental, will occasion an 
inabUUy to perform a task; there is a 
total imddliiy in an infant to walk and 
act like an adult: a want of knowledge 
or of the requisite qualifications may 
be a dimbUitg; in this manner minority 
of age or an objection to take certain 
oaths may be a disability for filling a 
public office. 

INACCE^IBLE. See Impervious. 

INACTIVE, Inert, Lazy, Sloth¬ 
ful, Sluggish. A reluctance to bodily 
exertion is common to aU th^e terms. 
Inadim (see Active) is the most gen¬ 
eral and unqualified term of all; it ex¬ 
presses simply the want of a stimulus 
to exertion. Inert is something more 
positive, from the Latin in, privative, 
and arSf art, without skill or mind; it 
denotes a specific deficiency either in 
body or in mind. Lazy (see Idle). 
Sloihftd comes from sloth, which is 
formed from the adjective slow, origi¬ 
nally sloiMh. and si^aifies full of slow¬ 
ness; and smggiBh, from slug (a Scan¬ 
dinavian word ^gnifying to droop, and 
hence, to be inactive, drowsy, heavy), 
denote an expressly defective tempera¬ 
ment of the body which directly im¬ 
pedes action. 

To be inactive is to be indisposed 
to action, that is, to the performance 
of any office, to doing any specific 
busine^: to be inert is somewhat more; 
it is to be indisposed to movement; 
to be lazy is to move with pain to one^s 
self: to be slothful is never to move 
otherwise than slowly: to be sliLggish 
la to move in a sleepy and heavy man¬ 
ner. A pemon may be inactive from a 
variety of inciden-^ causes, as timid". 
ity,^ ignorance, modesty, the like, 
wmch combine to make him averse to 
ent^ upon any business or take any 
serious step* a person may be inert from 
temporary mmspotition; but laziness, 
dotJ^ulness, and siTMggishness are inhere 
ent physical defects: laziness is, how¬ 
ever, not altogether independent of the 
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mind or the will; but dMiiftdnem and 
dugffuhnms are purely the offspring of 
natiirej or, which is the same thing, habit 
snperindueisd upon nature. A man of 
a mild character is fn^quently iruMiwe, 

Some diseases, particularly of the 
melancholy kind, are accomf^anied with 
a strong degree of inertmsBj since they 
seem to deprive the frame of its ordi¬ 
nary powers to action, and to produce 
a certain degree of torpor; hence the 
term is properly applied to matter to 
express the highest degree of mactiwUyy 
which will not move without an ex¬ 
ternal impulse. 

La^ p^ple move as if their bodi^ 
were a buraen to themselv^; they are 
fond of rest and particularly averse to 
be put in action; but they will some¬ 
times move quickly, and perform much 
when once impelled, to move. 

Slothful i>€K>ple never vary their pace; 
they have a physical impediment in 
themselves to quick motion: Blugguh 
people are with difficulty brought into 
action; it is their nature to be in a state 
of stupor. 

INADEQUA'TO. See Incapable. 

INADVERTENCY, Inattention, 
Oversight. Inadvertency, from advert, 
to turn the mind to, is allied to inatten¬ 
tion (see Attentive) when the act of 
the mind is signified in general terms; 
and to oversight when any particular 
instance of inadvertency occurs. In¬ 
advertency never designates a habit, 
but inattention does; the former term, 
therefore, is unqualified by the re- 

E roachful sense which attaches to the 
itter: any one may be guilty of in¬ 
advertencies, since the mind that is oc¬ 
cupied with many subjects equally seri¬ 
ous may not be turned so steadily toward 
some others that may escape notice; 
but inattention, which designates a di¬ 
rect want of atiention, is always a fault, 
and belongs only to the yoimg, or such 
as are thoughtless by nature: since in- 
advertency is an occasional act, it must 
not be too often repeated, or it becomes 
inaM^ion, An oversight is properly a 
species of inadvertency, which arises 
from looking over, or passing by, a 
thing: we pardon an inadvertency in 
another, ^ce the consequences are 
never serious; we must be guarded 
against oversights in busmess, as their 
consequences may be serious. 


INANIMATE. See Lifeless. 

INANITY. Bee Vacancy. 

INAPPRECIABLE. See Atomic. 

INATTENTION. See Inai>ve»- 

TBNCY, 

INATTENTIVE. See Negligent. 

INBORN. See Inherent. 

INBRED, See Inherent. 

INCAPABLE, Insufficient, In¬ 
competent, Inadequate. IncapcMe ^ 
that is, n(d having mpuaty (see Abij> 
ity): imuffideM, or md suffideni, or 
md naving what is mffideni; incompe^ 
tent, or not comj^ieni (see Competent), 
are employed either for pem>ns or for 
thin^: the first in a general, the last 
two in a specific sense: or 

not adequate or equalled, is applied 
mc^t generally to things. 

When a man is said to be incupdlde 
it characterizes his whole mind; if he 
be said to have imufficieTwy and incom¬ 
petency, it regards the particular ob¬ 
jects to which the power is applied: 
he may be inmfficienl or incmnpeimt 
for certain things; but he may have 
a capacity for other thinjra: the term 
incapaciiy, therefore, implies a direct 
charge upon the understanding which 
is not implied by insufficiency and in- 
competency. 

Incapable is applied sometimes, in 
colloquial discourse, to signify the ab¬ 
sence of that which is bad; insufficimi 
and incommtent always convey the 
idea of a deficiency in that wmch is 
at least desirable: it is an honor to. 
a person to be incapable of falsehood, 
or incapable of doing an ungenerous 
action; but to be mmffiderd and irv- 
competent are, at ail events, qualities 
not to be boasted of, althou^ thw 
may not be expre^y disgrac^dL 
These terms are likewise applicable 
to thingSj in which they preserve a 
similar distinction: infidelity is inca¬ 
pable of affording a man any <x)mfort: 
when the means are inmjfwherd for ob¬ 
taining the ends, it is madness to ex¬ 
pect success; it is a sad condition oi 
humanity when a man’s resources are 
incompetent to supply him with the 
first necessaries of life. 

Inadequate is relative in its significar- 
tion, like insufficient and incompetenl; 
but the relation is different. A thing 
is insuifficient which does not suffice 
either for the wishes, the purposes, or 
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the d my erne m i^ticiilar 

me in general e^m; thi», a qiMWitity 
of material may be imtJiffiriefd for a 
^rtictiiar bniMing: inemnpekrwM m an 
for ^neral piir|M»^ in 
tilings of the first necc^iity; thus, a 
periwm may be immnpeimi to support 
a family: inmiemuMcy m still more par- 
for it aenotes any deficiency 
which m measured by comparirnm with 
tlte obj«t to which it referrisi: th^, 
Ihe strei^th of an animal nmy be in- 
mdeqtmie to the labor which is required, 
m reward may be inadeqtMxM to the 
•erTiee* 

INCESSANTLY, UNCEASiNaLY, 
UKINTEaEtTFrEOX-T, WITHOUT InTOB- 
mimmN, Imxmaniiy and uncm&inglu 
are but, variations of the same word, 
l^tin mmare^ to ceme^ a frequentative 
of mitre f to Vieid; in and un are both 
n^ative prefixes. Unintmrupiedly (see 
I>istijbb). Ini£rrrmm€m (see Subbiob). 

CJontinuity, but not duration, m de¬ 
noted by these tt^rms: inceBsantly m the 
most general and indefinite of all; it 
mgnffies without ceasing, but may be 
applied to things which admit of c^r- 
ton intertos: uncmmn^ly is definite, 
and sigtiifies never ceasing; it cannot, 
tterefore, be applied to what has any 
cassation* In familiar discourse, fn- 
immMly m an extravagant mode M 
M>aeeh, by which one means to denote 
absence of those ordinary inter¬ 
vals which are to be expected; as when 
one says a perwn is incmmnUw taJk- 
mg, by which is understood that he 
does not allow himself the ordinary 
intervals of rest from talking: uncec^ 
in^y, on the other hand, is more lit¬ 
erally employed for a positive want 
of cessation; a noise is said to be unr 
emmny which literally never ceases; or 
TOimmainte are tmemsing which are 
macm without any pauses or intervals. 
Immmntly and vmmmngly are said of 
tongs which act erf theoaselv^: tm- 
ii^enrupiediy is said erf that which de¬ 
pends upon other thin^: it rains in- 
mmmUy marks a cx>ntinued operation 
of nature, independent of everytoi]^; 
Imt to be unifderruptadly happy marks 
oiie% freedom from every fore%n in¬ 
fluxes© which is unfriendly to one^s 
happing. InmsmnUy and the oth©r 
two words are ©mployx either for per¬ 
sons or things; imiJkmi imierrmemm is. 


lM>wever, mc«tly employed for tcisohs; 
thin^ act and imet iiwmanuy u^n 
one another; a man of a iierseveriE^ 
tein|>er goes on laboring nmiiMmt inter- 
muMon until he hm effected his pui^ 

PC3©«^. 

INCIDENT. See Cihcumstanct; 
Event. 

INCIDENTAL. See Accidental. 

INCINERATION. See Cremation. 

INCIPIENT. See Elementary. 

INCITE. See Encourage; Excite. 

INCLINATION, Tendency, Pro¬ 
pensity. Proneness. All these terms 
are employed to dmignate the state of 
the win toward an object: inclinaium 
(see Attachment) denote its first 
movement toward an object: iendent^^ 
through French from tmdere, to stretch, 
is a continued inclination: propemity, 
from pTopenmMS^ past participle of the 
Latin pro, forwam, and pendere, to hang, 
denotes a still stronger leaning of the 
will; and prone, from the Latin pronum, 
accusative of pronm, inclined toward, 
characterises* a habitual fixed state 
of the will toward an object. The in- 
dinoMon expresses the leaning, but not 
the direction of that leaning; it may be 
to the right or to the left, upward or 
downward; consequxtly we may have 
an mdiimtim to that which is good or 
bad, hi^ or low; imdency does not 
specify any partictilar direction; but it 
Is frequently applied to those thin^ 
which degenerate or lead to what is 
bad; excessiye strictness in the treat¬ 
ment of children has a tendmay to 
damp their spirit: propensity and prone¬ 
ness both designate a downward direc¬ 
tion, and consequently refer only to 
that which is bad and low; a person 
has a propens^y to drinking, and a 
proneness to lying. 

Indination is always at the com¬ 
mand of the imderstxding; it is our 
duty, therefore, to suppress the first 
rirings of any inclination to extrava- 
pnee, intemperance, or any irregul^ 
ity: as tendency refers to the thing 
rather than the person, it is our busi¬ 
ness to avoid that which has a ten- 
dency to evil: ike propensity will i^n 
^t the mastery of the best principles 
and the firmest resolution; it is out 
duty, therefore, to seek all the aids 
which religion ^ords to subdue every 
propensity: proneness to evil is inher- 
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mt in <mr n&turej wWcli we deriTC from IHCONTROVERTIBLE* Iif- 

0iir animal nature; it is the gracNB of otTBrrABi^. 

God alone which can lift us up aboTe INCOHVBNIBNCE, Anucot, Mo- 
this grovelling part of ourselves. usst. To incmwmimm is to make noi 

See also Bent; Disposition. mmanmi (see Convenient). To o»^ 

INCLINE. See Lean; Merge. mp comes from the Old French amd ^ 
INCIX^E, iNcutioE. From the Modem French ennui^ derived from 
Latin include (from in, in, and daur- the Latin phrase in mOo, signifying in 
dere, to shut) are derived imlme and hatred, or dislike. To mdeM, from the 
ifhdude, inclme being derived through Latin molm, a maas, or weight, signifim 
Old French ind 4 m ^ past participle indm , to press with a wei^t. 

Ihe former expr^ses the proper, and We incotwenieme in small matters^ 
the latter the improper signification: or by omitting such thin^ as might be 
a yard is indomd by a wall; particular corwenierU ; we awnof or rmdesi by do- 
mNxis are induded m a reckoning: the ing that which is poeitively pamfuh 
kernel of a nut is inclosed in a shell; we are incmivmiemi ^ by a person's 
mm:ality, as well as faith, is irududed ai^nce; we are annoyed by his pres¬ 
in Christian perfection. ence if he renders himself offensive: 

See also Ctrctcjmscribe. we are inconveni € 7 %ced by what is ten- 

INCOHERENT. See Inconsist- porary; we are annoyed by that which 
ENT. IS either temporary or durable^ we 

INCOMPETENT. See Incapable, are moleded by that which is wei^ty 
INCONGRUOUS. See Incon^st- and oppressive; w^e are inconi?enienc«l 
ENT. simply m regard to our circumstances; 

INCONSIDERABLE. See Unim- we are annoyed mostly in regard to our 
FOETANT. corporeal feelings; we are mMmtmi 

INCONSISTENT, iNCONGRiTOtrs, mostly in r^ard to our minds: the 
Incoherent. Iriconsuteni, from in, rmioval of a seat or a book may fn- 
privative, and consistent (Latin con, to- convenience one who is engaged in busi- 
gether, and sistens, participle of sistere, ness; the buzzing of a fly or the stinging 
to cause to stand), marks the unfit- of a gnat may annoy; the impertinent 
n^ of being placed together. Jn- freedom or the rude insults of ill-<&- 
congnums, from in, privative, and posed persons may molest, 
congruere, to suit, a Latin word of INCORPOREAL, Unbobieb, Im- 
uneertain origin, marks the unsuit- material, Spiritual. Incorporecd { m & 
ablene^ of one thing to another. Jn- Corporeal for derivation) marks iim 
adherefnt, from in, privative, con, to- quality of not belonging to the body 
gather, and hcer&re, to stick, marks or having any properties in commem 
the incamcity of two thii^ to co- with it; unbodwd (for derivation see 
alesce or oe united to each o&er. Corporeal) denote the state of be- 

InamsMmcy attaches either to ihe ing without the body or not indlo^ in 
actions or sentiments of men; incon- a body: a thing may therefore be tn^- 
grvdiy attaches to the modes and quali- corporeal without being tmbodmd^ but 
ties of things; incoherency, to words or not vice versd: the som of man is m- 
thoughts; things are made inconsisient corporeal^ but not wdxxMed, during his 
by an act of the will; a man acts or natural life. 

thinks inconsistenUy, according to his Incc^orecd m always used in regard 
own pleasure depends upon to living things, particularly by way 

the nature of the things^ there is some- of comparison wiin am^porml or human 
thing very iricongruous m blending the beings: hence we speak of incorporecd 
solemn service of the church with the agency, or incorporeal agents, in refei> 
extravagant rant of some self-styled ance to such b^ngs as axe supposed 
religious leaders: incoherence marks the to act in this world without the help 
want oi coherence in that which ought of the body; but immaterial is applied 
to follow sequently; extmiporary ^u- to inanimate objects; men are cor- 
sions from the pulpit are often distin- poreal as men, spirits are incorporeal; 
guished most by their incoherence, the body is the malericd part of man, 
INCONSTANT. See Changeable, the som his immaterial part: what- 
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eva* extern^ aete BpOB the 

m material; but the action of 
the mind on itself, and its rmults, are 
bH immat^rud: the earth, sun, moon, 
etc*, are term^ wiotm^l; hut the im« 
presmons which they make on the 
mind; that our ideas of them, are 
immatmed. 

The incarpewml and immaferml have 
^ w%jE a Illative sense; the spirituul 
m that which Is positive: Gmi is a 
^drdiml, not pro^^rly an imorporeal 
imr immaterial Being: the angefs are 
likewise designated, in general, as the 
spirdtml inhabitants of heaven; al- 
moia^h, when spoken of in regard to 
m«a, they may be denominated in- 
mrpmeal. 

Bee also Corporeal. | 

INCREASE, Grow. Increase, from ; 
the Latin in, in, and crescere, to gpDW j 
(whence crescent is derived), signifies 
to grow larger and stronger. Grow, 
Anglo-Saxon ffrowan^ signified to put 
forth green shoots; it is allied to the 
word green. 

The idea of becoming larger is com¬ 
mon to both these terms, but the 
former expresses the idea in an un¬ 
qualified manner, and the latter an¬ 
nexes to this general idea also that of 
the mode or proc<^ by which this is 
effected* To increem is dther a grad¬ 
ual or an instantaneous act; to grow 
is a gradual process: a stream increases 
by the addition of other waters; it may 
come suddenly or in course of time, 
by means of gentle showers or the rush¬ 
ing in of other streams; but if we say 
that the river or stream grows, it is 
supjmed to grow by some regular and 
continual process of receiving fresh 
water^ as from the running in of differ¬ 
ent nvulets^ or smaller streams. To 
in(Tease is either a natural or an arti¬ 
ficial proce^; to grow is always natu¬ 
ral : money increases by artifici^ means; 
com may either increase or grow: in 
tlie former case we speak of it in the 
sense of becoming larger or increasing 
in bulk; in the latter case we consider 
fee mode of its increasing, namely, by 
fee natural process of vegetation. On 
this ground we say that a child grows 
when we wish^ to denote fee natural 
process by which his body arrives at 
its proper ^e; but we may speak of 
Lis increa^ng in stature, in size, and 


the like. For this reason likewise in^ 
creme is used in a transitive as well aa 
intransitive sense; but grow always in 
an intransitive sense: we can increase 
a thing, though not properly grow a 
thing, because we can make it larger by 
whatever means we please; but when 
it grows it makes itself larger. 

In their improper acceptation these 
words preserve the same distinction: 

I trade iricreases^^ bespeaks the simple 
fact of its becoming larger; but “trade 
grows* ^ implies that gradual increase 
which flows from the natural concur¬ 
rence of circumstance. The affections 
which are awakened in infancy grow 
with one’s growth; a natural and moral 
proces is here combined. The fear 
of death sometime increases as one 
grows old; the courage of a truly brave 
man increases with the sight of danger: a 
moral process is here indicated which is 
both gradual and immediate, but in both 
case produced by some foreign cause. 

See also Enlarge. 

Increase, Addition,^ Accession, Aug-- 
mentation,—Increase is here, as in the 
former article, the generic term: there 
will always be increase where there is 
augmerdedion, addition, and accession, 
though not vice versd. 

Addition is to increase as the means 
to fee end: fee addUion is fee artificial 
mode of znaking two things into one; 
fee increase is the result: when the 
value of one figure is added to another, 
fee sum is increased; hence a man’s 
treasures experience an increase by the 
addition of other parts to fee main 
stock. Addition is an intentional mode 
of increasing; accession is an accidental 
mode: one thing is added to another 
and thereby increased; but an acces^ 
fion takes place of itself; it is the com¬ 
ing or joining of one thing to another 
so as to increase fee whole. A mer¬ 
chant increases his property by add^ 
ing his gains in trade every year to 
the mass; but he receives an accession 
of property either by inheritance or by 
any other contingency. In the same 
manner a monarch increases his do¬ 
minions by adding one territory to 
another, or by various accessions of 
territory which fall to his lot. . When 
we speak of an increase we think of 
the whole and its relative magnitude 
at different times; when we speak of 
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an addiiuM we think only of the imt 
and the ^ency by which this |mrt is 
Jom«i; when we s|^k of an i 

we think only of the eircnmstanee by ‘ 
which one thing becomm thus joined i 
to another. Ina^eme of happiness doc^ i 
not defend upon increase of wealth;! 
the miser makes daily additwns to the ' 
latter without making any to the 
former: sudden acmmiom of wealth 
nxe seldom attended with any good 
oonseyiuenees, m they turn the thoughts 
too violently out of their sober channel 
and bend them too strongly on pr^ent 
posM^ons and good-fortune. 

AugTmniatum is a mode of increemng 
not merely in quantity or number, but 
also in value or in the ef^ential ingredi¬ 
ent of a thing; it is therefore applied 
for the most part to the increase of a 
man's estate, j>ossessions, family, in¬ 
come, or whatever is desirable. 

It may also be applied to moral ob¬ 
jects, as hopes, fears, joys, etc., with a 
like aistinction. 

INCREDULITY. See Unbeliep. 

INCULCATE. See Implaot, 

INCURSION. See Invasion. 

INDEBTED, Obliged. Indebi^ is 
more binding and positive than obliged: 
we are indebted to whoever confers an 
essential service: we are obliged to him 
who does us any service, A man is 
indebted to another for the preserva¬ 
tion of his life; he is obliged to him for 
an ordinary act of civility: a debt^ 
whether of legal or moral right, must 
in j'ustice be paid; an obligation which 
is only moral ought in reason to be 
returned. We may be indebted to 
things; we are dbligm to persons only: 
we are indebted to Chnstianity, not 
only for a superior faith, but also for a 
superior system of morality; we ought 
to be obliged to our friends who ad¬ 
monish us of our faults in friendly 
wise. A nation may be indebted to 
an individual, but men are obliged to 
one another only as individuals: the 
English nation is indebted to Alfred for 
the groundwork of its constitution; the 
little courtesies which pass between 
friends in their social intercourse with 
one another lay them under MigaMems 
which it is eqr^y agreeable to receive 
and to pay. 

INDECENT, Immodest, Indeli¬ 


cate. Jndecml is the eomr&iy of 
cent (sae Becoming), imimMeMt the mmr 
traxy of m&ieM (see Modest), inddiade 
the contraiy of deliemie (see Pine). 

Iwleemc^ and immodmti^ violate the 
fundamental principles of morality: the 
former, however, in external matters, 
as dress, words, and looks; the latter 
in conduct and dia^Mition. A p€r«>n 
may be indecent for want of either 
knowing or thinking better. Imhmnep 
may be a partial, immodesig is a pc»i- 
tive and entire breach of the moral 
law. Indecency belon|^ to both sexes; 
immodestg m peculiaoj applicable to 
the misconduct of women, 

Indecenq/ m Icbs than immodesii^f but 
more than indelicacy: they both re¬ 
gard the outward behavior. It a 
^eat imiecenc!/ for a man to many 
again very quickly after the d^th of 
his wife; but a still greater ind&^ncy 
for a woman to put such an affront on 
her deceased husband: it is a great 
indelicacy in any one to break in upon 
the retirement of such as are in sorrow 
and mourning. 

INDEED. See Aye. 

INDELICATE. See Indecent. 

INDEMNIFY, Compensate, Reim- 
BXJRSE. These terms all mean to make 
good that which has been lost, but they 
differ somewhat in the extent of their 
application. Compensate^ from Latin 
con, against, and pensare, to wrigh, 
means, literally, to weigh one thiag 
with another; it is the most gen^^ 
of these three terms. It sigmfi^ to 
give back an equivalent for something 
taken, or injured. Indemnify and 
reind)wse have a similar meaning, but a 
more special application. Indmnnify 
is derived from Latin in, privative, 
damnum^ loss, and French jwr, English 
fy, from Latin facere^ to make. Hence 
it literally means to make free from 
, loss. It signifies to make a payment 
to compensate for the loss of life or 
property. Reindymrse is adapted from 
French rembovrser by substituting 
Latin re, again, and in, in, for rem. 
Bourser comes from Latin bursa, a 
purse, Greek ^hpan, a hide (purses 
being usually made of leather), which 
appears in English as purse. Hence 
it signifies literally to make in purse 
again, and refers to the payment of 
money in return for money paid out. 
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We Miotbex for the trouble 

that te hM t%keo for m by an ml of 
genexwity or immt; Ibe tJaiteci 
«>ugbl lo ifmhmmfy iteelf for the 
of ill© Mid property throu|ch the afr- 
tMks of German mibmarini^ on trad¬ 
ing v«8ete; we mimlmr^e a ^friend 
who has lent m money or p^dd onr 
dtfote by returning a sum equivalent 
to that which he Bjnmt, To imiemnify 
and to rnw^r$e are forms of ampm- 

IMBICATE* See Show. 

B4BICATION. See Mahk. 

IMBIFFEREHCE, Inshnsibiixty, 
Apathy. Imiiffermce signifies rw dif- 
fmnm, that is. ^ving no difference of 
feeling for one thing more tlian imother. 
Inmmibiliiyy from Latin w, privative^ 
and eenUre, to know through the senses, 
to feel, signifi^ incapability of feeling, 
ApalAy, from GreeK dTrd^m, from 
not. and waBitp, to suffer (found ^in 
p^heiic, patkeSf sympathy, etc.), sig- 
nih^ incapability to suffer or to feel. 

Indifference is a partial state of the 
mind; imensiJnlUy and apaihy are gen¬ 
eral states of the mind; he who has 
indifference is not to be awakened to 
ftthiM by some objects, though he may 
by others; bat he who has not setm- 
Mtfir is incapable feeling; and he 
who has apathy m without Miy feelki^. 
Ind^&rm%m m mostly a temporary 
state; mmmMMiy m cather a tempo¬ 
rary or a permanmt state; apat^ is 
always a permanent state: indiffer¬ 
ence m either acquired or accidental; 
imens^lity is either produced or nat¬ 
ural; apathy is natural. A person may 
be in a state of indifference about a 
thing of the value of which he is 
not aware, or acquire an indifference 
for that which he knows to be of com¬ 
paratively little value: he may be in 
a state of inmnmMlity from some leth¬ 
argic torpor which ha® seised his mind; 
or he may have a habitual inMnubil- 
Hy arising from the physical bluntne^ 
<rf his understanding or the deadn^ 
o£ fcds pa^ions; hk apathy is bom with 
him, and forms a prominent feature in 
the ccmstitution or his mind. 

IndiffmeM, Unconcerned, Regardless, 
— Ind^ermt marks the want of incli¬ 
nation: unconcerned, that is, having no 
concern (see Gakb), ^d regardless, that 
is, without reg(wd, mark the want of 


j serious consideration. Indifferent re- 
garda only the will; imcom^Tued, eithOT 
the will or the understanding; regard¬ 
less, the underaPuiding only: we are 
imUffcrerU about matters of nunor con¬ 
sideration; we are unconcerned or r©- 
gardiess about serious matters that 
have remote con9€N:?uenee3; an author 
mil seldom be indifferent about the 
sneers of his work; he ought not to 
foe unamcemed about the influence 
wMch his writini^ may have on the 
public or regar<Mess of the estimation 
m which his own character as a man 
may be held. To be indiffermt is some¬ 
time an act of wisdom or virtue; to be 
unconcerned or regardless is mostly an 
act of foUy or a breach of duty. 

See also Neutral. 

INDIGENCE. See Poverty. 

INDIGENOUS. See Natal. 

INDIGNATION. See Akger. 

INDIGNITY, Insult. Indignity, 
from the Latin dignm, worthy, signify¬ 
ing unworthy treatment, regards the 
feeling and condition of the person of¬ 
fended; insult (see Affront) regards 
the temper of the offending party. 
We measure the indignity in our own 
mind; it depends upon the conscious- 
ne® we have of our own worth: we 
m^^ure the insult by the disposition 
which is discovered in another to de¬ 
grade us. Persons in high stations are 
peculiarly exposed to indignities: per¬ 
sons in every station may be exposed 
to insults. Indignities may, however, 
be offered to persons of all ranks; but 
in this case it always consists of more 
violence than a simple insult; it would 
be an indignity to a person of any rank 
to be compel!^ to do any office which 
belongs only to a beast of burden. 

INDISCRETION. See Lapse. 

INDISPOSITION. See Sickness. 

INDISPUTABLE. See Indubita¬ 
ble. 

INDISTINCT, Confused. Indis- 
Unct is negative; it marks simply the 
want of distinctness: confused is p<^i- 
tive; it marks a positive d^ree of in¬ 
distinctness, A thing may be indis- 
Und without being confused; but it 
cannot be confused without being in- 
didinct: two thin^ may be indisti^bd 
or not ^tsily distmgmshed from each 
other; but many things, or parts of 
the same thinjgs. are confused: two 
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letters in a won! may be indiMinei, ] is^ howeverj but a teinfWTarT or partial 
but the w'hole of a writing or many state arising from partieiilar circiiai- 
words are cmifimed: sounds are imim- : stances; after the miisci has Iwn 
Itwrl which reach our ears only in part,, wTOUght up to the highlit pitchy it 
but they are mnfmed if they come in will scmietim«« sink iiito a state d 

f eat numbers and out of all order, relaxation in which it ceases to have 
e see objects imduimctli/ when we apparently any active principle witMn 
cannot see all the feature® by which it^lf. 

they would fcw distinguished from other Carelm^-nem expref«es than any 
object®: we see them a^fmedi^ when €i the above; for, Ihou^ a man who 
every f«rt is m blended with the other is indMent^ m^pine^ and mtlms m imt^ 
that no one feature can be distin- urally caretes, yet careieMsmBs Is prop- 
guished;by mmns of great distance ob- erly applicable to such ^ have no 
j«te be^me indwtinc^; from a defect in such positive dkeaee erf mind or bc^y. 
objects became more ocyr^umd. Carei^snem m rather an ororerf the um- 
INDIVIDUAL. PAna^cxjx^ii. derstanding, or of the conduct, thwi the 
INDOLENT, StJPiNB, Listm^s, will; since ine careless man would aire, 
Caremiss. ¥or indolerd (in, not, anil be concerned for, or intcrestod about 
dedem^ suffering, or freedom from pain, thm|^ if he could be brought to rofleefe 
hence ease, idleness). See Idle, Sw^ on their importance or if be did not 
pine, in I^tin supimis, from miper, for a time forget himself, 
above, signifies lying on one^s back INDUBITABLE, Unqurstionabi^ 
or with one^s face upward, which, as Indisputable, Undeniable, Ihcon- 
it is the action of a laay or idle person, trovertible. Irrefragable. Indu ^ 
has been made to represent the quad- bUdble signifies admitting of no dcmM; 
ties themselves. Listhes, without liM, unqmMi(maMe,Bdmlitmg of no que^wn 
in German kM, desire^ signifies without (for both see Doubt) ; indiapwloMe, ad- 
desire. Care^ss signifies without care mittingof nodispiuSe (^eCoNTRovEirr); 
or concern, undeniMe, not to be dmied (see Dent) ; 

These terms repr^ent a disea^d or inctmtromrtible, not to be exmirmerkd; 
unnatural state of the mind when its irrefrcigable comes from in, against, and 
desires, which are the spring of action, a root frag, meaning noise, found also, 
are in a relaxed and torpid state, so perhaps, in suffrage, and signifies not to 
as to prevent the necessary degree of be changed by a popular outcry. T^^e 
esxertion. Indolence has a more com- terms are all opposed to uncertaintj; 
prehensive meaning than supineness, but they do not imply absolute certain- 
and this signifies more than listlessness ty, for they all express the strong per- 
or carelessness: indolence is a general suasion of a person’s mind rather tJmn 
indisposition of a person to exert either the absolute nature of the thing: wImi 
his mind or his body; supineness is a a fact is supported by such evidm<» 
shmlar indisposition that shows itself m admits of no kind of doubt it m 
on particular occasions: there is a cor^ termed induMtoMe; when the truth of 
poi^ as well as a mental cause for an a^rtion rests on the authority <rf 
indolence; but supineness Hes princi- a man whose chmractar for integrity 
pally in the mind: corpulent and lar^ stands unimpeached it is termed unn 
made p^ple are apt to be indolent; qmstionable authority; when a thing 
but timid and gentle dispositions are is believed to exist on the evidence of 
apt to be supine. eve^ man’s sCTses it is termed un- 

The indol^ and supine are not^ how- deniable; when a sentiment has always 
like the listless, expre^ly without been held as either true or false, with- 
desire: an indolent or supine man has ant dispute, it is termed indisputable; 
desire enoi^i to enjoy what is within when arguments have never been con- 
his read^ although not always si^- troverted they are termed incontra- 
dent desire to simnount the aversion vertibh; and when they have never 
to labor in trying to obtain it; the been satidactorily answered they are 
Usiuess mm, on the contrary, is alto- termed irrefragable. 
gether without the desire, and is, in INDUCE. See Actuate. 

fact, in a state erf moral torpor, which INDULGE. See Foster; Grateft*. 
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(sMf Gratify) lias biop© in forbesiring 
from the cxerew <rf Eiithority; 
mm (pm Amoeoto) in the outward 
l>elmTi0r and endearments: they may 
both aiiae from an metm of kindneas 
or low, but the former m of a less 
obiectionabk eharaeter than the lat¬ 
ter* Indmi^me may be sometimes 
wrcmfc but fmdmm is g^ldom right: 
an iimtdmnt parent is srldom a pmdent 
parent, bwt a f(md parent does not rise 
abow a fool; aJl who haw the care of 
yoimg i^pk shoiiM occasionally ndax 
Irom the strictness of the disciplmari^ 
mad show an imiidmnce where a suit- 
^le opportunity oners; B,fmd mother 
takes away from the value of indulgence 
by an invariable compliance with the 
humors of her children. However, 
when applied generally or abstractedly 
the words are both taken in a good 
sense. 

INDUSTRIOUS* See Acttvb. 

INEFFABUS. See Unspeakable. 

INEFFECTUAL. See Vain. 

INELEGANT. See Ungraceful. 

INEQUALITY. See Disparity. 

INERT. See Inactive. 

INEXORABLE. See IjmACABLB. 

INEXPRESSIBLE, See Unspeak¬ 
able. 

INFALLIBLE, Certain^ PosmvE, 
SxjRB, Unerring. Infcdlmle, a com¬ 
pound of in* not, and/aZ^i5ie, failing, err- 
ir^ from the Latin foMere^ to deceive, 
in^ench signifies the quality 

being free from the liability of error. 
Certain (from Latin cerius, sure, and the 
suffix-antis, allied to cemere.to discrimi¬ 
nate) implies that which is fixed, stated, 
beyond a doubt, anything that is unde¬ 
niable, indisputable, incontrovertible. 
PosUim concerns that ’which is real, 
|W5tuaL substantial, existing in fact, and 
is applicable both to persons and to ob¬ 
jects. When, however, the term is re¬ 
lated to |:^rsons, as a belief or state¬ 
ment, while it may be advanced as 
absolutely poeiUm, the premises or ba^c 
knowled^ may be erroneous, and the 
eoncluaion, therefore, will not be fn- 
fcUZiblSy though the person may believe 
it to be so. 

Sure implies conditions similar to 


thc^ that are and, literally, 

thcBe that are aiMoIiitely fixed, estab¬ 
lished beyond question, and 'unerring; 
yet in mortal mind the term at times 
appears to Ixlie itself, to be fluctuat¬ 
ing, as something that to-day has 
every evidence of being mre may to¬ 
morrow prove a delusion, but this is 
a mere mental misconstruction of the 
term. Unerring is a term that in com¬ 
mon usage is frequently^ misapplied. 
God alone is unerring, incapable of 
mistakes or failure. We speak of a 
marksman taking an unerring aim, but 
his action is not completed till his shot 
has struck its object, and in the mean¬ 
time a chance change of wind may 
alter its direction, and though the aim 
was direct the result is not an unerring 
shot. 

A^ociated with infallible is the sub¬ 
stantive ir^aUibUUg, implying the state 
or qual^ of being exempt from error. 
At the (Ecumenical Council of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church, held in Rome 
in 1870, a dogma was decreed to the 
effect that when the Roman Pontiff, 
speaking ca: cathedra, or in the discharge 
of his office, ^Mefines a doctrine regard¬ 
ing faith or morals to be held by the 
Univarsal Church, (he) is pc^es;^ of 
that ir^allibilitu with which the Divine 
Redemier willed that his Church 
should be endowed,’^ and ''that there¬ 
fore such definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are irreformable.” 

See also Omniscient- 

INFAMOUS, Soanbaloxjs. Jn/a- 
nums, like infamy (see Infamy), is ap¬ 
plied to both persons and things; scan- 
dalous, only to things: a character is 
infamous, or a transaction is infamcrus; 
but a transaction only is scandalous. 
Infamous and scandalous are both said 
of that which is calculated to excite 
great displeasure in the minds of all 
who hear it, and to degrade the of¬ 
fenders in the general estimation; but 
the infamom seems to be that which 
produces greater publicity and more 
general reprehension than the scanda^ 
aus; consequently is Uiat which ie 
more serious in its nature and a greater 
violation oi good morals. Some men 
of daring character render themselve 
infamotis by their violence, their ra 
pine, and their murders: the trie 
which was played upon the subscrib 
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&s to the &>uth Ckm|»ay was a 

Bmndalom fraud, 

Infampf Igf%mTdnyj Oppr^^um .— 
Infamy m the opfMBite to good fame; 
it consists in an evil report. Ignominy^ 
from the privativ-e in and Latin gtiomin 
for gnamm^ old fo-rm of nomrri, name^ 
signifies an iU mune, a staineii name. 
Opprobriumy a Latin word, comj>ounded 
of on, and pnd>rumy disgrace, signi- 
Gm the highest degree of reproach or 
stain. 

The idea of discredit or disgrace in 
the highest p<x«ibie degree is common 
to all th«se terms: but infamy is that 
which attaches either to the person or 
to the thing; ignominy is thrown upon 
the person; and opprobrium is thrown 
upon the agent rather than the action. 
Infamy causes either the person or the 
thing to be ill spoken of by all; ab- 
horrence of both is expressed by every 
mouth, and the ill report spreads from 
mouth to mouth: ignominy causes the 
name and the person to be held in 
contempt; it bek^mes debased in the 
eyes of others; opprobrium cau^ the 
person to be Bpoken of in severe terms 
of reproach, and to be shunned as 
something polluted. The infamy of a 
treacherous proceeding is increas^ by 
the addition of ingratitude; the ig-- 
nominy of a public punishment is in¬ 
creased by the wickedness of the of¬ 
fender: opprobrium sometimes falls 
upon the innocent, when circumstances 
seem to convict them of guilt. 

INFANTINE. See Chiudish. 

INFECTION. See Contagion. 

INFERENCE. See Conclusion. 

INFERIOR. See Second; Subject. 

INFIDELITY. See Unbelief. 

INFINITE. See Boundless. 

INFIRM. See Weak. 

INFLUENCE, Authobitt, Ascen¬ 
dency or Ascendent, Swat. Infltience 
(see Credit). Authority, in Latin aiM>- 
toritasj from auctor, the author or prime 
mover of a thing (originally the in^ 
creaser or grower, from augere, to in¬ 
crease), signifies that power which is 
vested in the prime mover of any busi¬ 
ness. Ammdhwfy, from ascend (see 
Abisb), signifies having the iipper 
hand. Sway comes from Middle Eng¬ 
lish sweiyen, sway, a word with many 
Teutonic parallels, allied to swagger, I 


These terms imply under dif¬ 

ferent circumstances: mflmmm m alto¬ 
gether unconnected with my right to 
direct; afdhmity incliidf^ the idea erf 
right necessarily; superiority of rank, 
talent, or property, personal attach¬ 
ment, and a variety of cireumstaoc^ 
give infiuenee; it commonly acts by 
peiBuasion, and employs engaging nmo- 
ners, so as to determine jn favor of 
what is propceed: superior wMom, 
age, office^ and relation give autkoriiy; 
it determines of itself, it requires no 
collateral aid: OMmuiency and mray are 
modes of influence, dinering only in 
degree; they both imply an excx^ive 
and improper degree of influence over 
the mind, mdependent of reason: the 
former is, however, more gradual in 
its proc^, and consequently more 
confirmed in its nature; the latter may 
be only temporary, but may be more 
violent. A person employs many arts, 
and for a length of time, to gain the 
ascendency; but he exerts a swa^ by 
a violent stretch of power. It is <rf 
^eat importance for thc^ who have 
mflumes to conduct themselves c<»- 
sistently with their rank and station: 
men are apt to regard the warnings 
and admonitions of a true friend as 
an odious assumption ^ of authority, 
while they voluntarily dve themselves 
up to the ascendency which a valet or 
a mistress has gained over them, who 
exert the most unwarrantable mmy to 
serve their own interested and vicious 
purposes. 

Influence and ascendency are said 
likewise of thin^ as well as persons: 
true religion will have an influence not 
only on the outward conduct of a man, 
but on the inward afiections of his 
heart; and that man is truly happy in 
whose mind it has the ascendency over 
every other principle. 

INFORM, Make Known, Ao 
QUA iNT, Apprise. The idea of bring¬ 
ing to the knowledge of one or more 
persons is common to all these terms. 
Inform, from the Latin informare, to 
shape within, signifies the creative 
power of knowledge working within 
the soul; it is therefore the generic 
term, and the rest specific: to inform 
is to communicate what has lately 
happened, or the contrary; but to 
make known is to bring to light what 
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hm kiig b€«i md prarp^ly 

to i^fmrm m to 

dreetly m iadir^ly to om or 
mmny; to m^e kmnm m mostly to 
cwpaiiittaimte indirectly to mMiy:^ one 
t^mrwm the public of om’s mtentioa*?, 
by mmm erf an advertisrment in one’s 
own nmiie; one wmMem knmm a fact 
thrmiih a eirctotoi^ ehanntd mid with- 
€mt Miy Mine. 

To ti#rm may be done either per- 
«ffldlly 0? otherwise: to acouaM and 
are inimiidiate and personal 
^nmiiaicatlons. One informs the gov- 
OTomiaitj. m &nv public bmly, or one 
^wwm one’s friends; one acquaints 
(for derivation see Acquaintance) or 
mppri^ (from Old French aprue^ in- 
itoietion, compounded of latin od, and 
the paat participle of prehendere^ to 
i^«e, to take, sigmf3ring to taka infor¬ 
mation to another) only one’s friends or 
particular individuals: one is informed 
of that which concerns eithar the in- 
fmmani or the person if^ormed; one 
acquaints a person with, or apprises 
him erf, such things as prouliarly con- 
mm hnnself, but the latter in more spe¬ 
cific ehreumstaaoes than tl^ former: one 
m/erws a oorr^pondent by letter of the 
day cm which Im may expect to receive 
his order, or of one’s own] wishes with 
r»pd to an orda:; cme a 

faMier with afl the circumstances that 
concarn his son’s ocmduct: one c^pprism 
a of a bequest that has l^en 

made to him; cme if^orim the magis¬ 
trate erf any irregularity that occurs; 
cme eummints the master of a family 
with the misconduct of his servants: 
one apprises a person of the time when 
he wul be obliged to appear. 

Inform may be apjw^ied figuratively 
to things; the other terms to p^ons 
embf in the proper sen^. 

jT^ormj, Instrud, Tmidh.—The com- 
mumcatiem of knowledge in general is 
the common idea by which these words 
are connected with one another. Inform 
im here, as in the preceding airticle, the 
gaaeral term; the other two are specific 
tortM, To is the act of persons 

in all cemditions; to imirud and teack 
are the acts erf superior^ either on one 
ground or another: one informs by vir¬ 
tue of an accidaatal superiority or pri¬ 
ority of knowledge; one instmets by 
virtue of supador mowledge or supe- 
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rior station: <me leimfccs (An^o-Saxem 
Urmn. to show how to do, from the 
root found in English token) by virtue 
of su|«ior knowledge rather than <rf 
station: diplomatic agents inf mm their 
governments of the politics^ transac¬ 
tions in which they have been con¬ 
cerned; government imiruds (Latin %n 
ami eiructm^ past participle of sfniere, to 
build up) its different functionaries and 
officers in regard to their mode of pro- 
cc^ing; professors and preceptors ^eodi 
those who attend pubMc schools to learn. 
To ii^form is applicable to matters of 
genem interest: we may inform our¬ 
selves or others on anything which is 
a subject of inquiry or curiosity, and 
the information serves either to amuse 
or to improve the mind: to instrud is 
applicable to matters of serious concern, 
or to that which is practically useful; 
a parent imtruda his child in the course 
of conduct he should pursue: to ieadi 
regards matters of art and science; the 
learner depends upon the teacher for the 
formation of his mind and the establish¬ 
ment of his principles. 

To inform and to teach are employed 
for thin^ as well as persons; to in- 
drud only for pe^ns: books and read¬ 
ing inform the mind: history or experi¬ 
ence t^ichm mankind. 

Informcmi^ Ii^ormer* — These two 
eptliet% from the verb to inform, have 
acquired ^ their apjrfication an im¬ 
portant dMincrion, the informcmt be¬ 
ing he who informs for the benefit of 
others, and the informer to the injury 
of others. What the informant commu¬ 
nicates is for the benefit of the individu¬ 
al, and what the informer communicates 
is for the benefit of the whole. The in¬ 
formant is thanked for his civility in 
making the communication: the inform¬ 
er undei^oes a great deal of odium, but 
is thankSl by no one, not even by those 
who^ployhim. We rnay all be m/orm- 
ants in our turn, if we know of anything 
erf which another may be informed; but 
none are infmrmers who do not inform 
against the transgressors of any law. 

See also ATTACMis. 

Informcdiony InteMjgmcej Ndke, Ad¬ 
vice, — Infmrmc^&n signifies the tbing 
of whidh one is informed: intelligence, 
from the Latin inteUegere (from ini^, 
between, and Zwera, to choose^ simai- 
fying to choose between, hence to dia- 
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eem or imderaiaiid)^ indicates that by genl^ man will be an instnictiw coisi^ 
which one is made to understand: ?w>- panion, and mos^ §.tted for eonduetii^ 
tm. from the lAtin Twiiiia, is that busineffi. 

which bfii^ a cArcumstanee to our INFRACTION. See I^rmiNoi:. 
j^owled^: uMm (see Abmohitiok) INFRINGE, Violate, TuA^mKEm. 
fflgnifies that which is made known. Infnnge^fTomlMmuifrmmre,fmmp-r€f 
terms come very nmx to each to forwik,, signifies to break info. F^i#- 
othar in ffignificatioB, but differ in ap- bUs, from a hypothetical adjeefive 
plication: infmrmiian is the mcMt gen- ba^ on the Latin rw, force, «giiifi« 
er^ imd indefinite of aU; the three to break with force. Tmmgrem, from 
others are but mod«t of infarmoMan. tram, acrc^s, and ^edi (past participfe 
Whatever is eommunicat^i to us is grmsm), to step, agnifies to go beyond, 
infmimidum, be it public or private, or farther than we ought, 
open or concealed: notice, inteili^ence, Civil and moral laws and rights 
and adpioe are mostly public, but par- infringed by th<^ who act in opfM^ 
ticulariy the former. Informediofi and tion to them: treaties engagements 
wjfice may be communicated by word are molaied by thiMe who do not hold 
of mouth or by writing; intelligence is them sacred: the bounds which are 
mostly communicated by writing or pre^ribed by the moral law; are 
printing; admees are mostly sent by gressed by those who are guilty of any 
fetter: information is mostly an in- excc^. It is the business of govern- 
foormai mode of communication; no- ment to see that the rights ana privi- 
Uce, inteUigmee, and advice are mostly leges of individuals or particular Ixtdim 
formal communications. A servant be not infringed; pohey but too fre- 
gives his master infernneddm, or one quently runs counter to equity"; where 
mend sends anoth^ inf&rmaium from the p^icular mtercets of are 

the country; magistrate or c4Beers more regarded than the dictates ed 
give nedice of such thiags as it concerns conscience, tr^^ties and compacts are 
the public to know and to observe; mdeded: the pasdons, whm not kept 
i^es give intelligence of all that pa^^ under proper control, wiU ever hurry 
under their notice; or intelligence is on men to transgress the limits of right 
givm in the public prints of all that reai^n. 
passes worthy of notice: a military See also Encboach, 
commander sends advice to his govern- Infringement, Infraction.—Infringe 
ment of the operations which are going ment and infraction, which are both 
forward under his direction; or one derived from the Latin verb infringo 
merchant gives advice to another of the or frango, are employed according to 
state of the market. Intelligence, as the different senses of the verb m- 
th© first intimation of an interesting fringe, the former being applied te the 
oront, ou^t to be early; admees, as rights of individuals, either in their 
entermg into details, ou^t to be dear domestic or public capacity, and the 
and particular; official advices often latter rather to national transactions 
arrive to contradict non-official intel- Politen^, which teaches us what is 
ligence, due to eve:^ man in the smallest con- 

IrfarmaUon and intelligence, when oerns, considers miy unasked-for inter- 
applied as characteristics of men, have ference in the private affmrs of another 
a further distinction: the man of in- be. infringement. Equity, wffich en- 
farmatiem is so denominated only on joins on nations as well as individualB 
acTOunt of his knowledge; but a man an attentive consideration to the inter- 
of intdLig&nce is so denominated on ac- ests of the whole, forbids the infrao 
coxmt of hm understanding as well as tion of a treaty in any case, 
oamerience and information. It is not INFUSE. See iMPiiANT. 
po^ble to be inteUigent without inf or- INGENUITY^ Wit. Ingenuity (see 

Tno^cm; but we may be well informed Ingbnuous). W% from the Anglo- 
’^hoTit bdng rema rkab le for inteUv- Saxon vMt, knowledge, German wissen, 
gmee: a man of information may be an to know, signifies knowledge or under- 
agreeable ctmif^inioiQ, and fitted to standing. 

oonversatlcm; but an imidLi- Both these terms imply acuteness of 
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nndersttti'diBg, aad differ i»€»tly ia its deafc of external circmmtaBces: the m- 
mcRie of dispm 3 dng itself• IngmuUu genicnis man, therefore, displays Ms 
<»mprehends inymtion; mi Is the fruit powers as occasion may offer. We Ioto 
of the ima^nalion, which forms new the ingmiiam character on account of 
and sudden conoeptions of things. One the quMities of his heart; we admire 
m ingenmm in matters either of art or the ingmums man on account of the 
TOience; one is miiy only in matters endowments of his mind. One is in- 
of ^ntiment: thinin^ may, therefore, genumis as a man or ingenious as an 
be but not tmUg; or witty, author: a man confess^ an action in- 

but not ingmiom; or both mliy ana genummly; he defends it ingenicmsly, 

A mechanical invention, or See al^ Frank:; Naive. 
any ordinmy contrivjmce, ia ingenicmSy INGRAFT. Implaot. 

but not wAty: we say, an ingeniom, INGRATIATE. See Insiot’ATB. 

not a witty solution of a difficulty; a INGULF. See Absorb. 
flash of mi, not a flash of ingenuity: INHABIT. See Abide, 

a wiiiy humor, a miiy conversation, INHERENT, Inbred, Inborn, In- 
not an ingeniom humor or converse nate. The inherent^ from hcereo, to 
tion: on the other hand, a thought is stick, denotes a permanent quality or 
w^ni&us^ as it displays acutene^ of property) as opposed to that which ia 
intellect and aptness to the subject; adventitious and transitory. Inbred 
it is tidUy, inasmuch as it contains denotes that which is derived prin- 
point and strikes on the xmderstanding cipally from habit or by a gradual 
of others. Inmnuity is e:^ressed by process, as opposed to what is acquired 
means of worc& or shows itself in the oy actual efforts. Inborn denotes that 
act; mechanical contrivances display which is purely natural, in opposition 
ingmuity: imi can be only expressed to the artificial. Inherent is the most 
by words; some men are happy in the general in its sense; for what is irdrred 
dii^lay of their vdt in conversation. and^ iribom is naturally inherent; tut 
Sometimes the word wit is applied all is not inbred and inborn which is 
to the operations of the intellect gen- inherent. Inanimate objects have in- 
^ally, wMch brings it still nearer in herent properties; but the inbred and 
sense to ingenuityy but in this case it inborn exist only in that which receives 
always implies a quick and sharp intel- life; solidity is an inkerenty but not an 
leefe as compared with ingenuityy which iribred or iribom^ prop^y of matter: 
may be the result of long thought or a love of truth is an innede property 
be employed on graver matters. of the human mind; it is consequently 

INGENUOUS, Ingenious. It inherent, inasmuch as nothing can to- 
would not have been necessary to point tally^ destroy it. That which is in- 
out the distinction between these two bred is bred or nurtured in us from our 
words if they had not been confounded birth; that wMch is inborn is simply 
in writing as well as in speaking. In- bom in us: a property may be inborn^ 
genuous, m Latin ingenutes, and ingen- but not inbred; it cannot, however, be 
wus, in Latin ingmiosm, are, either inbred and not inborn. Habits, wMch 
immediately or remotely, both derived are ingrafted into the natural disposi- 
from ingignere, to be inborn; but the tion, are properly Propensiti^, 

former regards the freedom of the Jon the other hand, which are totally 
station and consequent nobility of independent of education or external 
the character which is inborn: the circumstances, are properly inborn, as 
latter regards the genius or mental an inborn love of freedom) hence, like- 
IK>wers which are mbom. Truth ia wise, the properties of animals axe in- 
coupled with freedom or nobility of bred in them, inasmuch as they are 
birth; the ingenuous, therefore, be- derived through the medium of the 
p>eaks the inborn freedom, by assert- breed of which the parent partakes, 
ing the noblest right, and following Inborn and innate, from the Latin 
the noblest impulse, of human nature, natus, bom, are precisely the same in 
namely, that of speaking the truth; meaning, yet they differ somewhat in 
genius is alhigether a natural endows application. Poetry and the grave 
ment. that is, bom with indepen- style have adopted inborn; philosophy 
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flag adopted rnnole: fe inborn 

in some men; nobility Is inimm in 
others: there is &n inbrnm talent in 
some men to command» Mid an inborn 
Etnem in others to obey, Mr. Locke 
Mid Ms followera ara please<i to say 
there is no such tMng as innate idcms: 
and if they mean only that there are 
no ^^nsibie impr^iions on the soul 
tmti! it is acted upon by external ob¬ 
jects they may be right: but if they 
mean to say toat there are no inborn 
characters or powers in the soul which 
pr^spose it for the reception of cer¬ 
tain impre^ionSy they contradict the 
experience of the learned and the un¬ 
learned in all ages, who believe, and 
that from close ob^rvation of them¬ 
selves and others, that man has, from 
Ms birth, not orily the general char¬ 
acter which belongs to Mm in common 
with Ms s|>ecies, but also those peculiar 
characteristics which distinguish indi¬ 
viduals from their earliest infancy: 
all these characters or characteristics 
are, therefore, not supposed to be pro¬ 
duced, but elicited, by circumstances; 
and ideas, wMch are but the sensible 
forms that the soul assumes in its con¬ 
nection with the body, are, on that ac¬ 
count, in vulgar language termed innate* 

INHUMAN, See CHUEn. 

INIMICAL. See Adverse. 

INIQUITOUS. See Wicked. 

INJUNCTION. See Commaistd. 

INJURE. See Impair. 

INJURY, Damage, Hurt, Harm, 
Mischiep. All these terms are em¬ 
ployed to denote what is done to the 
disMvantage of any person or thing. 

The term injury (see Disadvantage) 
sometimes includes the idea of violence, 
or of an act done contrary to law or 
right, as to inflict or receive an injury^ 
to redress injuries, etc. 

Injury is often taken in the general 
sense of what makes a thing otherwise 
than it ought to be: the other terms 
are taken in that sense only, and denote 
modes of injury. Damage, from damnum^ 
loss, and a suffix, is that injury to a thing 
wMch occasions loss to a person or a 
diminution of value to a thing. Hurt 
comes from Old Trench hurter, to strike 
or dash against, hence to injure. Its 
ultimate origin is unknown; it signifies 
the injuTy wMch destroys the sound¬ 
ness or int^rity of things: the harm 
29 


(see Etil) m the kind of tn- 

jury, wMch may simply pimtiice in- 
convenicnce m trouble: the mim'hief » 
a great injury, which more or lew dm- 
turbe the order and consisteney c# 
thini^. / njury Is appliciiblc to all 
bodies indiaranminatciy, physical and 
moral; damage to physical only: 

hurt to phyBicai bexiies pro|M^rl3-* aM 
to moral dbjeets figuratively. 
m^ suffer an injury^ or a building may 
suffer an injury, frenn time or a variety 
of other causes: a building, merchant 
dw, and other thin^ may suffw a 
damage if they are expend to violence^ 

ffuH is applied to the animal lx>dy; 
a sprain, a cut, or bmh^ are little kurts^ 
It may be figuratively applied to otl^ 
bo<iies which may iMffer in a Mmllar 
manner, as a hurt to one’s g£>od nanm 

Harm and mischief are as general in 
their application as injury, and cc«m- 
prehena what is physically as wel as 
morally bad, but they are more jmrtio- 
ularly applicable to what is done in¬ 
tentionally by the person: whence 
ready; to ao harm or mischief is a char¬ 
acteristic of the individual. 

As applied to tMngs, harm and mw* 
chief are that which naturally results 
from the object; when a tMng is said 
to do harm or mischief,, that impli^ 
that it is its property. 

See also Injustice; Scathe. 

INJUSTICE, Injury, Wrong. Jn- 
justice (see Justice), injury (see EteAD- 
vantage), and wrong, from Late Ai^Jo- 
Saxon 'wrartg, coraate with voting, mean¬ 
ing a hurt resulting from cruSiing ac 
wringing, are all opposed to the right; 
but the injustice hes in the principle, 
the injt&ry in the action that injwres. 
There may, therefore, be injmiw wh«re 
there is no specific injury; and, on the 
other hand, there may be injury where 
there is no injuMice. When we think 
worse of a perron than we ought to 
think, we do Mm an act of injustice; 
but we do not, in the strict sense of the 
word, do him an injury: on the other 
hand, if we say anything to the dis^ 
caredit of another, it will be an injury 
to Ms reputation if it be believed; but 
it may not be an injustice, if it be 
strictly conformable to truth, and that 
wMch one is compelled to say. 

The violation of justice, or a breach 
of the rule of right, constitutes the in- 
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Justice; but tbe quantiim of iU wMch 
falls on the person constitutes the inr‘ 
Jury. Sometimes a person is dispos- 
s^ed of Ms property by fraud or 
violence; tMs is an act of injustice; 
but it is not an injury if, in conse¬ 
quence of tMs act, he obtains friends 
who make it good to Mm beyond what 
he has lost; on the other hand, a per¬ 
son suffers very much through an¬ 
other’s inadvertency, which to Mm is 
a serious injury^ although the offender 
has not been guilty of injustice. 

A wrong partakes both of injustice 
and injury; it is, in fact, an injury 
done by one person to another in ex¬ 
press violation of justice. The man 
who seduces a woman from the path 
of virtue does her the greatest of all 
wrongs. One repents of injustice^ re¬ 
pairs injuries^ and redresses wrongs. 

INNATE. See Inherent. 

INNER. See Inwaeb. 

INNOCENT. See Gxjiltiess; Un¬ 
offending. 

INOFFENSIVE. See Unoffend¬ 
ing. 

INORDINATE. See Irregular. 

INQUIRE. See Ask. 

INROAD. See Invasion. 

INSANITY. See Derangement. 

INSCRUTABLE. See Unsearch¬ 
able. 

INSIDE, Interior. The term fn- 
side may be applied to bodies of any 
magnitude, small or large; interior is 
peculiarly appropriate to bodies of 
great magnitude. We may speak of 
the inside of a nutshell, but not of its 
interior: on the other hand, we speak 
of the interior of St. Paxil’s or the 
interior oi a palace. This difference 
of application is not altogether arbi¬ 
trary: for inside literally signifies the 
side that is inward; but interior sig¬ 
nifies the space which is more inward 
than the rest, wMch is enclosed in an 
enclosure, consequently cannot be ap¬ 
plied^ to anytMng but a large space 
that is enclosed. 

INSIDIOUS, Treacherous. Inside 
ioicSy in Latin insidiosus^ from insidioe, 
stratagem or ambush (from insiders, 
to lie in wait or ambush, from in, in, 
and sedere, to sit), signifies as much as 
lying in wait. Treacherous is derived 
through Old French trecherie from Late 
Latin triccare, based on Latin tricee, 


wiles, difficulties, by wMch the English 
trick may also be influenced, and signi¬ 
fies the disposition to deceive, to over¬ 
come by wuies. 

The insidious man is not so active 
as the treacherous man; the former only 
lies in wait to insnare us when we are 
off our guard; the latter throws us off 
our guard by lulling us into a state of 
security, to get us more effectually into 
Ms power: an enemy may be denomi¬ 
nated insidious, but a friend is treach^ 
erous. He who is afraid of avowing Ms 
real sentiments on religion makes insidi¬ 
ous attacks either on its ministers, its 
doctrines, or its ceremomes: he who is 
most in the confidence of another is 
capable of being the most treacherous 
toward Mm. 

See also Treacherous. 

INSIGHT, Inspection. The 
sight into a thing is what we receive; 
the iTisj^ciion is what we give: one 
gets a view into a tMng by an insight; 
one takes a view over a thing by an 
inspection. An insight serves to in¬ 
crease our own knowiedge; inspection 
enables us to instruct or chrect others. 
An inquisitive traveller tries to get an 
insight into the maimers, customs, laws, 
and government of the countries wMch 
he visits; by inspection a master dis¬ 
covers the errors wMch are committed 
by Ms scholars, and sets them right. 

INSIGNIFICANT. See Unimpor¬ 
tant. 

INSINUATE, Ingratiate. Insin¬ 
uate (see Hint) and ingratiate, from 
grains, grateful or acceptable, are em¬ 
ployed to express an endeavor to gain 
favor; but they differ in the circum¬ 
stances of the action. A person who 
insinuates adopts every art to steal 
into the good-will of another; but he 
who ingratiates adopts unartificial 
means to conciliate good-wiU. A per¬ 
son of insinuating manners wins upon 
another imperceptibly, even so as to 
convert dislike into attachment; a 
person with ingratiating manners pro¬ 
cures good-will by manifest efforts. 
Insinua/te and ingratiate may differ 
in the motive, as well as the mode, 
of the action: the motive is, in both 
cases, self-interest; but the former is 
unlawful, and the latter allowable. In 
proportion as the object to be attained 
by another’s favor is base, so is it 
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npiwsury to Imve iw>uim to twjsjjn- der the word duM: tlie pit>f:»rty of «ii^ 
fUion; waen the object to be attained face is referred to by the word 
m that which may be avowedj Am the want of flavor in any meal 

tiMirng will serve the purpose. Low makes it inmpid and reoders it worth- 
fieinsoM mmnmdB tJhem«4vea into the lew, so does the want of mind or 
favor of their superiora, in order to character in a man render him equaUj 
obtain an influence over them: it is imi^nd and devoid of the dktingul^ 
c»inmeiKidble in a young perw>n to wish ing eharacteriatic of his nature: as the 
to if^aimle himself with tho€» vrho are beauty and iK^ftfection of colors eon- 
entitled to Ms esteem and respect. In sist in their brightne®, the al^nec 
modem use, however, ingraiiaie clearly ol this e»mtiM property, which eon- 
Ims b^m to assume somewhat the stitutc^ didmem^ renaers them uninteiv 
»ine tmfavoimble connotation of fn- cBting objects to the eye; so the want 
siniialc. of spirit in a moral comi^ilion, which 

Iminuate may be used^ in the im- constitutes its didmm, deprive® it at 
pcopar sense for unconscious agents; the same time of that ing^n^aat which 
mgratmte is always the act of a con- should awaken attention: as in 
scious agent. Water will iimimmte it- natural world objeeta me eitha* ele- 
self into every body that is in the vated or flat, so in the moral worM 
smallest degree porous; there are few the ^)irits are either rairod or de- 
j^rsons of so much apathy that it prised, and such moral reprasentap- 
may not be pebble, one way or an- tions as are calculated to raise the 
other, to ingratiate onek self into their spirits are termed spirited, while thc»e 
favor. which fail in this object are termcri 

Insinuation^ Reflection .—These both jM. An writer is without sen- 

imoiy personal remarks, or such re- timent of any kind or degrm; & duM 
marks as are directed toward an in- writer fails in vivacity and vigor of 
dividual; but the form^ is less direct smtiment; a flat performance is want- 
and more covert than the latter. An ing in the property of provoking mirth, 
insinmition always deals in half-words; which should be its peculiar ingredient, 
a refledion is commonly open. They INSIST, Puesist. Both these tanns 
are both levelled at the individual being derived from the Latin aisle, to 
with no good intent; but the inainwa- stand, express the idea of resting or 
iion is general, and may be employed keeping to a thing; but insist signifi^ 
to convey any^ unfavorable sentiment; to rest on a point, and persist, from per, 
the reflection is particular, and com- through or by, and «U3lo (see CoHnHtm), 
mooly passes between intimate and signifi^ to keep on with a tMn& to 
persons in close connection. The in- eanw it through. We inwid on a mat- 
sintiofion <x>ncerns the honor, the moral by maintauning it; we jmrmd in a 

character, or the intellectual endow- ; thing by continuing to do it: we inmid 
ments cf the person: the re- by Urn force of authority or argument; 

spects his particular conduct or feel- | we persist by the mere act of the wilL 
ings toward another. Envious people | A person insists on that which he eon- 
throw out insinimtions to the oispar- ceives to be his right : or he on 

agement of those whose merits they j that wMch he ccmceives to be li^t: 
chore not openly question; when frimefe ; but he persists in that wHch he has no 
quarrel they deal largely in reflections will to give up. To insM is, therefore, 
on the past. an act of discretion; to pwsist is mostly 

INSIPID, Dtriin, Flat. Insipid, in an act of folly or caprice: the former 
Latin insipidm, from in, privative, mid is always taken in a good or indiffer- 
sapmre, to taste, mgnifies without savor, ent sense; the latter mostly in a bad 
IMI (see Dull), Flat (see Flat). sense. A parmt ou^t to insist on all 
A want of spirit in the moral sense matters that are of essential impor- 
is designated by these ^thets, which i tance to his children; a spoiled mild 
borrow their figurative meaning from persists in its folii^ from perversity of 
different proparties in nature: the taste humor. 

is referred to in the word insipid; the IHSNARK, Entrap, Entangle, In- 
properfcies of colors are considered un- veigle. The idea of getting any ob- 
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ject Mtfully into ona’s is a>n>* fnmkrncM is a state; failure^ an act 

mom to &II th«m terms: to iii.#nam m eofisequent upon that state; and bank^ 
to taJce in, or by of, a mare, fmm ru^dct^ is m. effect of that act. /aw^- 

Anglo-Saxon mmm^ & mrd, atrini:, or mncp m a condition of not being abie 
noo«; to eMmp m to take in a trap, to pay one's debts ;/aili4re is a citation 
from An^o-Siwcoii a step, a trap of Tbiisineg^, from the want of means 

a contriTance into which an am- to carry it on; and bankru^cy is a legal 
mal ste|»—allied to tramp; to eniangk surrender of all one's remaining gcNoife 
» to ti^e in a iamyk, which is a Scan- into the hands of one's creditors, in 
dktsTimi word, a fri^uentative of tang, consequence of a real or supposed m- 
mad means to twist, around wimncy. Them terms are seldom con- 
ami iMound like i^a-woed; to immyk, fined to one person or d^cription of 
or to t^e by meims of making blind, is persons. As an incapacity to pay 
mvitmtion of the French myeugk, blind, debts is very frequent among others 
from I^tin a5, without, and ocuZuw, eye. besides men of busmen, insmmmcy is 
Inmare ana entangle are used either said of any such persons; a gentleman 
m the natural or moral sense j entrap may die in a state of insolvency who 
mostly in the natural, ^raetimes in does not leave effects sufficient to cover 
the figurative, inveigh only in the moral all demands. Although failure is here 
eratse. In the natural sense birds are specificaJly taken for a failure in busi- 
inmared by means of bird-lime, noos^, ness, yet there may be a failure in one 
or whatever else may deprive them of particular undertaking without any di- 
their liberty: men and beasts are en^ rect insolvency: a failure may likewise 
fropped in whatever serves as a trap imply only a temporary/aiZwre in pay¬ 
or an enclosure: they may be entrapp^ ment, or it may imply an entire/aiZure 
by being lurm into a house or any of the concern. As a bankruptcy is a 
pla^ erf confinement; all creatures are le^ transaction, which entirely dis- 
entangled by nets, or that which con- solves the firm tmder which any busi- 
fines the limbs and prevents them from ness is conducted, it necessarily im- 
moving forward. plies a failure to the full extent of the 

In the moral sense, men are said to term; yet it does not necessarily imply 
be inmared by their own passions and an inmkency; for some men may, in 
the alurements of pleasure into a course consequence <£ a temporary failure, be 
<rf vice which deprives them of the use led to commit an act m bardcruptcy who 
of faculties and makes th^a vir- are afterward enabled to give a full 
tuaHy captives; they are entangled by dividend to all their creditors, 
their errors and imprudences in diffi- INSPECTION, Superiotendency, 
culties which interfere with their moral Oversight. The office of looking into 
freedom and prevent them from act- the conduct of others is express^ by 
ing. They are inveigled by the artifices the first two terms, but inspection com- 
of others when the consequences of prehends little more than the preserva- 
theh own actions are shut out from tion of good order; superintei^ence in- 
their view, and they are made to walk eludes the arrangement of the whole, 
like blind men. The monitor of a school has the inspeo 

INSOLENT. See iMPERTiroEiisrT. tion of the conduct of Ms school-fel- 
INSOLVENCY, Faiexjr]^ Bane:- lows, but the master has the superin- 
RXTPTCY. Insolvency, from Latin in, tmdence of the schooL The officers of 
not, and solvere, to loose, to discharge an army inspect the men, to see that 
one^s obligations, hence to pay, signi- they obs^we all the rules that have 
fies the state of not being able to pay. been laid down for them; a general 
FaUme (see that word). Bankrupt^, or superior officer has the superintend- 
modified etymologically from French erne of any military operation. M- 
bemgueroute by knowledge of the second delity is peculiarly wanted in an in- 
element, from the two words banka and spector, judgment and experience in a 
rupta, signifies literally a broken bank, superintmdent. Inspection is said of 
All these terms are in particular use things as well as persons; oversight only 
in the mercantile world, but are not of persons; one has the inspection of 
excluded also from general application, books in order to ascertain their ac- 
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curacy; one has the mermghi of per- 
mm to prevent in^ilarity: there is 
an imjm-ciw of the customs and an 
cmrMeer of the poor. 

See also Inbioht, 

INSPECTOR. See Censor. 

INSPIRE. See Animate; Thriel. 

INSPIRING. See Electric. 

INSTANCE. See Example. 

INSTANT, Moment. Imiant^ from 
imtare, to stand over, signifies the 
point time that stands over ns, or, 
m it were, over our heads, ifomcnl, 
from the Latin Tnamentum^ from mo- 
iwre, to move, signifies properly move¬ 
ment, but is here taken for the small 
particle of time in which any move¬ 
ment is made. 

Imtant is always taken for the time 
present; moment is taken generally for 
either past, present, or future. A duti¬ 
ful child comes the instant he is called; 
a prudent person embraces the favor¬ 
able 77%o7nenL When they are both 
taken for the present time, instant ex¬ 
presses a much shorter space than mo¬ 
ment; when we d^re a j^rson to do a 
thing this instant, it haste: 

if we desire Mm to do it this moment, 
it only admits of no delay. Instanta- 
neoics relief is necessary on some oc¬ 
casions to preserve life; a moment’s 
thought will furnish a ready wit with 
a suitable reply. 

Instard, Jiffy^—Jiffy is a colloquial 
word of imcertain origin, differing in 
its meaning from moment, much as tn- 
stafd differs, but indicating a still 
briefer moment of time than instant. 
It cannot, however, be employed in 
serious writing. 

INSTIGATE. See Encoxjbage. 

INSTIL. See Implant. 

INSTITUTE, Establish, Fotjni), 
Erect. To instUute, in Latin instUutvs, 
participle of imtitvo, from in and statv^ 
ere, to place or appoint, signifying to 
dispose or fix for a specific end, is to 
form according to a certain plan; to 
establish (see Fix) is to fix in a certain 
position what has been formed; to 
fomid (see Found) is to lay the foimda- 
tion of anything; to ereci (see Build) 
fe to make erect. Laws, communities, 
and particular orders are instituted; 
schools, coU^)^, and various societies 
are established: in the former case some¬ 
thing new is supposed to be framed; 


in the latter ease it is suppewed only 
to have a certain situation assigned to 
it. The order of the Jesuits was 
stUtded by Ignatius I^oyola; schools 
were mtahlished by Alfred the Great in 
various parts of his dominions, ilie 
act of imtituiing comprehends design 
and methcKl; that of eslnUmking in¬ 
cludes the idea of authority. The In- 
mzisition was imiiiuk^A in the time of 
Ferdinand; the Church of En^and m 
established by authority. To imiUtde 
is always the immediate act^of some 
agent; to establish is TOinelimes the 
effect of circumstances. Men of pub¬ 
lic spirit mstituie that which is for 
the public gcx>d; a communication or 
trade between certain plac«s becomes 
established in course of time. An fn- 
stitution is properly of a public nature, 
but establishments are as often private: 
there are charitable and literary 
ttdions, but domestic establishments. 

To found is a species of instituting 
which borrows its figurative meaning 
from the nature of buildings and m 
applicable to that which is formed after 
tne manner of a building; a public 
school is founded when ite pecuniary 
resources are formed into a fimd or 
foundation. To erect is a sji^cies of 
founding, for it expresses, in fact, a 
leading particular in the act of foundl¬ 
ing: nothing can be founded without 
being erected; although some thin^ 
may be erected without being expressly 
founded in the natural sense; a house 
IS both founded and erected; a mon^ 
ment is erected, but not found&i; so in 
the figurative sense, a coQege is/otmd^ 
and consequently erected: but a tri¬ 
bunal is erected, not founded, 

INSTRUCT. See Ineorm. 

INSTRUCTION. See Advice; Ed¬ 
ucation. 

INSTRUCTIVE. See DmAcnc. 

INSTRUMENT, Tool. Instrunmd^ 
in Latin mstrufnentum, from instruo^ 
signifies the thing by wMch an effect 
is produced. Tool comes from Anglo- 
Saxon tol, an implement for working, 
signifying the thing with wMch one 
toils. These terms are both employed 
to express the means of producing an 
end. An instrurnent is a tool of delicate 
or dlaborate mechanism. Applied fig¬ 
uratively to persons, instrument is used 
mostly in a good sense, tool oMy in a 
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b*d IttdMdwdto in higli 8t,iir 

t»iis 9m dten tim imtmwmnis in bring¬ 
ing about pmt chMgee in natloriLs; 
8pf« and mfonnew «e the tm)k ot 

ms-mwiCim^T. See Incapable; 

UNSATIftFACTORT. 

INSULT, SeeAFFEONT; Inbionity. 

INSUPERABLE, Bets Intincible. 

INSURRECTION, Sedition, Re- 
BBLiaoN, Revolt. Imurredwn, horn 
pari idple of mirgere (Eng- 
&m§€), to rise up, significss rising 
tip a^inst any |>oweF that is. Sedi- 
ibti, in Latin mdiiiOf eom|K>uixcled of 
for m and Uioj signifies a going 
mfmrt, that is, the people going apart 
from the government. Rebellim^ from 
Imtin rf, against, and beUum^ war, sig- 
nifiim turning upon or against, in a 
hostile manner, that to whach one has 
been before bound. Remdi, in French 
r^oller, is most probably compounded 
of m and mUer^ from where, to roll, 
signifying to roll or turn back from, 
to turn a^nst that to which one has 
been bound. 

The tmn tmwrr^im is general; it is 
u^i in a good or bad sense, according 
to the nature of the power against 
which erne rises up: and 

W&m are more spwifie; they are al- 
wa:ya tiikca in the bad &mm of un- 
a&wed opp<Mdtion to lawful authority. 
11i«re may be an inmmwM(m a^dnst 
lEgwirped power, which is always 
fiable; but sedUwn and rebeUion are 
levellM against power universally ac¬ 
knowledge to be legitimate, fnsur^ 
r&dim is always open; it is a rising 
up of many in a mass; but it does not 
imply any concerted or any sp^ifically 
active measure: a united spirit of op- 
poeition, as the moving cause, is ^ 
that is comprehended in the meaning 
of the tarm: miUim is either secret 
m opea, according to eircxunstances; 
in mpular governments it will be open 
and determined; in monarchical gov- 
«Mmente it is secretly organised; re- 
h@K4» is the consummation of miiium; 
toe scheme of opposition which has 
bem d%€^^ in secrecy breaks out 
into open hemtilities and becomes re- 
beUim. Insimwimns may be made 
by nations against a foreim dommion, 
or by subjwts agaiMt toeir govern¬ 
ment: mdiMon and rdmlMon are mrried 


oil by subjects only against their gov¬ 
ernment. 

Reindi, like reheliim^, signifies orim- 
naliy a warring or turning against the 
|>ower to w^hich one has been subject; 
nut reroU is meetly taken either In an 
indifferent or a goM sense for resisting 
a foreign dominion which has been im- 
posetl by force of arms. 

Mehel and remit may be figuratively 
applie<i to the powers ^ the mind when 
opposed to each other: the wiH rel^h 
agaiMt the reason. 

INTEGRAL. See Whole. 

INTEGRITY. See Honesty. 

INTELLECT, Genius, Tai;bnt. 
InteUectf in Latin intellecim, from inter, 
between, and the past participle of le- 
gere, to choose, meaning that wMch 
€hoc^^^ between or judges, signifies the 
gift of understanding, as opposed to 
mere instinct or impulse. Genim, m 
Latin gmim, from gi^rwre, to be bom, 
signifies that which is peculiarly bom 
with us. Talerd (see Faculty). 

Intellect m here the generic term, and 
includes in its meaning that of the two 
other terms; there cannot be genim 
and talent without intellect, but there 
may be intdUd without any expr^ 
gmim 0 ‘ taknt. Intellect is the in¬ 
tellectual power improved and exalted 
by eultivatiem and exerciae; in this 
sen^ we sneak of a man of intellect, 
or a work that displayB great irddhet; 
gmim is the particular bait of the 
iMeUed which is born with a m^, as a 
gmim fox poetry, painting, music, etc.; 
talent is a particular mode of irkellect 
wMch qualifies its possessor to do some 
things better than others, as a talent 
for learning languages, a talerU for the 
st^e, etc. 

also Unberstanbing. 

INTELLECTUAL. See Mental. 

INTELLIGENCE. See 1nm)bma- 

TION. 

INTEMPERATE. See Excessive. 

INTEND. See Design. 

INTENT, IiriENSE. Irdmt and in- 
tmse are both derived from the verb 
to mtend, Latin interidere, signifying 
to stretch toward a point or to a great 
d^ree: toe former is said only of thq 
person or mind; toe latter qualifies 
toings in gmerai: a person is intent 
when his mind is on toe stretch toward 
an object; his application is irdmm 
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when Ms mind is for a c»ntiiniance 
cicely fixrf on certain objects; cold is 
ifUenm when it to have reached 

ilB Mghfwfc pitch, 
also TENOB. 

INTERCEDE, lOTEHPCffiE, Mem- 
ATK, Iotekfere, Intermeddle. Inler- 
cede: from t»ler, betwi^n^ and cedere^ 
to go, signifies literally going between; 
ird&^jxme^ through French from Latin 
tnter, between, and Late Latin paumre, 
to place, means placing one’s self he?- 
twwn; mediaie^ from Latin mediatm^ 
ps«t participle of mediare^ ^ bas^ on 
middle, means coming in the 
middle; inlerf&rej through French from 
mt&Tj between, and Latin ferire^ to 
strike, means striking l^tween; and tn- 
termeddl€j through French from Latin 
inter, between, and misadare (the in¬ 
tercalated d being an i\nglo-Fr€nch 
development, which was brought oyer 
into Middle English) (Lato Latin), 
Latin miscere, to mix, signifies med¬ 
dling or mixing among. 

One irdercedes between parties that 
are uneoual; one interpoms between 
parties tiiat are equal; one intercedes 
m favor of that imrty which is threat- 
eened with punishment; one interposes 
between parties that threaten each 
other with evil: we intercede with the 
parent in favor of the child who has 
offended, in order to obtain pardon 
for him; one interposes between two 
friends who are disputing to prevent 
them from going to extremities. One 
Mercedes by m^ns of persuasion; it 
is an act erf courtesy or kmdness in the 
person between whom and him on 
whose be^lf the intercession is made 
to comply; one in^posm by an exer¬ 
cise of authority J it is a matter of pro¬ 
priety or necessity in the parties to 
conform. The favorite of a monarch 
Mercedes in behalf of some criminal, 
that Ms punishment may be mitigated; 
the magistrates interpose with their 
authority to prevent toe broils of the 
diwtoerfy from coming to serious acts 
of violence. 

To Mercede and interpom are em¬ 
ployed on toe Mghest and lowest oc- 
ea^ons; to med^^ is never employed 
but in matters of the greatest moment. 
As earthly offenders, we require the 
irdercesdon of a feliow-mortM; as of¬ 
fenders against the God of heaven, 


we miuire the iniermsmon of » Divine 
Being: without the timely iMw^mmikm 
(rf a superior, tiiflieg clisputi^ may 
grow into bloody quarrek; without the 
ifderjMmUion of Divine Pro\ddenee, we 
cannot conceive of an^i-hing impor¬ 
tant as taking place: to settle the 
affmrs of nations, mediators may afford 
a salutary' amislance; to bring about 
the redemption of a lost world, the 
Son of God €ond^c«nd^ to be If St¬ 
aler. 

All these acts are performed for the 
good of others; but inteffere and fwier- 
meddh are of a different description: 
one may interfere for the ^>od of others 
or to gratify one’s self; one never fwlcr- 
meddks but for selfish purposes: the 
first three terms are, therefore, idvmjB 
used in a gcxKi sense; the fourth ip a 
good or b^ i^nse, according to cir¬ 
cumstance; the last aiw^ays in a bad 
sense. 

INTERCHANGE, Exchange, Reo- 
IPROCITY. Interchange is a frequent. mKi 
mutual exchaTige (see Change) ; ex^ 
change consists of one act only; ^ 
irderchange consists of many acts: an 
interchange is used only in the moral 
sense; exchange is used meetly in the 
profier sense: an int^change of civili¬ 
ties keej^ alive ^ood-will; an exekanm 
of commodities is a convenient mode 
of trade. 

Interchange is an act; reciprocity is 
an abstract property: by an irdercharhge 
of sentiment, friendships are en^n- 
dered; the redprocUy of good semees 
is what renders them doubly 
able to toc^ who do them and to 
thew^ who receive them. 

INTERCOURSE, Communication, 
Connection, Commerce. Irdercomrmf 
through French, from lAtin interaar* 
sm,' signifies, literally, a nmning 1^ 
tween. Communication (see Commu¬ 
nicate). Connexion (see Connect). 
Commerce, from cum, and mercer, me3> 
chandise, signifies, liteally, an ex¬ 
change of merchandise, and generally 
an interchange. 

Iniercourm and commerce subsist only 
between persons; communication and 
connection between persons and things. 
An intercourse with persons may be 
earned on in various forms; either by 
an interchange of civilities, which is 
a friendly intercourse; an exchange erf 
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wkich is a ammercmi 
ini^€mM-r$e; or an eicti«Dige of wonk, 
which k a verbal and |mrtial iiiwfrr- 
mmrm: a r^mmumieMiiyn^ in tlik 
m a S|^'i« of inierem$rse, namely^ that 
wMch conskts in the mmmunieatmn of 
one’s thoughts to another, which may 
siilwist betwwn man and man or 
man and hk JMaker. 

A cmm^Mim conskts of a permanent 
iMermurm; since one who has a rc^ilar 
Mermurm for pur|>o«€^ of tratie with 
aaotter m said to have a canmdipn 
with him, or to stimd in ccmmciimi with 
Mm, Tnere may, therefore, a par- 
tia! irdermurm or emmmnimiim where 
thej^ k no cmineeiion, nothing to bind 
or link the partii^ to each other: but 
there cannot iKii a canmetion which is 
not kept up by continued iniercouru. 

The rommerce k a species of general 
but clo» intermurm; it may consist 
either of frequent meeting and regular 
co-operation or in cohabitation: in 
this seim we speak of the cammerce of 
men one with another, or the commerce 
d man and wife, of parents and chil¬ 
dren, and the like, 

As it n^rds things, communication 
is said of places in the proper sense; 
cmnedum is used for things in the 
proper or improper sense: there is said 
to be a wmmunimti&n between two 
rooms when there is a passage op^ 
from oiM to the other; one house has 
a comn^Mon with another when there 
m a common passage or thoroughfare 
to them: a commurdcatum is kept up 
between two countries by means of 
r^ular or irregular conveyances; a 
connection subsists between two towns 
when the inhabitants trade with one 
another, intermarry, and the like. 

INTEROICT. Forbid. 

IHTKREST, Concern-. The inter-- 
eM (from the Latin irUere^y to be 
among, or have a part or a share in 
a thing) is more comprehensive than 
concern (see Aotair). We have an 
int^eei in whatever touches or comes 
near to our feeling or our external 
cnroumstances: we have a concern in 
that which demands our attention. 
Irdmy^ k that which is agreeable; it 
eonskts of either profit^ advantage, 
gain, or amusemmt; it bmds us to an 
object and makes us think of it: carv- 
cem, on the other hand, k something 


involuntary or painful; we have a cem* 
cern in that which are obliged to lcK>k 
to, which we are bound to from the feax 
of Iming or of sulTering. It k the intere^ 
of every man to ^cultivate a philosoph- 
it*al temper: it k the concern of ail to 
be on their guard against temptation. 

INTERFERE. See Intercede. 

INTERIOR. See Inside; Inward. 

INTERLOPER. See Intruder. 

INTERMEDDLE. See Intercede. 

INTERMEDIATE, Ii^jtervening. 
Intermediate similies being in the midst, 
between^two objects; inierpening signi¬ 
fies coming between: the former k ap¬ 
plicable to^ space and time; the latto 
either to time or circumstances. The 
intertnediate time between the com¬ 
mencement and the termination of a 
truce k occupied with preparations for 
the renewal of hostilities; intervening 
circumstances sometimes change the 
views of the belligerent parties, and 
dkpose their minds to peace. 

INTERMENT. See Buriad 

INTERMIT. See Subside. 

INTERN, Confine, Interne. Jn- 
terUj in French interne, from Latin 
intemt^, inward, from inter, within, 
between, and suffix -mus, Italian and 
Sjpankh intemo. Intern, as a substan¬ 
tive, signifies a student residing at a 
school, a boarder; in the more common 
form, ifderm, a physician or surgeon 
living at a hoei^t^ or similar institu- 
tk>n, in distinction from a visiting or 
p^n^ting physician or surgeon; also, 
in war-times, to a person or a vessel de¬ 
tained at an appointed place, without 
permksion to leave. Intern^ as a verb, 
signifies to send and confine in the inte¬ 
rior of a country. Prisoners of war are 
interned at places more or less remote 
from the field of action, and captured 
war-ships and some other vessels are 
interned also at a distance from home 
ports. The former are usually held till 
exchanged, the latter till the close of the 
war. In the summer of 1915 there were 
about seventy Teutonic vessels of all 
kinds irdemed in the ports of the United 
States, because of the European war. 

INTERPOSE. See Intercede. 

INTERPRET. See Explain. 

INTERROGATE. See Ask. 

INTERVAL, Respite. Interval, in 
Latin intervcdlum^ signifies, literally, the 
space between the stakes which formed 
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a Roman mtrenchment; and, by an 
extended application, it any 

space, Rrn^e, Old French rmpU, 
comes from I^tin reMpedum. It re- 
ferred originaly to the “xt^pect had 
to a suit on the part of a jiidfge/^ and 
m meant a delay, a reprieve. 

Every respite reqtures an interml; 
but there are many intenmh where 
there is no respite. The term interval 
concerns time only; respite includes the 
idea of ceasing from action for a time; 
intenxds of mse are a respite to one 
who is oppre^ed with labor; the tn- 
terml which is iK>metimes granted to a 
criminal before his execution is in the 
mcMfc proper sense a respite. 

INTERVENTION, Interposition. 
The intervention, from inter, between, 
and the past participle of venio, to 
come, is said of inanimate objects; the 
inUrposition, from inter, between, and 
posiim, past participle of pono, to place, 
is said only of rational agents. The 
light of the moon is obstructed by the 
intervention of the clouds; the life of an 
individual is preserved by the fnter- 
pcmtion of a superior: human life is so 
full of contingencies that when we have 
formed our projects we can never say 
what may intervene to prevent their 
execution; when a man is engaged in 
an unequal combat, he has no chance 
of escaping but by the timely inter¬ 
position of one who is able to rescue 
him. 

INTIMACY. See Acquaksttancb. 

INTIMATE. See Hint. 

INTIMIDATE. See Frighten; 
Overawe. 

INTOXICATION, Drunkenness, 
Infatuation. IntoxicaMon, from the 
Latin toxicum (Greek ro^ucov, a poison 
for arrows, from arrows), signi¬ 

fies the state of being hnbued with 
a poison. Drunkenness signifies the 
state of having drunk overmuch. In- 
fatuationj from fcUum, foolish, signi¬ 
fies making foolish, or the state of 
being made foolish. 

Intoxication and drunkenness are 
used either in the proper or the im¬ 
proper sense; injatuation in the im¬ 
proper sense only; intoxication is a 
general state; drunkenness a particu¬ 
lar state; intoxication may be produced 
by various causes; drunkenness is pro¬ 
duced only by an immoderate indul- 


genTO in »>me mioxicaiing liquor: a 
person mav be intoxicated by the smel 
of strong liquors, or by vapora which 
produce a similar effwt; he bfwmaa 
dnmketh by the drinking of wine or 
other spirits. In another sFiense, a dei> 
rivation of one's reasc>ning faculti^ Is 
the common idea in the signification 
of all these terms: mioximiion and 
drunkenness spring from the intemiiMr- 
ate state of the feelings; infatmdmn 
springs from the ascendency of the 
pa^ions over the reasoning powara: a 
person is inioxicaied with succ^, drufds 
with joy, infaiiMted by an excem of van¬ 
ity, an impetuosity of character, or a 
passion for one of the opjK>site sex. 

INTRANSIGENT, Communist, 
Nihieist, Socialist. Intransigent, m 
French intransigeant and Spanish in- 
transigenie, is a compound of the Latii 
in, not, and tranmgo, to agree or settle, 
and implies a person who is di^tis* 
fied with present conditions, especially 
of a social character, and who refuses 
to come to an agreement with others 
on questions of public interest. Thes^ 
terms form a part of a considerable 
number of designations having a com¬ 
mon import, yet conveying different im¬ 
pressions according to conditions in the 
countries where they are most in vogue. 

An intransigent, intransigeant, and 
iniransigente, applied to persons in 
France, Italy, and Spain, respectively, 
or an irreconcUuble, representing ^ 
first a member of the Extreme L^t in 
the Spanish Cortes and subsequmtly 
a member of the extreme Republican 
party in Spain, is one who oppo^ 
existing pohcies in a political, economi¬ 
cal, and social sense. 

The communist believes in the doc¬ 
trine that all property should be held 
equally by all members of a community. 
The nihilist of Rusma believed in de¬ 
stroying existing institutions and gov¬ 
ernmental forms and policies, and in 
founding a new order of tMn^ gener¬ 
ally. The socialist of Germany, the 
United Stat^, and other countries be¬ 
lieves that society should be recon¬ 
structed on the basis of co-operation 
of labor and the community of prop¬ 
erty, so that there would be neither 
the really rich nor the really poor. 

The principles underlying these vari¬ 
ous doctrines have had earnest and emi- 
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neat for mmy ymiw, and, m 

in iiBniimermbir atti^iiipfa to hiurooniii'^ 
aad iiBpro¥it »Mdal eonslitioaa, rrymy 
of the pTOpagiwicllatfi. throiii^h over- 
wml, hme ^lilty of miiiiaai «- 
in France, Italyand 

Eiiwia. 

A fiirth« expedition of mowmenta 
for «wial t^tlmnent will be found in 
til© trtiele on Hocialism. 

INTRENCH. Sm Ehceoach; 

Tkehch. 

INTKEFIB. See Bold. 

INTRICACY. See Comfimott. 

INTRICATE. Set^ Knotty. 

INTRIGUING. Set? Scheming. 

INTRINSIC, REAn, Genuine, Na- 
TTr®. Intrimie, in Latin inirimea^^ 
fmm intm^ within, and semu, to fol¬ 
low, iiterally following in¬ 

ward, that ia, bdng in the thing itself. 
Mmd, through French rM, or directly 
from Late tat in rfolia, from the Latin 
r^, signili^ belon^M te the very 
thing. Genuine^ in Latin ^^uinus, 
frem gigmre, to bring forth, signifies 
aetualiy brought fortte or sprin^ng out 
of a thing. Naiim. in Latin nativm, and 
fmkm^ bora, mgnines actually bom, or 
ariatng from a thing. 

The value of a thing is either in- 
trwMm or rmi: but the value 

h «feid in r^ard to its extrinsic value; 
the rml value in it^ard to tte mrtifi- 
eial: the in^rmme value of a book is 
that which it will fetch whai sold in 
a r^uiar way, in opposition to the 
extrinsic value, as being the gift of 
a friend, a particular edition, or a 
particular tyi)©: the real value of a 
book, in the proper sense, li^ in the 
fineness of the paper and the costliness 
of its binding, and, in the improper 
sen^, it lies in the excellence of its con¬ 
tents, in oppcdition to the artificial value 
which it acquire m the minds of biblio- 
pMtes from being a scarce edition. 

The worth of a man is eith^ gmnnm 
or naUm: the mnuine worth of a man 
lies in the excdlence of his moral char¬ 
acter, as oppose to his adventitious 
wortn, which he acquires from the pos¬ 
session of wealth, power, and dignity: 
his worth is that which is inborn 
in hma, and natural, in opposition to 
the rnwretricaoios ana borrowed worth 
which he may derive from his situa¬ 
tion, his talent* or Ms efforts to plea^. 


INTRODUCE. PuESEN-i. To iniro- 
duett from the L^tin irilm, into, and 
dueertf to lead, signifim literally to 
bring within or into any place; to pre- 
gml (see Give) to bring into 

the preBence of. As they concern per¬ 
sons. the former pass« betw^een equals, 
the latter only among persons of rank 
and power: one literarj" man is inlro- 
duem to another by means of a common 
friend; he is at court by means 

of a nobleman. 

As these terms concern thin^, we 
say that subjects are introduced in the 
course of conversation; men’s particu¬ 
lar views upon certain subjects are pre¬ 
sented to the notice of othera through 
the medium of publication. 

intrude;, Obtrtoe. To irdrude 
m to thrust one’s j^lf into a place; 
to ohinide, a use now practically ob¬ 
solete, is to thrust one’s self in the 
way~"4>oth from tnid&re, to thrust. Jn- 
irvde^ therefore, literally corresi^uds 
to the slang phrase ImU in. It is iritrur 
mm to go into any society un^ked 
and undesired; it is chinking to put 
one’s seif in the way of another by 
Joining the cx>mpany and talcing a p^ 
m the conversation without invitation 
or consent. 

An intmder m unwelcome because 
his eompany is not at all desired, but 
an ci^ruder may be no further xmwel- 
ocMtne than ^ he occasions an inter¬ 
ruption or disturbance. 

In the moral application they pre¬ 
serve the same distinction. Thoughts 
which we wish to banish intrude some¬ 
times on the mind; unpleasant thoughts 
Mrude themselves to the exclusion or 
interruption of those we wish to retalii. 

See also Encroach. 

Intrudery Interloper. — An intruder 
thrusts himself in: an interloper (coined 
from ifUer^ Latim meaning within, and 
Dutch looper, EngliA leap) runs in 
between and tak^ his station. The 
irdruder^ tlierefore, intrudes only for a 
short space of time, and in an unimpor- 
tent degree: but the interior deprives 
anotter of ms essential rights and for 
a permanency. A man is an intruder 
who is an unfcidden guest at the table 
oi another; he is an interloper when 
he joins any society in such manner as 
to obtain its privueg^ without shan- 
ing its burdens. Inlmders are alwa 3 ns 
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offensive in the dom^tic circle: inler- the Pcotrh and English to make 
in trade are always regarded inrmds upon each other, 
with an evil eye. These wonLs preserve the same dis- 

INTRUST. See Consiqn. tinction in their figurative applleation, 

INUNDATE. See Overflow* Inmde signifies a hostile attack, and 

INVADE. See Encmoach. may be applies! to physical objects or 

INVALID^ Patien't. Inmlui^ in to spiritiml objects; as lo mmde one’s 
Latin irmdidm^ signifies, literally, one peace of mind, privileges, etc. 
not strong or in gcxxl health: 'patieM, i /nrood denotes the progress into any 
from the Latin pfiikm, suffering, sig- body of what is bad; as tte inrMds of 
nifies^one suffering under disease, /n- dise^e into the institution, into the 
mlid is a general, and paiuni a particu- mind. 

lar, term; a person may be an inmdid INVECTIVE. See Abxtse. 
without being a patient he may be a INVEIGH. See Declaim. 
palfcfti without being an inmdid. An INVEIGLE, See Insnabe. 

inmlid m m denominated from his INVENT, Feign, Frame, Fabbi- 

wanting the ordinary share of health cate, Forge. Ail th«e terms are em- 
and strength; but the palierd is one ployed to expr^ the production of 
who is latK>ring under some bodily something out of the mind, by means 
suffering. Old soldiers are called in- of its own efforts. To imerd (see Con- 
mlida who are no longer able to bear trive) is the general term; the other 
the fatigues of warfare: but they are ; terms imply modm of invention under 
not necessarily patienie. He who is different circumstances- To imeni, m 
under the surgeon’s hands for any ^tinguished from the rest, is bi^sied 
wound is a peUienty but not necessarily in creating new forms either by means 
an inmlid. . erf the imagmation or the rmective 

INVASION, Incursion^ Irruption, powers; it forms combinations either 
Inroad, The idm of making a forcible purely spiritual or those which are 
entrance into a foreign territory is com- mechanical and physical: the poet tn- 
mon to all th^e terms. Invasion^ from vente imagery; the philosopher invents 
m, into, and mdoy to go, expr^^ mathematics problems or mechanical 
merely tMs general idea, without any instruments. 

particular qualification: fncumon, from Invent is used for the production of 
in and cursm, past participle of curro, new forms to real objects, or for the 
to run, signifies a hasty ana sudden fn- creation of unreal objects; to feig^ h 
vasion: irruptiony from tn, and ruptnSy used for the creation of unreal objects 
past participle of rumpo, to break, signi- or such as have no existence but in 
nes a particularly violent invasion; in- the mind: a play or a story is ifmmled 
Toad^ from in and ready signifying the from what passes in the world: Mo- 
makmg a road or way for one’s self, hammed’s religion consists of nothing 
implies Hbc ^oing farther into a ooun- but irwmtiom: the heathen po^ 
try and making a longer stay than by feigned all the tal^ and fables which 
an inewreion. Invasion is said of that constitute the mythology or hMory 
which passes in distant lands; Alex- of their deities. To framej that is, to 
ander irwaded India; Hannibal crossed make according to a frame, is a species 
the Alps and made an invasion into of invention which cemsists in the dis- 
Italy: incursion is said of ndghboring position as well as the combination of 
states: the bordera^ on each ^de th^ objects. Thespis was the itmmior <rf 
Tweed used to make frequent incur- tragedy: Psalinanaijm: framed an en- 
eions into England or Scotland. tirely new language, which he pre- 

Ifwasion is the act erf ar^ular army; tended to be spoken on the island of 
it is a systematic military movement: Formosa; Solon framed a new set of 
irruption and inroad are the irregular laws for the city of Athens, 
movementserfbodiesof men; the former To irwent, framcy and feign are ah 

is i^irfied particularly to uncullivated occasionally employed in the ordinary 
natiOTS, and the latter, like iificwrsiony concOTis of life, and in a bad sense; 
to neimboring states: the Goths and falmcate is seldom, and forge never 
VandaJs made irrupMom into Europe; used any otherwise- Jnt;cn^ is employed 
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for that wWcIi m the fruit of ooe's | itik at with an evil eye: eniwm m 
own mint! ami in«tly contrary to the literally only a variation of immdwm. 
truth; to feign i» eroployixi for that in ita mmnaon acceptation, 

which w unreal; to fmme Ls cmployerl; Bignifies caiLsin^ ill-will; eftimu^ sig- 
for that which reqiiin^ delihiTOfion niftra having ill-will. A task is fn- 
and airangtwient; to/fil>rirol# lind/f^r^jrc vidim^ that puts one in the way of 
are employed for that which is ah- giving offence; a look is enumm that 
fiolutely fal«; and requiring more or is full of mmj, Imridiom qualifies the 
1^ of the inreniite power. A thing; enviom qualifies the temper of 

person irmfd^ a lie, and frigris sorrow; the mind. is iniidimis for one au- 
an excuse, and feigm an at- thor to^be judge against another who 
taehmcmt. A stoiy is inmmted^ inas- has written on the same subject: a 
much m it is new and not before ^ man is envums^ when the prospect of 
ooiieeiv«! by others or cxjcasioned by another's happiness gives him pain, 
the suggestions of others; it is framed , INVIGORATE. See Strenqthun. 
inasmuch as it requires to be duly INVINCIBLE, Unconquerable, 
clisp€»«l in all its parts, so as to be: Insuperable Insurmountable, /n- 
coiwistenf; it is fd^rv^Ued, inasmuch as; mndble signifies not to be vanquished 
it runs in direct opposition to actual (see Conquer): uriamquetoJble , not to 
eireumstances and therefore has re- be conquered: inmperable, not to be 
quireii the skill and labor of a work- overcome: imurmountable, not to be 
man; it is forged (from Old French mirmounted. Persons or things which 
forge, a work-shop, I^tin fabrica), in- can withstand all force are in the 
a^much as it seems by its utter false- strict sense irwirudhle; but as in this 
hood and extravagance to have cau^d sense nothing created can be termed 
as much severe action in the brain as inmndble, the term is employed to ex- 
what is produced by the fire in a press strongly whatever can withstand 
furnace or f(yrge, human force in general: on this ground 

See also Contrive; Finn. the Spaniards termed their Aihiiada 

INVERT. See Overturn. irmndhle. The qualities of the mind 

INVEST, Enbue or Endow. To are termed unconquerable when they 
irweM, from msiire,^ to dothe, whaac^ are not to be won over or brought 
Eaglidh m derived, rignifie® under the oontrd one's own reason 

to efothe in anything. Endue or or the judgment of another: hence 

dkm, from the littin induo, signifies to ol^inacy is with propriety denomi- 
put on anything. One is irweded with nated tmcqnquerable which will yield 
tlmt which is external: one is endued to no foreign influence. The paxticu- 
with that which is internal. We lar disposition of the mind or turn of 
met a person with an office or a dig- thinking is termed insuperable, inas- 
nity: a person is endued with good much as it baffles our resolution or 
qu^ties. To invest is a real external wishes to have it altered; an aversion 
action; but to mdus may be merely is insuperable which no reasoning or 
fictitious or mental. The king is in- endeavor on our own part can over- 
is*e^ed with supreme authority; a lover come. Things are denominated fn- 
m%d%m his mistr^s with every earthly surmountable, inasmuch as they baffle 
perfection. Endow is but a variation one's skill or efforts to get over them 
of mdm, and yet it seems to have ao- or put them out of one's way: an ob- 
quired a distmet office: we may ^y stacle is inmrmourUable which in the 
that a person is endued or endowed with nature of things is irremovable. Some 
a gooa understmding: but as an act people imve an insuperable antipathy 
of tihe imagination endow is not to be to oertain animals; some persons are 
substituted for endue: for we do not df so modest and timid a character 
say that it endows, but endues things that the neeesrity of addressing stran- 
with properti^. gers is with t^em an insuperable objeo- 

See sim Besiege. tion to using any eadeavors for their 

INVIDIOUS, Envious. Invidious, own advancement; the difficulties which 
in Latin intndiosus, from irmdia, or in, Columbus had to encotmter in his dis- 
not, and videre, to see, signifies look- covery of the New World would have 
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appeared imtmmmnMMe to any mmd 
determined and fi^rsevexiri^. 

INVITE. See Attracf; CALn. 

INVOLVE, See Implicate. 

INWARO, IoteenaLj Inner, In¬ 
terior. Jnicard signifies toward the 
indde, that is, not absolutely within: 
internal positively within: in- 

ner^ m the eomp^ative of intrard, sig¬ 
nifies more inward; and interior, as 
the comparative of internal^ signifies 
more irUemal. Intmrd is employed 
more frequmtiy to expre^ a state 
than to qualify an object; internal to 
qualify the objects: a thing is said to 
be turned intmrd which forms a part 
of the inmde: it is said to be intermit 
as one of its characteristics; inward, 
as denoting the position, is indefinite; 
anything that is in in the smallest 
degree is inward; thus what we take 
in the mouth is intmrd in distinction 
from that which may be applied to 
the lips; but that is properly internal 
which li^ in the vep^ frame and sys¬ 
tem of the body; inner, which rises 
in d^ee on inward,^ is applicable to 
such bodies as admit of specific de¬ 
grees of enclosure: thus the inner shell 
of a nut is that which is enclosed m 
the intmrd: so likewise interior is ap¬ 
plicable to that which is capacious 
and has many involutions, as the in¬ 
terior coat of the intestines. 

IRE. See Anger. 

IRIDESCENT. See Nacreous, 

IRONY. See Ridicule; Wit. 

IRRATIONAL, Foolish, Absurd, 
Preposterous. Irrational, compound¬ 
ed of in, not, ratio, reason, and a suffix, 
signifies contrary to reason, and is em¬ 
ployed to express the want of the faculty 
itself, or a deficiency in the exercise of 
this faculty. Foolish (see Folly) signi¬ 
fies the perversion of this faculty. A6- 
surd, from ah, and surdus, deaf, signifies 
that to which one would turn a deaf ear. 
Preposterous, from pros, before, and pos- 
term, behind, signifies, Hter^y, that 
side foremost which ought to be be¬ 
hind, which is unnatural and contrary 
to common sense. 

Irrational is not so strong a term as 
foolish: it is applicable more frequently 
to the thing than to the person, to the 
principle than to the practice; foolish, 
on the contrary, is commonly appli¬ 
cable to the person as well as the thing; 


to the practice rather than tl^ min- 
ciple. Scepticism, to thc-^ who have 
faith, is the most irraiMnmi tiling that 
exists; the human mind, from thfe 
viewpoint, is formed to believe, but 
not to doubt: he is, of all men, con¬ 
sidered m<Mt foolLm who stakes hfe 
eternal salvation on his own fancied 
superiority of intelligence and 
mmation. Foolish, abmird, and 
posierom rise in degree: a violation ed 
common sense is implied by them al, 
but they vary according to the degree 
of violence which m done to the imdar^ 
standing is applied to an 3 rfchiiig, 

however trivial, which in the small^t 
degree offends our understanding: the 
conduct of children is therefore often 
foolish, but not absurd and prepeMm^ 
ous, which are said only of serioiM 
things that are opposed to our judg¬ 
ment: it is absurd for a man to pep- 
suade another to do that which he in 
like circumstances would object to do 
himself; it is preposterous for a man 
to expose himself to the ridicule of 
others and then be angry with tho^ 
who will not treat him respectfully, 

IRRECONCILABLE. See Intrah- 

SIGENT. 

IRREFRAGABLE. See Indubita¬ 
ble. 

IRREGULAR, Disorderly, Inor¬ 
dinate, Intemperate. Irregular, that 
is, literally, not regular, marks merely 
the absence of a good quality; disor- 
derly, that is, literally, out of order, 
marks the presence of a positively bad 
quality. What is irregular may be so 
from the nature of the thing; what m 
disorderly is rendered so by some 
external circumstance. Things are 
planted irregularly for want of d^ign: 
the best troops are apt to be disorderly 
in a long march. Irregular and dis¬ 
orderly are taken in a moral as well as 
a natural sense: inordinate, which sig¬ 
nifies also put out of order, is employed 
only in the moral sense. What is ir¬ 
regular is, or ought to be, contrary to 
the rule that is ^tablished; what is dis¬ 
orderly is contrary to the order that 
has existed; what is inordinate is con¬ 
trary to the order that is prescribed; 
what is intemperate is contrary to the 
temper or spirit that ought to be en¬ 
couraged. Our habits will be irregu¬ 
lar which are not conformable to the 
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»ei«ty; mar praetic^ 
will l» wten we imow the 

blJpcid impure m pa»ioii; oiir desire® 
will be immM^Me wbee they not 
iiiMler tte €»Btix>l of ro&sofi glided by 
relti^OB; out kidii%enrefl will bo in^ 
iamp&nde wb^i we eonsult oothioK bat 
omr app^ites. Young pwple Are apt 
to csontimt in^mi4zr habits^ ii not pliice<i 
aader tii© cmre of disereet and j^ber 
P«^te lypid TO^ia to conform to the 
irec^datkms of domestic life: children 
mm matUKrfly prone to become disor- 
il not f>er|wt.iially tmder the eye 
m nuii^^er: it m the lot of human be- 
of all ai^ and stations to hawe 
9 ^^dinmt€ di»ires, which require a con¬ 
stant check m m to^prewent inteinpar-^ 
conduct of any kind. 
IKREbIGIO0S, Pkofanu, Impious. 
Ab epithets to designate the chameter 
of tte perm>n they seem to riro in d€^- 
grw: irreMgkym m ne^tive: prtrfane 
imd impimm positive, the latter 
foding much stronger than the form'©r. 
All in«n who are not podtively act- 
n^ed by principles of religion are ir- 
rMgknm; profanity and impiety are, 
howevor, of a still more hemous nat¬ 
ure; th^ consist not in the mere ab¬ 
sence of r^wrd for religion, but in a 
poative contempt of it and cmen out¬ 
ran a^inst its laws; the praf<me man 
tr^ts what is »€red as if it were pro- 
fwm; what a belierer holds in'rev'cr- 
ence and attars mth awe is prono'onced 
with an air of indifference or leTity, 
and as a matter of common discourse, 
by a profane man; he knows no differ¬ 
ence between sacred and profane, but 
as the former may be converted into 


a source of scand^ toward othms; 
impmue man is directly oppe^d to 
puyim man; the former is filled with 
defiance and rebellion ^«nst ids 
Maker, aa the latter is with love and 
reveren<»- 

When applied to thin^, the tiarm 
irreliyiotm seems to be somewhat more 
positively oppc»ad to religian; an ir- 
religimm book is not merely one m 
which there is no religion, but that 
also which is detrimental to religion, 
such aa sceptical or licentious wiit- 
ings: the epithet profane in this case 
is not always a term ei reproach, but 
is employed to distingmsh what is tem¬ 
poral from that which is e^re^y spir¬ 
itual in its nature; the history of na- 
tior^ is prefam as distinguMied from 
the sacred history contained in the 
Bible: the writings of the heatheos are 
altogether profane as distinguished 
from the moral writings of Christians 
or the believers in I>ivine Bevelation. 
On the other hand, when we spe^ of 
a profane sentiment or a profane joke, 
profane lips, and the like, the sense is 
personal and reproachful; impious is 
never applied but to what is personal, 
and in the very won^ sense; an impious 
thought, an impiow wish, or an impious 
vow, JB the fruit of an impums mind. 

IRRKPRCXACHAHLE. See Blamb- 

lABB. 

IRRKVKRKEnFT. See SACKmEQiorrs. 

IRRITAXEk See Agobavate i 
VY oimY 

IRRUPTION. See Invasion. 

ISOUATK. See Segregate. 

ISSUE. See Ams^ Consequence; 
Event; Offspring; Rise; Sally. 
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JAB^^R, Gabbije. Mtimbib. These 
are all imitative words signifying meth¬ 
ods of vocal expr^fiion. Betwmn jab¬ 
ber and gabble there is little difference 
except that suggested by the sound 
of the words; they are lx>th derived 
from gab, to talk, itself an imitative 
word which has an inter^ting histoiy. 
They signify the utterance of rapid, 
inarticulate sounds. Jc^her is more 
frequently u^d to indicate that which 
is ini^iculate, and suggests a greater 
rapidity and sharpnc^ of utterance, 
Parrota and monke^^ are said to jal^ 
her; ducks and geese, to gabble. Jabber 
is used especially of the sound of a 
foreim language' we speak of jabber^ 
Prench, jabbering Italian, etc. 
(rabble is contemptuously applied to 
the sound of any talk. Murnble sug¬ 
gests a different type of utterance. 
It is a frequentative of Middle English 
mmUf which signifies the least sound 
made with clo^ lips; it means, lit¬ 
erally, to keep sa3dng ^*muin, 

See also Babble. 

JADE. See We art. 

JAGGED, Gleet, Denttcitlated, 
Serrated, Uneven. Jagged is the ad- 
T^tive form of the substantive jag^ a 
Scandinavian word signifying notch or 
tooth, and meaxm notched or tooth- 
like^ signifying an uneven ed^. An 
object that has been cL^t or s]^t usu¬ 
ally exhibits irregular or rough edges 
surfaeas, as a rock that has been blasted; 
one that has become denticidcded (from 
the Latin deMiculmy a small tooth) dis¬ 
plays projecting points; one that is acr- 
rcdm (from the Latin to saw) shows 

protuberances or an irr^ular ^ge, as 
the cutting edge of a fine saw; and what- 
ev^ is tmemn is more or less rough or 
ra^d on its surface or edge. 

THje Si^a Madre Mountains in 
Mexico and tJie Nevada range 

in California are so called because they 
have mrroM or saw-tooth ridges, and 
a leaf and other botanical growths that 
have rfiarp, straight-edged teeth, point¬ 
ing to the apex, are termed mraied. 


Jag alsK> has the significanoe of a 
small ioad^ and from this is derived 
two Amenean slanp terms: a j^r»on 
; who is thoroughly intoxicated & said 
I to have a load on or to be eanwin^ & 
; had; another who is but partially In- 
' toxicated is said to have a on. 

JAM. See Pack. 

JANGLE, Jab, Wbanoie. A ver¬ 
bal contention is expro^d by all these 
terms, but with various modifications: 
jangle is an _ imitative word of Scandi¬ 
navian origin; it conveys by its own 
discordant soimd an idea of the dfe- 
cordance which accompanies this kind 
of war of words. Jar is also an imita¬ 
tive word, which has parallels in the 
various Teutonic tongue: it means to 
utter a harsh sound, and comes from 
Middle En^ish garrm, to chide, An^lo 
Saxon ccomsn, to murmur, etc. TFm^le 
is a frequentative of wring; its ori^al 
sense was to keep twisting on or urging; 
hence to argue vehemently. There ^ 
in jangling more of croi^-questions and 
perverse replies than direct differences 
of opinion; thc^ejan^^le who are out of 
humor with one another' there is more 
of discordant feeling ana opposition of 
opinion in jarring: those who have no 
good-will to each other will be sure 
to jar when they come into collision; 
and those who indulge themselves in 
jmring will soon convert affection into 
ill-wHL Married people may destroy 
the good-humor of the comjmny by 
jm^ing, but they destroy their domes¬ 
tic peace and felicity by jemring. To 
wangle is technically what to jangle 
is morally: those who dispute by a 
verbal opposition ^ only are said to 
wrangle; and the dispute who engage^ 
in this scholastic exerdse are termec?/ 
wranglere; mmt disputations amounl 
to little more than wrangling,, 

JAR. See Jangle. 

JAUNT, See Exctubsion. 

JEALOUSY, Envt, Suspicion. 
Jecdousg com^ from Late Latin zelo^ 
ms, full of zeal, from Greek 
zeal, and signifies zealom for that whidi 
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m md tence or who have a common object of 

one should take it away. Em^i/y dt^re; hut msspicion is dire<'ted tow^ard 
m French enrw?, lAtin immim, from tn- any one who has the jpower as well as 
wdee, eompoimdai of in, privative, and the will to hurt: rival lovere sure jeahus 
»d«Te, to signifies not looking at, of each other, but one person is siw- 
or looking at in a eontrmry direction. of another’s honesty, or parties 

We fure of what ia our own; entering into a treaty may be mispiaom 

we are enmmm of what is another’s. | of each other’s good faith. Jealamy 
JeahmM iesum to Iwe what it has; cannot subsist between a king and his 
e»#f m p&inwi at seeing another have |>eople in any other than in the anoma- 
that which it wants for itself. Princes lous and unhappy cme of power being 
are of th«nr authority; subjects the object sought for on both sides; a 

mmjmlmmof their rights; murtiers are king may then be jealom of his pre- 
of thc«^ in favor; women are rogative when he fears that it wiU be 
tmwiM of superior beauty. infringed by his people; and the people 

The jmiam nmn has an object of wiU be jealous of their rights when they 
d«ire, something to get and ^mething fear that they wall be invaded by the 
to retain; he does not look l>eyond the crown. According to this distinction, 
object that interfen^ with his enjoy- jeakniBy is erroneously substituted in 
meet; a j€al(W4S husband may therefore the pia^e of smpidon, 
be appeased by the declaration of hk Jeakmsy is concerned only in not 
wife’s animosi^ gainst the object of losing what one washes for; smpidon 
his j€alomW' The mmom man sick^as is afraid of incurring some positive evil, 
at the sight of enjoyment; he is easy JEER. See Scoff. 

only in the misery of oth^ro: all en- JEOPARD. See Hazard. 

deavors, therefore, to satiny an emu- JEST, Joke, Make Game, Sport. 
om man are fruitli^. Jeahmp is a JeM meant orignally a story, a mer^ 
noble or an ignoble passion, according tale, from Old French geste, an exploit, 
to the object; in the former case it is from Latin gesia, past participle of ger^ 
emulation shaipened by fearj in the rere, to wage war—a geste being a tale 
latter case it is ^eedin^ stimulated of warlike deeds. Joke is derived from 
by fear; emg is always a base passion, Latin iocw, a game. To Tnake game 
drawing the woret paeons in its train. sigmfi€® here to make the subject of 
/iolow is appMcable to bodies of men game or play (see Play). To sport 
m weE as inmyiduate; ermiom, to the signifies here to sport wdth or convert 
individuals only. Nations are jecdom into a subject amusement, 
of miy interference on the part of any One jests in order to make others 
other power in their commerce, govern- laugh ^ne jokes in order to please one’ff 
ment, or territory; individuals are cn- seE. The jest is directed at the object; 
tdous of the rank, wealth, and honors the joke is practiced with the person 
of one another. or on the person. One attempts to 

Smpidorif from Latin suspicere^ sub, make a thing laughable or ridiculous 
under, and specere, to look, i, e., to look by jesting about it, or treating it in a 
from under one’s eyelida out of fear of jesting manner; one attempts to excite 
being seen to look, aenotes an apprehen- good-humor in others, or indulge it in 
mon of injury, and, like jcalowi/, implies one’s seE, by joking wdth them. Jests 
a fear of another’s intentions; but sus- are therrfore seldom harmless: jokes 
pidon has more of distrust m it than are frequently allawable. The most 
jaaZousi^: the jealom man doubts neither serious subject may be degraded by 
the int^rity nor the sincerity of his op- being tumM into a jcsl; but mdian- 
|H>nent; the smpicuom man is altogether choly or dejection of the mind may 
fearful of the intentions of another: the be conveniently* dispelled by a joke, 
jealous man is jealous only of him who Court fools and buffoons used formerly 
he thinks wishes for the same thing as to turn their jests upon every subject 
hedo^, and may rob him of it: the sm- by which they thought to entertain 
mdoiLs man is suspidom or fearful that their employers: those who know how 
he may suff^ something from another, to joke with good-nature and discretion 
properly exists between equals may contribute to the mirth of the 
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company: to make gwme of is appHeable 
only to pewns: to make a of or 
sjmi witfa. is applied to objects in gen¬ 
eral, whether ^r«>ns or things: both 
are employed, Eke jetf, in the bad sense 
of treating % thing more Eghtly than 
it d^rves. 

JIFFY, See Instant. 

JILT. See Coquet, 

JITNEY. See Automobile. 

JOCOSE, See Facetious; Joculab. 

JOCUND, See Liyelt. 

JOIN. See Ann. 

JOKK, See Jest. 

JOLLITY. See Mibth. 

JOURNEY, Travel, Voyage. 
through the French Joum^, a day^s 
work, from Latin diumaki, the feminine 
past participle of Late Latin diumare, 
to soloum, based on diumm, daily, sig¬ 
nifies the course that is taken in the 
space of a day, or in general any com¬ 
paratively short passage from one place 
to another. Travel is the same word 
as trcwaiX, to labor; it may be derived 
from Late Latin trepalium, a kind of 
rack for torturing martyrs made of 
three beams— ^es pali. Voyage is de¬ 
rived throi:^ French from Latin 
cum, provisions for a journey, based on 
viaj a way, and originally signified any 
course or passage to a distance, but 
is now confined to passages by sea. 

We take jcrumeys in different coun¬ 
ties in England; we make a voyage to 
the Indies, and travel over the conti¬ 
nent, Journeys are taken for domestic 
business; travels are made for amuse¬ 
ment or information: voyages are made 
by captains or merchants fm: purposes 
of commerce. We estimate journeys 
by the day, as one or two days^ Journey; 
we estimate trmels and voyages by the 
months and years that are employed, 
The Israelites are said to have jour- 
neyed in the wilderness forty years, 
because they went but short distances 
at a time. It is a part of polite educa¬ 
tion for yoimg men of fortune to trmel 
into those countries of Europe which 
comprehend the grand tour, as it is 
termed. A voyage round tne world, 
which was at first a formidable under- 
taking, has now become familiar to the 
mind by its frequency. 

JOVIALITY. See Gleb; ^ibth. 

JOY, Gladness, Mirto. Tbe happy 


condition of the soul is designated by 
ail these terms; but Joy, from the Latin 
mudia, joys, and gkidmss (see Glad) 
lie more intemailyj mirth (see Festiv¬ 
ity) is the more immediate rrault M 
external circumstances. What creates 
jm( and gladness is of a permanent nat¬ 
ure; that^ which create^ mirth is temf^ 
rary: Joy is the mc^t vivid sensation in 
the soul;^ gimlness is the same in qual¬ 
ity, but imerior in degree: Joy is ^awak¬ 
ened in the mind by the mc»t^ impor¬ 
tant events in life: gladness spring up 
in the mind on orainary occasions: the 
return of the prodi^ K>n awakened 
joy in the heart of Ms father; a man 
feels gladness at being relieved from 
some distress or trouble: public events 
of a gratifying nature produce univer¬ 
sal joy; relief from eitner sicknm oi 
want brin^ gkidness to an opprea^d 
heart; he who is absorbed in his private 
distresses is iU prepared to partake of 
the mirth with which he is surrounded 
at the festive board. Joy is depicted 
on the countenance or expresses itself 
by various demonstrations: gladness m 
a more tranquil feeling, which is en- 
I joyed in secret and seeks no outward 
expression: mirth displays itself in 
laughter, singing, and noise. 

also Pleasure. 

I JOYFUL. See Glad. 

JUDGE, Umpire, Arbiter, Arbi- 
I TRATOR. Judge, through French Ji^ye, 

I from Latin judico and judex, from Jia, 
right, and dicare, to point out, sigmfies 
I one pronouncing the Jaw or detOTnining 
right. Umpire is derived through Old 
French nomper, from Latin non, not, 
and ^r, equal, simifying a third man 
called into decide between two equals. 
Arbiter and arbitrator, from arbitrari, to 
think, signify one who decides. 

Judge is the generic term, the others 
are only species of the judge. The 
judge determines in aJl mattem dis¬ 
puted or undisputed; he pronounces 
what is law now as well as what will 
be law for the future; the umpire and 
arbiter are judges omy in particular 
cases that admit of dispute; there may 
be judges in literature, in arts, and civil 
matters; umpires ssid arbiters are judges 
only in private matters. The judge 
pronounces, in matter of dispute, ac¬ 
cording to a written law or a prescribed 
rule; the umpire decides in all matters 
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of contest; and the arhite.r or arhilrator 
in ail matters of litigation, according to 
Ms own judgment* The judge acts un¬ 
der the appointment of government; 
the imipire and arbitrator are appointetl 
by individuals: the former is chosen 
for Ms skill; he adjudges the palm to 
the victor aecor<lmg to the merits of 
the case: the latter is chosen for his 
impaxtiality; he consults the interests 
of both by equalizing their claims. 
The office of judge is one of the most 
honorable; an umpire is of use in de¬ 
ciding contested merits/ as the 
pire at the games of the Greeks; in 
poetry and the grave style the term 
may be applied to higher objects. 

The office of an arbiter, although not 
so elevated as a jmige in its literal 
sense, has often the important duty of 
a Christian peace-maker; and as the 
determinations of an arbiter are con¬ 
trolled by no external circumstances, 
the term is applied to monarchs, and 
even to the Creator as the sovereign 
Arbiter of the world. 

Judgment, Discretion, Prudence ,— 
These terms are all employed to ex¬ 
press the various modes of practical 
wisdom, wMch serve to re^gilate the 
conduct of men in ordinary life. Jtidg- 
memX is that faculty wMch enables a 
person to distinguish right and wrong 
in general: discretion and prudence 
serve the same purpose in particular 
cases. Judgment is conclusive; it de¬ 
cides by positive inference; it enables 
a person to discover the truth: dis- 
^eiion is intuitive (see Discernment) ; 
it discerns or perceives what is in all 
probability right. Judgment acts by a 
fixed rule; it admits of no question or 
variation; discretion acts according to 
circumstances and is its own rule. 
Judgment determines in the choice of 
what is good: discretion sometimes only 
guards against error or direct mis¬ 
takes; it chooses what is nearest to 
the truth. Judgment requires knowl¬ 
edge^ and actual experience; discretion 
requires reflection and consideration; 
a general exercises Ms judgment in the 
disposition of his army and in the 
mode of attack: while he is following 
the rules of military art he exercises 
Ms discretion in the choice of officers 
for different posts, in the treatment of 
Ms men, in his negotiations with the 


enem^q and various other measures 
W’Meh depend upon contingencies. 

Discretion looks to the present; pri/- 
dencc^ from Latin proiddens. foreseeing, 
calculates on the future: discretion takes 
a wide survey of the case that offers: h 
looks to the moral fitness of things, as 
well as the consequences wMch may 
follow from them; it determines accord¬ 
ing to the real propriety of an\i:Mng, 
as well as the ultimate advantages 
which it may produce: prudence looks 
only to the good or evil wMch may 
result from things; it is, therefore, but 
a mode or accompaniment of discre- 
tion; we must have prudence when we 
have discretion, but we may have prur- 
dcnce where there is no occasion for 
discretion. Those -who have the con¬ 
duct or direction of others require dis¬ 
cretion; those who have the manage¬ 
ment of their own concerns require 
prudence. For want of discretion the 
master of a school or the general of an 
army may lose his authority: for want 
of prudence the merchant may involve 
Mmself in ruin, or the man of fortune 
may be brought to beggary. 

As epithets, judicious is applied to 
tMngs oftener than to persons; dis¬ 
creet is applied to persons rather than 
to tMngs; prudent is applied to both: 
a remark or a military movement is 
judicious; it displays the judgment of 
the individual from whom they ema¬ 
nate; a matron is discreet who, by dint 
of years, experience, and long reflec¬ 
tion, is enabled to determine on what is 
befitting a given case; a person is pm- 
dent who does not inconsiderately ex¬ 
pose Mmself to danger; a measure is 
prudent that guards against the chances 
of evil. Counsels will be injudicioits 
wMch are given by those who are igno¬ 
rant of the subject: it is dangerous to 
intrust a secret to one who is indiscreet: 
the impetuosity of youth naturally im¬ 
pels them to be imprudent; an imprur- 
dent marriage is seldom followed by 
prudent conduct in the parties who 
have involved themselves in it. 

See also Decision; Sense. 

JUDGMENT - SEAT. See Tri¬ 
bunal. 

JUGGLE, Conjure. Juggle, based on 
Old French jugleor, juggler, Modem 
French jongleur, a story-teller or con¬ 
juror, and joculari, to jest, from joculus. 
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a little Jestj signifies^ as a substantive, 
an im posit ion/'de€ef>t ion, trick, and as 
a transitive, to deceive by artifice, to 
play tricks or amuse by feate of leger¬ 
demain. Cmijure, from Latin con^ to¬ 
gether, and jiirare, to swear, signifies 
to produce an apparently magical ef¬ 
fect by the pronouncing of mysterious 
words which seem to have a super¬ 
natural |:^wer. Juggle and can jure pro¬ 
duce similar effects by different means. 
To juggle implies almost suf^matiiral 
sMIT of hand or mind ; to conjure impli^ 
the help of supernatural powers. The 
magic is within the juggler himself; it 
is external to the conjuroTj, but xmaer 
his control. 

See al®> Cheat. 

JUICE. See IJiQxrny. 

JUMBLE, HtJonus. Jumble 
huddle both imply a state of confusion 
and disorder. Jumble is a Scandina¬ 
vian word—a frequentative of jump, 
and signifies to keep making things 
jump together so that they interfere 
with each other, and become inextric¬ 
ably confused. Huddle is a frequenta¬ 
tive allied to Middle En^sh huden, to 
hide, and partly infiuenced by the Dutch 
hoelelert, to do a thing clumsily; it sug¬ 
gests a number of things carelessly 
crowded together under a cover or in 
a hiding-place. Jumble suggests a more 
po sitive state of confusion than huddle. 
Thin^ huddled are crowded close 
together without an attempt at ad¬ 
justment^ but without necessarily inter¬ 
fering with each other or losing their 
seimrate identities. Things jumbled to¬ 
gether are so crowded that the parts of 
one are mixed with the parts of others, 
and the result is disorganusing con¬ 
fusion. 

JUNTO. See Combination^- 

JUST. See Eight. 

JUSTICE, Eqhitt. Jtisficc, based on 
tm, right, is founded on the laws of 


^uety: equiiu, from mquiiiMy faimeOT, 
rightn^s, and c?quality, is founded on 
the laws of nature. Jmtiee is a written 
or prescribed law, to which one i& 
bound to conform and make it the 
rule of one’s delusions: equiig is a law 
in our hearts; it conforms to no rule, 
but to circumstances, and decides by 
the consciousness of right and wrong. 
The proper object of Justice is to ^^ure- 
property; the pro|:^ object of tquH^ 
IS to secure the rights of humanity. 
Justice Is exclusive; it aligns to evary. 
one his own; it preserves the exisV* 
ing inequality between men: eimitg is 
communicative; it fi®e.ks to the 

condition of men by a fair distribu¬ 
tion. Justice forbids us doing wrong 
to any one, and requires us to repair 
the wrongs we have done to others: 
equity forbids us doing to others what 
we would not have them do to us; it 
r^uires us to do to others what in 
similar circumstances we would expwt 
from them. 

JUSTIFY. See Apoixmiizb. 

JUSTNESS, CoHHHcrrNiiss. Ju^ 
ness, from jue. law, is the <x)nformity 
to establimea principle: correctnessj 
from recdue, right or straight (see Cor¬ 
rect), is the conformity to a certain 
mark or line: the former is used in 
the moral or improper sense only; the 
latter is used in the proper or improper 
sense. We estimate the value of re¬ 
marks by their justness, that is, their 
accordance to certain admitted prin¬ 
ciples. Correctness of outline is of the 
first importance in drawing; correct¬ 
ness of dat^ enhances the vmue of a 
history. It has been juMly observed 
by the moralists of antiquity that 
money is the root of all evil; parti¬ 
sans seldom state correctly what they 
see and hear. 

JUTTINQ. See Saiient. 

JUVENILE. See You the on. 
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KKEN* 8m Acute;Sharp; 
Trenchant, 

KjEEP, Freserte, Save, The idea 
€i Imvmg in one^s pc^sc^ion is com- 
incm to &!! these terms; it is, how- 
er&Tf the simple meaning of keep (see 
to preB&rmy from prw, before- 
himd, and semire, to keepj that is, to 
|j€ep for future use^ signifies to keep 
with rare and free from all injury; to 
MmCf allied to sfife, is to keep laid up in 
a safe place ancf free from destruction. 
Thin^ are kefd at all times and under 
all circumstances; they are Reserved in 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty and 
danger; they are saved in the moment 
in which they are threatened with de¬ 
struction: thin^ are kept at pleasure: 
they ai’e preserved by an exertion of 
power j they are ^wed by the use of ex- 
traordmary means: the shepherd keeps 
his flock by simply watching over them; 
children are sometimes wonderfully 
Reserved in the midst of the greatest 
dangem: things are frequently samd, in 
the midtsfe of fire, by the exertions of 
pre^nt. 

Keep, Observe, FtdM, —^These terms 
are synonymous in tne moral sense of 
abiding by and ca-nying into execu¬ 
tion what is prescribe or set before 
one for his rule of conduct; to keep is 
simply to have by one in such manner 
that it shall not depart; to observe, in 
Latin observe, compounded of ob, near, 
and seruare, to keep, signifying to keep 
in one's view, to fix one's attention, is 
to keep with a steady attention: to ftd^ 
fit (see Accomplish) is to keep to the 
end or to the full intent. A day is 
^ther kept or observed: yet the former 
is not only a more familiar term, but it 
likewise implies a much less solemn act 
than the latter; one must add, there¬ 
fore, the mode in which it is kept, by 
saying that it is kept holy, kept sacred, 
or kept as a day of pleasure; the term 
observe, however, implies always that 
it is kept religioumy: we may keep, but 
we do not observe a birthday; we keep 
or observe the Sabbath. 


To keep marks simply a perseverance 
or continuance in a thing; a man keeps 
his word if he does not depart from it: to 
marks fidelity and consideration; 
we observe a rule when we are careful to 
be guided by it; to ftdJH marks the 
perfection and consummation of that 
which one has kept; we fulfil a promise 
by acting in strict conformity to it. 

Keeping, Custody»—Keeping is, as be¬ 
fore^ the ^neral term. Custody is in 
Latm cmtodia, from custos, a guardian, 
literally a “hider,” relate to Greek 
fcevOiiv, to hide. The first of these 
terms is, as before, the most general in 
its signification; the latter is more fre^- 
quent in its use. The keeping amounts 
to little more than having purposely in 
one’s possession; but custody is a par¬ 
ticular kind of meping, for the purpose 
of preventing an escape: inanimate ob¬ 
jects may be in one’s keeping; but a 
prisoner, or that which is in danger of 
getting away, is placed in custody: a 
person has m his keeping that which 
he values as the property of an absent 
friend: the officers of justice get into 
their custody those who have offended 
against the laws, or such property as 
has been stolen. 

KEY, Clue, Hint. These words 
represent the same idea xmder different 
metaphors. A key, a clue, and a hint 
are all means of discovery. K^, from 
Anglo-Saxon cceg, is that which un¬ 
locks. Clue signified originally a ball 
of thread, from An^o-Saxon ddwen; 
hence a single thread by which the ball 
may be unrolled or a web untangled. 
Hint comes from Middle English Am- 
ten, to seize; it is that upon which one 
seizes ^ a possible aid to discovery. 
A due is less certain than a key; and a 
hiTit less certain than a due. If a de¬ 
tective has found the key to a mystery, 
he is certain that he has succe^ed in 
his case; if he has found a clue, he is 
hopeful, but not certain. If he has a 
Mrd to work upon, he may find a defi¬ 
nite due, but he has no reason for great 
optimism as yet. 
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KILJ^ Mubbeh, A^asottnatb, Si*at 
cr Si-AiJGHTEii. JCiH, from Anglo- 
SiMOii mmlanf to die, means to cau^ 
to die, and is related to the verb q^selL 
Murder, in Anglo-Saxon mmik, German 
mord, etc., is connected with the Latin 
mors, death. Assassinate, from Arabic 
hashmhin, signifies to kUl after the 
manner of an asnsassin, which word 
probably comes from the Levant, where, 
m the thirteenth century, there lived a 
prince who was called the *^01d Man 
of the Mountains/^ He lived in a cas¬ 
tle between Antioch and Damascus, and 
brwight up young men, whom he f^ on 
the intoxicating drug hashish (whence 
assassin) and trained to lie in wait and 
pa^engers. comes from Anglo- 
Saxon slean, to smite. 

To MU is the general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to take away 
life; to murder is to kiU with open vio¬ 
lence and injusticej to assctssincde is 
to murder by surprise or by means of 
lying in wait; to slay is to MU in battle: 
to MXl is applicable to men, animals, 
and also v^etables; to murder and oa- 
sttssmate to men only; to slay mostly 
to men, but sometimes to animals; to 
daztght^ only to animals m the proper 
sense^ but it may be applied to men in 
the improper sense, when they are 
killed like bmtes, either as to the num¬ 
bers or to the manner of Mlling them. 

KIND, Species, Sort. Xfnd comes 
from Anglo^axon cynd, race, indicat- 
ii^ those united by ties of blood. Spe¬ 
cies, in Latin species, from specere, to 
behold, signifies literally the form or 
appearance, and in an extended sense 
that which comes under a particular 
form. Sort, in Latin sors, a lot, signi¬ 
fies that which constitutes a particular 
lot or parcel. 

Kind and species are both employ^ 
in their proper sense; sort has been di¬ 
verted from its original meaning by 
colloquial use: Mnd is properly em¬ 
ploye for a n imate objects, particularly 
for mankind, and improperly for moral 
objects; species is a term used by phi¬ 
losophers, classing things according to 
their external or internal properties. 
Kind, as a term in vulgar use, has a 
le^^ definite meaning than species, 
which serves to form the groundwork 
of science: we discriminate things in 
a loose or general manner by saying 


that they are of the mimal cr 
kind; oi the canine or feline kM; bul 
wa diTOriminate them precisely if we 
say that they are a species of the ar¬ 
butus, of the pomegmnat^ of the dofe 
the hor^, and the like. By the same 
rule we may s|xsak of a of mad- 

nem,n, speMes of fever, and the like; be¬ 
cause disea^ have b^n brought iind«: 
a systematic arrangement; but on the 
other hand, we sp^k of a kind 

of language, a Mnd of feeling, a Mmd erf 
influence; and in siocdlar ca^ whare a 
general resemblance is to be expr^»^. 

Sort may be used for ^ther kind car 
species; it do^ not necessarily imply 
any affinity or common property in 
the objects, but simpie assembi^e, 
product, as it were, by msts, chance; 
hence we speak of such wrt oi foto 
or people; such sort of practices; dif¬ 
ferent sorts of grain: the various mrts 
of merchandise: and in similar cases 
where things are sorted or brou^t 
together, rather at the option erf the 
person than according to the nature 
of the thing. 

Kindred, Relcdionship, Affinity, Con¬ 
sanguinity. —^The idea of a state in 
which perrons are placed with r^ard 
to each other is common to ail thero 
terms, which differ principally in the 
nature of this state. Kindred signifies 
that of being of the same Mn or Mnd. 
Relationship signifies that of holding 
a nearer relation than others (see CJoh- 
nect). Affinity, from Latin ad, to, and 
finis, border, signifi^ that of aming 
close to each other's boundaries. Con- 
sangmnity, from sanguis, the blood, sig¬ 
nifies that of having the same blood. 

The Mndred is the most general state 
here expressed: it may embrace all 
mankina or refer to particular family 
or communities; it depends upon pc^ 
sessing the common property^ of hu¬ 
manity: the philanthropist claims Mur 
dred with all who are unfortunate, when 
it is in his power to relieve them. Re¬ 
lationship IS a state less general than 
Mndred, hut more extended than either 
afimity or consanguinity; it applim to 
p^icular families only, but it applies 
to all of the same family, whether re¬ 
motely or distantly related. Affinity 
denote a close relationship, whether 
of an artificial or a natural hind: there 
is an affinity between the husband and 
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the wife in coi»qiience of the mar- 
tie; «id them is an affinity be¬ 
tween thmo who ctewnd from the same 
parents or relations in a dirert line. 
CmminguimUy strictly speaking, this 
latter specie* of descent; and the term 
M mostly employed in all (jm^tions of 
law descent anti inheritanee. 

^ ateo Affectionate; GaAciuus; 
Relation. 

KIMI>HEm See Benefit; Behev- 

CMEHCB, 

KIHBTIC. AcnTE, Movable. 
three terms siRnify “pertaining 
to motion,” hut they differ in their ap- 

r Ucation. Kinetic, from Greek 

move, means ‘‘resulting from ^mo¬ 
tion,” or ^‘dissociated with motion,” 
and is a scientific term. Kinetic en¬ 
ergy, for instance, is ener^ resulting 
from motion. Active, from Latin 
past participle of agere, to do or drive, 
and a suffix, signifies a state of mo¬ 
tion, and further suggests motion ema^ 
mating from within, not the result of 
force applied from without. Mcmahle 
means a capacity for being put in mo¬ 
tion—suggesting that the motion is a 
i«iilt of an external impetus. Hence 
none of th^se terms can oe substituted 
for the other—closely allied in their 
n^aning m they seem to be. 
KINGDOM. SeeEMPiEB. 
KINGLY. See Royal. 

KINSMAN. See Relation. 

KISS, Osculation. The difference 
between these two terms is not one of 
meaning, but of cutomary usage. Kiss, 
from Anglo-Saxon coss, is the familiar 
and homely word. It is employed in 
simple, sincer^ emotional, or poetical 
expression. OscukUion, from Latin 
mmdumy a little mouth, is a self-con¬ 
scious and humorous periphrasis. It 
may be employed in scientific writing, 
as when the physiologist writes that 
promiscuous omdation is a contribu¬ 
tory factor in this disease”; or it may 
be employed by the smart journalist as 
a humorous substitute for the farmliar 
Anglo-Saxon term. In this case, as in 
many others, the Latin furnishes the 
dign^ed and impersonal word, whose 
dignity, however, may be made to look 
like pomposity; the Anglo-Saxon fur¬ 
nishes the familiar and natural term. 

KLEPTOMANIA, Thusvery. Here 
agsrin the difference in meaning corre¬ 


sponds to a difference ^ in derivation. 
Kleptomania is a scientific term, from 
Greek KXkTrrm, I steal, and Latin mania, 
nujuiness. Thievery comes from Anglo- 
Saxon iheof, and indicates the act 
of taking another’s property. Thiev-- 
enj is the general and |x>pular w^ord 
and carries with it the ^suggestion of 
moral condemnation. Khjfdmnania is 
a siiecialized scientific word, suggesting 
an abnormal f^ychological condition. 
Kkpiomania is an irr^lstible tendency 
to theft actuating people who are not 
tempted to it by nec^itous circum¬ 
stances or any obvious and natural 
motive, and is regarded as a form of 
insanity* The thief steals because he 
wants or needs the object, or intends 
to exchange it for something that he 
wikUtB or needs. The kleptomaniac 
takes objects with which he may be 
already well provided and makes no 
apparent use of the stolen goods. Often 
he steals only a particular kind of ar¬ 
ticle—an article perhaps valuele^ in 
itself or useless to him. 

KNACK, Adkoitness, Dexter¬ 
ity. Knack is an imitative word. It 
meant originally (1) a snap; (2) a snap 
with the nnger-nail; (3) a jester’s trick, 
a piece of dexterity. Knack is usually 
employed now to indicate a kind of 
skill or dexterity which does not result 
from practice and training, but is an ac¬ 
cidental gift or acquirement, or the re¬ 
sult of some unexplained trick. There 
is always something inexplicable about 
a knack; it cannot be imitated or re¬ 
duced to rules of procedure. Dexterity^ 
on the contrary, from dexter, the right 
hand, simifies ease and skill in using 
the hand; hence, by extension, any 
ease and skill in making or doing some¬ 
thing; it may be the result of inborn 
gifts or of training and practice. Dea>- 
terity is uniform and reliable; a knack 
is casual and may be uncertain. Adroik 
ness, from French d droit, Latin ad di- 
rectum, or, in a right manner, is prac¬ 
tically synonj^ous with dexterems; it 
indicates special quickness and clever¬ 
ness of action. For a further distinction 
between adroit and dexterous see Clever. 

KNAVISH. See Dishonest. 

KNELL, Toll. There is little dif- 
fermce between these two words. Both 
indicate the slow ringing of a bell to 
announce death or disaster. Toll sng- 
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geais by its mwad a more solemn and 
a slower rinidng, Kmil is ^so iif»d as 
a substantive to indicate figuratively 
the death or end of anything. 

KNOCK. ^ Rap. 

KNOTTY, Intoicate, Feeplexing. 
Th€^ words all indicate the quality 
of beh^ difficult under the image of 
entangled thrtwls, but they differ from 
each other in the charac^ter of the im¬ 
age and the concreteness and vivid- 
neM with which it is suggesU^ to the 
mind. A knot is the interweaving of 
two threads at one point in such a 
fa^on as to tie them tightly together; 
kncMy means full of knois^ difficult to 
unfasten- Intrimtei from Latin in and 
Irmr, wiles or hindrmices, did not orig¬ 
inally sugg^ the image of interwoven 
threads so clearly as perplexiny^ from 
Latin per, through, and plexus, 
participle of phdere, to weave, which 
meant woven throu^ and through. 
Now intricate, which first meant full of 
hindrances, clearly sugg^ts the physi¬ 
cal image of interwoven threads, and 
perpl^ng, which first su^ested the 
ph^cal ima^e, is given the more gaa- 
oral application. Intricaie is an obj^ 
tive word; paylexing, a subjective 
word. Intricate describes the external j 
ci>Ject; perplexing indicates the state of 
mind induced by it. An intricate ques¬ 
tion becomes perplexing the minute 
some individual mmd tries to solve it. 
Knotty is also an objective word, but 
more obviously metaphorical than in¬ 
tricate, and suggesting a somewhat 
diff^r^t image. 

KNOW, Bm AcQXJAXNTOn With. To 
know is a general term^to be acqumnted 
vntk is particular. We may know 
things or person in various ways; we 
may know them by name only, or we 
may know their internal prop^ies or 
chm'acters; or we may elmply kmow 
their figure; we may know them by 
report, or we may know them by <h- 
re^ intercourse: one is acquainted wUh 
eillier a i>erson or a thing only in a di¬ 
rect manner and by an immediate inter¬ 
course in one^s own person. We know 
a Tirmn to be §ood or bad, virtuous or 
vidbus, by bdng a witness to his ac¬ 
tions; we become ow^piMxinted with him 
by frequently being m his company. 

Knowledge, Science, Jjecmdng, Ei^ 
diHon—Knomled^ signifies the thing 


knotm, from Anglo-Saxon cwnaw, al¬ 
lied to Latin to know. 

in Latin scmniia, from scire, to knowt 
has the same origiii^ meaning, 
ing, from Imm, si^ifies the thi^ 
kamed. ErwiUion, m Latin emditio, 
comas from Latin i for ex, out, and 
rudw, rudo^ and signifi^ to bring mit 
of a state erf rudeness or ignomneev 
that iSj-the biit^ug: into a state cf 
perfection. 

Knowkd^ is a «na-al term wMA 
simply impii€« the thing kmmm: mdenm, 
learning, and ensdUion are modes erf 
knowhd^ qualified by dome coUateral 
idm: science is a systeomtic erf 

knowl^ge which consists of rule aedt 
order; learning is that species of 
edge which one derive® from schools 
or through the medium of pei^imi in¬ 
struction; erudition is scholastic knowl^ 
edge obtained by profound r^arch: 
kmmleclge admits of every po^ble de¬ 
gree, and is expressly opposed to ig¬ 
norance; science, lemming, and cm- 
dUion are positively high d^rees erf 
knowledge. 

The attainment of knotdmige is of ite 
self a pleasure indepmdent q. the many 
extrinsic advantages which it brings 1x> 
every individual, according to the sta¬ 
tion of life in which he is placed; the 
pursuits of science have a peculiar in- 
ter^t for men of a peculiar turn- Lec&^ 
ing is le^ dependent on the genius 
than on the will of the individual; 
men of moderate l^ents have ova> 
come the deficiencies of nature by 
labor and perseveraiw^, and have ac¬ 
quired such stores of Uaming as have 
E raked them to a r^p^stable sfcatkm 
in the r€p^ublic erf letters. Profound 
erudition is obtained by but few; a 
retmtive memmy, a patient industry, 
and deep penetotiem are requirftes fer 
one who a^ir^ to the title of an enj- 
dite man. Knoudedge, in the unquA- 
fied and universal senses is not always a 
good; we may have a knowledge of evfl 
as well as good: sdenoe m good as far 
as it is founded upon experience; Immn 
ing is more generally and practically 
us^ul to the morals <rf men than sci¬ 
ence: erwMMon is always good^ as is a 
profound knowledge of what is wmrth 
knowing. 

KN^AfN. See Public. 

KNUCKLK. See Quail. 
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LABOR, Tais Pains or Teoublu, 
Use Ehobavor. Lsiwr, in Latin toor, 
toil. To kiM paim is to expcme one’s 
mW to mim (see Pain); and to t€tke 
Irwole is to imp«ie trmihk on one’s 
(me Affoction). Endeavor (see 
liiat word). 

The first three terms suppose the 
nromity for a painful exertion; but 
to lakw €’‘xpres«« more than to iake 
pcdm, and this more than to trotMe: 
to me eruhamr excludes every idea of 
imn or ineonvenience: great difficui- 
ti« to be conquered; §reat perfec¬ 
tion or correctness reijuire vatm; a 
cono&m to plea^ will give trmMe: but 
we %Lm emimmrB wherever any object 
is to be obtained or duty to be 
performt^ci To labor is either a coi> 
poreal oi a mental action: to iake paine 
m piincip^y an effort or the mind or 
the attention' to take trotMe is an ef¬ 
fort oi either the body or mind: a faith¬ 
ful minister of the Goepel Idbore to 
ir^il Christian principles into the 
minds of bis audience, and to heal all 
the brmches which the angry pai^ons 
make between them: whOT a child is 
properly sensible of the value of im¬ 
provement, he win take the utmost 
paim to profit by the instruction of the 
master: he who is too indolent to take 
the trouble to make his wishes known 
to th<x5e who would comply with them 
cannot expect others to trouble them¬ 
selves with inquiring into his necessi¬ 
ty^: a good name is of such value to 
every man that he ought to me his 
best mdmmrs to preserve it unblem¬ 
ished. 

See also Work. 

LABORIOUS. See Active. 

LABYRINTH, Maze. Intricacy is 
common to both the objects expressed 
by these terms; but the term labyrinth 
it to a much ^eater extent than 
mam: the k^byrinth, from the Greek 
of Egyptian origin, was a 
work of antiquity which surpassed the 
maze in the same proportion as the 
tincients surpassed dhe modems in all 


other works of art; it was constructed 
on so prodigious a scale, and with so 
many winding, that when a person 
had once entered he could not find Ms 
way out without the amistance of a clue 
or thread. Maze is a word of doubtful 
origin; it was at first used to signify 
dreamy thought, dreamy perplexity, 
and then a structure of interweaving 
paths which induced such a state of 
mind. It is a modem term for a stract- 
ure similar to a labyrinth, on a smaller 
scale, which is frequently made by way 
of ornament in large gardens. Prom 
the proper meaning of the two words 
we may easily see the ground of their 
metaphorical application: political and 
polemical discussions are compared to 
a Mryrinth; because the mind that is 
once entangled in them is unable to 
extricate itself by any efforts of its 
own: on the otner hand, that per¬ 
plexity and confusion into wMch the 
mind is thrown by unexpected or in¬ 
explicable events is termed a maze, 
b^au^, for Ibe time, the brain is 
bereft of power to pursue its ordi- 
nmy /unctions of recollection and com¬ 
bination. 

LACHRYMOSE. See Tbarfto. 

LACK. See Waot. 

LACON' C Concise, Pithy. 

AH of these terms indicate speech wMch 
contains no unnecessary words, but 
they differ from each other in the idea 
that they suggest in addition to that 
common to them all. Brief, from Latin 
brevis y means simply short; the opposite 
of long^-containing few words. Concise, 
from Latin cidere, con, intensive, and 
ccedere, to cut, means cut short—made 
shorter than it might naturally be—and 
suggests tberefore a deliberate concen¬ 
tration in a small space. Pithy adds 
to this idea—^it means full of pith. 
It does not nece^arily mean short; 
but is usually connected with that 
idea—suggesting the concentration of 
much substance in a little space. Lor 
conic comes from AaKi^vucoc, from 
a Laconian or inhabitant of Laconia— 
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Imcomans or SpartaoB being noted for 
their brevity of speech- It suggests 
not only the character of the spwh— 
briefs to the {K>int—but the manner of 
utterance- 

LADING. See Freight. 

LAG- See Linger. 

LAMBENT, Flickering, Gleam¬ 
ing, Twinkling. LamberU^ from the 
Latin lambo^ to lick, simines licking 
or playing about like names, hence, 
touching lightly, or gliding over. The 
term is most generally applied to light 
from any source as affectetl by exterior 
influences. Thus, we say that a light 
is flickering when it is moving with an 
unsteady and quick motion, swa>dng 
because of a sudden commotion in the 
air, and flickering otUj especially the 
light from a candle or a lamp, when 
the wick or the oil is nearly consumed: 
gleaming^ when it emits shooting or 
darting rays or exhibits unusual bright¬ 
ness; and twinkling, when it is burn¬ 
ing unsteadily, shining with a tremu¬ 
lous, quivering effect, or exhibiting 
quick, spasmodic spurts, as the ttvink-- 
ling of the stars. The term is often 
USM in poetry to imply that which 
touches lightly or glides over. 

LAMENT. See Bewail; Com¬ 
plain; Dbpix)re; Grieve; Wail. 

LAND, Country. Land, Anglo- 
Saxon land, signifies an open, even 
space, and refers strictly to the earth. 
Country, through Oid French contree, 
from Late Latin contrata, the region 
lyir^ opposite, comes from contra, op¬ 
posite. Compare German gegend, from 
gegen, opposite. The term kind, there¬ 
fore, in its proper sense, excludes the 
idea of habitation; the term country 
excludes that of the earth, or the parts 
of which it is composed: hence we speak 
of the laTid as rich or poor, according 
to what it yields: of a country, as rich 
or poor, according to what its inhabi¬ 
tants possess: so, in like maimer, we 
say, the land is ploughed for receiving 
the grain; or a man^s land, for the 
groimd which he possesses or occupies: 
but the country is cultivated; the coun^ 
try is under a good government; or a 
man's country is dear to him. 

In an extended application, however, 
these words may be put for one an¬ 
other: the word land may sometimes 
be put for any portion of land that is 


under a government, as the land of 
liberty; and country may Im put for 
any spot of earth or line of amnty, 
together with that which is upon it; 
as a rich country, 

LANDSCAPE. See View. 

LANGUAGE, Tongue, Speech, 
Idiom, Dialect. Language, through 
Middle French langtmge, based on 
langue, from the Latin iinffua, a iongm, 
and a suffix, signifies, like the word 
kmgue, that which is spoken by tl^ 
icmgm, Anglo-Saxon tunge. Speech is the 
act of speaking, or the word sfmken. 
Idiom, in Latin idioma, Greek ISmjjux, 
from tSiog, propri7i3, proMr, or peculiar, 
si^fies a peculiar mode of speaking. 
LHaleci, through French from Latin 
dfal€dia,Greek didXBicrocflTomBtaXiY&fiat, 
to sp^k in a distinct manner, si^xfias 
a distinct mode of speech. 

AU these terms mark the manner of 
expre^ing our thoughts, but under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. Language is the 
most general term in its meaning and 
application; it conveys the generm idea 
without any modification, and is ap¬ 
plied to other modes of expre^on 
sides that of words, and to other ob¬ 
jects besides persons; the language of 
the eyoQ frequently supplies the pla<^ 
of that of the tongue; the^ deaf and 
dumb use the language of signs; birds 
and beasts are supposed to have their 
peculiar language: tongue, speech, and 
the other terms are applicaole only to 
human beings. Language is either 
written or spoken; but a tongue is <K>n- 
ceived of mostly as something to be 
spoken: whence we speak of one's 
mother tongue. 

Speedi is an abstract term, impl 3 dng 
either the power of uttering articulate 
sounds, as when we speak of the gift 
of speech, which is denied to those who 
axe dumb; or the words them^lves 
which are spoken, as when we speak 
of the parts of sjmch; or the particular 
mode of expressing one's self, as that 
a man is known by his speech. Idiom 
and dialect are not properly a language, 
but the properti^ of language: idiom 
is the peculiar construction and turn 
of a language, which distinguishes^ it 
altogether from others; it is that which 
enters into the composition of the lan^ 
guage, and cannot be separated from it- 

A dialect is that which is engrafted 
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-mx a Mmffmge by llie ialimbitaiits of 
|wt# of ft mid ml- 

by it« wiitew sotl men 

to fcnn an ineidenfeil part ni the Ian- 
pmge; m the dmkwiA whieh oripciBatini 
with the loniiwiSy the AthtmiaBH, the 
JEoEmw, Mid were afterward amali^a- 
imtrf Into the Gm*k iongm, Wh«*n€^^ 
the ward dkde^i may extendeti^in 
iti ^plimlian to denote my peculiar 
irmaisa' of ^i««h miopted by any com- 
miiiiity. 

IjyNGUIO. See Faint, 

LANGOTSB:. Sto Fljlq. 

See Slip. 

LARGE, WiDB, Beoad. Lar^ (see 
QmMAT) m applied in a general way to 
every dimension; it implies not 
only abundance in solid matter, but 
ateo freedom in the space, or extent of 
a plmae siiperhciwi, fVide, in Anglo- 
&o:on md, signifies an open space 
unencumbered by any otetruetions. 
JBrmd, in Anglo-Saxon brad^ has a 
similM mining. Many things axe 
larm^ but not md€; m a iarj^e town, 
a mr^ circle^ a ball, a lari^^e 

nut: other things are both iar^e and 
wide; m a iar^e field, or a wide field: 
a tejjpc house, or a wide house: but 
ihe &ld m amd to be large from the 
qii^tity erf ground it contains; it is 
iiiM to be tmde both from its figure 
and th^ extent of its> space in the cr«»s 
direetiom; in like manner, a house is 
Imfe from ita extent in all directions; 
it IS swd to bo wide from the extent 
which it mns in front: i^me things are 
said to be wide which are not denomi¬ 
nated large, that is, either such things 
as have less bulk and quantity than 
extent of plane surface; as ell-tefde 
doth, a wide opening, a urfde entrance, 
and the like; or such as h^ve an ex¬ 
tent of space only one way; as a xoide 
road, a mde path, a unde passage, and 
the like. What m broad is in sense, 
and mostly in application^ wide, but 
not mm perM: a ribbon is broad; a 
l^lge broad; a ditch is broad; a plank 
is broad; the brim of a hat is broad; or 
the bord^ of anything is broad; on 
fee otha hand, a mouth is wide, but 
not broad; apertures in general are 
wide, but not oroad. Large is opposed 
to smad; wide to close; broad to nar¬ 
row. In fee moral application, we 
speak of larg^neee in regard to liberal¬ 


ity; tride and brmd only in the figura¬ 
tive sense of space or size: m a mde 
difference; or a broad line of distinction. 

Largely, Cofdomiy, Fidiy.—Largdy 
is here taken m thv moral sense, and, 
if the derivation given of it be true, 
in the most propi^r sense. Copiomly 
eom«^ from the Latin copia, plenty, 
signifying in a plentiful degree. Fully 
signifies in a full degree; to the fml 
extent, m far as it can reach. 

Quantity is the idea expre^ed in 
common by ail these terms; but largely 
has always a reference to the freedom 
of the will in the agent; co^piomly quali¬ 
fies actions that are done by inanimate 
objects; fully qualifies the actions of a 
rational agent, but it denotes a degree 
or extent which cannot be surp^ed. 
A person deals largely in things, or he 
drinks large draughts; rivers are co- 
pioudy supplied in rainy seasons; a 
person is fully satisfied or fuUy pre¬ 
pared. A bountiful Providence has dis¬ 
tributed His gifts largely among His 
creatures: blood flows copioudy from 
a deep wound when it is first made: 
when a man is not fully convinced of 
his own insufficiency he is not prepared 
to listen to the counsel of others. 

LASH. See Whip. 

LASS. See Virgin. 

LASSITUDE. See Fatigtth. 

LAST, Latest, Finau, Ultimate. 
Lad and kUed are both from lately 
the superlative of Anglo-Saxon IccI, 
slow—Modem English late —allied to 
Latin laemie, which is found in English 
words like lassitvxie. Final (see that 
word). Ultimate comes fronx Latin %dti^ 
matus, participle of uUmiaTt, based on 
vllimus, the last, 

Laat and ullimate concern the order 
of succession: hded^ the order of time; 
^TiaZ, the completion of an object. What 
is lad or tdiimate is succeeded by noth¬ 
ing else: what is Icded is succeeds at no 
great interval of time; what is final re- 
mnres to be succeeded by nothing else. 
The lad is oppo^d to the first; the tdd- 
mate is distinguished from that which 
immediately precedes it; fee lated is 
opposed to the earliest; fee final is 
opposed to fee introductory or b^in- 
ning. A personas last words are those 
by which one is guided; his ultimate 
object is sometimes remote or con¬ 
cealed from the view; a <x>nscientious 
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mm remmm firm to hm priacipte toj 
Ms kiteM bimth; the fimal deteraiiBation j 
of difficult matters requires caution. 
Jealous people strive not to be the 
to! in anything; the latest intelligence j 
wMch a man gets of Ms country is | 
acceptable to one who Is in distant 
quarters of the globe; it requir«^ re«>- 
lution to take a fimd leave of thc^ 
whom one holds near and dear. 

See also Uttermost. 

IjmU]/, At Losl, Al Length. — Lmtly, 
like last, implies the order of suc- 
cemion: lo^ or at length ref era to 

what has preceded. When a sermon 
is divided mto many heads, the term 
lastly comprehends the Imt division. 
When an affair is settled after much 
difficulty, it is said to be af last settled* 
and if it be settled after a protracted 
continuance, it is said to be settled at 
length, 

LAST-TERMS. See TJit im atum. 

LATENT. See Secret. 

LATEST. See Last. 

LAUDABLE, Praisewobtht, CJom- 
mekdabee. LaudaMe, from the Latin 
laudare, to praise, is in sense literally 
prcdsemnrthy, that is, worthy of praise 
or to be praised (see Praise). Com- 
mendable signifies entitled to commen¬ 
dation, from Latin con, together, and 
mandare, to place in the hands of—^that 
is to say, worthy of trust, hence worthy 
of praise. 

Laudable is used in a general appli¬ 
cation; praiseworthy and commendable 
are applied to individuals: things are 
laudable in themselves; they are praise¬ 
worthy or commendable in tMs or that 
person. That wMch is laudcbls is en¬ 
titled to encouragement and general 
approbation; an honest endeavor to 
be us^ul to one's family or one's self 
is at all times laudable, and will insure 
the support of all good people. What 
is praiseworthy obtains the re^)ect of 
all men: as all have tenmtations to 
do that wMch is wrong, the perform¬ 
ance of one's duty is in ^ cases praise¬ 
worthy, but particularly so in those 
ca^ where it opposes one's interests 
and interferes with one's pleasures. 
What is commendable is not equally 
as important as the former two; it en¬ 
titles a person only to a temporary 
or partial expression of good-wul and 
approbation; the performance of those 


minor and particular diiti€» which be¬ 
long to children and subordinate per¬ 
sons is in the proper muse mmmmimMe, 

LAUGH, RimccmE. Laugh m the 
Anglo-Saxon word, from Mihan, an imi¬ 
tative word; ridiade^ from ridiadm, m 
the Latin term, from rMere, to smile cr 
laugh. 

Both th«^ verbs are used here in 
the sen^ for lat^Mer, blended with 
more or leas of contempt: but the 
former displays itself by the naturM 
expression of the latter shows 

it^H by a verbm expr^ion: the for¬ 
mer is produced by a feeling of mirth 
on observing the real or suppo^d 
weakness of another; the latter is pro¬ 
duced hj a strong sense of the alMurd 
or irrational in another: the form^ 
is more immediately directed to the 
person who has excited the feeling: 
the latter is more commonly produced 
by tMngs than by persons. We laugh 
at a person to his facej but we riefe- 
cide his notions by writing or in the 
murse of conversation: we laugh at 
the individual: we ridietde that wMch 
is maintained by Mm. 

Laughable, Ludicrous, Ridicidous, 
Comical, Comic, Droll,—Laughable sig- 
mfies exciting, or fit to excite, laughter. 
Ludicrous, in Latin ludierm, from fti- 
dus, a game, signifies belonging to a 

f ame or sport. Ridiculous, exciting, or 
t to excite, ridicule. 

Either the direct action of la^Mer 
or a corresponding sentiment is in¬ 
cluded in the signification of all the^ 
terms: they differ principally in the 
cause wMch produces the feding; the 
laughable consists of dbiects in general, 
whether personal or omerwise; the lur 
dicrous and ridiculous have refa?en<^ 
more or less to that wMch is pen^naL 
What is laughable may excite simple 
merriment independently of ^ per¬ 
sonal reference, unl^ we admit what 
Mr. Hobbei^ and after him Addison, 
have maintained of all laughter^ that 
it springs from pride. But without 
entering into this nice question, I am 
inclined to distinguidti between the 
laughable wMch arises from the reflec¬ 
tion of what is to our own advantage 
or pleasure, and that wMch arises from 
reflecting on what is to the disadvan¬ 
tage of another- The tricks of a 
monkey or the humorous stories of 
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wil are frem Ihe nature of] 

tte l6eiiMelv«^ witfeoiit any af>- 

^rent aHiisiorii however remote, to 

mj individual but the one wnoee 
IWI1M3 or mind Is gratified. The lwii» 
armm and rMwuimm are, however, s|>e“ ^ 
ci€« of the whieh arise alto¬ 

gether fmm refleeting on that 'which 
m to the disaiivantrige of another; hut 
tte hidiwmm has in it less to the dis-' 
advantage df another than the rifiicu^ 
Imm. It m p^^ible, therefore, for a 
peiw&n to be in a iwO'erom situation 
withotit Msy kind of moral demerit, or 
thm slightest depn^eiation of his moral 
eharaeter; ginc^e that which rendera his: 
sitmtion bMierom is altogether inde¬ 
pendent of or it becomes 

dicrom only in the eyes of mcomp€>- 
tent Jtidgt^. ^‘Let an ambassador/' 
says Mr. Pope, speak the b^t sen^ 
in the woria, and deport himself in 
the moat graceful manner before a 
prince, yet if the tail of his shirt 
tappen, as I have known it happen to 
a very wise man, to hang out behind, 
more people will laugh at that than 
attend to the other/' This is the lu- 
dicrcms. The same can seldom be said 
of the ridmdom; for as this springs 
from positive moral causes, it reflects 
on tte person to whom it attaches in 
a Ims questionable shape and produces^ 
poative dkgrace. Persons very rarely 
appear ndiculow without being really 
ji^; and he who is really riaictdous 
justly excites contempt. 

DrM and comical are in the proper 
sense applied to things which cause 
laugMeCf as when we speak of a droll 
story, or a comical incident, or a comic 
song. They may be applied to^ the 
person; but not so as to reflect disad- 
vantageously on the individual, as in 
the former terms. 

LAVISH. See Extravagant. 

LAW. See Maxim; Ordinance. 

LAWFUL, Legal, Legitimate, 
Licit. Lautftd is the adjective corre¬ 
sponding to law, a Scandinavian word 
from the root found in lie., a law being 
that which is laid down, which is fixed 
or established. Legal comes from Latin 
UgalU, from l&c, from the root found in 
l^ere, to collecto^to being the collecHan 
of the customs and judgments of the 
people in one standard code of action. 
JbegttimcUehm the same derivation. They 


clilTer, thcrofore, according to the sense 
of the word law; lawfid signifies the law 
in general, defined or imdefined; le^, 
only the lair of tlie land which is defined; 
i€gitiifud€,the laws or rules of science as 
well m civil matters in general. LidL 
from the Latin Ueei, it is allowed, is used 
only to characterize the moral qu^ty 
of actions; the lan/ul properly impli^ 
eonfonnabie to or enjoined by law; 
the legal what m in the form or after 
the manner of law, or binding by law: 
it is not iatr/td to coin money with 
the king's stamp; a marriage was for¬ 
merly not le^ in England which was 
not solemnized according to the rites 
of the Established Church: men's pas¬ 
sions impel them to do many things 
which are utdaicfid or illicit; their ig¬ 
norance leads them into many things 
which are illegal or illegitimate. As a 
gcKKl citizen and a true Christian, 
every man will be anxious to avoid 
evei^thing which is unlawful: it is the 
business of the lawyer to define what 
is legal or illegal: it is the business of 
the critic to define what is legitimate 
verse in poetry; it is the business of the 
linguist to define the legitimate use of 
words: it is the business of the moralist 
to point out what is iMidt. 

LAX. See Loose, 

LAY, Take Hold Of, Catch, Seize, 
Snatch, Grasp, Gripe. To lay or take 
hold of is here the generic expresaon; 
it denotes simply getting into one's pos¬ 
session, which IS the common idea in 
the signification of all these terms, 
which differ in regard to the motion 
in which the action is performed- To 
catch is to lay hold of with an effort. 
To seize is to lay hold of with violence. 
To match is to lay hold of by a sudden 
effort. One is said to lay hold of that 
on which one places his hand; he takes 
hold of that which he secures in his 
hand. We lay hold of anything when 
we see it falling; we take hold of any¬ 
thing when we wish to lift it up; we 
catch what attempts to escape; we seize 
it when it makes resistance; we match 
that which we are particularly afraid 
of not getting otherwise. A person 
who is fainting lays hold of the fimt 
thing which comes in his way; a sick 
person or one that wants support takes 
hold of another's arm in waMng; vari¬ 
ous artifices are employed to caich ani- 
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mak; the wilcl l^sts of the tomt seue 
their prey the momeBt they come 
within their reach; it is the rude sport 
of a school-boy to sritifek out of the 
hand of another that which he is not 
wiiMng to let go. 

To my hdd of is to get in the pc^^s- 
sion. To grmp and to gripe si^fy to 
have or keep in the possesion; an 
to Keep or not to let go is 
re®ed by that of greu^mng; a fear- 
anxiety of Ic^ng ana an earnest 
desire of keeping are expre^ss^ by the 
Best of gripping. When a famished man 
lays hmd of food he grasps it, from a 
convuMve kind of fe^ Test it should 
leave him: when a miser lays hold of 
money he gripes it from the love he 
bears to it, and the fear he has that 
it will be t^en from him. 

See also Lie; Pxjt. 

LAZY. See Idle; Inactive. 

LE^AD, Conduct, Guide. Lead is 
the Anglo-Saxon word, ori^nally lay 
dan, corresponding to Latin ducere, 
found here in condimt, from cum^ mth, 
and ducere, to lead. For the origin of 
gtdde see Chaperon. 

All these terms are employed to de¬ 
note the influence which a person has 
over the movements or actions of some 
person. To lead is an imqualified ac¬ 
tion: one leads by helping a person on¬ 
ward in any manner, as to lead a child 
by the hand, or to lead a person through 
a wood by going before him. To con¬ 
duct and guide are different modes of 
leculingj the former by virtue of one’s 
office or authority, the latter by one’s 
knowledge or power; as to coquet an 
army, or to conduct a person into the 
presence of another; to guide a traveller 
m an unknown country. These words 
may therefore be applied to the same 
objects: a general leads sax army, inas¬ 
much as he goes before it into the field; 
he conducts an army, inasmuch as he 
directs its operations; the stable-boy 
leads the horses to water; the coach¬ 
man guides the horses in a carriage. 

Coquet and guide may also be ap¬ 
plied in this sense to inanimate objects; 
as the pilot conducts the vessel into the 
port, the steersman guides a vessel by 
the help of the rudder. 

Tn the moral application of these 
terms, persons may lead or guide other 
persons, but they conduct things; as to 


had a peraon into a coin^ of life; to 
guide Mm in a murm of riding or 
study; to conduct a lawsuit, or any 
particular business. To lead, !:«ii^ a 
matter of purely fxirsonal influenf«, 
may be either for the benefit or injury 
of the person Ud. 

To amdud, suppe^ing Judgment and 
management, mid to g^ikie, suppe^g 
superior intelligence, are always taken 
hf the good ^nse, unleas otherwi^ 
qualified. 

Things as well as persons^ may lead, 
condmt, and guide, with a gdmil^ dish 
tinction. serves as a mo¬ 

tive of action, or as a course and 
passage to a place or an object, hods. 

Whatever influ^ces our conduct 
rightly conducts. 

Whatever serves as a rule or guide 
guides. 

As per^ns may sometimes be false 
gui^j so things may furnish a false 
rule. 

LEADER. See Chief. 

LEADING. See Cardinax; Su¬ 
preme. 

LEAGUE. See Axuance. 

LEAN, Meagre. Lean is the Anglo- 
Saxon word, from hlome, ^ originally 
bending or stooping, hence inclined to 
bend, or thin; meagre is probably a 
Latin word from maccr, thin, Greek 
paKpog, long, though it early appears 
in Anglo-Saxon as mceger, probably bor¬ 
rowed from the Continent. 

Lean denotes want of fat; meagre 
want of flesh: what is lean is not al¬ 
ways meagre; but nothing can be mmgre 
without being lean. Brutes as well m 
men are lean, but men only are said 
to be Tneagre: leanness is frequently 
connected with the temperament; 
meagreness is the consequence of star¬ 
vation and disease. There are some 
a.nimalq by nature inclined to be lean; 
a meagre, pale visage is to be seen 
perpetually in the haunts of vice and 
poverty. 

Lean, Incline, Bend. — Lean, in An^o- 
Saxon mcenan (see above), is derived 
from the root found in incline, from 
the Latin, Greek tcKit^ct), 1 bend. Bend 
(see that word). 

In the proper sense, lean and incline 
are both said of the position of bodies; 
bend is said of the shape of bodies: 
that which leans rests on one side, ot 
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m a ^cffrard direct^; wMch 
l«&m or tmm only in a slight 
that which imfuk forms a curm- 
tii»; it di» not all kmn the same way; 
m houTO 1mm when the foundation 
^¥«s way: a tiw ma^’ grow so as to 
fiiciiiie to the right or the left, or a 
may imMm this or that way; a 
toa or a it»l Mmh when it turns 
€«l €rf the straight eoui^. In another 
the jiidionent leafh% the will fH- 
the will or conduct bend$y in 
dca»eq|iien« of some outward action. 
A parron kam to this or that side cd 
m quttition irhich he favors; he indimsy 
m w ifuiimd, to this or that mode oi 
TOiMiuct; he bends to the will of an¬ 
other. It is the duty of a judge to 
Imn to the side of mercy as far as is 
€»isfilsteiit with justice: whoever in- 
dmm too readily to listen to the talos 
irf dktr^ which are <x)ntmuaily told 
to 0 Kdt€ comimssion will find himself 
m general deceived; an unbendir^ tem¬ 
per is the bane domestic felicity. 

LEARNED. See Academic. 

LEARNING. See Knowledge; 
liETTliRS. 

LEAVE, Qtnr, Reunqitish. Learn 
m dmved from Anglo-Saxon Icrjfan, to 
leave, corresponding to the Latin li^ 
mtem^ foimd in rmirnguish. Qtof, in 
Firadh from the I^iin gimetm, 

rest, mgmfios to rmt or remdm, to give 
Bp toielM>ld of. Edin^^msh (see Aban¬ 
don). 

We foarc that to which we may in¬ 
tend to return; we quit that to which 
we return no more: we may leam a 
place voluntarily or otherwise; but we 
rdinquish it unwillingly. We leme per¬ 
sons or things: we quit and relinquish 
things only. I hem one person in or- 
dar to speak to another; I Uom my 
hcHise for a short time; I quit it not to 
return to it. 

L/^me and qmi may be used in the 
imjaoper as well as the proper sense. 
It IS the privilege of the true Christian 
to able to Imm all the enjoyments 
life, not only with composure, 
but with ^tisfaction; dogs have some¬ 
times evinced their fidelity, even to the 
remains of their masters, by not quit¬ 
ting the spot where they are laid; prej¬ 
udices, paiticiilarly in matt^ of relig¬ 
ion, acquire so deep a root in the mind 
that they cannot be made to rdmqdsh 


their hold by the mcwt perauasive e&N 
qiience and forcible reasoning. 

See ako Cease; Dibist. 

Leme^ Take Leam, Bid FareweS or 
Adieu.—Leam is here genera! as before; 
it expn-wses simply the idea of separat¬ 
ing one’s seif from an object, whether 
for a time or otherwise; to take ham 
and bid farewell imply a ^paration for 
a mrpetuity. Farewell m a native Eng¬ 
lish expression meaning May you fare 
welF'; cwtieu m French, from the phrase 
d Dieu, Latin ad Leum, meaning 
you to Godk keeping.’^ 

To leave is an unqualified action; it 
is applied to objects of indifierence, or 
otherwise, but supposes in general no 
exercise of one’s feehn^* We lecm 
ns as convenience requires; we 
them on the road, in the field, 
in the house, or wherever circum¬ 
stance direct; we ham them with or 
without spiking; but to take leave is 
a parting ceremony between friends, on 
their parting for a considerable time; 
to hid fareiodlj or adieu, is a still more 
solemn ceremony, when the parting is 
expected to be nnai. When applied 
to things, we have such as we do not 
wkh to meddle with; we take have of 
those things which were agreeable to 
us, but which we find it prudent to 
©ve up: and we hid fareuml to those 
for which we BtOl retain a great attach¬ 
ment. It is better to have a question 
undecided than to attempt to decide 
it by altercation or violence; it is 
greater virtue in a man to take have 
of his vices than to let them take have 
of him; when a man engages in schemes 
of ambition, he must bid adieu to all 
the enjoyments of domestic life. 

Leave, Ldyerty, Fermismm, License. 
—Leave as here used is a word of differ^ 
ent ori^, from Anglo-Saxon hof, d^r, 
found in English Ihf — me aning here 
pleasure, hence freedom of will, Mtei>- 
ally permission do as you please.’’ 
IMerty is also taken for liberty granted, 
from I^tin free. Permission i^g- 
nifies the act of permitting (see Axlow) 
or tibe thing penmtted. License, in 
I^tin Ucmdia, from licet, it is lamul, 
signifies the state of being permitted by 
law or authority. 

Leave and lib^y may sometimes be 
t^en as wdl as given; permission and 
license are never to be t^en, but must 
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alwuyB be granted, and that in an 
€^l»eial manner —the former by ex¬ 
pire wordbj the latter by some ao 
knowledged and mostly legal form. 
Lmwe^ m employed only on familiar 
ocoaaons; liberi^ is given in more im¬ 
portant matters: the master gives Imve 
to his servant to go out for his pleas¬ 
ure; a gentleman gives his frienas the 
liteky of shooting on his grounds: 
kme m taken in indifferent matters, 
imrticularly as it r^pects Imm of ab- 
^n^; liberty is taken by a greater, 
and in general an unauthorized, stretch 
of one’s powers, and is, therefore, an 
infringement on the rights of another. 
What is done without the learn may be 
done without the knowledge, though 
not <X)ntrary to the will of another; 
but liberties which are taken without 
off^ing an apolo^ are always calcu¬ 
lated to give offence. Leave respects 
only particular and private matters; 
liberty respects general or particular 
matters, public or private; as liberty 
of ^>eech, liberty of the press, and the 
like. 

Lecm and permissum are both the 
acts of private individuals in special 
cases. The permission is a more for¬ 
mal and less familiar act than Uom; 
the permission is often an act of 
courtesy passing between equals and 
friends; the leave is properly said of 
what passes from superiors to inferiors: 
a person obtains lea^e of absence. The 
license is always general, or resting on 
some gmeral authority; as the licenses 
givm by government, and p<^tic Iv- 
cm^. Whenever applied to individ¬ 
uals it carries with it the idea oi a 
i^>ecial authority; as a license given by 
a landlord to the tenant to assign hSs 
lease. 

LeavingSf Remains. — Leavings are 
the consequences of a volunta^ act: 
they signify what is left: remains are 
what foEow in the course of things; 
they are what remains; the former is 
therefore taken in the sense to signify 
what has been left as worthless; the lat¬ 
ter is never taken in this sense. When 
many persons of good taste have the 
liberty of choosing, it is fair to ex¬ 
pect that the leamngs will be worth 
Httle or nothing, after aE have made 
their choice. By the remains of beauty 
which are discoverable in the face of 


a female we may be enabled to cli¬ 
mate what her persona! gifts were. 

LEGAL. See Lawful. 

LEGENDARY, Fabuloits, Myth- 
IGAB, Teabitional. These are all ad- 
jectivas signifying the quality of old 
stories handea down from generation 
to generation either in ora! or writtei 
form. Lemndary comes from the ge¬ 
rundive of Latin hgerey to collect or 
read; it signifii^ worthy of being col¬ 
lected and read, or characteristic of 
old coEections of tales. Fcib^dom^ from 
Latin /ah'ula, a stoiy, signifies story¬ 
like, with an emphaas upcm the differ¬ 
ence between the story which is the 
product of the imtrammeEed imimna- 
tion and the plain reaMty. Mymiad 
comm from Greeka fable. Tra- 
dition comes from Latin Irodcre, to hand 
down—signifying that which is handed 
down by word of mouth. Legmdcry 
and traditional differ from each other 
in the indication of the means of com¬ 
munication; the one is written, the 
other is generally oral, thou^ th^e 
distinctions are not strictly db^rved- 
We speak of “written tradition ” and 
d^ominate as legends stories that have 
never been written. TradUwnal has 
more of truth and seriousn^ thmi 
legendary. A tradition is preserved as 
a record of some fact, and the changes 
that it undergoes are usuaEy due to 
natural mistakes and failures of mcm- 
oiy; a legend is usually handed down 
bwause it is interesting—it makes a 
good story worthy of beiM read, and 
hence it may be improve by the im- 
g^inations of succe^ve gmerations. 
Mythical suggests of fact and ve¬ 
racity. A mythical hero, a mythical 
land are those which exist only in the 
imagination of those who teE about 
them. Myihiced sometimes rdters eepe- 
daEy to the myths cr old stories of the 
divinities and heroes preserved by var- 
rious nations. It therofore su^ests 
stories of the supernatural, and has 
some of the dignity of a tradition or 
legend. Fabulom h^ none of this tra¬ 
ditional credibiEty and piousness; 
romething fedndous is a deEberate cre¬ 
ation of the ima^mation transcending 
aE bounds of reality. However, there 
are several curious modifications of 
these words. Fabulous, while suggest¬ 
ing the wildly extravagant, the appar- 
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«itly imixrfble, not 

the »m© degiw of incrwlulity that ia 
aroiwd by M^tkiad wealth 

is we^th whieh is mid to exist but 
ioes not: /ahuJoiw wealth is w*ealt.h 
lrani»eiiaing all tmiiBcis of probabili¬ 
ty, with the iimllcatiou that it <!oes 
imlly exist. MythinM intiicmtes that 
which m l^lieveci but di^m not exist; 
/ofruImM that which is not believed hut 
dc« exkt. There is always a distinct 
difference in the significance of these 
fowr words; they are intercluuigeable 
only within aom«^ definite limits. Tlie 
^ramUkmai splendor of a noble famdy, 
for instance, means splefui^^ enduring 
from generation to generation both in 
memory and in reality; legendary splen¬ 
dor means splendor described in old 
stori^, exktent long ago, but not now; 
m^hicxd splendor memis that which is 
smd to be but is not; fabtdom splen¬ 
dor, splendor now existent but great 
as to seem impossible. 

LEGITIMATE. See Lawful. 

Id>,EISTJ JXE’. See Xd*uq. 

LENITY. See Cubmency. 

LESSEN. See Abate. 

LET, Leave, Suffer, The re¬ 
moval of hindrance or constraint on 
the actions of others is implied by all 
these terms; but like the German 
Immn. to leave, m a less formal action 
than Uam^ ana this than from 

the lAtin mffero, to bear with, signify¬ 
ing not to put a stop to. I lef a person 
pass in the road by getting out of Ms 
way: I leave a person to decide on a 
matter according to his own discre¬ 
tion, by declining to interfere; I suffer 
a person over whom I am expected to 
exercise a control to go his own way. 
It is in general most prudent to let 
Ubings take their own course: in the 
education of youth, the greatest art 
lies in having them to follow the nat¬ 
ural bent of their minds and turn of 
the disposition, and at the same time 
not suffering them to do an 3 rtMng prej¬ 
udicial to their character or future in- 
toreste, 

LETHARGIC. See Sleepy. 

LETTER, Epistle. According to 
the origin of these words, hUer^ in I^ttin 
lUerce, signifies any document com¬ 
posed of written leUers; and episUBf 
m Greek kTnarokn, from ^TrtorlXXw, to 
send, signifies a iMer sent or addressed 


to any one; con^quently the former 
is the generic, the latter rna specific 
term. Letter m a term alt-Ggether fa¬ 
miliar; it may be used for whatever 
is written by one friend to another in 
domestic life, or for the public docu¬ 
ments of this description which have 
emanated from the pen of writers, as 
the htiers of Madame de S6vigne, the 
hUers of Pope or of Swift: and even 
tho^e which were written by the an¬ 
cients, as the leiters of Cicero, Pliny, 
and Seneca; but in strict propriety 
those are entitled episthsj m a term 
m<^t adapted to whatever has received 
the sanction of ages, and by the srnne 
rule, Mkewi^, whatever is peculiarly 
solemn in its contents has acquired 
the same epithet, as the epistles of St. 
Paul, St. Peter, St. John, St. Jude; 
and by an analogous rule, whatever 
poetry is written in the epistolary form 
IS denominated an epistle rather than 
a htteTf whether of ancient or modern 
date, as the epistles of Horace, or the 
epistles of Boileau; and, finally, what¬ 
ever is addressed by way of dedication 
is denominated a dedicatopr epistle. 
Ease and a friendly familiarity should 
characterize the letter: sentiment and 
instruction are always conveyed by an 
episth. 

See also Character. 

LetterSf Literedure^ Learning,—Letters 
and literature signify knowledge, de¬ 
rived through the medium of written 
letters or books, that is, information: 
learning (see Knowledge) is confmed 
to that which is communicated, that 
is, scholastic knowledge. The term 
men of tetters or the republic of letters 
comprehends all who devote themselves 
to the cultivation of their minds: lih 
erary societies have for their object the 
diffusion of general information: learned 
societies propose to themselves the 
higher object of extending the bounds 
of science and increasing the sum of 
human knowledge. Men of Utters have 
a passport for admittance into the 
idlest circles; literary men can always 
find resources for themselves in their 
own society: learned men, or men of 
homing, are more the objects of respect 
and adimration than of imitation. 

LEVEL. See Aim; Even; Flat. 

LEVITY. See Lightness. 

LEXICON. See Dictionary. 
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LIABLE. See Subject. 

LIBERAL. See Beneficent; Fhee. 

LIBERATE. See Emancipate; 

Free. 

liberty, Feeeik>m; Leave. 

LICENSE. Bee Leave. 

LICENTIOUS. See, Loose. 

LICIT. See Lawful.. 

LIE, Lay. By a vulgar error these 
verbs have been so confounded as to 
de^rve^^me notice. To lie is neuter, 
and designates a state: to lay is active, 
and denotes an action on an object; 
it is properly to cause to lie; a thing lies 
on the table; some one lays it on the 
table; he lies with his fathers; they 
laid him with his fathers. In the same 
manner, when used idiomatically, we 
say a thing lies by us until we bring 
it into use; we lay it by for some future 
purpose: we lie down in order to re¬ 
pose ourselves; we lay money down 
by way of deposit: the disorder lies in 
the constitution; we lay a burden 
upon our friends. 

See also Untruth. 

LIFE- See Animation. 

LIFELESS, Dead, Inanimate. Life-- 
less and dead suppose the absence of 
life where it has once been; inanimate 
supposes its absence where it has never 
been; a person from whom life has de¬ 
part^ is said to be lifeless or dead; 
the material world consists of objects 
which are by nature inanimate. Life¬ 
less is negative: it signifies simply with¬ 
out life or the vital spark: dead is 
positive; it denotes an actual and com¬ 
plete change in the object. We may 
speak of a lifeless corpse when speak¬ 
ing of a body which sinks from a state 
of animation into that of inanimation; 
we speak of dead bodies to designate 
such as have undergone an entire 
change. A person, therefore, in whom 
animation is suspended is, for the time 
being, in appearance at least, lifeless, 
although we should not say dead. 

In the moral acceptation, lifeless and 
inanimate denote the want of that life 
or animation which is requisite or 
proper; dead implies the tot^ want of 
moral feeling which ought to exist. 

See also Abiogbnic. 

LIFT, Heave, Hoist. These are 
all Teutonic words that have come into 
modem English through different Teu¬ 
tonic languages. Lift, Middle English 
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liften, is a Scandinavian word a^ioci- 
at^ with Gennan /m/I, air, meaning to 
raise in the sir. Heave is an Anglo- 
Saxon word from the rmt found sdm 
in Latin capere, to take. HoM is a 
Dutch word, from Middle Dutch hys-- 
sen, to lift up. 

Tbe idea of making high is common 
to all these words, but they differ in 
the objects and the circumstances of 
the action; we lift with or without an 
effort: we heam and hoiM always with 
an effort; we lift a child up to let him 
see an 3 rthing more distinctly; work¬ 
men heam the stones or beams which 
are used in a building; sailom hemt the 
long-boat into the water. To lift and 
hoist are transitive verbs; they r^uire 
an agent and an object: heam is in- 
transit i%’’e; it may have an inanimate 
object for an agent: a {>erson lifts his 
hand to his head; when whaler are 
killed, they are hoisted into ve^els: 
the bosom heaves when it is oppre^ea 
with sorrow; the waves of the sea 
heave when they are agitated by the 
wind. 

Lift, Raise, Bred, Elevate, Exalt .— 
The idea of making a thing higher 
than it was before is common to these 
verbs. To lift (see Lift) is to take 
up from a given spot by a direct aj^ 
lication of force. To raise, a Scandi¬ 
navian word, meaning to cause to rise, 
to erect, from the Latin erectum, supine 
of erigo; to elevate, from elevatm, par¬ 
ticiple of elevare, based on e, out, and 
levare, to raise, signify to make higher 
by a variety of means, but not necesmr- 
ily by moving the object from the spot 
where it rests. We lift a stool with our 
hands, we raise a stool by giving it 
longer l^s; we ered a monument by 
heaping one stone upon another; a 
mountain is elevated so many feet above 
the surface of the sea. Whatever is to 
be carried is lifted; whatever is to be 
situated higher is to be raised; what- 
evOT is to be constructed above other 
objects is to be erected; and when the 
peiy endicular hei^t is to be described, 
it is said to be elmated. A ladder is 
lifted upon the shoulders: a standard 
l^der is raised against a wall; a scaf¬ 
folding is erected; a pillar is elevated 
above the houses. 

Lift and raise may sometimes be ap¬ 
plied to the same objects: a stone may 
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either be Itfied or mimd^ but li/I w the 
loiore 0r«liimry «<> whea miW and 

erejd Me appliiMl li> the Btmie objt^t^i, 
ttiMc is the more familiar exprm?i 4 >n. 
Bl^il£ w m«'wl iwiml in scientific Ian- 
All ^ these trriiw, exwpt erect, 
w likewise & moral applic^ation: 
€X4di^ from hii^h, has no other, i 

la tte ei^ Mfi is seldom iwini in a gc'w'wl 
«ase; to r«Mc is iiani in a good or an 
indifferent sense; to eiemif is mostly, 
Mfed eroU always, iis«l in the best 
A person is seldom lifted np 
for any gooci pur^xfese, or from any 
merit in himsi^lf; it h commonly to 
suit the ends of party that people are 
l^leri into notice or lified into office; a 
person may be revised for his merits, or 
r&ue hin«If by his industry, in both 
of which cascH he is entitled to ^teem; 
m likewise one may be lifted up by 
pride, or raued in one’s mind or estimar 
tion; one m tkmied by circumstances, 
but still more so by one’s character and 
moral qualiti^^; one Is rarely exedted 
but by means of superior endowments. 

In mo<iern building constniction the 
term devator is synonymous with lift 

LIGHTNESS, Imtity, Fliohtiness, 
Volatility, GmniNnss. lAghtneu, 
from Angio^axon feoAl, li^t, signifies 
an dbstract omlity. in Latin 

ImUm^ from light, ^m^fies the 

same. VdatUU^, in Latin 
from to fly, signifies flitting, or 

re^y to fly swiftly on. FligMinem, 
from flighty and fly^ signifies a readine^ 
to fly. GuMineBs is from Anglo-Saxon 
insane, possibly from Anglo- 
Saxon godf God, meaning possessed by 
a god, in which case it has the same 
ongin as enthiuicumij from Greek fiyOsoc, 
a god within. 

Lightness and giddiness are taken 
either in the natural or metaphoric^ 
sense; the r^t only in the morw sense; 
l^Mmss is said of the outward carriage 
or the inward temper; l^y is said 
only of the outwarci cania^: a light- 
minded man treats everything lightly, 
be it eva* so serious; the lightness of 
his mind is evident by the lightmss of 
his motiom. J^Mness is common to 
both sex^; Im^Uy is peculiarly striking 
in women; and in r^pect to them, 
they are noth exceptional qualities in 
the highest di^ree: when a woman has 
lightness of mind, sl^ may e^ly tend 


' tow'ard vice; when there is kmiy in her 
I conduct, she exposes heiiBcIf to public 
j criticism. Vohiiiiiiy, Jiighiiness, and 
; iflddiness tm* degrcM^ of b'ghtness which 
i in signifleation on one another; m?I- 
atility being more than lightmss, and 
the othfTS more than vcdatility: lightness 
ami mlatiiUy are defects as they relate 
to age; thewe only who ought to 
serious or grave are said to be light or 
mkdUe. When we treat that as ligM 
which is weighty, when we suffer noth¬ 
ing to sink into the mind, or make any 
impresssion, this is a defective lightness 
of character; when the spirits are of 
a buoyant nature, and the thoughts fly 
from one object to another, without 
rating on any for a moment, this lights 
nem becomes vdaiiliiy: a light-minded 
person sets care at a distance; a voUdile 
person catches pleasure from every 
pacing object. Flightiness and giddi¬ 
ness are the defects of youth; they be¬ 
speak that entire want of command 
over the feelings and animal spirits 
which is inseparable from a state of 
childhood; a flighty child, however, 
fails only from a want of attention; 
but a giddy child, like one whose head 
is in the natural sense giddy, is imable 
to collect itself so as to have any con¬ 
sciousness of what passes: a flighty 
person mdkes mistakes; a giddy person 
commits extravagances. 

See also Eases. 

LIKE. See Eqxtai^ 

LIKENESS, Rbsemblakce, Simi¬ 
larity, Simimthde. Likeness denotes 
the quality of being alike (see Equal). 
Resemblance, from resemble, compoimd- 
ed of re and semble, in French sembhr, 
Latin simvlo, from similis, like, signi¬ 
fies putting on the form of another 
thing. SimUariiy, from a hypothetical 
Latin similaritas, extended from simiL 
is, and allied to English same, denotes- 
the abstract property of likeness, 

Ldkeness is the most general, and at 
the same time the mc^t familiar, term 
of the three; it implies either external 
or intemal properties: resemblance im¬ 
plies only the external properties: 
similarity the drciimstances or prop- 
erti^: we speak of a likeness between 
two persons; of a resernblance in the 
east of the eye; of a resemblance in 
the form or figure; of a similarity in 
age and disposition. Likeness is said 
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cmlj of tiial which is actiial; renem- 
hlance may be said of that which is 
apparent; a Ukeness eonaist.a of some¬ 
thing specific; a remmbiance may be 
only ^partial and contingent. A thing 
is said to be, but not to appear, like 
another; it may, however, have the 
shadow of a resemblance: whatever 
things are alike are alike in their es- 
«‘ntial properties; but they may re- 
mmbh one another in a partia! dc^ee 
or in certain particulars, but are other¬ 
wise ^sentially different. We are mi>st 
like the Divine Being in the act of do¬ 
ing good; there is nothing existmg in 
nature which has not certain points of 
resemblance with something eL^. 

SimilarUy or sirnUUnde, which is a 
higher term, is in the moral application, 
in regard to likeness, what resemblance 
is in the physical sense: what is alike 
has the same nature; what is similar 
has certain features of similarity: in 
this sense feelings are (dike, sentiments 
are (dike, peri^ns are cdike; but cases 
are similar, circumstances are similary 
conditions are similar. Likeness ex¬ 
cludes the idea of difference; similar-- 
ity includes only the idea of casual 
Imeness, 

Likeness, Picture, Image, Effigy, —In 
the former article likeness is considered 
as an abstract term, but in connection 
with the words picture and image it 
signifit^ the representation of likeness. 
Picture, in Latin pictura, from pingere, 
to paint, signifies the thing painted. 
Image, in Latin imago, from the root 
im, found also in imitari, En^sh imi¬ 
tate, signifies an imitation. Effigy, in 
Latin effigies, from ex, from, and 
gere, to fashion, signifies that which is 
fashioned from or after the image of 
another thing. 

Likeness and picture, as terms of art, 
are both applied to painting; but the 
term likeness refers us to the object of 
the art, namely, to get the likeness; 
and the picture to the mode of the 
art, namely, by painting; whence in 
familiar language an artist is said to 
take likmesses who takes or paints 
the portraits of persons; or in general 
tOTns an artist may be said to be 
happy in taking a likeness who can 
represent on pap^ the likeness of any 
object, but particularly that of per¬ 
sons. In other connections the word 


piciure is most usually employe! m re¬ 
gard to works of art, as to sketch & 
piciure, to finish a picture, and the like. 

As a likeness may be given by other 
means besides that of painting, it may 
be taken for any likeness conveyed j m 
parents imiy be said to stamp or im- 
pre^ a likeness on their children. Pid- 
ure may be figuratively taken for what¬ 
ever serves as a ^ncture, as a pictisre 
of happine», Ima^, as appears from 
its derivation, signifies nothing more 
than likeness, but has been usually ap¬ 
plied to such iikenmms m are taken, 
or intended to repr«^nt spiritual ob¬ 
jects, whether on paper or in wood or 
stone, such as the graven images which 
were the objects of idolatrous worAip: 
it has, however, been extendi^ in its 
application to any likeness of one object 
represented by another; as childma 
are sometimes the image of their 
parents. 

A Ukeness and a picture contain act¬ 
ual likenesses of the things which they 
are intended to repre^nt; but an 
figy may be only an arbitrary likenms, 
as where a human figure is made to 
stand for the figure of any particular 
man without any Ukeness of the in¬ 
dividual. This term is applied to the 
rude or fictitious pictures of per^ns in 
books, and also to the figures of pej> 
sons on tombstones or on coins, which 
contain but few traces of likeness. Or 
to the still ruder representations of in¬ 
dividuals who are held up to public 
odium by the populace. 

LIKEWISE. See Also. 

LIMB. See Membkh. 

LIMIT, Extent. Limit is a more 
specific and definite term than extent: 
by the former we are directed to the 
point where anything ends; by the 
latter we are led to no particular point, 
but to the whole space included: limits 
are in their nature i^mething finite; 
extent is either fibnite or infinite: we 
therefore speak of that which exceeds 
limits or comes within the limits; and 
of that which comprehends the extent 
or m according to the extent: a pleni¬ 
potentiary or minister must not ex¬ 
ceed the limits of his instruction; when 
we think of the immense extent of this 
globe, that it is among the smallest 
of an infinite number of worlds, the 
mind is lost in admiration and amaze- 
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iBmt: it cioi« not M witMn the UmU^ 
of a |«iodical work to enter into hin- 
toricM details; a complete history of 
mnj country m a work of gpreat exienL 

wse also Bo0Ni>; Fix; Teem* 

LIMITED, Finite. 

LINEAGE, See Family. 

LINGER, Taebt, Ia)ITeKj Lao, 
SAUKTEm. Linger m a fo^uentative of 
Middle English Imgen^ irom Anglo- 
Saxon lari^, MckIitb English hn^j 
inmning to keep lengthening the time 
it iiA« to do something. Tarry comes 
from Middle English iarim. to irritate, 
worry, or vex; htmee to hinaer or delay. 
hMer oomes from Middle Dutch 

to trifle. Lag is a Celtic word 
meaning late or sluggish. Saunter is a 
word of uncertain origin, perhaps con¬ 
nected with (uimnture, indicating idle, 
plank® going. 

SuBpension of action or slow move¬ 
ment entt'FS into the meaning of all 
these terms: to linger is to stop alto¬ 
gether, or to move but slowly forward; 
to iarry is properly to suspend one’s 
movement: the former proceeds from 
reluctance to leave the spot on which 
we stand; the latter from motives of 
discretion: one will naturally who 
is ^ing to leave the place of his nativ¬ 
ity for an indefinite period; those who 
have much businc® to transact will be 
led to forrf long in a place: to loiter 
is to move slowly and reluctantly; but, 
from a bad cause, a child latter8 who is 
unwilling to go to school: to lag is to 
move slower than others, to stop while 
they are going on; this is seldom done 
for a good purpose; those vrho lag 
have generally some sinister and pri¬ 
vate end to answer: to saunter is alto¬ 
gether the act of an idler; those who 
have no object in moving either back¬ 
ward or forward will saunter if they 
move at all* 

LIQUID, Liquor, Juice. Liquid 
(see Fluid) is the generic term: liquor, 
which is but a variation from the same 
I^tin verb, Zigucrc, to be moist, whence 
liquid is derived, is a U^id which is 
made to be dmnk: juice, in French 
jm, Latin ius, broth, soup, is a liquid 
that issues from bodies. All natural 
bodies consist of liquids or solids, or a 
combination of both: liquor serves to 
quench the thirst as food satisfies the 
hunger; the juims of bodies are fre¬ 


quently their richest parts; ^ water Is 
tW simplest of all Uqtuds; wine is the 
mt)st inviting of all liquors; the orange 
produri?s the’most agreeable jMice. 

LIQUIDATE. See Fluid. 

LIQUOR. See Liatno. 

LIST, Roll, Catalogue, Register. 
List is deriytHi through French iisie, 
from Old High German lista, a border, 
hence a strip, long strip on which 
names were written. Rail, from Latin 
roiula, a little wheel, signifies in genei^ 
anything rolled up, particularly paper 
with its written contents. Catalogue, in 
Latin catalagus, Greek KardXoyotj, from 
fcaraXkyw, to write down, signifies a 
written enumeration. Register, from 
re, back, gerere (past participle gestum), 
to bring, signifies something brought 
back, a record returned by a messenger 
or official. 

A collection of objects brought into 
some kind of order is the common idea 
included in the signification of these 
terms. The contents and disposition 
of a list is the most simple; it consists 
of little more than names arranged 
under one another in a long, narrow 
line, as a list of words, a list of plants 
and flowers, a list of voters, a list of 
visits, a list of deaths, of births, of 
marriages: rdX, which is figuratively 
put for the contents of a roU, is a list 
rolled up for convenience, as a long roll 
of saints: catodogue involve more de¬ 
tails than a simple list; it specifies not 
only names, but dates, qualities, and 
circumstances. A list of books con¬ 
tains their titles; a catalogue of books 
contains an enumeration of their size, 
price, number of volumes, edition, etc.; 
a roll of saints simply specifies their 
names; a catalogvs of saints enters into 
particulars of their ages, deaths, etc.: 
a register contains more than either, 
for it contains events, with dates, act¬ 
ors, etc*, in all matters of public in¬ 
terest. 

See also Enroll. 

LISTEN, See Attend. 

LISTLESS. See Indolent. 

LITERATURE. See Letters. 

LITTLE, Small, Diminutive. 
lAfile comes from Anglo-Saxon lytel, 
from a Teutonic base meaning to stoop. 
For small see Atomic. DimintUim 
comes from Latin minus, and signifies 
made less. What is little is so in the 
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ordinary TOUse in res|:^Krt to size; it 
la properly opposed to g^-eat: the small 
Is that which m less tliim others in 
point of bulk; it is opfXBed to the large: 
the diminuiim is that which is less than 
it ought to be; as a person is said to 
be diminuiim in stature who is below 
the ordinary stature. 

In the moral application, little is fre¬ 
quently used in a bad sense, small and 
diminidive may be extended to other 
than physical objects without any 
change in their signification, 

LIVE. Sc;e Abide; Be; Exist. 

LIVELIHOOD, Living, Subsist¬ 
ence, Maintenance, Support, Sus¬ 
tenance. The means of living or sup)- 
porting life is the idea common to ml 
these terms, which vary according to 
the circumstances of the individual and 
the nature of the object which consti¬ 
tutes the means. Livelihood was origi¬ 
nally limlode, literally life-leading — 
from Anglo-Saxon lif, life, and lad, a 
way, literally a leading. Subsistence 
comes from Latin sub, under, and sis- 
iercj, to cause to stand—meaning that 
which bears one up. Support, from s%d> 
and poTtare, to bear, and sustenance, 
from sub and tenere, to hold, have simi¬ 
lar origins. Maintenance comes from 
manvs, hand, and tenere, to hold, and 
signifies to hold in haiid^ to control 
and support. A livelihood is that which 
is sought after by the day; a laborer 
earns a livelihood by the sweat of his 
brow: a subsistence is obtained by ir¬ 
regular efforts of various descriptions; 
b^gars meet with so much that they 
obtain something better than a pre¬ 
carious and scanty subsistence: living 
is obtained by more respectable and 
less severe efforts than the former two; 
tradesmen obtain a good living by keep¬ 
ing shops; artists procure a living by 
the exercise of their talents; mainte-^ 
nance, support, and sustenance differ 
from the other three, inasmuch as they 
do not comprehend what one gains by 
one^s own efforts, but by the efforts 
of others: mairdenance is that which is 
permanent: it supplies the place of 
living: support may be casual and vaiy 
in de^ee: the object of most public 
charities is to afford a maintenance to 
such as cannot obtain a livelihood or 
limng for themselves; it is the business 
of the parish to give support, in time 


of sickness and distrc^, to all who are 
legal parishioners. MaifUenamm and 
support are always ^granted; but 
nance is that which is taken or received: 
the former comprehend the means of 
obtaining food; smtenance eomt^e- 
hends that which sustains the boily tmd 
suppilies the place of food. 

LIVELY, Sprightly, Vivacious, 
Sportiais, Merry, Jocund. The ao- 
tivity of the heart when it beats high 
with a sentiment of gayety Is strongly 
depicted by all these terms: the liveig 
is the most general and literal in its 
signification; life, as a moving or active 
princip>le, is supposed to be Inherent 
in spiritual as well as material bodies; 
the feeling, as well as the body which 
has a power of moving arbitrarily of 
itself, is said to have life; and in what¬ 
ever object this is wanting, this ob¬ 
ject is said to be dead: in like manner, 
according to the degree or circum¬ 
stances under which this moving 
principle displays itself, the abject is 
denominated lively, that is, having life- 
Sprnghtly, originally spritely, from Latin 
spirituS) spirit, signifies fuU of spirit or 
the active breath of life; and mvacious, 
in Latin vivax, from vivere, to live, h 
the same as lively. Liveliness is the 
property of childhood, youth, or even 
maturer age; sprightliness is the pecul¬ 
iar property of youth; vivacity is a 
quality compatible with the sobriety 
of years: an infant shows itself to be 
lively or otherwise in a few months 
after its birth; a girl, particularly in 
her early years, affords often a piss¬ 
ing picture of sprightliness; a vivacious 
companion recommends himself wher¬ 
ever he goes. Spe^tivmess, that i^ 
fondness of or reading for ^x>rt, is 
an accompaniment of liveliness or 
sprightliness; a s]mghUy child will show 
its sprightliness by its sportive humor; 
mirth, i, e,, merriness (see CHBERjm.)> 
and jocundity, from jocundus or juaun- 
dvs, and jtwo, to defight or please, sig- 
nif3dng the state of being delight^, 
are the forms of liveliness which dis¬ 
play themselves in social life; the for¬ 
mer is a famihar quality, more fre¬ 
quently to be discovered in vulgar than 
in polished society: jocundUy is a form 
of Iweliness which poets have ascribed 
to nymphs and goddesses and other 
aerial creatures of the imagination- 
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The terms pr^erve the same sense 
when applied to the characteristics or 
actions of persons as when applied to 
the persons themselves: imagination* 
wit^ conception, representation, and 
the like are live!?/; a person’s air, man¬ 
ner, look, tone, dance, are sprightlf/; 
a conversation, a turn of mind, a so¬ 
ciety, is rimciom; the muse, the pen, 
the imagination, arc sportive; the meet¬ 
ing, the laugh, the ^ song, the conceit, 
axe merry; the train, the dance, are 
jocund, 

LIVING, Benefice. Living signi¬ 
fies, literally, the pecuniary resource by 
which one lives. Benefice^ from Late 
Latin benejiciiim, based on classical 
henefaciOj signifies whatever one ob¬ 
tains as a benefit: the former is ap¬ 
plicable to any situation of life, but 
particularly to that resource which a 
parish affords to the clergyman; the 
latter is applicable to no other object: 
we speak of a living as a resource 
immcKiiately derived from the parish, 
in distinction from a curacy, which is 
derived from an individual; we speak 
of a benefice in respect to the terms 
by which it is held, according to the 
ecclesiastical law: there are many liv¬ 
ings which are not beneficesj although 
not vice versd. 

See also Livelihood. 

LOAD. See Clog; Fbeight; 
Weight. 

LOATH. See Aveese. 

LOATHE. See Abhor. 

LOATHING. See Disgust. 

LOCALIZE. See Segregate, 

LOCKOUT. See Close. 

LODGE. See Harbor. 

LODGINGS, Apartments. For the 
derivation of lodging see Harbor. A 
lodging, or a place to lodge or dwell in, 
comprehends single rooms, or many 
rooms, or in fact any place which can 
be ma^ to senre the purpose; apart¬ 
ments only suites of rooms: apart¬ 
ments, therefore, are, in the strict sense, 
lodgings; but all lodgings are not apart¬ 
ments: on the other hand, the word 
lodgings is mostly used for rooms 
that are let out to hire or that serve 
a temporary purpose; but the word 
apartments may be applied to the suites 
of rooms in any large house: hence the 
word lodging becomes on one ground 
restricted in its use, and apartments on 


the other: all apartments to let out for 
hire are lodgings, but apartments not to 
let out for hire axe not lodgings, 

LOFTINESS. See Pridb. 

LOFTY. See High. 

LOITER. See Linger. 

LONELY. See Alone. 

LONG. See Desire. 

LONGING. See Yearn. 

LOOK, Glance. Look (see Air) is 
the generic, and glance (see Glance) 
the specific term; that is to say, a 
casual or momentary look: a look may 
be characterized as severe or mild, 
fierce or gentle, angry or kind: a glance 
as hasty or sudden, imperfect or slight; 
so likewise we speak of taking a look 
or catching a glance. 

Look, See, Behold, View, Eye, — Look, 
from Anglo-Saxon lodan, signified orig¬ 
inally to peep through a hole. See is 
in Anglo-Saxon seon, to perceive by the 
eye. Behold, compounded of the in¬ 
tensive he and hold, signifies to hold or 
fix the eye on an object. View, from 
Middle French veue, participle of vecrir, 
based on the Latin video, signifies sim¬ 
ply what is seen. . To eye, from the 
noun eye, Anglo-Saxon eage, allied to 
Latin oculvs, eye, naturally signifies to 
examine with the eye. 

We look voluntarily* we see involun¬ 
tarily: the eye sees; the person looks: 
absent-minded people often see things 
before they are fully conscious that they 
are at hand: we may look without seeing, 
and we may see without looking: near¬ 
sighted people often look at that which 
is too distant to strike the visual organ. 
To behold is to look at for a continuance; 
to view is to look at in all directions; to 
eye is to look at earnestly and by side 
glances; that which is seen may disap¬ 
pear in an instant; it may strike the 
eye and be gone; but what is looked 
at must make some stay; consequently 
lightning, and things equally fugitive 
and rapid in their flight, may be seen, 
but cannot be looked at. To look at 
is the familiar as well as the general 
term, in regard to the others; we look 
at things in general which we wish to 
see, that is, to see clearly, fully, and 
m all their parts; but we behold that 
which excites a moral or intellectual 
interest; we view that which demands 
intellectual attention; we eye that 
which gratifies any particular passion:. 
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mi mquMtive cHld ImJm at tHniro Lmk is always employed for what is 
which are new to it, but dam not behM real; what a thing imks Is that which 
them; we imk at plants or finery or it really is: ai?|»ar, howe^w, sonHJtimes 
whatever gratifies the senses, but we refers not only to what m external, but 
do not bernM them: on the other hand, to what is superficial. If we aay a 
we behM any sfi^tacle which excites per^n ill, it suppcMos some posi- 
our admiration, our astonishment, our tive and imequivoc^ evidence or iM- 
pity, or our love: we lmk at objects in nc»s: if we say he apjxmrs to be ill, 
order to observe their external prop- it is a le^ positive as«?rtion than the 
erti^; but we t^iew them in order to former; it leav«i room for doubt and 
find out their component parts, their allows the pc^ibiMty of a miat^e. 
internal propertif®, their powca:^ of We axe at liberty to judge of things by 
motion and action, etc.: we look at their looks, without being accused 
thin^ to gratify the curic^ity of the of want of judgment; but as aj>^ 
moment or for mere amusement; but pearances are said to be deceitful, it 
the jealous man eyes his rival in order becomes necesi^ry to admit them with 
to mark his movements, his deigns, caution as the rule our judgment, 
and his successes; the envious man Lmk is employed mostly in r^ard to 
syes him who is in prosperity, with a objects of sense; apmarance concent 
malignant desire to sec him humbled, natural and moral objects indiffer^t- 
Look, Appear.—Look is here taken ly: the sky looks dark; an object op- 
in the neuter sense: in the preceding pears through a micro^x>pe greater 
article it denote the action of persons than it really is; a per^ms conduct 
striving to see; in the preset case it appears in a more culpable light when 
denotes the action of things figurar interpreted by an enemy, 
tively striving to be s^n. Appear, Looher-m, Spedator, Beholder, Ob- 
from the L^tin ad, to, and parere, to server .— ^The looker-on and the speetaior 
come in sight, signifies to be present are both opposed to the agents or actors 
or at hand, within sight. in any scene; but the former is still 

Ibe look of a thing impKes the im- more abstracted from the objects he 
pressions which it m^es on the senses, sees than the latter, 
that is, the manner in which it looks; A looker-on is careless; he has no 
its appearafice implies the simple act part, and takes no part, in what he 
of its coming into sight; the look of sees; he looks on because the thing is 
anything is therefore characterized as before him and he has nothing else to 
gow or bad, mean or handsome, ugly do: a spectator may likewise be un- 
or beautiful; the appearance is char- concerned, but in genearal he dmves 
acterized as early or late, sudden or amusement, if nothing else, from what 
unexpected: there is something very he sees. A clown may be a looker-on 
unseemly in the look of a clerpunan who with open mouth gapm at all that 
affecting the airs of a fine g^tleman; is before him, without tmderstandmg 
the appearance of the stars in an even- any part of it, but he who looks on to 
ing presents an interesting view even draw a moral lesson from the whole 
to the ordinary beholder. As what ap- is in the moral sense not an unint^r^ted 
pears must appear in some form, the spectator. The beholder has a nearer 
mgnification of the term has been ex- interest than the spededor; and the 
taided to the manner of the appear- observer has an interest not less near 
ance, and brought still nearer to look than that of the behoMer, but some- 
in its application: in this case the term what different: the beholder has hia 
lmk is rather more familiar than that feelings roused by what he sees; the 
appearance: we may speak either of observer has his imderstanding em- 
r^arding the look or the appearance of ployed in that which passes before 
a thing, as far as it may inpress others; him: the beholder indulge himself in 
but the latter is less colloquial than the contemplation; the observer is busy in 
former: a man^s conduct is said to hok making it subservient to some proposed 
rather than to appear bad; but on the object: every beholder of our Saviour's 
otiber hand, we say a thii^ assumes an sufferings and patience was struck with 
appem-afice, or has a certain appearance, the conviction of His divine character. 
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not excepting evea of th<^^ who 

were ili« prejiiclict'ti snhwHarieg^; 

ewry ciilai €>f oiir Havlour’s 

woitla aad actioas wm eoaviami of 
His divine minion. 

IXXD6E., Vachte, Lax, Dissolitti;, 
LicKNTiotTS* Ldumt. is a Scandinavian 
woTii V(^m, in lAtin mgm, signifit^ 
wandering. Imx^ hi Latin iaxu*% m iih 
l©d to imk. in Lit in 

luim. partiripk of signifitw 

dii^wd or m^t fr«\ Lu^nimm signi- 
fi« having the iitrnm or |>ower to do 
as one pleaam (see Leavk). 

£4>a^€ m tte gent'rie, the rest are spe¬ 
cie terms; they are all opposed to 
that which is bound or a<iheres closely: 
looM ia employed either for physical, 
moral, or int€dkHd.ual objects; mgtie 
only for inteik^tual objects; lax some- 
iimas for what is intellectual, but 
Wiener for the moral; dimoliUe and 
Umniiam only for moral matters: what¬ 
ever wants a proper connection, or 
hnking together of the parts, is l^e; 
whatever is scattered ana jemotely sep¬ 
arated is m^gue: a style is hme where 
the words and ^ntences are not made 
to malesce so as to form a regularly 
connected series; assertions are 
which have but a remote connecticm 
with the subject referred to: by the 
wme rule, hints thrown out at 
random may give lim to speculation 
and conjecture, but cannot serve as 
the ground of any conclusioii; igno¬ 
rant people are apt to credit every 
vague rumor and to communicate it 
as a certainty. Opinions are loose, 
either inasmuch as they want logical 
precision or as they fail in moral strict¬ 
ness; suggestions and surmises are in¬ 
duced by the wanderings of the imagi¬ 
nation; opinions are toi, inasmuch as 
they have a tendency to Icjssen the 
moral obligation or to loosen moral¬ 
ities. A loom man injures himself, but 
a lax man injure society at large. 
Dissolute 7 %em is the excem of hosmess; 
Memdiousness is the consequence of 
kmty or the freedom from external 
constraint. Looseness of character, if 
indulged, soon sinks into dissoltUeness of 
moraJfe; apd laxHy of discipline is quickly 
followed by lim^Moimfiess of manners. 

See also SiuAck. m 

LOQUACIOUS. See TAnKA-nVE; 
VonuBi/B. 


I LORDLY. See Impebious. 

LORD’S DAY. ^ee Sabbath. 

LORD’S - SUPPER, E uc h aeist, 
Common lOK, Saceament. The Lord’s^ 
Supper is a term of familiar and general 
among Christians, as designating 
in literal terms the supper of our lA>rd, 
that is, either the last solemn supper 
wfiich He t<x>k with His disciples pre¬ 
vious to His crucifixion or the eom- 
I memoration of that event which con- 
I formably to His commands has been 
j observed by the profe;»>rs of Chris- 
i tianity. EuckaHst is a term of peculiar 
use among the Roman Catholics, from 
the Gr^k ^i^xapiZepai, I give thanks, 
because personal adoration, by way of 
returning thanks, constitutes in their 
estimation the chief part of the cere¬ 
mony. As the social sentiments are 
kept alive mostly by the common 
participation of meal^ so is brotherly 
love, the essence of Christian fellow¬ 
ship, cherished and warmed in the 
highest degree by the common partici¬ 
pation in this holy festival: hence, by 
distinction, it has been denominated 
the communion. As the vows which 
are made at the altar of our Lord are 
the most solemn which a Christian 
can make, comprehending in them the 
entire devotion of himself to Christ, 
the general term sacramerU, signifying 
an oathj has been employed by way of 
distinction for this ordinance. The 
Roman Catholics have employed the 
same term for six other ordinances; 
but the Protestants, who attach a simi¬ 
lar degree of sacredness to no other 
than baptism, apply this appellation 
only to these two. 

LOSE, Miss. Lose is in Middle Eng¬ 
lish lesen, Aliss comes from Anglo- 
Saxon JTiissan, to fail to hit, from a base 
meaning to escape, avoid, etc., allied to 
Latin rnittere, to send. To miss, prob¬ 
ably from the participle mis, wrong, 
signifies to put wrong. 

What is Ibst is supposed to be en¬ 
tirely and irrevocably gone; but what 
is rrnsmd may be only out of sight or 
not at hand at the time when it is 
wanted; health or property may be 
lost; one misses a coach, or one misses 
what h^ been mislaid. Thin^ may 
be lost in a variety of ways independ¬ 
ent of the person losing; but missing 
is mostly by the instrumentality of the 
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l^rson who mums. We Ime an oppor¬ 
tunity which it is not in our power to 
use; we mim an opportunity when we 
suffer it to pass without using. 

LO^, Da3i£age, Detriment* Lobs 
signifi^ the act of losing or the thing 
hsis from AnMo-Saxon Im, destruction. 
Damagoy in French dammagej Latin 
damrtMOT, signifies the thing taken 
away. DeiHmmt (see Disadvanta¬ 
geous). 

Loss is here the generic term; 
damage and detriment are species or 
modes of loss. The person sustains the 
lossj the thing suffers the damage or 
detriment. Whatever is gone from us 
which we wish to retain is a loss; hence 
we may sustain a loss in our property, 
in our reputation, in our influence, m 
our intellect, and every other object of 
possession: whatever renders an object 
less serviceable or valuable, by any ex¬ 
ternal violence, is a damage; as a 
vessel suffers a damage in a storm: 
whatever is calculated to cross a man^s 
purpose is a detriment; the bare want 
of a good name may be a detriment to 
a young tradesman; the want of pru¬ 
dence is always a great detriment to the 
prosperity of a family. 

LOT- See Destiny. 

LOUD, Noisy, High - sounding, 
Clamorous. Load comes from Anglo- 
Saxon hlud, heard from afar. Noisy, 
from noise, is derived from Old French 
noise, a debate or quarrel (something 
that gives rise to Tioise in our sense), 
perhaps from namea. High-sounding 
signifies the same as pitched upon an 
elevated key, so as to make a great 
noise, to be heard at a distance. Clam¬ 
orous, from the Latin damare^ to cry, 
signifies crying with a loud voice. 

Loud is here the generic te^, since 
it signifies a great sound, which is the 
idea common to them all. As an epi¬ 
thet for persons, loud is mostly taken 
in an indifferent sense; all the others 
are taken for being loud beyond meas¬ 
ure; noisy is to be lawlessly and un¬ 
seasonably loud; high-sounding is to 
be loud only from the bigness of one^s 
words; damorous is to be disagreeably 
and painfully loud. We must speak 
loudly to a deaf person in order to 
make ourselves heard: children wall 
be noisy at all times if not kept under 
•control: flatterers are always hwh- 


sour^ing in their eulogiums oi princes: 
children wiH be dam&rom for what they 
want if they expect to get it by dint 
of noise; they will be turbulent in 
case of refusal if not under proper dis¬ 
cipline. In the improper application 
lotid is taken in as bad a sense as the 
r^; the loudest praises are the least 
to be r^arded; the applause of a mob 
is always Twisy; high-sounding titles 
serve only to excite contempt where 
thei^ is not some corresponding qu^- 
ity: it is the busing of a party to be 
ciamorom, as that serves the purp<m of 
exciting the ignorant. 

LOVE, Friendshif. Lorn (me Af¬ 
fection) is a term of very extensive 
import; it may be taken «ther in the 
most general sense for every strong 
and passionate attachment or only for 
such as exist between the sexes, in 
either of which cases it has features 
by which it is easily distinguished from 
friendship —from Anglo-Saxon freond, 
modem English friend, from the verb 
freogan, to love. 

JUwe exists between members of the 
same family; it springs out of their 
natural relationship, and is kept alive 
by their close intercourse and constant 
interchange of kindnesses: friendship 
excludes the idea of any tender and 
natural relationship; nor is it, like 
love, to be found in children, but is 
confined to maturer years; it is formed 
by time, by circumstances, by con- 
gruity of character and mutual sym¬ 
pathy. Low always operates with 
ardor; friendship is remarkable for 
firmne^ and constancy. Love is pe¬ 
culiar to no station; it is to be found 
equally among the high and the low, 
the learned and the imlearned: friend-^ 
ship is of nobler growth: it finds ad¬ 
mittance only into minds of a loftier 
make: it cannot be felt by men of an 
ordinary stamp. Both love and friend¬ 
ship are gratified by seeking the good 
of the object; but love is more selfish 
in its nature than friendship; in in¬ 
dulging another it seeks its own grati¬ 
fication, and when this is not to be 
obtained it will change into the con¬ 
trary passion of hatred; friendship on 
the other hand, is altogether disin¬ 
terested, it makes sacrifices of eve^ 
description, and knows no limits to its 
sacrifice- 
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Lovery Suitor^ Wooer.—Lover signifies 
literally one wlio lovesy and is applicable 
fco any object; there are lovers of 
money and lovers of wine, lovers of 
things individually and things^ col¬ 
lectively, that is, lovers of particular 
women in the good sense, or lovers of 
women in the bad sense. The suitor 
(from French suitej based ultimately 
on Latin seqid, to follow) is one who 
sties and strives after a thing; the word 
is equally undefined as to the object, 
but may be employed for such as sue 
for favors from their superiors, or 
sue for the affections and person of a 
woman* The wooer (from Anglo-Saxon 
wogiarij to court, of obscure origin) 
is only a species of lover, who woos or 
solicits the kind regards of a female. 
When applied to the same object, 
namely, the female sex, the term lover 
is employed for persons of all ranks, 
who are equally alive to the tender 
passion of love: suitor is a title adapted 
to that class of life where ail the gen¬ 
uine affections of human nature are 
adulterated by a false refinement or 
entirely lost in other passions of a 
guilty nature. Wooer is a tender and 
passionate title, which is adapted to 
that class of beings that live only in 
poetry and romance. There is most 
sincerity in the lover, he simply proffers 
his love; there is most ceremony in 
the suitor, he proffers his suit; there 
is most ardor in the wooer, he makes 
his vows. 

LOVELY. See Amiable. 

LOVING. See AlMOrous. 

LOW, Mean, Abject. Low (see 
Humble). Mean comes from Anglo- 
Saxon gemcme, German gemein, com¬ 
mon. Abject, in French abject, Latin 
ahjectus, from ab, down, and jacere, to 
cast, signifies, literally, cast down or 
brought very low. 

Low is a much stronger term than 
mean; for what is low stands more di¬ 
rectly opposed to what is high, but 
what is mean is intermediate; the low 


is applied only to a certain number or 
description; but mean, like common, 
is applicable to the great bulk of man¬ 
kind. A man of low extraction falls 
below the ordinary level; he is op¬ 
posed to a noble man: a man of tnean 
birth does not rise above the ordinary 
level; he is upon a level with the 
majority. Abject expresses more than 
either of the others, for it denotes the 
lowest depression in a person’s out¬ 
ward condition or position, as abject 
poverty. 

When employed to designate char- 
; acter, they preserve the same dis- 
tmetion; the low is that which is posi¬ 
tively sunk in itself; but the mean is 
that which is comparatively low, in 
regard to the outward circumstances 
and relative condition of the individ¬ 
ual. Swearing and drunkenness are 
low vices; boxing and cudgelling are 
low games; a misplaced economy in 
people of property is mean; a conde¬ 
scension for our own petty advan¬ 
tages to those who are beneath us 
is meanness. A man is commonly lov> 
by birth, education, or habits; but 
meanness is a defect of nature which 
debases a person in spite of every ex¬ 
ternal advantage. Abject, as a char¬ 
acteristic, is applied particularly to 
the spirit. Slavery is most apt to pro¬ 
duce an abject spirit by depriving a man 
of the use of those faculties which 
elevate him above the brutes; poverty, 
fear, or any base passion may have 
the same effect. 

LOWER. See Reduce; Strike. 

LOWLY- See Humble. 

LUCID. See Clear. 

LUCKLESS. See Hapless. 

LUCKY. See Fortunate. 

LUCRE. See Gain. 

LUDICROUS. See Laughable. 

LULL. See Quell. 

LUNACY. See Derangement. 

LUSTRE. See Brightness. 

LUSTY. See Corpulent. 

LUXURIANT. See Exuberant., 
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MADNESS, Fkeott, Rage, Feey. [ a perron may be choked with rage^ but 
Madnem (roe Derangement). Frenzy, his fury finds a vent: an mra§^ m«i 
in Latin phremau^ Greek fpi mime, may be pacified; B^furiom one is dmi 
from the midriff, heart, senros, to every remonstrance. Rage, when 

si^ifies a disordered psychology. Rage appiicsd to i)errons, eonxiBOBly signifies 
ia in French rage, I^atin rahie,^, madness, highly infiamed anger: but it may be 
Fury comes from Latin/uria, madness, employed for infiMned paraon toward 

Metdnese and frenzy are used in the any object which k specified; as a 
physical and moral sense; rage and fury for music, a rage for theatrical per- 
only in the moral sense: in the first formanc^, a fashionable rage for any 
case, madness is a confirmed derange- whim of me day. Fury, though com¬ 
ment in the organ of thought; frenzy monly signifying rage bursting out, 
is only a temporary derangement from yet may be any impetuous feeling dis- 
the violenro of any disease or other playing itself in extravagant action; 
cauro: the former lies in the system, as the divine fury supposed to be pro- 
and is, in general, incurable; the latter duced in the priestess of Apollo by 
is only occasional, and yields to the the inspiration of the god, and the 
power of medicine. In the moral bacchanalian fury, which expr^«on 
ronse of th^e terms the cause is put depicts the influence of wine upon the 
for the effect, that is, madnem and body and mind. In the improper ap- 
frenzy are put for that exc^ive vio- plication, to inanimate objects^ the 
lence of passion by which they are words rage and fury preserve a similar 
caused; and as ra^ and/ur^ are specie® distinction: the rage of the heat de- 
of this passion, namely, the paroion of notes the excessive height to which, it 
an^r; they are, therefore, to madness is risen; the fury of the winds indi- 
midfremi/ sometimes as the cause is to cates their violent commotion and tur- 
the effect: the former, however, are bulence; so in like manner the raging 
much more violent than the latter, of the tempest characterizes figurative- 
as they altogether destroy the reason- ^ its burning anger; and the/ury of the 
ing faculty, which is not expressly im- names marks their impetuous move- 
phed in the signification of the latter ments, their wild and rapid spread, 
terms. Moral madness differs both in See also Derangement. 
degree and duration from frenzy: if MAGISTERIAL, Majestic, Statb- 
it spring from the extravagance of ly, Pompous, August, Dignifiei). 
it burste out into every conceivable Magideridl, from magister, a master, 
extravagance, but is only transitory; and mafesUc, from nmjesim, are both 
if it spring from disappointed love, or derived from magis, more, or major, 
any other disappomted passion, it is greater, that is, more or greater tban 
as permanent as direct physical wad- others; but they differ in this r^iect, 
ness; frenzy is always temporary, but that the rnagt^erkd is something as- 
even more impetuous than madness; sumed, and is therefore often false; 
in the frenzy yf dropair men commit the majestic is natural, and consequent- 
acts of suidde, in the fremy of distress ly always real: an upstart, or an in- 
and grief people axe hurried into many truder into any station or office, 
actions fatal to themselves or others, may put on a nmgisie^rial air in order 

Rage refers more immediately to the to impose on the multitude; but it 
agitation that exists within the mind; wiU not be in his power to be majestic, 
ftury refers to that which shows itself which never shows itself in a borrowed 
wtwardly: a person contains or stifle shape; none but those who have a 
his rage; but his fury breaks out into superiority of character, of birth, or 
some external mark of vidienoe: rage outward Nation can be majestic, 
will subside of its^; fury spends itself; Stately and pompom (see Magnot- 
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cmsm) sore mc«t isewly allied to 
wmgMerml; mguM (from Augustus, 
the title of the Roman Ciemrs) and rl%- 
ni;$M to mmJeMtic: the former being 
mi^ely e^rmsic and assurntni, the 
latter intrinsic and inherent, 
to-W implies the authority which is 
awumeci; #lale% regards splendor Md 
rank; regards per»>nai im- 

port&aee.^ with all' the app€^nd;iige of 
p’e&to^ and jmwev: a peraon is 
immMtTml in the exercise of his office 
MW the distribution of his commamls; 

is in his onlinary intercour^ 

with his inferiors and equals; he is 
pmwi^m on particular occasions of a;^ 
j^MTing in public: a person demands 
slience in a m^agisterial tone; he marches 
fo-rward with a stately air; he comes 
forward in a pmn^us manner, so as 
to strike others with a sense of his 
importance. 

Majssiic is an epithet that charac- 
teriies the exterior of an object; ai^gmt 
is that which marks an ^sentim char- 
actmstic in the object; dignified serves 
to characterize a persons action as 
tending to give dignity: a woman^s 
form is temicxi majestic when it has 
something imposing in it suited to the 
condition of majesty or the most ele¬ 
vated station in society; a monMch 
m entitled awwl in order to describe 
the extent of his empire; a public 
assembly is denominated augttd to be¬ 
speak its high character and its 
weighty influence in the scale of so¬ 
ciety * a reply is termed dignified when 
it upholds the intlividual anci personal 
chMacter of a man as well as his rela¬ 
tive character in the community to 
which he belongs: the former two of 
these terms are associated only with 
grandeur of outward circumstances; 
the last is applicable to men of ail 
stations who have each in his sphere 
a dignUy to maintain which belongs to 
man as an independent moral agent. 

MAGNETIC. See Electkic. 

MAGNIFICENCE, Splendor, 
Pomp. Magnificence^ from magnm^ 
CTeat, and a weak form of fiacere, to 
do, signifies doing largely or on a large 
seme. Splendor, in Latin splendor, 
from spUndere, to shine, signifies bright¬ 
ness of exterior. Pomp, inLatin pompa, 
Greek procei^on, from TckiiTruv, 

to send, signifi^ a sendmg, an escort¬ 


ing, which, of course, was usually sjuen- 
did and gorgeous, because men honor^ 
with an escort were usually deemed 
worthy also of a certain splendor anrf 
ceremony in the accoutrements of the 
escort. 

Magnificence lie^ not only in the num¬ 
ber ami extent of the objects presented, 
hut in their degree of richness as to 
their coloring and quality; splendor is 
but a characteristic of magnificence, at¬ 
tached to such objects as dazzle the 
eye by the quantity of light or the 
beauty and strength of coloring; the 
entertainments of the Eastern mon- 
archs and princes are remarkable for 
their magnificence, from the immense 
number of their attendants, the crowd 
of equipages, the size of their palaces, 
the multitudie of costly uten^, ana 
the profusion of viands which consti¬ 
tute the arrangements for the banquet* 
the entertainments of Europeans pre¬ 
sent much splendor, from the richne^, 
the variety, and the brilliancy of dress, 
of furniture^ and all the apparatus of 
a feast, which the refinements of art 
have brought to perfection. Magnifr 
cence is seldomer unaccompanied with 
splendor than splendor with magnv^ 
cence, since quantity, as well as qual¬ 
ity, is essential to the one; but quality 
more than quantity is an essential to 
the other: a large army drawn up in 
battle array is a magnificent spectacle, 
from the immensity of their numbers 
and the order of their disposition; it 
will in all probability be a splendid 
scene if there be much richness in the 
dresses; the pomp will here consist in 
such large bodies of men acting by 
one impulse and directed by one will, 
hence military pomp; it is the appen- 
d^e of power when displayed to public 
view: on particular occasions a monarch 
seated on his throne, surrounded by his 
courtiers and attended by his guards, is 
said to appear with pomp. 

See also Grandeur. 

MAGNIFICENT. See Superb. 

MAGNITUDE. See Size. 

MAIDEN. See Virgin. 

MAIM. See Mutiiate. 

MAIN. See Cardinal; Chief. 

MAINTAIN. See Assert; Hoia>, 

Sustain; Uphold. 

MAINTENANCE. See Liveli¬ 
hood. 
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MAJESTIC, See MAQisrmiAh, 
MAKE, Form, FrobucEj Ceeatb. 
The idea of mving birth to a thing is 
common to all th€^ terms, which wary 
in the cireumstancc® of the action: to 
make (see Act) is the most general 
and unqualified term; to fortri (set^ 
Form) signifies to give a fmm to a 
thing, that is, to make it after a given 
form; to produce (see Afford) is to 
Dr^ forth into the light, to call into 
^dstence; to create (see Cause) is to 
bring into existence by an absolute 
exercise of power; to make is the sim¬ 
plest action of all, and comprehends a 
simple combination by the smallest 
efforts; to form requires care and at¬ 
tention and greater efforts: to pro¬ 
duce requires time and also labor: 
whatever is-put together so as to be¬ 
come another thing is made; a chair 
or a table is made: whatever is put 
into any distinct form is formed; the 
potter forms the clay into an earthen 
vessel: whatever emanates from a 
thing so as to become a distinct ob¬ 
ject is prod'uced; fire is often produced 
by the violent friction of two piec^ 
of wood writh each other. The process 
of making is always performed by some 
conscious agent, who employs either 
mechanical means or the simple exer¬ 
cise of power: a bird makes its nest; 
man makes various things by the exer¬ 
cise of his understanding and his 
limbs; the Almighty has made every¬ 
thing by His word. The process of 
forming do^ not always require a 
conscious agent* things are formed of 
themselves or they are form^ by the 
active operations of other bodies; 
melted lead, when thrown into water, 
will form itself into various little bodies; 
hard substances are formed in the hu¬ 
man body, which give rise to the 
disease termed the gravel. What is 
produced is oftener produced by the 
process of nature than by any express 
design: the earth produces all kinds of 
y^etables from seed; animals, by a 
similar process, produce their young. 
Create, in this natural sense of the term, 
is employed as the act of an intelligent | 
bdng and that of the Supreme Being 
only; it is the act of making by a simple 
effort of power, wdthout the use of 
materials and without any process. 
Hence it has been extended in its ap- 


jpUeation to the makimg^ of mything 
W an immediate exercise of fx>wer, 
Tiie creatwe f>ower of the human mind 
m a faint imi^ of that Power wbieh 
brought eveiyi:Mng into existence out 
of nothing. 

They are all employed in the moral 
sense and with a similar distinction: 
make is indefinite; we may make a 
thing that Is difficult or easy, rimple 
or complex; we may ‘make a lett^ 
or make a poem; we may make a word 
or make a sentence. To form is the 
work either of intelligence or of cir¬ 
cumstance: education has much to do 
in forming the habits, but nature hm 
more to do in fanning the disp^tion 
and the mind altogether; sentiments 
are frequently formed by young pwple 
before they have sufficient maturity of 
thought and knowledge to justify them 
in coming to any decision. To produce 
is the effect of great mental exertion, 
or it is the natural operation of things: 
no industry could ever jmoduce a poem 
or a work of the imagination, but a 
history or a work of science may be 
produced by the force of mere labor* 
Ail thin^, both in the moral and in- 
tellectum world, are linked together 
upon the same principle of^ cause and 
effect by which one thing is the pro-- 
ducer and the other the thing produced: 
quarrels produce hatred, and kindness 
produces love, as heat produces in¬ 
flammation and fever^ or disease pro-- 
duces death. What is created is not 
made by any natural process, but is 
called into existence by the creating 
power; small matters crecUe jealousies 
in jealous minds. 

MALADY. See Disorder. 

MALEDICTION, Curse, Imrreca- 
OTON, Execration, Anatoema. Mate* 
diction, from Latin male, ill, and dicere^ 
to say, signifies a sajdng iD, that is, de¬ 
claring an evil wish against a person, 
Anglo-Saxon cursian, is the na¬ 
tive Enghsh term corres;^nding to 
malediction. Imprecation, from Latin 
in, in, and precari, to pray, signifies a 
praying down evil upon a person. 
MxecraMon, from the Latin execror, that 
is, e saaris exelvdere, sigmfies the same 
as to excommunicate, with every forps 
of solemn imprecation. Anathema, in 
Greek dpdOspa, sigmfies a setting up, 
hence a devotion, a curse, and thus 
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a puttiBg out of a relipous c»mmumty 
as a penance. 

The fmkdiaim Is the most indefi- 
mte and general tarm^ signifying simply 
ttiie decimation of evil ; a&rse is a solemn 
demmciation of evil: the former is em- 
ployal mostly by men; the latter by 
some superior Ix'ing as well as by men: 
the n^t are species of the cume pro¬ 
nounced only by men. The nuiledio 
Um is causeii by simple anger; the 
is occasioned by some grievoi^ 
offence: men, in the heat of their 
imaiions, will utter maledictions against 
any object that offends them; God pro¬ 
nounced a curse upon Adam and all 
Ms posterity, after the faU. 

The term curse differs in the degree 
of evil pronounced or wished; imprecon 
tiofi and execration always imply some 
positive great evil, and, in fact, as 
much evil as can be conceived by man 
in Ms anger; the anatheTna concerns the 
evil wliich is pronounced according to 
the canon law, by which a man is not 
only put out of the Church, but held 
up as an object of offence. The waZe- 
diction is altogether an unallowed ex¬ 
pression of private resentment; the 
curse was admitted, in some cases, ac¬ 
cording to the Mosaic law; and that, 
as well as the anathema, at one time 
formed a part of the ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline of the Christian Church: the 
imprecation formed a oi the 

heathen ocaremony of reli^on; but the 
mearation is always the inform^ expres- 
mon of the most violent personal anger. 

MALEFACTOR. See CmMiNAL, 

MALE VOLEN T, MAUiciotTS, 
Malignant. ^ These words have ail 
their derivation from malus, bad, that 
is, medemlmt, wishing ill; moMcioics 
(see Malice), having malice; and 
malignant, from malus and gignere, to 
be bom, having an inborn disposition 
that is bad. 

Malwolence has a deep root in the 
heart and is a settled part of the 
cdiaracter; we denominate the person 
mdlmxdent to d^gnate the ruling tem- 
oi his mind: maliciousness may be 
applied as an epithet to particular 
parts of a man's character or conduct; 
one may have a maliaww joy or pleas- 
mre in see^ the distresses of another: 
malignity m not so often employed to 
characterise the person as the thing; 


the malignity of a design is ^imated 
by the degree of mischief wMch was 
intended to be done. 

Malice, Rancor, SpUe, Grudge, Pfcw. 
— Malice, in Latin nialitia, from mcdus, 
bad, sigmfi^ the very essence of bad¬ 
ness lying in the heart; rancor (see 
Hatbeu) is only continu^ hatred; the 
former r^uir^ no external cause to 
provoke it, it is inherent in the mind; 
the latter must be caused by some per¬ 
sonal offence. Malice is properly the 
love of evil for evil's sake, and is, there¬ 
fore, confined to no number or quality 
of objects, and limited by no circum¬ 
stance; rancor depends upon external 
objects for its existence, and is con¬ 
fined to such objects only as are 
liable to cause displeasure or anger; 
malice will impel a man to, do miscMef 
to those who have not injured him and 
are perhaps strangers to him; rancor 
can subsist only between those who 
have had sufficient connection to be 
at variance. 

Spite, from Old French despit, from 
Latin de, down, and a weakened form 
of specere, to look—to look down on, to 
despise—denotes a petty kind of mal^ 
ice, or disposition to offend another in 
trifling matters; it may be in the tem¬ 
per of the person, or it may have its 
source in some external provocation: 
children often show their spite to one 
another. 

Grudge, from Old French groudher, to 
murmur, from an imitative base gru; 
and pique, from pike, denoting the 
prick of a pointed instrument, are em¬ 
ployed for that particular state of. 
rancor crus or spiteful feeling wMch is 
occasioned by personal offences: the 
grudge is that which has long existed; 
the pique is that which is of recent 
date; a person is said to owe another 
a grudge for having done Mm an in¬ 
jury; or he is said to show pique ta 
another who has made Mm an affront. 

MALICIOUS. See Malevolent; 
Satanic. 

MALIGNANT. See Malevolent; 
VlBTJLENT. 

MANAGE- See Concebt; Con¬ 
duct; Wield. 

MANAGEMENT. See Care; 
Economy. 

MANGLE. See Mutilate. 

MANIA. See Derangement. 
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MAHLrY, Mahfixl. Matdy, or like 
a man, is opposed to juvenile, and of 
a>urse applied properly to youths; but 
fnanfidy or full of manhood^ is opposed 
to Geminate and is applicable more 
prof^ly to grown persons: a pre¬ 
mature manliness in young persons is 
hardly l^s unseemly than a want of 
Tnanftdness in one who is called upon 
to display his courage. 

MANNER, See Aib; Custom; 
Wat. 

MANNERS, Moielals. Manners 
concern the minor forms of acting with 
others and toward others; morals in¬ 
clude the important duties of life: 
manners have therefore been denomi¬ 
nated minor morals. By attention 
to good manners we render ourselves 
good companions; by an observance 
of good morals we become good mem¬ 
bers of society: in the former instance 
we gain the good-will of others, in the 
latter their esteem. The manners of a 
child are of more or less importance, 
according to his station in life; his 
morals cannot be attended to too early, 
let ids station be what it may. 

See also Etiquette. 

MANOEUVRING. See Tactiics. 

MARGIN. See Bobuek. 

MARINE. See Maritime. 

MARINER. See Seamai^t. 

MARITIME, Marine, Navau, 
Nauticaij. Maritime and marine, 
from the Latin mare, sea, cognate 
with English mere, signifies belonging 
to the sea: navcdy from navisy a ship, 
signifies belonging to a ship; and nau- 
Mealy from natUa, a sailor, signifies be- 
lon^ng to a sailor or to navigation. 
Countries and places are denominated 
rnaritime from their proximity to the 
sea or their meat intercourse by sea; 
hence England is called the most mari^ 
Ume nation in Europe, Marine is a 
technical term, employed by persons in 
office, to denote that which is officially 
transacted with regard to the sea in 
distinction from what passes on land; 
hence- we speak of the marines as a 
^edes of soldiers acting by sea, as con¬ 
trasted with the mariMme ^ciety: or 
of marine stores. Naval is another 
term of art as opposed to military, 
and used in regard to the arrange¬ 
ments of government or commerce; 
hence we speak of naval aftairs, naval 


officers, naml tactics, and the like. 
Nauiiccd is a scientific term cx>n- 
nected with the science of naviga¬ 
tion or the management of vewels: 
hence we talk of nautical instruction, 
of nautiad calculations. The marUime 
laws of England are essential for the 
preservation of the naval power wMdb 
it has so justly acquired. The marme 
of England is one of its glories. The 
nemd administration is one of the mc^ 
important branch^ of our govern¬ 
ment in the time of war. Nautiad 
tables and a nautical almanac have 
been expre^iy formed for the benefit 
of all who apply themselves to nautical 
subjects. 

MARK, Print, Impression, Stamp. 
Mark comes from Anglo-Saxon mearc, 
possibly allied to mearc, signifying a 
boundary or limit, though this seems to 
be a different word. Print and impres- 
stony both from the Latin premerey to 
press, signify the visible effect pro¬ 
duced by printing or pre^ng. Stamp 
signifies the effect produced by stamp¬ 
ing, from Anglo-Saxon stempan, to 
stamp on with the feet. 

The word mark is the most general 
in sense: whatever alters the external 
face of an object is a mark; a print is 
some specific mark, or a figure drawn 
upon the surface of an object; an im^ 
pression is the mark pressed either 
upon or into a body; a stamp is the 
mark that is stamped in or upon the 
body. The mark is confined to no 
size, shape, or form; the pmnl is a 
mark that repr^ents an object: the 
mark may consist of a spot, a line, a 
stain, or a smear; but a print describes 
a given obje^, as a bouse, a man, etc. 
A mark is eitfier a protuberance or a 
depression; an impression is always a 
sinking in of the object: a hillock or 
a hole are both marks; but the latter 
is prop^ly the impression: the stamp 
is an impression made in a specific 
manner and for a specific object, as 
the stamp of a seal on wax. The mark 
is occasioned by eveiy ^rt of action, 
gentle or violent, artificial or natural; 
by the voluntary act of a person, or 
the unconscious act of inanimate 
bodies, by means of compression or 
friction, by a touch or a blow, and the 
like: all the others are occasioned by 
one or more of these modes. The prinl 
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is mcBmoned hj arti^cial means of com- 
prewioii, m wnm the pri'wi of letters 
or picturw is made on paper; or by 
accidental and natural compression, 
as when the pHni of the hand is made 
on the w^all, or the nn«i of the fcx>t is 
made on the groima. The 
is made by means more or \em violent, 
as when an impremim is made ij|>on 
wood by the axe or hammer; or by 
and natural means, as by the 
oripping of water on stone. _^The 
Mamp m made by ^ means of direct 
panwiire with an artificial instniment. 

Mark is of such universal applica¬ 
tion that it is eonfinetl to no objects 
whatever, either in the natural or 
moral world; print is mostly applied 
to material objects, the face of which 
undergo<B a lasting change, as the priitt- 
on paper or wood.; impression 
is more commonly applied to such 
natural objects as are particxilariy 
solid; stamp is generally applied to 
pap^ or still softer and more yielding 
txKiies. Impression and stamp have 
both a moral application: events or 
speeches make an impression on the 
mind; things hesx a certain stamp 
which bespeaks their origin. Where 
the passions have obtainea an ascen¬ 
dency, the occasional good impressions 
which are produced by rehmous ob¬ 
servances but too frequently die away; 
the Christian religion carries with it¬ 
self the stamp of truth. 

Mark, Note, Symptom, Token, 

Indication.—Mark (see above). Sign, 
in L^tin signum, signifies the thing that 
points out, Syfnptom, in Latin symp- 
toma, Greek a{p7rTts>pa, from TriTrreiv, 
to fall out in accordance, signifies what 
presents itself to confirm one’s opinion. 
Token (see Betoken). Indication, in 
Latin i^icatio, from indicare, to point 
ouL signifies the thing which points out. 

The idea of an external object which 
serves to direct the observer is com¬ 


mon to all these terms; the difference 
consists in the objects that are em¬ 
ployed. Anything may serve as a 
mark, a stroke, a dot, a stick set up, 
and the like; it serves simply to guide 
the senses; the sign is something more 
complex; it consists of a figure or 
representation of ^me object, as the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, or the signs 
which are affixed to houses of enter- 


' tertainment, or to shops. Marks are 
arbitrary; every one chooses his mark 
at pleasure: signs have commonly a 
i connection with the object that is to 
be observed: a house, a tree, a letter, 
or any external object may be chosen 
as a mark: but a tobacconist chooses 
the sign of a redman; the innkeeper 
choost^s the head of the reigning prince. 
Marks serve in general simply to aid 
the memory in distin^ishing the situa¬ 
tion of objects or the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of persons or things, as 
the marks which are set up in a garden 
to distinguish the ground that is oc¬ 
cupied; they may, therefore, be pri¬ 
vate and known only to the individ¬ 
ual that makes them, as the private 
marks by which a tradesman distin¬ 
guishes his prices: they may likewise 
be changeable and fluctuating, accord¬ 
ing to the humor and convenience of 
the maker, as the private marks which 
are employed by the military on guard. 
Signs, on the contrary, serve to direct 
the understanding; they have ieither 
a natural or an artifici^ resemblance 
to the object to be represented; they 
are consequently chosen, not oy the 
will of one, but by the universal con¬ 
sent of a body; they are not chosen 
for the moment, but for a permanency, 
as in the case of language, either oral 
or written, in the case of the zodiacal 
signs, or the signs of the cross, the 
algebraical signs, and the like. It is 
clear, therefore, that many objects 
may be both a mark and a sign, ac¬ 
cording to the above illustration: the 
cross which is employed in books, by 
way of reference to notes, is a mark 
only, because it serves merely to guide 
the eye or assist the memory; but the 
figure of the cross, when employed in 
reference to the cross of our Saviour, is 
a sign, inasmuch as it conveys a dis¬ 
tinct idea of something else to the mind; 
so likewise little strokes over letters, or 
even letters themselves, may merely be 
marks, while they point out only a dif¬ 
ference between this or that letter, 
this or that objectj but this same stroke 
becomes a sign^ if, as in the first de¬ 
clension of Latin nouns, it is a sign of 
the ablative case; and a single letter af¬ 
fixed to different parcels is merely a 
mark so long as it simply serves this 
purpose; but the same letter, or suppose 
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it were a word, is a sign when it is used 
ds a sign, A mark may be something 
accidental, and mean nothing; but 
a sign is that to which a meaning is ai- 
"ways given: there may be marks on 
a wall occasioned by the elements or 
otherwise, but a sign is always the sign 
of something: a tnark, if it consist of a 
sensible object, is only visible, but 
signs may be the object of hearing, 
smell, or any other sense: many 
things, therefore, may be signs which 
are not marks; when words are spoken 
and not written they are signs and 
not marks; and in Hke manner, the 
cross made on the forehead of a child 
in baptism is a sign, but not a mark. 

When mark and sign are both taken 
to denote something by which one 
forms a judgment, the former serves 
either to denote that which has been 
or which is, the latter to designate that 
which is or will be, as persons bear the 
marks of age, or the marks of violence; 
or we ma> judge by the marks of a per¬ 
son's foot that some one has been walk¬ 
ing in a particular place; hoarseness is 
a sign that a person has a cold; when 
mariners meet with certain birds at 
sea, they consider them as a sign that 
land is near at hand* 

So likewise in application to moral 
objects or matters of a purely intel¬ 
lectual nature; as a mark of honor, or 
a mark of distinction; an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace. 

So likewise in application to objects 
which serve as characteristics of the j 
person, the mark illustrates the spring 
of the action j the sign shows the 
state of the mind or sentiments; it is 
a mark of folly or weakness in a man 
to yield himself implicitly to the guid¬ 
ance of an interested friend; tears are 
not always a sign of repentance. 

Note is rather a sign than a mark; 
but it is properly the sign which con- 
TOts of marks, as a note of admira¬ 
tion (!); or, in the moral sense, the sign 
by which the object is known; as per¬ 
sons of note, that is, which have a 
note upon them, or that by which they 
are known. 

Symptom is rather a mark than a 
sign; it explains the cause or origin of 
complaints by the appearances they 
assume, and is employed as a technic^ 


term only in the science of medicine: 
as a foaming at the mouth and an ab¬ 
horrence of drink are sympiams of 
canine madness; motion and respira¬ 
tion are signs of life; but it may like¬ 
wise be used figuratively in applica¬ 
tion to moral objects. 

I Token is a species of mark in the 
moral sense, indicaticm a species of 
sign: a mark shows what is, a token 
serves to keep in mind what has been: 
a gift to a friend is a mark of one's 
affection and esteem: if it be perma¬ 
nent in its nature it becomes a token; 
friends who are in close intercourse 
have perpetual opportuniti^ of show¬ 
ing each other marks of their regard 
by reciprocal acts of courtesy and 
kindness; when they separate for any 
length of time they commonly leave 
some token of their tender sentiments 
in each other's hands, as a pledge of 
what shall be as well as an evidence 
of what has been. 

Sign, as it respects indication, is said 
in abstract and general propositions: 
indication itself is employed only for 
the sign given by any individual; it 
bespeaks the act of the persons: but 
the sign is only the face or appearance 
of the thing. When a man does not 
live consistently with the profession 
which he holds, it is a sign that his 
religion is built on a wrong foundation; 
parents are gratified when they ob¬ 
serve the slightest indications of genius 
or goodness in their children. 

Mark, Trace, Vestige, Footstep, Track, 
—^The word mark has already been 
considered at large in the preceding 
article, but it will admit of further 
illustration when taken in the sense 
of that which is visible, and serves to 
show the existing state of thin^; 
Tnark is here, as before, the most gen¬ 
eral and unqualified term; the other 
terms varying in the circumstances 
or manner of the mark. Trace, Middle 
French tracer, to follow, comes ulti¬ 
mately from Latin trahere, to drag. 
Vestige, in Latin vestigium, signifies, 
literally, a print of the foot. Footstep 
is taken for the place in which the 
foot has stepped, or the mark made 
by that step. Track, French trac, a 
beaten way, comes from a Teutonic 
verb meaning to scrape or shove. 

The mark is said of a fresh and im- 
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mterrapted Hue: the fni« is said of 
that wkich m broken by time; a ear- 
ri^e in driving along me mml leaves 
wmrks of the wh«^ls, but in a short 
time all of its having \mm there 

will be Imt: a nmrk is prwhietnl by the 
action of oodles on one another in 
eveiy pebble form; the spilling of a 
liquid may leave a wmrk on the door; 

blow of a stink ieavm a mirk on 
the l»dy : bnt the trcMX is a mark pro- 
diic^ only by bcxlies making a pre^ess 
m‘ proceeding in a continued course: 
the ship that cuts the waves and the 
bind that cuts the air leave no trace 
of their eourse behind; so men pass 
their 11 vw, and after death leave no 
traces that they ever wf^re. The vestige 
is a species of mark or /race caused by 
the feet of men, or, which is the same 
thing, by the works of active’ industry; 
as the vestige of buildings: there ^are 
tfmm of the Roman roads still visible 
in England; there are many vestiges of 
Roman temples in Italy. 

In an extended and moral applica¬ 
tion they are similarly distinguished. 
The mark serves to denote as well that 
which is as that which has been; as 
marks of desolation, or marks of an- 
tiqmty: truce and tmiige show the re¬ 
mains of something that has been; the 
formic in reference to matters of in- 
tefi^tiial research generally, the latter 
in reference to that which has been built 
up or pulled down, as th^e are traces 
of a universal affinity in all known 
languages; there are vestiges of ancient 
customs in diderent parts of England, 

Footstep is employed only for the 
^eps of an individual: the track is made 
by the steps of many; it is the line 
which has been beaten out or made by 
stamping: the footstep is now common¬ 
ly and properly employed only for 
mon and brut^; but the track jb ap¬ 
plied to inanimate objects, as the wheel 
of a carriage. When Cacus took away 
the oxen of Hercul^, he dragged them 
backward that they mi^t not be 
tmmd by their footsteps: a track oi 
blood from the body of a murdered 
man may i^metim^ lead to the detec¬ 
tion of Ae murderer. 

In the metaphorical application they 
do not signify a mark, but a course m 
conduct; the former implies one^s 
moral feelings or mode of dealing; the 


Latter one’s mechanical and habitual 
manner of acting: the former is the 
consequence of having the prin- 

cipit^s; the latter proceeds from imita¬ 
tion or constant Fefx)tition. A good 
son will walk in the footsiepn of a goocl 
father. In the management oi busi¬ 
ness, it is rarely wise in a young man 
to Iciave the track w’hich has b^n 
marked out for him by his superiors in 
age and experience. 

Mark, Badge, Stigma.—Mark is stiU 
the general and the two others specific 
terms; they are employed for what¬ 
ever serv^ to characterize persons ex¬ 
ternally, or betoken any part either 
of their character or circumstances: 
mark is employed either in a good, 
bad, or indinerent sense; badge in an 
indifferent one; stigma in a b^ sense: 
a thing may either be a rnark of honor, 
of disgrace, or of simple distinction; 
a badge is a mark simply of distinction; 
the stigma is a mark of disgrace. The 
tnark is that which is conferred upon 
a person for his merits, as medals, 
stars, and ribbons are bestowed by 
princes upon meritorious officers and 
soldiers; or the mark attaches to a 
person, or is affixed to him, in conse¬ 
quence of his demerits; as a low situa^ 
tion in his class is a mark of disgrace 
to a schoto; or a fooFs cap is a mark 
of ignominy affixed to idlers and 
dunces; or a brand in the forehead is 
a mark of ignominy for criminals: the 
badge is that which is voluntarily as¬ 
sumed by one’s ^If according to estab¬ 
lished custom; it consists of dress by 
which the office, station, and even re¬ 
ligion of a particular community is dis¬ 
tinguished: as the gown and wig are 
the badge of the legal profession; the 
gown and surplice that of clerical men: 
the uniform of charity children is the 
badge of their condition; the peculiar 
habit of the Quakers, or the Friends, 
is the badge of their religion: the stigma 
consists not so much of what is openly 
imposed upon a person as what falls 
upon him in the judgment of others; 
it is the black mark which is set upon 
a person by the public, and is conse¬ 
quently the strongest of all marks, and 
one which every one most dreads and 
every good man seeks least to deserve. 

Mark, Btdt. —^The word mevrk has thm 
additioxial meaning in common with 
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the woiti h%My that it impKes an object 
aimed at: the mark is literally a mark 
that is said to be shot at by the marks-- 
man with a gun or a bow. 

It is also metaphorically employed 
for the man who by his peculiar char¬ 
acteristics makes himself the object of 
notice: he is the mark at which every 
one's looks and thoughts are directed: 
the bidi. derived through French from 
an Old iiow German word meaning to 
beat, allied to English beai, is a species 
of mark in this metaphoric^ sense; but 
the former calls forth only general 
observation, the latter provokes the 
laughter and jokes of every one. Who¬ 
ever renders himself conspicuous by 
his eccentricities, either in his opinions 
or his actions, must not complain if he 
become a mark for the derision of the 
public: it is a man’s misfortime rather 
than his fault if he become the butt 
of a company who are rude and unfeel¬ 
ing enough to draw their pleasures from 
another’s pain. 

Mark, Note, Notice,—Mark is here 
taken in the inteilectual sense, fixing 
as it were a fnark upon a thing so as 
to keep it in mind, which is in fact to 
fiix one’s attention upon it in such a 
maimer as to be able to distinguish it 
by its characteristic qualities: to mark 
is therefore altogether an intellectual 
act: to note has the same end as that 
of marking^ namely, to aid the mem¬ 
ory, but one notes a thing by making 
a written note of it; this is therefore 
a mechanical act: to notice, on the 
other hand, from ncMtia, knowledge, 
is a" conscious operation, signif3?ing to 
bring to one’s knowledge, perception, 
or understanding by the use of our 
senses. We mark and note that which 
particularly interests us: the former 
is that which serves a present purpose; 
noti(^ that which may be of use in 
future. The impatient lover marks the 
hours until the time arrives for meet¬ 
ing his mistre^: travellers note what¬ 
ever strikes them of importance to be 
remembered when they return home: 
notice, which is a species of noting in 
smaE matters, may serve either for the 
pr^ent or the future; we may notice 
things merely by way of amusement, 
as a child will notice the actions of 
animals; or we may notice a thing for 
the sake of bearing it in mind, as a 


person notices a particular road when 
he wish^ to leturn by the same way. 

See ako Show. 

MARKSMAN, See Shabpshooter. 

MARRIAGE, Wedding, Nuptials. 
Marriage, from to marry, denotes the 
act of marrying; wedding and nuptials 
denote the ceremony of being married. 
To marry is based on Latin 7 }mrUiis, 
from a root found also in 
mf3ring a man, and means to be joinm 
to a male; hence marriage compre¬ 
hends the act of choosing and being 
l^ally bound to a man or a woman; 
w&iding, from wd, and the Anglo- 
Saxon weddian, to promise or betroth, 
implies the ceremony of marrying, in¬ 
asmuch as it is binding upon the 
parties. Nuptials comes ultimately 
from nupta, participle of the Latin 
nubere, to veil, because the Roman 
ladies were veiled at the time of menr- 
riage: hence it has been put for the 
whole ceremony itself. Marriage is an 
institution which, by those who have 
been blessed with the light of Divine 
Revelation, has always b^n considered 
as sacred: with some persons, particu¬ 
larly among the lower orders of society, 
the day of their wedding is convert^ 
into a day of riot and intemperance: 
among the Roman Catholics in Eng¬ 
land it has been the practice to have 
their nuptials solemnized by a priest 
of their own persuasion as well as by 
the Protestant clergyman. 

It is customaiw among many Italians 
in the United States to have a civil 
marriage first and a religious one later, 
the couple living apart in the interval. 

Marriage, Matrimony, Wedlock .— 
Marriage is oftener an act than a state: 
moJtrmwny and wedlock both describe 
states. 

Marriage is taken in the sense of an 
act when we speak of the laws of mar¬ 
riage, the day of one’s marriage, the 
congratulations upon one’s marriage, 
a happy or unhappy marriage, the 
fruits of one’s marriage, and the like; 
it is taken in the sense of a state when 
we speak of the pleasures or pains of 
rnarriage; but in this latter case 
moirirnony, which signifies a married 
life abstractedly from aU agents or 
acting persons, is preferable; so like¬ 
wise, to think of mcdrimony, and to 
enter into the holy state of mairirmny. 
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mre exprt^ons founded! upon the aiR- 
nicfieation of the term. Am wmirinmnif 
m derived from maiWy a mother, be- 
cmjtm wmrried women M^e in general 
mothers, it has particular reference 
to the domestie state of the two parties; 
broils are but too frequently the fruits 
fmdriffum^^ yet there are few eases 
in wMch they might not be obviated 
by the gc^ mnx: of those who are 
eng^cd in them. Hasty marriages 
mimot be expected to produce happi- 
nMs; young prople who are eager for 
wUriiftoni/ before they are fully aware 
it;S confluences will purchase their 
experience at the expense of their 
p»ce. IFecilocA is the Old English 
word for matrimony^ and is in con¬ 
sequence admitted in law, when one 
speaks of children bom in wedlock; 
conformably to its derivation, it has a 
reference to the bond of union which 
follows the marriage: hence one speaks 
of living happily in a state of imUock, 
of being joined in holy wedlock. 

MAKTIAL, Warfare, Warlike, 
Military, Soldier-like. Martial, 
from Mars, the god of war, is the 
Latin term for belonging to war: 
warlike signifies, literally, like war (Old 
French tccrre, Modem French 
from Old High German werra, broil, 
confusion, allied to English worse). In 
j^oae th^e terms approach so near to 
each other that they may be easily ad¬ 
mitted to supply each other^s place; but 
custom, the lawgiver of language, has 
assigned an office to each that makes it 
not altogether indifferent how they are 
used. Warfare, from zcarand the Anglo- 
Saxon verb faran, modem fare, to go, 
means an expedition of war* hence is 
the carrying on of war, either by land or 
sea or both. It is also improperly ap¬ 
plied to strife between political and 
other factions. Martial is both a tech¬ 
nical and a more oomprehendve term 
than warlike; on the other hand, war^ 
designates the temper of the indi¬ 
vidual more than martial: we speak 
of martial array, martial preparations, 
nmiiol law, a court martial; but of a 
warlike nation, meaning a nation which 
is fond of war; a warlike spirit or tem¬ 
per, also a warlike appearance, inasmuch 
as the temper is visible in the air and 
carriage of a man. Military, from miles, 
signifies belonging to a tidier, and 


mMier-Hke, like a »>ldier {seMur being 
derived from Late Latin soMum, pay, 
from mlidus, originally an adjective 
meaning hard; then “hard cash’^ or 
money, and signifying originally one 
who fights for money). Military, in 
comparison with martial, is a term of 
particular import, martial having al¬ 
ways a reference to war in general: 
ana military to the proceedings con¬ 
sequent upon that: hence we speak of 
miliiary in distinction from naval, as 
military expeditions, military move¬ 
ments, and the like; but in character¬ 
izing the men we should say that they 
had a martial appearance; but of a 
particular place that it had a miliiary 
appearance, if there were many sol¬ 
diers. Military, compared with sol¬ 
dierlike, is used for the body, and the 
latter for the individual. The whole 
army is termed the military: the con¬ 
duct of an individual is soldier-like 
or otherwise. 

MARVEL. See Wonder. 

MASK. See Cloak. 

MASSACRE. See Carnage. 

MASSAGE. See Press. 

MASSIVE. See Bulky. 

MASTER. See Possessor. 

MATCH. See Tally. 

MATERIAL. See Corporal; Tan¬ 
gible. 

MATRIMONY. See Marriage. 

MATTER, Materials, Subject. 
Matter and materials are both derived 
from the same source, namely, the 
Latin materia, stuff for building. Sub¬ 
ject, in Latin suhjectum, participle of 
sutdcere, to lie under, signifies the thing 
lying under and forming the founda¬ 
tion. 

Matter, in the physical application, is 
taken for all that composes the sensible 
world, in distinction from that which is 
spiritual or discernible only by the 
thinking faculty; hence matter is al¬ 
ways opposed to mind. In regard to 
rnnleriais, it is taken in an indivisible 
as well as a general sense; the whole 
universe is said to be composed of 
matter, though not of materials: on the 
other hand, molerials consist of those 
particular parts of mailer which serve 
for the artificial production of objects; 
and maMer is said of those things which 
are the natural parts of the universe: 
a house, a table, and a chair consiat 
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of maierudsy because they are works 
of art ; but a plant, a tree, an animal 
body, consist of matter, because they 
are the productions of nature. 

The distinction of th^e terms in 
their moral application is very similar; 
the matter wMch composes a moral dis¬ 
course is what emanates from the 
author: but the materials are those 
with which one is furnished^ by others. 
The style of ^me writers is so indif¬ 
ferent that it dis^aces the matier 
by the manner; periodical writers are 
furnished with materials for their 
productions by the daily occurrences 
in the political and moral world. 
Writers of dictionaries endeavor to 
compress as much matter as possible 
into a small space; they draw their 
materuds from every other writer. 

Matter seems to bear the same rela^ 
tion to subject as the whole does to 
any particular part: the subject is the 
groundwork of the matter; the matter is 
that which derives from the subject: 
the matter is that which we get by the 
force of invention; the subject is that 
which offers itself to notice: many per¬ 
sons may, therefore, have a subject who 
have no matter, that is, nothing in their 
own minds which they can offer by 
way of illustrating this subject: but it 
is not possible to have matter without 
a subject; hence the word matter is 
taken for the substance and for that 
which is substantial; the subject is 
taken for that which engages the at¬ 
tention: we speak of a sT^ject of con¬ 
versation and matter for deliberation; 
a subject of inquiry, a matter of curiosity. 
Nations in a barbarous state afford 
but little matter worthy to be recorded 
in history; people who live a secluded 
life and in a contracted sphere have 
but few subjects to occupy their atten¬ 
tion. 

MATURE. See Ripe. 

MAXIM, Precept, Rule, Law. 
Maxim (see Axiom) is a moral truth 
that carries its own weight with itself. 
Precept (see CoMMANn), rule (see 
Guide), and law (see Lawful), sig¬ 
nifying the thing laid down, all borrow 
their weight from some external cir¬ 
cumstance: the precept derives its au¬ 
thority from the individual delivering 
it; in this manner the precepts of our 
Saviour have a weight which gives 


them a decided superiority nver every¬ 
thing else: the rtde acguir^ a worflh 
from its fitness for guiding us in our 
proceeding: the which is a species 
of rule, derives its weight from the sanc¬ 
tion of power. Maocims are often pre- 
cepts, inasmuch as they are communi¬ 
cated to us by our parents; they are 
rules, inasmuch as they serve as a rule 
for our conduct; they are lams, inas¬ 
much as they have the sanction of con¬ 
science. We resp^t the maxims of 
antiquity as containing the essence <rf 
human wisdom; we reverence the pre¬ 
cepts of religion as the foundation of all 
happiness; we regard the rides of pru¬ 
dence as preserving us from errors and 
misfortunes; we respect the laws as 
they are the support of civil society. 

MAY. See Can. 

MAZE. See Labyrinth. 

MEAGRE. See Lean. 

MEAN, Pitiful, Sordid. For the 
derivation of these words see Low, for 
mean; Pity for pitiful; and Barb for 
sordid. The moral application of these 
terms to the characters of men, in their 
transactions with one another, is what 
constitutes their common signification. 
Whatever a man does in common with 
those below him is mean; it evinces a 
temper that is prone to sink rather than 
to rise in the scale of society: whatever 
makes him an object of pity, and con¬ 
sequently of contempt for his de¬ 
graded character, makes him pitiful: 
whatever makes him grovel and crawl, 
intent on low, vile aims, is sordid, 
from the Latin sordes, dirty. Mean/- 
ness is in many cases only relatively 
bad as it respects the disposal of our 
property: for instance, what is mean¬ 
ness in one might be generosity or 
prudence in another: the due estimate 
of circumstances is allowable in aU, 
but it is meanness for any one to at¬ 
tempt to save, at the expense of others, 
that which he can conveniently afford 
either to give or pay: hence an undue 
spirit of seeking gain or advantage for 
one's self to the detriment of othere 
is denominated a mean temper: it is 
mean for a gentleman to do that for 
hi m self which according to his cir¬ 
cumstances he might get another to do 
for him. Pitifulness goes farther than 
meanness: it is not merely that which 
degrades, but unmans the person; it is 
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that wMeli is m wall m kw: when 

tbe f^r erf evil or ibe love erf 
prompts a maa to sacrifice his char- 
meter aad forfeit his veracity he be- 
Irmly miifid: Blltil in Tom 
JomM m the caarsicter whom all pro- 
BOttiice to be piiifid, Sm'dldnem is po- 
ealiarly applieaob to oner’s love of 
pEin; aithoii^h of a more corrupt, yet 
it is mot of m clep:nwling a nature as 
the former two: the stmild mam does 
mot d«il im Iriflwi like the mean man; 
«id hm nothing so low and weak in 
him m the piiifid man. A continual 
habit of getting money will engender 
a $0tdid love of it in the human 
mind; but nothing short of a degraded 
character leads a man to be mtifuL, 
We dislike a mean man: we hold a 
pUiful man in profound contempt: 
we hate a mrdld man. Meanness de¬ 
scends to that which is insignificant 
and worthier: jM%f%dness ainks into 
that which is despicable: mrd^ness con¬ 
taminates the mind with what is foul. 

See also Base; Common; Design; 
Low, 

MEAN, Medium. Mean, as he^e 
used, is but a contraction of medium, 
which signifies in Latin the middle 
path. The term mean is used ab- 
lairactedly in all spwulative mattens: 
there is a mmn in opinions between the 
two extreme: this mean is doubti^ 
the point nearest to truth. Medmm is 
aoaployed in practical matters; comr 
putations are often erroneous from be- 
mg too high or too low; the medium is 
in this ease the one most to be preferred. 
The moralist will always recommend 
the mean in all opinions that widely 
differ from each other: our passions 
always recommend to us some ex¬ 
travagant conduct either of insolent 
resistance or mean compliance; but 
discretion recommends the medium or 
middle course in such matters. 

MEANING. See Signimcahok. 

MEANS. See Way. 

MECHANIC. See Abtist. 

MEDDLE. See Intebmeddle, un¬ 
der Intebcedb. 

MEDDLESOBrfE. See Pbagmate- 

CAI*. 

MEDIATE. See Abbitbatb; In- 

TBECBDB. 

MEDIOCRITY. See Modbbation. 

MEDITATE. See Gontemflatb. 


MEDIUM. S«» Mean. 

MEDLEY. S^jDiffebjenct; Mixt- 
ueb. 

MGBEK. See Soft. 

MEET. See Fit. 

MEETING, Intebview. Meeting, 
from to meet, is the act of rmeting or 
coming into the company of any one: 
interview, compounded of inter, be¬ 
tween, and view, to view, is a personal 
view of each other. A rmeting is an 
ordinary concern, and its purpose fa¬ 
miliar; rmeiings are daily taking place 
between friends: an irderm&m is ex¬ 
traordinary and formal; its object 
is commonly busing; an intermew 
sometime tak^ place between princes 
or commanders of armi^. 

See also Assembly. 

MELANCHOLIC. Hypochon¬ 
driacal. 

MELANCHOLY* See Dejection; 
Splenetic. 

MELODY, Harmony, Accordance. 
Melody, from Greek fjuk^Sia, from 
Greek /rfXoc, a song, and a song, 
signifies something intended to be sung. 
Harmony, in Latin harmonia,^ Gre^ 
apyovia, concord, from apyog, a loining, 
signifies the agreement of sounds. Ao 
cordance denotes the act or state of ao 
cording (see Agree)- 

Melody signifies any measured or 
modulate iK>unds measured after the 
manner of verse into distinct members 
or parts; harmony signifies the suiting 
or adapting different modulated sounds 
to one mother; melody is therefore to 
I harmony as a part to the whole: we 
must first produce melody by the rules 
of art; the harmony which follows 
must be regulated by the ear: there 
may be melody without harmony, but 
there cannot be harmony without 
melody: we speak of simple melody 
where the modes of music are not veiy 
much diversified; but we cannot speak: 
of harmony unless there be a variety 
of notes to fall in with one another. A 
voice is melodious, inasmuch as it is 
capable of producing a r^ularly modu¬ 
lated note; it is harmonious, inasmuch 
as it strikes asgeeably on the ear and 
produces no mscordant sounds. The 
song of a bird is melodious or has melody 
in it, inasmuch as there is a combina¬ 
tion of soimds in it which are admitted 
to be r^ular, and consequently agrees 
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able to the mimcal ear; there is Aar- 
mm^ in a concert of voic^ and instru¬ 
ments, Accordance is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, the property on which both melody 
ana fmrnmiy are founded; for the whole 
of music depemds on an acwrdance of 
®3unds. The same distinction marks 
accordance and harmony in the moral 
application- There may be occasional 
mcordance of opinion or feeling; but 
hmmxmy is an entire accordance in 
every point. 

Limb- Mentiimr is the 
Latin term, from wmArwm, and limb 
correspondii^ native English term 
from a root mgoifying a joint. 

_ Member is a general term applied 
either to the animal body or to other 
bodies, as a member of a family^ or a 
memAer of a (x>mmiinity: limb is ap¬ 
plicable to animal bodies; ZfmA is there¬ 
fore a species of mernber; for every lind) 
is a wemAer, but every member is not a 
limb. The memnhere of the body com¬ 
prehend every part which is capable 
of ]^forming a distinct office; but 
iheliTnbs are those jointed members that 
are distinguished from the head and 
the body: the nc^e and the eyes are 
members, but not limbs; the arms and 
are properly denominated limbs. 

MEMOIRS. See Anecdotes. 

MEMORABLE. See Signal. 

MEMORIAL. See Monument. 

MEMORY, Remembkance, Recoit- 
LEcnoN, Reminiscence. The same 
root, in Latin memor, mindful, meminij 
I remember, etc., is found in three of 
these words—mernoT^j remember, and 
remimscence. Me, in remember and 
reminiscence, si^tufies again —^to call to 
mind again being ihe meaning of the 
words. RecolUction, from re and collect 
(Latin con and l^ere, to bring to¬ 
gether), signifies to bring together in 
the mind again. 

Memory is the power of recaJling 
images once made on the mind; re¬ 
membrance, recollection, and reminis¬ 
cence are operations or exertions of this 
power which vary in their mode. The 
Tnemory is a power which exerts itself 
rither independently of the will or 
in confonmty with the will; but all 
the other terms express the acts of 
conscious agents, and consequently 
are more or less connected with the 
will. In dreams the wtemory exerts it- 


' seif, but we do not say that we have 
any rerrmrbrance or recoUedion of ob¬ 
jects. Remembrance is the exerci^ of 
memory in a conscious agent; it may 
be the effect of repetition or habit, m 
in the case of a child who remmbers hia 
lesson after having learned it several 
times; or of a horse who remembers the 
road which he has been continuaEy 
passing; or it may be the effect of 
a^ociation and circumstances, by 
which images are casually brot^t 
back to the mind, as happens to in¬ 
telligent fc^ngs continu^y as they 
exercise their thinking faculti^. In 
these cases remembrance is an involun¬ 
tary act; for things letum to the mind 
before one is aware of it, as in the case 
of one who hears a particular name 
and remembers that he has to call on 
a per»5n of the same name; or of one 
who, on seeing a particular tree, 
members all the circumstances of his 
youth which were connected with a 
similar tree. Remembrance is, however, 
likewise a voluntary act, and the con¬ 
sequence of a direct determination, as 
in the case of a child who strives to 
remember what it has been told by its 
parent, or of a friend who remembers 
the hour of meeting another friend in 
consequence of the interest which it 
has excited in his mind; experience 
teaches us, indeed, that scarcely any¬ 
thing in ordinary cases is more imder 
the subservimce of the will than the 
memory; for it is now become almost a 
maxim to say that one may remember 
whatever one wishes. 

The power of memory, and the sim¬ 
ple exercise of that power in the act 
remembering, are ix)ssessed in com¬ 
mon, though in different d^rees, by 
man and animal; but recoUedion and 
reminiscence are exercise of the mem¬ 
ory that are connected with the higher 
faculties of man, his judgment and 
understanding. To remember is to 
call to mind that which has once been 
presented to the mind; but to recoUed 
is to remember afre^, to remember what 
has been remembered before, to recall 
with an effort what may have been 
forgotten. Remembrance busies itself 
with objects that are at hand; recol- 
ledion cemm us back to distant peri¬ 
ods: simple remembrance is engag^ in 
things that have but just left the mind^ 
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wMcE axe more or easily recalle^i, 
aad ifi«re m lew MtMullj tvpre- 
sented; but mmUeetmn trif« to ri'- 
trace tba faial imagea of things that 
have t«saa m long iinthoiight of m to 
be alm-cwt c:*>litemt€d, from the tmm- 
€rg. In this manner we are aoid to 
mmemMr in one haif-hour what was 
told m in the prect^fling half-hour, or 
to reMcmfecr wh&t ps-wses from one day 
to Miother; but we reeoUeH the inci- 
dmtM €i childhood; we recnlkd. ivhat 
h^lMsned in our native place after 
miyay absence from it. Eemem-- 

brmrwe m that homely, every-day exar¬ 
ch ol the memory which renders it of 
eMential service in the acquirement of 
knowledge or in the performance of 
one’s duties; recollection is that exalted 
exerew of the memory which affords 
tis the purest of enjoyments and ^rves 
the noolast of purposes; the reeoUec- 
tim of ^ the minute incidents of child¬ 
hood is a more sincere pleasure than 
any which the present moment can 
aJfford. 

Reminiscence is altogether an ab¬ 
stract exercise of the memory^ which is 
employed on purely intellectual ideas 
in distinction from those which are 
awakened by sensible objects: the 
imtthOTCiatieian makes use of rmdnish 
oenee in deducing unknown truths from 
those which he already knows. iJemi- 
among the disciples of Socrates 
was the remmbrance of things purely 
intellectual, or of that natural knowl- 
edge which the souls had had before 
their union with the body; while the 
memory was exercised upon sensible 
things, or that knowloige which was 
acquired through the medium of the 
senses. Reminiscence, in its familiar 
application, signifies any event or cir¬ 
cumstance long past, which is brought 
or corner to the mind, and which is 
usually of a pleasurable nature. 

lire Latins said that rmdniscence bo- 
longed exclusively to man because it 
was purely intellectual, but that mem¬ 
ory was common to all animals because 
it was merely the terminal point of 
the senses. That divine, though pagan 
pMosopheor, the high-winged Plato, fan¬ 
cied that our souls were at the first in¬ 
fusion abra^ tahtdm, and that all our 
future knowledge was but a reminis¬ 
cence. 


MENACE. See Threat. 

MEND. See Amend. 

MENIAL. See Servant. 

MENTAL, Intellectual, Inteliu- 
OENT. There is the Sitme difference 
between menial and intellectual as be¬ 
tween mind and inieliect: the mind 
comprehends the thinking faculty in 
general, with all its operations; the 
inieliect includes only that part of it 
which consists of understanding and 
judgment: mental is therefore opposed 
to corporeal; intelleciiwl is opposed to 
sensual or physical: mental exertions 
are not to be expected from all; in- 
tdhctxial enjoyments fall to the lot of 
comparatively few. Objects, pleas¬ 
ures, pains, operations, gifts, etc., are 
denominate mental; subjects, con¬ 
versation, pursuits, and the like are 
entitled inteUecttml. It is not always 
easy to distinguish our mental pleasures 
from those corporeal pleasures which 
we enjoy in common with animals; the 
latter are, however, greatly height¬ 
ened by the former in whatever degree 
they are blended: in a society of weU- 
informed persons, the conversation 
will turn principally on intellectval sub¬ 
jects. 

Intelligent, from irUeUigens, under¬ 
standing or Icaowing, is a characteristic 
of the person: an intelligent being or 
an intelligence denotes a being purely 
spiritual or abstracted from matter. 

When applied to individuals, it de¬ 
notes having a quick understanding of 
things, as an intelligent child. 

MENTION, Notice. Mention, from 
mens, mind, signifies here to bring to 
mind. Notice (see Mark). These 
terms are synonymous only inasmuch 
as they imply the act of calling things 
to another person’s mind. We metz- 
tion a thing in direct terms: we notice 
it indirectly or in a casual manner; 
we mention that which may serve as 
information; we notice that which may 
be merely of a personal or incident^ 
nature. One friend mentions to an¬ 
other what has passed at a particular 
meeting: in the course of conversation 
he ncdices or caUs to the notice of his 
companion the badness of the road, 
the wideness of the street, or the like. 

MERCANTILE, Commercial. 
Both mercantile and commercial come 
from Latin merx, pay, salable goods* 
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MercantUe, from the same sotirce, sig- 
the actual transaction of business, 
or a tranter of merchandise by sale or 
purchase; commerckd comprehends the 
theory and practice of commerce: hence 
we speak in a peculiar manner of a 
mercaniile house, a mercantile town, 
a mercantile situation, and the like; but 
of a commercial education, a commercial 
l^ple, commercial speculations, and the 

l^RCENARY. See Hireling; 
Venai*. 

MERCIFUL. See Gragtoxts. 

MERCY. See Clemency; Pity. 

MERGE, Combine, Include, 
Unite. These words all signify the 
union of two or more things, but they 
differ in the closeness of the imion and 
the character of the image under which 
it is suggested. Merge, from Latin 
mergere, to sink into water, to dip, 
signifies the closest union—the absolute 
swallowing up of one thing by another, 
Inclyde suggests a similar idea—^from 
Latin in, in, and clandere, to close— 
signifying to enclose. Merge, however, 
suggests more clearly the loss of iden¬ 
tity of the thing merged or swallowed 
up, and is a stronger word. Unite, 
from Latin unire, based on unv»s, one^ 
signifies to make one; it differs in the 
relation implied between the two or 
more objects. The lesser can only be 
included or merged in the ^eater. Two 
equal things may be united. Combine 
(see Association and Connect) signi¬ 
fies a relation that is not so close as 
that indicated in unite —as is explained 
in the article on Connect. 

MERRIMENT. See Glee. 

MERRY. See Lively. 

MERRY-ANDREW. See Zany, 

ME^SSAOE, Errand . Message, 
from the Latin missus, participle of 
mittere, to send, and a suffix, signifies 
the thing sent. Errand comes from 
Anglo-Saxon cerende, a message. 

The message is properly any commu¬ 
nication which is conveyed; the errand 
on which one person sends another is 
that which causes one to go: servants 
are the bearers of messages, and are sent 
on various errands* A message may be 
either verbal or written; an errand is 
limited to no form and to no circum¬ 
stance: one delivers the message, and 
goes the errand* Sometimes the mes¬ 


sage may be the errand, and the errand 
may include the message: when that 
which is sent consists of a notice or 
intimation to another, it is a message; 
and if that causes any one to go to a 
place, it is an errand: thus it is that 
the greater part of errands consists of 
sending messages from one person to 
another. 

METAMORPHOSE. See Trans¬ 
figure. 

METAPHOR. See Figure. 

METHOD. See Order; System; 
Way. 

MILITARISM, Militanct, Mili¬ 
tary, Militant. Militarism and mili¬ 
tancy both come from Latin miles, a 
soldier, but they differ in their appli¬ 
cation. Militarism, and its corre¬ 
sponding adjective, signify the state 
of being under arms and prepared to 
engage in war. It refers to formal 
and governmental preparation for war. 
Militancy, and its adleotiwe militant, 
signify merely the general dispoation 
to fight for a cause, and may have 
nothing to do with the actual science of 
warfare. A militant individual is one 
who is ready to fight, either physically 
or with the pen or the tongue, for his 
cause; a military man is a man who is 
or has been a part of a regularly con¬ 
stituted army. 

See also Preparedness. 

MIMIC. See Imit vte. 

MINARET. See Turret. 

MIND. See Attend; Soul. 

MINDFUL, Regardful, Observ¬ 
ant. Mindful signifies that which 
we wish from others; regardful that 
which in itself demands regard or 
serious thought, particularly what re¬ 
gards the interests and feelings of 
others; observant implies both that 
which is communicated by others and 
that which carries its own obligations 
with itself: a child should always be 
mindful of its parents' instructions; 
they should never be forgotten: every 
one should be regardful of his several 
duties and obhgations; they ought 
never to be neglected: one ought to 
be observant of the religious duties 
which one's profession enjoins upon 
him; they cannot wdth propriety be 
passed over. By being mindful of what 
one hears from the wise and good, one 
learns to be wise and good; by being 
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re^rdfA of whst m <lti€ to self 

^1 to i»ciat,y M lA.r«, Ofii^ leurna to 
pa* throiigii tlic^ wotW with mlWar?- 
%mn to OR€"s own mind and 
from others; by Mug rd all 

mlo and oiwr, we afford others a 
salntary eicample for their imitation. 

mmouK. Mex. 

MINISTER, Aoent. MinMer 
tmmm from minm^ lew, as maginier 
«>iB« from frmgi^^ more^ the one beinjz: 
ic®, and the other more^ than others: 
tJto miniMer^ lh€Tefoit%^ ia lit^ally one 
wiK> ii«t.s in a snhorainate cap^ity; 
md th© &gent (from to act) is the 
one who takw the acting part: they 
twth perform the will of another, but 
the mimmi^T performs ^ a higher part 
thim the rigent: the minuter giT€« his 
«>uiisel and exerts his intellectual 
^wers in the service of another, but 
tl» mgefd executes the orders or com- 
miwionB given him: a minuter is em¬ 
ployed by govOTiment in political 
affairs; an ebgmt is anployed by indi- 
viduaJs in commercial and^ pecuniary 
affairs, or bj government in subordi¬ 
nate mattors: a minider is received at 
<mut and aervw as a repr€sentatiTO 
his ^vernmmit; an generally 
acto mjm0c the dkectiom m the miniMer 
cr mmm office of govammaat: ambaa- 
^dors or plenipotentiari^ or the first 
officens of th© state are ndnuiers; but 
those who r^ilate the affairs respect¬ 
ing prisemers, the police, and the like 
are termed agents, A minister ^wajns 
holds a public character and is in the 
service of the state; the agent may be 
acting only for another individual, as a 
oommerci^ agent 

also CuEHOTMAisr* 

MinisteTj Administerj Contrihute .— 
To minister j from the noun miniMer^ 
in the emm of a servant, simfies to 
act in sube^-vience to another, and 
may be takm either in a good, bad, 
or mdiffermt seni^, bb to minuter to 
the spiritual wants or to ntmistesr to 
another's caprices and indulgences 
when we encours^e them unneces¬ 
sarily. Admdrmier, that is^ to mimf- 
to* for a i^>©cific purpose, is taken in 
the good sense of serviM another to 
his advantage: thus the Good Samari¬ 
tan to the comfort of the 

man who had f^en among thieves. 
Cofdribute (see Coimirc®) is taken in 


either a good or bad sense; we may 
eenMhdfi to the relief of the indigent 
or we may mmtrUmie to the follies and 
vices of «>thers, Ih-inees are sometime 
plami in the unfortunate situation 
that fhog» who should direct them in 
early life only minisier^ to their vi<^ 
by every means in their power: it is 
the part of the Christian to adminui&* 
comfort to those who are in want, 
(Consolation to the afflicted, advice to 
those who m*e feeble, and supjwrt to 
those who cannot uphold themselv^: 
it is the part of all who are in high 
stations to eo'Mribute to the dij^emina- 
tion of religion and morality among 
their dependents; but there are, oh 
the contrary, many who amtrihtde to 
the spread of immorality and a con¬ 
tempt of all sacred things by the mort 
pernicious example of irreligion in 
themselves. 

MINUTE. See Atomic; Cikcom- 

STANTIAX.. 

MIRACLE. See Wonder. 

MIRTH, Merriment, JoYiAirrY, 
JoLDiTT, Hiuarity. Thes© terms all 
exprem that species of gayety or joy 
which belongs to company, or to men 
in their social intercourse. Mirth re- 
to the feeling displayed in the out¬ 
ward conduct: merriment and the other 
terms rofer rather to the external ex- 
pre^bne <d the feeling, or the causes 
of the feeling, than to the feeling itself: 
ndrth shows itself in laughter, in danc¬ 
ing, singing, and noise; merrimmt con¬ 
sists of such things as are apt to excite 
mirth: the more we are disposed to 
laugh the greater is our mirth; the 
more there is to create laughter the 
greater is the merrimmt: the tricks of 
Punch and his wife and the jokes of a 
clown cause much mirth among the 
gaping crowd of rustics; the amuse¬ 
ments with the swing or the meny- 
go-round afford much merrimeni to the 
visitants of a fair. Mirth is confined 
to no age or station; but merriment 
belongs more particularly to young 
pa:^e enr those of the lower station; 
mirth may be provoked wherever any 
number of persons is assembled; merrv- 
ment cannot go forward anywhere so 
properly as at fairs or public places. 
JomaMty or jaUity^ ana hilarity, are 
species merriment which belong to 
the convivial board: jomoMty or jMi^y 
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S accompany the pleasure of the 
i or any social aatertainmentB; 
hUarUp m the same thing qualified by 
the cmtivation and good sense of the 
company; we may expect to find much 
jwialU^ and jollity at a public dinner 
of plain people; we may expect to find 
hilarity at a public dinner of gentle¬ 
men: eating, drinking, and noise con¬ 
stitute the jouiality; the conversation, 
the songs, the toasts, and the public 
^irit of the company contribute to 
hilarity. 

See also Festivity; Gebe; Joy. 
MISANTHROPICAL, Cynical . 
MisarUkropical and cynical both indi¬ 
cate a hostile attitude to mankind in 
geimral. Misanthropicalj from Greek 
fiicelv, to ^ hate, and man, 

means hating mankind. Cynical comes 
from Greek kvvlkoq^ which originally 
meant doglike, currish, snappish, and 
was the designation of a sect of Greek 
philosophers who affected to disbelieve 
in human goodness. MicarUkroyical 
implies a morbid p^chological condi¬ 
tion—often a nervous horror or fear of 
others, which has some definite ex¬ 
ternal cause. Cynical indicates an in¬ 
tellectual attitude—a disbelief in the 
goodness of othei«, and a consequent 
tendency to sneer. The misanthrope 
makes himself miserable; the cynic 
makes others miserable. 

The misanthropical man separates 
himseff from the rest of human society; 
the epical man moves among men 
sneering. Cynicism is often a char¬ 
acteristic of men of the world who 
]^ve seen much of the shams and self- 
ishne^ of society. The misamlhropical 
man is often one who has suffered from 
some great shock to his belirf in human 
nature. 

MISCARRIAGE. See FAiiiTjRE. 
MISCELLANY. See Mixtube. 
MISCHANCE- See Calamity. 
MISCHIEF. See Evil; Injuby; 

MISCONSTRUE, Misinteirpbet. 
Misconstrue and misinterpret signify to 
explain in a wrong way; but the former 
connotes the sense of one's words or 
the application of one's actions: those 
who indulge themselves in a light mode 
of speech toward children are liable to 
be ndscomtrued; a too great twdemess 
to the criminal may be easily misinter- 


pr^^ in favor of the crime. Th^e 
words may likewise be employed in 
speaking of language in gener^; but 
the former implies ^ the literai trans¬ 
mission of foreign ideas into our na¬ 
tive language; the latter the general 
sense which one affixes to any set of 
words, either in a native or foreign 
language: the learners of a language 
will unavoidably miscomtrue it at 
times; in all languages there are am¬ 
biguous expressions which are liable 
to misinterpretaiions* Misconstruing is 
the com^uence of ignorance; mfsin- 
terpretaiions of particular words are 
oftener the consequence of prejudice 
and voluntary blindness, particularly 
in the explanation of the law or of the 
Scriptures. 

MISEEED. See Offence. 

MISDEMEANOR. See Crime; Of¬ 
fence. 

MISERABLE. See Unhappy. 

MISERLY. See Avaricious. 

MISFORTUNE. See Calamity? 
Evil. 

MISHAP. See Calamity. 

MISINTERPRET. See Miscon¬ 
strue. 

MISMANAGE. See Bungle. 

MISS. See Lose. . 

MISTAICE. See Error. 

MISUSE. See Abuse. 

MITIGATE- See Allay. 

MIX, Mingle, Blend, Confound. 
Mix is in Anglo-Saxon miscian, from 
Latin miscere, to intermingle. Mingle 
comes from Anglo-Saxon mengan^ to 
mix, allied to among. Blend is a 
Scandinavian word meaning to mix 
together. 

Mix ^ here a general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to put togeth^: 
but we may mix two or several things; 
we mingle several objects: things are 
mixed so as to lose all distinction, but 
they may be mingled and yet retain a 
distinction: liquids rmx ^ as to be¬ 
come one, and individuals mix in a 
crowd so as to be lost: things of 
differ^t sizes are mingled together if 
they lie in the same spot, but they still 
may be distinguish^. To hUnd is 
only partially to miXy as colors blend 
which fall into each other: to confound 
is to mix in a wrong way, as objects of 
sight are confounded when they are 
erroneously taken to be joined. To 
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mix Mid min§l€ «re mcwtly applied to 
Eoatmil ofojeetSs except ia p^try; to 
Mmd Mid a^mtnd are jBeatid ooera- 
and imncipaJly employed on 
subjects: thm, events and 
<MCtHBStanc« are tc^ether in 

a Mirative; the ideas of the ignorant 
are mfdamnded in meet easmy but par- 
deularfy when they attempt to think 
for thmBmlTm, 

Jlfwiwe, Afedle^y Miscellanv, — Mixt- 
mm m the thing mixed. 3fmley mmes 
fr«0 Old French mcdler, to ^ mix or 
MiMxlianys in Latin mis- 
orflanei«y from mucarej to mix, sig- 
ndfie® aro a mixture. 

Hie term mixiure is general; what- 
eva* objects can be mixed will form a 
mixture: a medley is a mixture of thin^ 
not fit to be mia^; and a miscellany m 
a mijdure of many different things. 
Flour, water, and eggs may form a 
mixiure in the proper sense, but if to 
th«^ were added all sorts of spices 
it would form a medley. Misemany 
Is a epcKjies applicable only to intel- 
l^ual subjects: the miscellaneous is 
opposed to that which is systematically 
arranged; essays are miscellaneous in 
distinction from works on one particu¬ 
lar subject. 

MOAN. See Ghoak; Wanu 

MOB. See Pboflb. 

MOBILITY. See Puoplb. 

MOCK. See DuRinsi; Imttat®. 

MODE. See Way. 

MODEL. See Cofy. 

MODERATION, Mebiocbity. 
Moderation (see Modesty) is the char¬ 
acteristic of persons; mediocrity (that is, 
the mean or medium) characterizes 
their condition: moderation is a virtue 
of no SDoail importance for beings who 
find in everything to be an evil; 

trmiioarity in external circiimstances is 
exempt from all the evils which attend 
either poverty or riches. 

MODERN. See New. 

MODEST, Bashful, Diffideistt. 
Modestf in Latin modestus, from modus, 
a meastire, signifies setting measure to 
one's estimate of one's self. Bashfid 
signifies ready to be abashed (see 
Abash). IXffident (see Distrustful). 

Modesty is a habit or principle of the 
mind; hasKftdness is a state of feeling: 
modesty is at all times becoming; bash- 
fulness is observed only in young girls or 


other young i^raons in the presence of 
their sui>eriors: ffmdesty discovers it^If 
in the aosenee of everything a^uming, 
whether in look, word, or action; hash- 
fulness betrays it^If by a downcast 
look and a timid air: a modest deport¬ 
ment is always commendable; a basf^id 
tem|x>r is not desirable. 

Modesty is a proper distrust of our¬ 
selves; diffidence is a culpable distrust. 
Modesty, though oppe^ed to a^urance, 
is not incompatible with a confidence 
in ourselves; diffikience altogether un¬ 
mans a person and disqualifies him for 
his duty: a person is generally modest 
in the display of his t^ents to others; 
but a diffidmt man cannot turn his 
talents to his own use. 

See also Humbub. 

Modesty, Moderation, Temperance, 
Sobr^y. — Modesty, in B^nch modestie, 
Latin modesiia, and moderation, in 
Latin moderatio, both come from modus, 
a measure, Hmit, or boundary, that is, 
forming a measure or rule. Temper-^ 
ance, in Latin temperantia, from tempics, 
time, signifies the observance of proper 
times and seasons—propriety, self- 
control. Sobriety (see Abstinent). 

Modesty lies in the mind and in the 
Quality of feeling; moderation in the 
ae^es: modesty is a principle that acta 
discretionally; moderation is a rule or 
line that acts as a restraint on the views 
and the outward conduct: he who 
thinks modestly of his own acquire¬ 
ments, his own performances, and his 
own merits will be Tnoderate in his ex¬ 
pectations of pridse, reward, and rec¬ 
ompense; he, on the other hand, who 
ovOTates his own abilities and qualifi¬ 
cations win equally overrate the use 
he makes of them, and consequently 
be immoderate^ in the price which he sete 
upon his services: in such cases, there¬ 
fore, mode^y and moderation are to 
each other as cause and effect; but 
there may be modesty without moderor^ 
tion, and moderation without modesty. 
Modesty is a sentiment confined to one's 
self as the object, and consisting soMy 
of one's judgment of what one is and 
what one does; but moderation, as is 
evident from the above, extends to ob¬ 
jects that are external of ourselves* 
mode^y, rather than moderation, be¬ 
longs to an author; moderation, rather 
than modesty^ belongs to a tradesman 
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or a man who has gains to make and 
purposes to answer. 

Mcdesly shields a man from mortifi¬ 
cations and disappointments, which as¬ 
sail the self-conceited man in every 
direction: a modest man conciliates the 
esteem even of an enemy and a rival. 
Moderation protects a man equally 
from injustice, on the one hand, and 
imposition, on the other: he who is 
moderate mmself makes others so. 

Moderation is the measure of one’s 
desires, one’s habits, one’s actions, and 
one’s words; temperance is the adapta¬ 
tion of the time or season for particular 
feelings, actions, or words: a man is 
said to be moderate in his principles 
who adopts the medium or middle 
course of thinking; it rather qualifies 
the thing than the person: he is said 
to be template in his anger, if he do^ 
not suffer it to break out into any ex- 
ce^es; temperance characterizes the 
person rather^ than the thing. A 
moderate man in politics endeavors to 
steer clear of all party spirit, and is 
consequently so temperate in his lan¬ 
guage as to provoke no animosity. 
Moderation in the enjoyment of every¬ 
thing is essential In order to obtain 
the purest pleasure: temperance in one’s 
indulgences is always attended with 
the happiest effects to the constitu¬ 
tion; as, on the coiflrary, any devia¬ 
tion from temperance^ even in a single 
instance, is always punished with 
bodily pain and sickness. 

Temperance and sobriety have already 
been considered in their proper applica¬ 
tion (see Abstinent), which will serve 
to illustrate their improper application. 
Temperance is an action; it is the tem¬ 
ping of our words and actions to the 
circumstances: sobriety is a state in 
which one is exempt from every stimu¬ 
lus to deviate from the right course; 
as a man who is intoxicated with wine 
runs into excesses and loses that power 
of guiding himself which he has when 
he is sober or free from aU intoxica¬ 
tion,_ so is he who is affected by any 
passion, in like manner, hurried away 
into irregularities which a man in his 
right senses will not be guilty of: 
sobriety is, therefore, the state of being 
in one’s^ right or sober senses; and 
sobriety is, with regard to temperance, 
as a cause to the effect: sobriety of 


mind will not only produce 7ru>deratio7i 
and temperance, but extend its in¬ 
fluence to the whole conduct of a man 
in every relation and circumstance, to 
his internal sentiments and his ex¬ 
ternal behavior: hence we speak of 
sobriety in one’s mien or deportment^, 
sobriety in one’s dress and manners, 
sobriety in one’s religious opinions and 
observances. Sober may also be ap^ 
plied figuratively. 

MOISTURE, Humiditt, Dampness. 
Moisture is a word of disputed origin. 
Humid comes from Latin humidus, from 
the verb humere, to be moist. Damp^ 
ness comes from the same root as the 
German dampfy a vapor. 

Moisture is used in general to expr^ 
any small degree of infusion of a liquid 
into a body; humidity is employed sci¬ 
entifically to describe the state of hav¬ 
ing any portion of such liquid: hence 
we speak of the moisture of a table, 
the moisture of paper, or the moisture 
of a floor that has been wet; but of 
the humidity of the air or of a wsJl 
that has contracted moisture of itselJ* 
Dampness is that species of moisture 
that arises from the gradual contrac¬ 
tion of a liquid in bodies capable of 
retaining it; in this manner a cellar 
is damp, or linen that has lain long 
may become damp. 

MOLEST. See Inconvenience; 
Trouble, 

MOLLIFY, Appease, Pacify, 
SdoTHE. These words all mean to 
change from a state of wrath or dis¬ 
turbed emotion to one of peace. AfoZ- 
lify comes from Latin mollis, soft, ten¬ 
der, and a weak form of Jac&re, to 
make. It signifies to make soft or 
mild. Appease comes from Old French 
a pais, Latin ad pacem, at peace, or 
rather to a state of peace. Mollify, 
pacify (from Latin pax, peace, and a 
weak form of facere, to make), and ap^ 
pease differ from each other in the degree 
of emotion su^ested and the extent of 
the peace produced. To mollify is not 
so strong a word as to pacify, and to 
pacify does not suggest such dangerous 
wrath as appease. Appease is used es¬ 
pecially with reference to persons or 
powers greater than ourselves. Mm 
offered sacrifices in olden times to 
appease the gods; in the old fairy-tales 
beautiful maidens were offered as vie- 
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tiMS to the Tmwty €i dragoins sobb) go« fiirther. It means not only 

tod etc. Fmify sii|*«tE to make one’s own, but to swallow iip 

m dMigOT>i» M^ar or emotion, entirely, ao that tke identity of the 

We wrath that k dangerous thing iA^bed is Bngrms and 

to ub; we ^Mseify that which is meftiy w^ampdize have eimiiar meanings ex- 
tonoymg or vexatious—as when we prenyl under commercial figures.^ En- 
a crying child. MM^tj and ■ gram is from the French en in the 
mwm are general expreasions. grm.^, and means to buy up by the 

To WMMify is to mme genf le that wdiich wholesale. Monoimlize has a similar 
wm vioteat. To from Anglo- meaning.^ It com^ from Greek 

Smxan truth, meant to *‘say and wwXmv, to sell, and means to ob- 

«pOtli^*—^lo with or say to. tain the exclusive right of selling. In 

S^Mke m more suR^tive of physical ordinary usage there is little difference 
asrtkm than mdU/g, We moths between monopolize tod engross. Mo¬ 

rn wound by the application of healing no|>(!^ke perha^ carries more of the sug- 
saiv«, for instance, as well as soothe gnstion of exciusiven^; engross more 
a ruffled temper with gentle words, of absorption. 

MMifg has only the mor^ application. MONSTER. See Wonoer. 

Mem/g implies emotional esreitement MONSTROUS. See ENORMotrs. 

to others which should be al- MONUMENT, Memorial. Monvr 
Myei; mere^ implies any kind rmrd, in Latin rmnumerdum or moni^ 

of disturbance. We mmUff others for mentumy from moneoy to advise or re- 
oor own «k«; we mtMe th^ for their mind, and a suffix, signifies that which 
own. puts us in mind of something. Memo- 

MOMENT. See Importance; In- rial, from memory^ signifies the thing 
©TAOT. that helps the memo^. 

MONAD. See Unit. From the above it is clear that these 

MONAJRCH. See Prencb. terms have, in their original deriva- 

MONASTERY. See Cloioter. tion, precisely the same signification, 
MONEY, CAffla. Money comes from but duffer in their collateral acc^ta- 
the Latin momta, a suriiame of Juno, tions: monument is applied to that 
ia whose temple at Rome money was wMch is puipc^y set up to ke^ a 
coined. Cmk, from tib© French msm, a thing in mind: memorials are any 
diesti i%i^Bes that which is put m a dbjects whidh ^ calculated to call a 
ch^. thing to mind: a monument is used to 

Mofrny is applied to everytlmig preserve a public object of notice from 
whichj^ryas as a circulating mmiiim; being fo^otten; a memorial ^rv^ to 
cask is, in a strict sense, put for keep an individual in mind: the 
com only: bank-noare money; ment is commonly understood to be a 
i^ineaa and shilling are cash; all cash specie of building, as a tomb which 
m therefore money, hut all money is not preserves the memory of the dead, or a 
cash. The only money the Chinese pillar which preserves the memory of 
have are square bits oi metal with a some public event: the memorial al- 
hote through the center by which wayB consLsts of something which was 
they' are skiing upon a string: trav- the property, or in the possession, of 
ell«s cm the Contintot must always another, as his picture, his handwrit- 
be provided with letters of credit, which ing, his hair, and the like. The Monvn 
may foe ktoed into as canvenience ment at London was built to commem- 

irequires, orate the dreadful fire of the city in 

MONOMLANE 4 See Aibcbaft. the year 1666: friends who are at a 
MONOPOLIZE, Absorb, Aptro- disttoce are happy to have some token 
TRrAr®, Enckbobs. These words all of each oth^’s r^^rd, which they Mke- 
mean to kifce complete or exclusive ^ wise keep as a memormi of their former 
possc^on of somel&b::^. Appropriate intercourse. 

IS the least emphatic. It comes from The in its proper sense, is 

Latin ad, to, and w&prms, one’s own, always made of wood or stone for some 
and means to name completely one’s spedfie purpose; but in the improper 
own. Ahsorh (for derivation see Ab- sense anything may be termed a 
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mmunmni when it sawes the pnrpc^ 
of reminding the public of any circum¬ 
stance: thus, the pyraimdg are m^unn 
ments of antiquity; the actions of a 
good prince are more lasting montin 
menis than either brass or marble. 
Memariah are mc^tiy of a private 
nature, and at the same time such as 
remind us naturally of the object to 
which they have belonged; this object 
is generally some person. 

But it may likewise refer to some 
thing, if it be of a personal nature, or 
that by which persons are individually 
affectm: our Saviour instituted the 
Sacrament of the Lord^s-Supper as a 
memorial of His death. 

MOOD. See Humor. 

MORAD. See Virtuous. 

MORALLY. See Ethicau 

MORALS. See Manners. 

MORATORIUM. See Delay. 

MORBID. See Sick, 

MOREOVER. See Besides. 

MORTAL. See Deadly. 

MORTIFICATION. See Vexa¬ 
tion. 

MORTIFY. See Abash; Snub. 

MORTUARY. See Necropolis. 

MOTION. Movement. These are 
both abstract terms to denote the act 
of mooing, but motion is taken generally 
and abstractedly from the thing that 
wovee; monement, on the other hand, 
is taken in connection with the agent 
or thing that moms: hence we speak of 
a state of motion as opposed to a state 
of rest, of perpetual moUon, the laws 
of motion, and the like; on the other 
Jhand, we say, to make a movement, 
when ^>eaking of an army, a general 
movement when ^)eaking of an as¬ 
sembly. 

When motion is qualified by the thing 
that moves it denotes continued mo- 
Mon; but movement implies only a par- 
ticulat motion: hence we say, the 
motion of the heavenly bodies; the 
tr^ion of the earth; a person is in con¬ 
tinual motion, or an army is in motion; 
but a person who rises or sits down or 
goes from one chair to another makes 
a movement; the different movements of 
the springs and wheels of any instru¬ 
ment. 

MOTION PICTURE. See Mov- 
JNO Picture. 

MOTIVE. See Cause; Pmncifle. 


MOTOR. See Automobile. 

MOULD. See Form. 

MOUNT. See Arise. 

MOURN. See Grieve. 

MOTONFUL,Sad. Moumftd {frowL 
Anglo-Saxon 'ineoman, to grieve. Mod¬ 
em English mourn) signifies full of what 
causes mourning; sad (see Dull) sig¬ 
nifies either a painful sentiment or what 
causes this painful sentiment. The 
diif erence in the sentiment is what con¬ 
stitutes the difference between these 
epithets: the moumfvd awakens tender 
and S3nnpathetic feeling: the sad op¬ 
presses the spirits and makes one 
heavy at heart; a mournful tale con¬ 
tains an account of others^ distress; 
a sad story contains an account o£ one^s 
own distress; a mournful event befalls 
our friends and relatives; a sad mis- 
fcartune befalls ourselves. Selfish peo¬ 
ple find nothing moumftd, but many 
things sad: tender-hearted, people are 
always affected by what is moumftd, 
and are less troubled about what is sad. 

MOVABLE. See Kinetic. 

MOVABLES. See Goods. 

MOVE. See Go: Stir; Thrill. 

MOVEMENT. See Motion. 

MOVIES. See Moving Picture. 

MOVING, Affecting, Pathetic. 
The moving is in general whatever 
moves the affections or the passions; 
the affecting and 'pathetic are what move 
the affections in different d^ees. The 
good or bad feelings may be moved; 
the tender feelings only are affected. A 
field of battle is a moving spectacle: the 
death of a friend is an affecti'ng spec¬ 
tacle. The affecting acts by means of 
the scenes as well as the understanding; 
the pathetic applies only to what is 
addressed to the heart: hence, a sight 
or a description is affecting; but an 
address is pathetic. 

MOVING PICTURE, Motion Pict¬ 
ure, Cinematograph, Photoplay, 
Movie. As is the case with most 
names of recent inventions, these terms 
cfiff^ not in meaning, but in applica¬ 
tion and usage. They all indicate the 
invention wh^eby figures in motion 
are photographed, so that the move- 
paent is reproduced when the picture 
is thrown on a screen. Moving picture 
was the name first used for this in¬ 
vention, but motion picture has also 
come into general usage and has been 
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adopted hr mmj^ of thm corporations 
pmdiieing thi^ pietiiora. Mming^ 
mre seems to a purist a more desirable 
term, because la an adjective 

formy whercM in the eaat^ of rmimn 
picture a substantive ia maile to do 
duty m an aiijeetive. But j>eopIe 
contend that mMon meiure is a more 
a^etirate word, since toe picturra them- 
ariv« do not move; they are mertdy 
pliotc^aphs of The two 

terms, however, are used interchan|;e- 
aJbly. M«5ie is a popular abbreviation 
erf wmdng pielure, and one which, per¬ 
haps, deserves to receive general recc^i- 
tk>n as a new word, inasmuch it is a 
spontaneous popular coinage to indicate 
a ttC’^ invention, rather than a scien¬ 
tific name laboriously patched tc^ether 
otit of Greek and Latin. Cinematograph 
is the technical term corresponding to 
mming picture^ from Greek kivuv, to 
move^ and to mark or write. 

This IS frequently shortened to cinema, 
which is aJkx becoming a popular term 
for the mming picture, and is used 
among educated people sometimes as 
a more eluant sub^itute for movie. 
Ph€do]:dag differs somewhat from the 
other terms in its application. It is 
applied to a p^ieular momng-pkiwre 
drama, a play in pictures. The other 
wor^ are rather indiscriminately used 
to indicate individual momng-pictt&re 
plays, momng-picture houses, or the rep¬ 
resentations of the moving picture. 

MULCT. See Fine. 

MULTIPLANE. See Aikcraft. 

MULTITUDE, Ckowd, Throng, 
Swarm. The idea of many is common 
to ail these terms, and peculiar to that 
<rf midtitiuie, from the Latin muUm; 
crouxf comes from Anglo-Saxon crudan, 
to push; and thrmg from Anglo-Saxon 
ihringan. to pr^; and stoarm, like the 
German scktMrmen, to fly about, sig¬ 
nifies running together in numbers. 
These terms vary, either in r^ard to 
the object or the circumstance: mtdti^ 
tide is applicable to any object; crowd, 
ihrong, and ewarm are in the proper 
^nse applicable only to animate ob¬ 
jects: the first two in regard to persons; 
the last to animaJs. A miMUttde may be 
either in a stamant or a moving state; 
all the rest denote a ^ mtdtUtme in a 
moving state: a crowd is always press¬ 
ing, generally eager and tumultuous; 


a throng may be busy and active, but 
not always preying or incommodious: 
it is always inconvenient, sometlm^ 
dangerous, to go into a crowd; it is 
amusing to me the throng that is per¬ 
petually pairing in the streets of the 
city: the nmrm is more active than 
either of the two othera; it is com¬ 
monly applied to bees which fly to¬ 
gether in numbers, but sometimes to 
human beings, to denote their very 
great numbers when scattered about; 
thus the children of the poor in low 
neighborhoods stmrm in tne streets. 

MUMBLE. See Jabber. 

MUNIFICENT. See Beneficent. 

MUNITIONS. See Ammunition. 

MURDER. See Kilu. 

MURMUR. See Comfuaint. 

MUSE. See Contemplate; Thine:. 

MUSTER. See Assemble. 

MUTABLE. See Changeable. 

MUTE. See Silent. 

MUTILATE, Maim, Mangle. Mitr - 
tUede, in Latin mtdilcd'm, from mutilus, 
Greek pvrikog, curtailed, docked, signi¬ 
fies to take off any necessary p^. 
Maim, in Anglo-French mahaym, is a 
word of unknown origin. Mangle, in 
Anglo-French mahangter, is a frequen¬ 
tative of it. 

Mtdikde has the most extended 
meaning; it implies the total or partial 
loss of any limb: mangle is applied to 
irre^^ular wounds in any part of the 
body: maim is confined to wounds in 
the limbs, particularly the hands. Men 
are exposed to the danger of mutilation 
by means of cannon-bafiis; they run the 
risk of being mangled when attacked 
with the sword; they frequently get 
maimed when boarding ve^els or storm¬ 
ing places. 

Mutilate and mangle are applicable 
to moral objects; maim is employed 
in the natur^ or figurative sense. In 
this ease mangls is a much stronger 
term than miUilate; the latter signifies 
to lop off an essential part; to mangle 
is to mutUate a thing to such d^ee 
as to render it useless or worthless. 
Eveiy sect of Christians is fond of 
mutuaMng the Bible by setting aside 
such parts as do not favor its own 
scheme; and among them all the 
sacred Scriptures be<x>me literally 
mangled and stripped of all their mo^ 
important doctrines. 
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MUTINOUS. See TuimnLTtroTJS. 

MUTUAL^ IlECiPiiocAiLr. Midiwl, 
in Latin mtduuSy from rntdo, to change, 
signifies exchanged so as to be equal, or 
the same, on both sides. Reciprocal, in 
Latin recdprociLS, meant, literally, back 
and forth, from reco, back, ana proco, 
forward- MtUtial supposes a same- 
ne^ in condition at the same time: 
reciprocal supposes an alternation or 
succession of returns. Exchange is 
free and volimtary; we ^ve in ex¬ 
change, and this action is maiual: 
return is made either according to law 
or equity: it is obligatory, and when 
^ually obligatory on each in turn it 
is reciprocal. Voluntary disinterested 
service rendered by one person to an¬ 
other are mvlual: impose or merited 
services, returned from one to the 
other, are reciprocal: friends render 
one another mvlual services" the ser¬ 
vices between servants and masters 
are reciprocal. The husband and wife 
pledge their faith to each other mvlur- 
ally; they are reciprocally bound to 
keep their vow of fidelity. The senti¬ 
ment is mvlual^ the tie is reciprocal. 

Mvlual applies mostly to matters of 
will and opmion: a mvlual affection, a 
mvlual inclination to oblige, a mvlual \ 

33 


inters for each other^s comfort^ a 
mtdtial concern to avoid that which 
will displease the other—^these are the 
sentiments which render the marriage 
state happy: reciprocal ties, recipro^ 
bonds, reciprocal rights, reciprocal 
duties—these are what every one 
ought to bear in mind as a member of 
society, that he may exp^t oi no man 
more than what in equity he is dis¬ 
posed to return. 

MtUiud applies to nothing but what 
is personal; reciprocal is applied to 
things remote from the idea of oer- 
sonality, as reciprocal verbs, redwocal 
terms, reciprocal relations, and the 
like. 

MYSTERIOUS, Mysteri-^ 

otiS and mystic are but variations ot the 
same original, Greek fivan^g, one who 
is initiated into a secret religious order: 
the former, however, is more commonly 
applied to that which is supematurai 
or veiled in an impenetrable obscuritv: 
the latter to that winch is natural, but 
concealed by an artificial or fantastical 
veil; hence we speak of the mycterums 
plans of Providence: mystic schemes oi 
theology or mystic principles. 

See also Secret. 

MYTHICAL. See Leqenoabt. 
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NAB, Afpkoi*biate, Clutch, I the colors of the rambow. Polychro- 
Gbasp, Smim. A"a6 is a Seimdinayian matic, from Greek waXv^ -much. Mid 
word sifHif^iiig to snatch at, Ai- color, hm a similar literai 

though the term has a wide s^nge of meaning metaphorically expressed. 

mkd has long been recognized in But trictesceni su^osts both changeful- 
I»Mie iMiguage, in itself it is very near nem and light as wdl m color—an in- 
dang* by eiinning, aeceit, terpky <rf colors like light. Polychro-- 

i#iMp pmetiee may or approprioie tmdic is a more prosaic word; it merely 
from another cretlit for an achievement, memis having many <x>lors. Opa^emeM 
TOcne pit>pf»rty, or other possee^ion-con- (trom Latin opalmf English opaZ, the 
qiiering nations apjm)pnuie^ seize, take name of a precious stone) means re- 
powwasion of territory belonging to a sembling an oped — that is, having an 
defeatCMl opponent as a spoil of war. interplay of soft milky-hued colors 
and tMs has heretofore bc^n considerea shot with flashes and gleams of fiery 
ri^t and pro|^r. light. Feorli/. fr<m pmri (French perie, 

TO apmoprkde may be a dow action, a word of unknown ori^n), means re- 
Offl® Kiting from a more or 1^ pro- ambling the lustrous silvery white or 
lo^ed parley or ne^tiation, but to silvery gray of the pearl which is some- 
implies the resil meaning of to times touched with the faintest glow of 
fMid. To didch also implies a swift color... 

aetkm, as a drowning person wili NAIVE, Ingenijoijs, Artless. These 
dMch at anything like^ to ^ve his words all rdfer to an absence erf pre- 
Irfe, a falling person wifi dtddt, mize, tenee and sqphisrication^ and are used, 
kj hold <rf any n^r-by object that will in a good sense, to describe naturalness 
mvB a complete fall. To grmp implies and simplidty. Of these three words 
actions both good and indefensible. It r%a^ is toe most inclusive and toe most 
m a delight to grmp the hand of a difficult to define. It is an impeiv 
Mend; it is a great accompKshment fectly naturalized French word (from 
to po«9«^ the inteHeetual capacity to Latin naiimis, native, inborn) which 
grmp the spirit, truth, intent of a sub- is almost always used in English with 
ject readily; but it is not justifiable to a feeling that it expresses something 
grmp, lay hold of greedily, take sudden that cannot be described in blunt Eng- 
l-iossession of that which belongs to Ush terms. 

another without warrant or justifica- Ingenuous (from Latin root gen, in- 
tion. cheating birth) meant originally toe 

NACREOUS, Iridescekt, Opales- simplicity and frankness of a well-born 
CENT, Pearly, Polychromatic. These youth, and indicates a quality of 
words all signify characterized by an character. 

interpky of colors, and derive their Artless means without art, and in¬ 
names and their respective differences dicates primarily a mental character- 
from various substances. Naereems, istic. We say that a child is artless, 
from rmcre, mother-of-pearl (probably that a young girl is artless, but that a 
an Oriental word), takes its name from youth is in^genuous. Artless conveys 
the ixm^ cxivering of an oystei>-sheE the impression of a certain innocence 
and of certain other toelk. It indi- and ignorance of the world; ingenvmis,, 
csdm a shining substance of the sihr^ the impression of an inborn disposition, 
gray c^lor of the pearl, but shimmering Naive expresses the idea involved in. 
with iridmeent (colors that appear and cerUess with a certain subtlety. It 
vanish as the l^t ^rikes it. ^ Irides- ^ally differs from artless maialy in 
cent, from Latin tm, Greek Ifns, the indicating a differenc^e in the percewer, 
rainbow, signifies, literally, having all rather than the auality percewe^ It 
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is ffldntly sugg^tive of tliat sliglit shade is a species of appeUationy not drawn 
<d tender-h^xted amnfiCTcent—of that from aii3rthmg personal, but conferred 
complete sympathy of the heart, com- as a groimd of political distinctioii, 
bin^ with a certain intellectual su- An appellation may be often a term ol 
periority and detachment—with which reproach; but a tUle is always a mark 
the educated or experienced man views of honor. An appellation is given to 
an expre^on of artlesmess. There are all objects, animate or ina n imate; a 
only a few words in English whose ef- title is given mostly to persons, some- 
fectiven^ depends so entirely upon times to things. A particular house 
an atmosphere undefinable and un- may have the appellation of the Cot- 
translatabie; the other words of this tage/' or ^^the Hall/' as a particular 
character are also French. person may have the title of Duke, 

NAKED. See Bare. Ix>rd, or Marquis. 

NAMBY-PAMBY. See Simple. is to particular bodies 

NAME, Call. Name comes from what appellation is to an individual, 
An^lo-Saxon nama. a name, allied to namely, a term of distinction, dra^^ 
Latin nomeny a name. Call is a Scan- from their peculiar charact^s and cir- 
dinavian word. To signifies prop- cumstances. The Christian world is 
erly to address one loudly, consequently split into a number of different bodies 
we may name without calling^ when we or communities, under the deTiomina^ 
only mention a name in conversation; tions of Catholics, Protestant^ Cal- 
ana we may call without naming, vinists, Presbyterians, etc., which have 
The terms may, however, be em- their origin in the peculiar form of 
played in the sense of ass^ning a faith and discipline adopted by these 
name. In this case a person is named bodies. 

by his name, whether by the prop^ Name, Denominate^ Style, Entitle^ 
patronymic or by some habitual vari- DesigncUe, Characterize ,—^To name sig- 
ant; he is caUed according to the char- nifies simply to give a name to, or to 
acteristics by which he is distinguished, address or specify by the given name; 
The Emperor Tiberius was named to den^inate (from Latin nomen, 
Tiberius; he was called a monster, name) is to give a specific name upon 
William the First of England is named specific groimd, to distinguish by 
William; he is colled the Conqueror. the name; to style, from the noun 
Name, Appellation, Title, Denominc^ style or manner (see Diction), signifi^ 
lion.—Name (see above). Appellation, to address by a specific name; to entitle 
in French apwllation, Latin appellatio, is to give the specific or appropriate 
comes from Latin ad, to, and a stem title. Adam named everything; we 
meaning to speak, allied to Anglo- denominate the man who driris ex- 
Saxon and Modem English spdl, cessively drunkard"; subiects 

in French Utre, comes from Latin their monarch ^'His Majesty"; books 
tUidus, a superscription <m a tomb, are entitled according to the judgment 
DenominoMon signifies that which de- of the author. 

normnates or distinguishes- To na?ne, denominate, dyU, and cn- 

Name is a generic term, the rest are iiUe are the acts of conscious agents 
spec^c^ Whatever word is employed only. To designate, signifying to mark 
to distinguish one thing from anotlt^ out, and characterize, signifyir^ to form 
is a name; therefore, an appellation and a characteristic, are usually said only of 
a Uth are a name, but not vice •o&rsd* A things, and agree with the former only 
name is either common or projperi an inasmuch as words may either des- 
is generally a common wcrme ignate or characterize: thus the word 
given for some specific purpose as ^^capacity" is said to designate the 
characteristic. Several kings of ^Vance power of holding; and ^‘finesse" c^ar- 
ImdthenofTiesof Charles, Loiiis, Philip; acterizes the people by whom it wa3 
but one was distinguished by the ap- adopted. 
peUaMon of Stammerer, another by See also Nomustate. 
that of the Simple, and a third by that Name, Bepvtation, Repute, Credit ,— 
of the Hardy, arisii^ from particular NaTne is here taken in another sense 
characters or (fircumstances. A title for a name acquired in public by anv 
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l^yaliaritj or qmEty in an cJbject. 
iJeptilafMwi and reptile, from repulo, or 
re, back, and piito*e, to thiBk, sig¬ 
nifies tMnlaiig of or the state of 
being thonghl of, or «fceemed by, by 
the public. Cr«ltl sigm&is the state of 
being believwi or trusteed in general, 
from lAtin crwiax, to believe or tmst. 

Namm impll« «>methmr more spe- 
ciJBo than repiilcilMm; and rep^dation 
womeiMn^ more substantial than name; 
a itow may be acquired by some 
emimMr or by ^me quality mat 
m»e snow than worth; rejndation m 
acquired only by time and built only 
on miyrit: a name may be arbitrarily 
giTcn, simply by way of distinction; 
nptdaiian m not given, but acquired, 
or follows as a consequence of one’s 
honorable exertions. A phymcian 
mmetimm gets a name by a single in¬ 
stance of profcMonal which by 
a combination of favorable circum- 
sfftances he may convert to Ms own 
advantage in forming an extensive 
practice; but unle^ he have a com¬ 
mensurate degree of talent, this imme 
will never ripen into a solid reputation. 

Name ana reputation are or a more 
extended nature than repute and credit. 
The mmm and reptdedion are given by 
the public at large; the repute and 
rrecKf are acquired within a narrow 
oircle. Strangers, or it may be distmxt 
countries, h^u: of the name and the rep- 
iilalfonof anything; but only ndghbors 
and those who have the means of per¬ 
sonal observation can know its re^ 
mUe and credit. It is possible, there¬ 
fore, to have a name and reputation 
without having repute and crHity and 
cioe verad, for the objects wMch con¬ 
stitute the former are sometimes dif¬ 
ferent from those wMch produce the 
latter. A manufacturer has a name 
for the excellence of a particular article 

Ms own manufacture a book has a 


name among would-be cmnoiaseura and 
pretaaders to literature: a good writer, 
however, sedto to establish his reputoMon 
for ganius, learning, industry, or some 
praiseworthy characteristic: a preacher 
IS in h^ reptde among those who at¬ 
tend bun: a master gains great credit 
from the good performances of Ms 
scholars. There is also this distinction 
between reputation and repute, that 
ireputation signifies the act of reputing 


or the state oi being repute, mptde 
signifi« only the state of being re¬ 
puted. 

Name and repute are taken either in 
a good or bad sense; repuicd'ion mostly, 
and credit always, are t^en in the good 
»nse only: a person or tMng may get 
a good or an iU name; a person or 
thing may be in good or ill repute; 
repiMion may rm to different de¬ 
gree of height, or it may sink ^;ain 
into nothing; cr&iit may likewi^ be 
high or low, but both reputation and 
credit, absolutely taken, imply that 
wMch is good- 

NAP. See Snimp. 

NARRATION. See ReIxAtton*. 

NARRATIVE* See Accowr; Re- 

LATXOK. 

NARROW, See Contracteb. 

NATAJL, Native, Indigenous. 
Natal, in Latin natedis, from natm, 
bom, signifies belonging to one’s birth, 
or the act of one’s being bom; but 
naiim, in. Latin natitms, likewise from 
natus, signifies having an origin or be- 
ginmng. Indigenous, in Latin indi^ 
genus, from iridu, Old Latin, within, 
and gmitus, bom, signifies bom in a 
given place. 

The epithet natal is appKed only to 
the cmcmrustances of a man’s birth, as 
Ms natal day: Ms natal hour; a naial 
song; a natm star. Native h^ a more 
extemsive meaning, as it comprehends 
the idea of one’s relationsMp by origin 
to an object; as one’s native countiy, 
one’s native soil, native village, or native 
place, native language, and the like. 

Indigenous is a particular term used 
to denote the country where races of 
men are supposed to have first existed. 
It is also applied to plants in the same 
sense- 

Natwe, Natural.—Native is to natwral 
as a species to the genus: everything 
natim is, according to its strict signifi¬ 
cation, natural; but many things are 
natvrm wMch are not natim. Of a 
person we may say that Ms worth is 
native, to designate that it is some 
valuable property wMch is bom with 
Mm, not foreign to him, or ingrafted 
upon Ms character; but we may say of 
Ms disposition that it is natural^ as op¬ 
posed to that wMch is acquired or 
otherwise. The former is mostly 
ployed in a good sense^ in opposition 
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to what is artful, assumed, and xmreal; 
the other is used in an indifferent sense, 
as opposed to whatever is the effect of 
Wbit or circumstances. When chil¬ 
dren display themselves with all their 
ncUim simplicity, they are interesting 
objects of notice: when they display 
their natural turn of mind, it is not 
always that which tends to raise hu¬ 
man nature in our esteem. 

See also Intrinsic. 

Naturally^ In Course, Consequently, 
Of Course. —The connection between 
events, actions, and things is expressed 
by all these terms. Naturally signifies 
according to the nature of things, and 
applies, therefore, to the connection 
which exists between events accord¬ 
ing to the original constitution or in¬ 
herent properties of things: in course 
signifies in the course of things, that 
is, in the regular order that things 
ought to follow: consequently signifies 
by a consequence, that is, by a neces¬ 
sary law of dependence, which maJkes 
one thing follow another: of course sig¬ 
nifies on accoimt of the course which 
things most commonly or even neces¬ 
sarily take. Whatever happens nat¬ 
urally happens as it should do; what¬ 
ever happens in course, or in due course, 
happens as we establish it: whatever 
follows consequently follows as we judge 
it logical; whatever follows of course 
follows as we expect it. Children nat- 
urcdly imitste their parents: people nair- 
urcdly faU into the habits of those they 
a^ociate with: both these circumstances 
result from the nature of things: who¬ 
ever is made a peer of the realm takes 
Ms seat in the upper house in course; he 
requires no other qualifications to en¬ 
title him to this privilege, he goes 
thither according to the established 
course of things; consequently, as a peer, 
he is admitted without question; this 
is a decision of the judgment by which 
the question is at once determined: of 
course none are admitted who are not 
peers 5 this results necessarily from the 
constituted law of the land. 

NATION* See People. 

NATIONAL. See Public. 

NATURALIZE, Acclimate, 
Orient. These words all mean to be¬ 
come at home in a new country. But 
naturalize, from the very beginning 
when it was coined as French naturat- 


iser, has meant to acquire the standing 
of a notuTcd-hoTa citizen, to be placed 
on the same footing before law as a 
native of the country. It is sometimes 
used with an extended application 
to refer to the adaptation of plants, 
etc., to a new country. AdMmate 
means to become accustomed to the 
climate of a new countiy. It may also 
be used figuratively in an extended 
sense to mean simply to become accus¬ 
tomed to. Orient is used as a verb to 
mean to adjust to new conditions— 
from French [s^]orimteT. It referred 
originally to the placing of churches m 
that the altar was at the east (Latin 
oriens, the place of the rising sun); 
hence it came to mean to place with 
reference to the points of the compass; 
to get one’s bearings. 

NAUGHT. See Zero. 

NAUSEA. See Disgust. 

NAUTICAL. See Maritime, 

NAVAL. See Maritime. 

NEAR. See Close. 

NEAT. See Tidy. 

NECESSARIES. See Necessities. 

NECESSARY, Expedient, Essen¬ 
tial, Requisite. For necessary see 
Necessity. Expedient comes from 
Latin ex, out, and pedem (accusative), 
foot, ana signified originally taking the 
foot out, hence aiding movement and 
action. Essential means containing 
that essence or property which cannot 
be omitted, from Latin essentia, being, 
derived from a supposititious stem 
from esse, the infinitive of the verb to 
be. Requisite signifies literally required 
(see Demand). 

Necessary is a general and indefinite 
term; things may be necessary in the 
course of nature; it is necessary for all 
men once to die; or things may be 
necessary according to the circum^ 
stances of the case, or our views of 
necessity; in this manner we conceive 
it necessary to call upon another. Ex-- 
pedient, essential, and requisite are 
modes of relative necessity: the 
pediency of a thing is a matter of di&i 
cretion and calculation, and thereforcr 
not so self-evidently necessary as many 
things which we so denominate: it 
may be expedient for a person to com 
suit another, or it may not, according 
as circumstances may present them¬ 
selves. The requisite and the essential 
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«re mm than tim 

^xp^dimi; but t& Iwmer m I«a m 
th«a thm wbat m rmpdmie itmy 

bft iwmtite oaly in |»Jrt m entirely it 
nimj b« requmM to complete m thing 
when be^in, but not to hymn it; the 
mm^M^ on the is that which 

the mserm, and without 
which a thing ewmot exist. It is req- 
for one who would hawe a good 
Kbrwty to «ilerrfc only the beat authors; 
«serc« ffl €s»miud for the preserration 
c€ good health. In all matters of dm- 
pute it is exjmdient to be guided by some 
TO|«tiai judge; it is req^iimie for erery 
member of the community to oontrib- 
ute his share to the public expenditure 
as far as he is able: it is msmikd to a 
teacher to know more than those he 
teaches. 

NemmtieM, — Necmmtp, 

in Latin neceMUm, and 
Latin memmrimf from nsesase, eig- 
nify that which m indispensable. 
NemmUy is the mode or state of ci]> 
cumstances or the thing which circum- 
stance render neemmry; the neccs- 
sorf is that which is ac^lutely and 
imeonditionaMy necemw^^ Art has 
ewar b«ii busy in hiTentmg thk^ to 
supply the warioiB of our 

mtiire, and yet thare are always num¬ 
bers who want ewen the fimt nemmemes 
d life. Habit and demre create tiecca- 
miim: nature only reepir^ mmmxrim: 
a Toiuptuary has Ttecm^im which are 
unknown to a temperate man; the 
poor have in general little more than 
memmries. 

NecemUy, Need. — Necessity (see 
Nbchmsabt). Need is in Anglo-Saxon 
fiied, and is the native English word 
corresponding to the Latin word 
wcamloa. 

NeemsUy implies the thing wanted; 
the condition of the person want- 
fa^. There would be no nec&mity for 
punMimente if there were not evil- 
d€»ers; he m peculiarly fortunate who 
finds a friend in time of need^ Neces- 
HM>re pr^mg than need: the 
former places one in a positive state of 
compulaon to act; it is said to have no 
law, it prescribes the law for itself; the 
latter yields to ciroumstanoes and leav^ 
in a i^te derivation. We are fre¬ 
quently xmd&cimmc^iiyoi going witiie 
out that of winch we stendi most in need. 


From these two nouns arise two epi¬ 
thets for each, which are worthy of 
obsrrvationi, namely^ necessary and 
maffid, necesuiem and needy. Ne<m- 
smry and needful are both applicable to 
the thing wanted; netesminm and needy 
to the person wanting: necessary m ap¬ 
plied to every object indiscriminately; 
mcdftd only to such objects as supply 
temporary or partial wants. Exerci^ 
is necessary to preserve the health of the 
body; iwtraint is necessary to praserve 
that of the mind; Existence is needftd 
for one who has not sufficient resources 
in himself: it is necessary to go by 
water to the Continent: money is 
needful for one who is travelling- The 
di^mination of knowledge is necessary 
to dispel the ignorance which would 
otherw^ prev^ in the world; it is 
needfid for a young person to attend 
to the instructions of his teacher, if 
he wishes to improve. 

Necessiiom and needy are both ap¬ 
plied to persons in want of something 
important; but necessitous may be 
employed to denote an occasional want^ 
as to be in a necessUous condition in a 
foreign country for want of remit¬ 
tances from home; needy denotes a 
permanent state ctf want, as to be 
ne^y either freun extravagance or 
misfortune. 

KECESaXATR. See Comphl. 

NECROPOLIS, Burial - ground, 
Cbmbtkrt, GitAvisyABD, Mortuary. 
These words all indicate places where 
the d^d are laid away. JBuricdrground 
and graveyard are the native Er^lish 
terms; of these two graveyard is the 
more familiar word. It has more in¬ 
timate and solemn associations than 
the analogous term huHal-ground, 
We speak of the burial-ground of the 
Indians, for instance, in indieating 
an object of merely archssolo^cal in¬ 
terest. We speak of an English grave¬ 
yard with some sympathetic realization 
of what it has meant to a community 
of people like oiurselv^. Cemetery, from 
Latin coemeierimnj Greek KoiyTjrrjpiop, a 
sleeping-plac^ is a term which has large¬ 
ly replace the older term gramyard in 
ordinary ^eech now. Bemg a more 
modem and Boptoisticated term, it nati>- 
raly has somewhat different oonnota^ 
tioDS. WeAould speakofanold&Mrio^ 
^owdinalittletowiiasa^^^ard; of 
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the park-like hwruUngrcnmd^ in or 
oxir cities as cem^erim. But this dis¬ 
tinction is not alwa5?s observed. iVe- 
cro^lis, from Greek vBtcpSs, dead^ and 
w 6 Xt€f a city, means literally a city of 
the dead. It is a term applied to 
large and elaborate cemeteries near 
cities, or to burial-places of special 
dignity. Mortuwry^ from Latin mor^ 
Iww, dead, is the term applied to a 
bnilaing or a room where dead bodi^ 
sure kept for a time. 

NEFARIOUS. See Wicked. 

NEGLECT, Omit. Neglect (see Dis- 
eegaied}. OmM^ in Latin omiUOy or oh 
and mUto^ signifies to put aside. 

The idea of letting pass or slip, or of 
not using, is comprehended in the sig¬ 
nification of both these terms; the 
former is, however, culpable, the 
latter an indifferent action. What we 
neglect ought not to be neglected: but 
what we omit may be omitted or other- 
wi^ as convenience requires. 

These terms differ likewise in the 
objects to which they are applied* that 
m n^lected which is practicable or 
serves for action: that is omitted which 
serves for intellectual purposes: we 
neglect an opportunity, we neglect the 
means, the time, the use, and the like; 
we omit a word, a sentence, a figure, a 
stroke, a circumstance, and the like.. 

Negligent, Remiss, Careless, Thought-- 
less, Heedless, Inattentive.—Negligence 
(see Disregard) and remissness con¬ 
cern the outward action: cardess, heed¬ 
less, thoughtless, and inaitenMm the state 
of mind. 

Ne^igence and remissness ccmeist in 
not doing what ought to be dcme; 
axrdessness and the other mental de¬ 
fects may show themselves in (kmg 
wrong, as well as in not doing at all; 
negligence and remissness are, therefCH'e, 
to carelessness and the others as the 
effect to the cause; for no one is so apt 
to be negligent and remiss as he who is 
careless, although negligence and remiss- 
ness arise from other causes, and care- 
UssTtess, ihcmghtlessness, etc., produce 
likewise other effects. Negligent is a 
stronjger term than remiss: one is negli- 
gent in negleding the thing that is ex¬ 
pressly before one's eyes; one is remiss 
in forgetting that which was enjoined 
some time previously: the want of will 
renders a person negligent; the want c£ 


interest renders a person remiss: one 
is negligerd in regard to business, and 
the peTformance of bodily labor; one 
is remiss in duty, or in such things as 
require mental exertion. Servants are 
commonly negligent in what concerns 
their master's interest; teachers are 
remiss in not correcting the faults of 
their pupils. Negligence, therefore, is 
the fault of persons of all descriptions, 
but particularly those in low condition; 
retnissness is a fault peculiar to those 
in a more elevated station: a clerk in 
an office is negligent in not making 
proper ’memorandums; a ma^strate, 
or the head of an institution, is remiss 
in the exercise of his authority to 
check irregularities. 

Careless denotes the want of care 
in the manner of doing things; thought¬ 
less denotes the want of thought or 
reflection about things; heedless de¬ 
notes the want of heeding or r^arding 
things; inattentive denotes the want of 
attention to things. One is cardess 
only in trivial matters of behavior; one 
is thoughtless in matters of greater mo¬ 
ment, in what concerns the conduct. 
Carelessness leads children to make mis¬ 
takes in their mechanical exercises, in 
whatever they commit to memory or 
to paper; thoughtlessness leads many 
who are not children into serious errors 
of conduct, when they do not think of, 
or bear in mi n d, the consequences of 
their actions. Thoughtless is applied 
to things past, present, or to come; 
careless to things present or to come. 

Cardess is applied to such things as 
require permanent care; thoughtlms to 
such as require p^raaanemt thought; 
heedless and inattentim are applied to 
pasring objects that engage the senses 
or the thoughts of the moment. One 
is cardess in busineas, thoughtless in con¬ 
duct, heeMess in walking or running, 
in listening: children 

are xlnfit to go by themselves; inatten- 
twe chiMren are unfit to be led by 
others. 

NEGOTIATE, Treat, Transact. 
The idea of conducting business with 
others is included in the signification of 
all these terms; but they differ in the 
mode of conducting it and the nature 
of the business to be conducted. Nego¬ 
tiate, from Latin negotium (from neg —► 
for ne —^not, and otium, leisure, signffy- 
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ing tlmt whicli one do^ when one is 
not at leisure— i. e*, busiiie«), is applied 
in the orimnal mostly to merchandise 
or traffic, but it is more commonly em¬ 
ployed in the complicated concerns of 
governments and nations* Treai^ from 
Latin tractare^ frequentative of 
fy^ahere^ to draw, signifies to turn over 
and over or set forth in all ways: these 
two verbs, therefore, suppose delibera¬ 
tion; but transact, from iramacim, par¬ 
ticiple of tramoM, to carry forwara or 
bring to an end, supposes more direct 
a^ncy than consultation or delibera¬ 
tion; this latter is therefore adapted to 
the more ordinary and less entangled 
concerns of commerce. A congress 
carries on negoticUions for the establish¬ 
ment of gow order among different 
stat^; individual states freoi with each 
other to settle their particular differ¬ 
ences. To negotiate mostly applies to 
political concerns, except in the case of 
negotiating bills: to treat, as well as 
transactf is said of domestic and private 
concerns: we treat with a person about 
the purchase of a house, and transact 
our business with him by making good 
the purchase and paymg down the 
money. 

As nouns, negotiation expresses rather 
the act of deliberating than the thing 
delib^ated: treaty includes the ideas 
of the t^rms proposed and the arrange¬ 
ment of those terms: transaction ex¬ 
presses the idea of something actually 
done and finished. Negotiations are 
sometimes very long pending before 
the preliminary terms are even pro 
poseu or any basis is defined; treaties 
of commerce are entered into by all 
civilized countries, in order to obviate 
misunderstandings and enable them 
to preserve an amicable intercourse; 
the transactions which daily pass in a 
great metropolis like that of London 
are of so miutifarioua a nature, and so 
infinitely numerous, that the bpe 
contemplation of them fills the mind 
with astonishment. Negotiations are 
long or short; are advantageous 

or the contrary; transactions are 
honorable or dishonorable. 

See also Tkeat. 

NEIGHBORHCX)D, ViciNiTT. 
Neighborhood, from neighbor (Anglo- 
Saxon neah, ni^, near, and gehur or 
bur, a husbandman, the same word as 


Dutch Boer, English boor), signified 
originally the place near by w’here other 
farmers live. Vicinity, from vicus, a 
village, signifies the place which does 
not exceed in distance the extent of a 
village. 

Neighborhood, which is of Saxon 
origin^ is employed in reference to the 
inhabitants, or in regard to inhabited 
places, to denote nearness of persona 
to each other or to objects in general: 
but vicinity, which in Latin bears the 
same acceptation as neighborhood, is 
employed in English to denote near¬ 
ness of one object to another, whether 
person or thing; hence the propriety 
of saying a populous neighborhood, a 
quiet Tieighhorhood, a respectable neigh-- 
horhood, a pleasant neighborhood, and 
to be in the neighborhoM, either as it 
sigi^es the people or the country; but 
to live in the vicinity of a manufactory, 
to be in the vicinity of the metropolis 
or of the sea. 

ISTEOPHYTE. See Tyro. 

NEUTRAL, Impartial, Indiffer¬ 
ent. These words all indicate a dis¬ 
position not to take sides in a quarrel, 
but they differ in the amount of sym¬ 
pathy for the combatants implied in 
them. Indifferent signified originally 
not making a distinction or difference 
between thingsr—implying such a lack 
of S 3 nnpathy or interest that one thing 
seems much like another. Here it in¬ 
dicates a lack of interest in either com¬ 
batant. Neutral, from Latin ne, not, 
and vier, which of two, means not ask¬ 
ing which is right. It implies com¬ 
plete intellectuai detachment, but not 
necessarily lack of sympathy for one 
or both of the parties. It is the term 
applied to the non-combatant nations 
in time of war. Impartial means not 
taking the part of either side. By 
derivation it has the same meaning as 
the other words, but it implies distinct 
sympathy with one or both combatants, 
which is not allowed to influence 
judgment. 

NEVERTHELESS. See However. 

NEW, Novel, Modern, Fresh, Re¬ 
cent. New, from Anglo-Saxon neowc; 
^ the native English word correspond¬ 
ing to Latin nows, whence novel is de¬ 
rived. Modern signifies belonging to 
the present mode,^ from Latin modus^ 
manner. Fresh is derived from a 
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Teutonic root wMch appears in Anrfo 
Sa3Con ferscy fresh; but its form is due 
to the feminine form of this same 
word in Old Frenchr—/rm, masculine, 
fresche^ feminine. 

All these epithets are applied to what 
has not long e^^ted; new expresses this 
idea simply without any qualification; 
noml is something strange or xmex- 
pected; the modem is the thing of to¬ 
day as distinguished from that which ex¬ 
isted in former time; the fresh is that 
which is so new as not to be the worse 
for use, or that which has not been 
before used or employed; the recent 
is that which is so new as to appear as 
if it were just made or done. Accord¬ 
ing to this distinction, new is most 
aptly applied to such things as may 
be permanent or durable, as new houses, 
new buildings, new clothes, and the 
like; in such cases it is properly opposed 
to the old; the term may, however, be 
applied generally to whatever arises 
or comes first into existence or notice, 
as new scenes, ?mo sights, new sounds. 

Novel may oe’applied to whatever is 
either never or but rarely seen; the 
freezing of the river Thames is a noveU 
ty; but the frost in every winter is 
something new when it first comes. 

Modem is applied to that which is 
new, or springs up in the day or age in 
which we live; as modem books, mod¬ 
em writers, modem science; a book is 
new which is just formed into a book 
and has not been used; it is modem at 
the time when it is first published; so 
likewise principles are new which nave 
never been broached before; they are 
modem if they have been published 
lately or within a given period: the 
modem is opposed to the ancient. 

Fresh is said of that which may lose 
its color, vigor, or other perfection; as 
a fresh flower, the freshness of youth, 
etc. 

So pleasures or passions are fresh 
which have not lost their power by 
satiety; they are new if they have but 
just sprung into activity. 

Recent is applied to those events or 
circumstances which have just hap¬ 
pened, as a recent transaction, or an 
occurrence of recent date. 

News, Tidings,—News implies any¬ 
thing new that is related or circulated; 
tidings, in its Anglo-Saxon form, meant 


simply an 3 rthing that happCTied; but 
it acquired the Scandinavian sense of 
news, especially n&jos that arrived in 
due time and season, that is timely- 
is unexpected; it serv^ to gratify 
idle curiosity: tidings are expectm; 
they i^rve to al^y anxiety. In time 
of war the public are eager for news; 
and they who have relative in the 
army are anxious to have tidings oi 
them. 

NICB. See Exact; Fikb. 

NIGOARDLrY. S^ AvABimorrs; 
Economical. 

NIGH. See Closb. 

NIGHTLY, Noctubnal. NighRy, 
immediately from the word night, and 
nocturnal, from noz, night, signify 
belonging to the ni^t, or the night 
season; the former is therefore more 
familiar than the latter: we speak of 
nightly depredations to expre^ what 
passes every night, or nightly disturb¬ 
ances, nocturnm dreams, nocturnal 
visits. 

NIHILIST. See Intbansigent. 

NIMBLE. See Active. 

NINNY, Nincompoop. These are 
slang or colloquial terms meaning a 
simpleton, and are not clearly distin¬ 
guished from one another. Ninny 
comes probably from Italian ninna, a 
lullaby to put a child to sleep, based 
on ninno, child. The origin of nvncomr 
poop is supposed to be due to a vitia¬ 
tion of the Latin phrase non compos 
mentis. These words have been in the 
English language for centuries, but are 
so little differentiated from one an¬ 
other that it would be pedantry to 
make a distinction.^ Possibly ninny 
suggests more of silliness; nincompoop 
more of obtuseness, dulness. 

NIP, Bite, Pinch. A nip is somej- 
thi^ between a hite and a pinch. In 
biting the substance taken between the 
teeth is cut; in pinching, which usually 
refers to a pressure upon a substance 
caught between two fingers or an in¬ 
strument acting like the two fingers, it 
is simply bruised. To nip is to give a 
sharp, quick pinch. 

NOBLE, Grand. Noble, in Latin 
nohilis, from nosco, to know, signifying 
knowable, or worth knowing, is a 
term of general import; it simply im¬ 
plies the quality by which a thing is 
distingtiished for excellence above other 
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thiags: gromi (s^ GRANBEtm) is, Thiwe terms may all be taken in an 

properly ^[^aking, c»e of those quaM- inmroper as well as a proper sense, 
tiw by which mi object acquires the Whatever is obtruded upon the public 
name of^ nMe; but there are many notice, so as to become the uniyeraal 
mMe obJ^Msts wMch are not denomi- subject of conversation and writing, 
nat«i grand. A buOding may be de- is said coUoquiaiiy to make a noise; in 
nominated mhk for its feauty as well this manner a new and good per¬ 
ns ite mm; but a ^and building^ is former at the theatre makes a Tioise on 
rather «> eaEcd for the ex;TOiise winch his first appearance. 
m dfeplayed i 3 p>n it in the style of A may be either for or against; 
building. A family may be either but a cry, otdcry, md damor are al- 
ndble or grand; but it is roMe by birth; waj^ against the object, vmymg in the 
it ia by wealth and an expmaive degree and manner in which they dis- 

style of living. Nobleness of acting or play themselves:^ ary implies less than 
ttunJcing comprehends aU moral ex- otdary, and this less than clamor. 
cdilence that rises to a high pitch; but When the public voice is raised in an 
gprandeur of mind is peculiarly appli- audible manner against any particuiar 
eai>k to such actions or traits as de- matter it is a cry; if it be mingled with 
note an elevation of character, rising intemperate language it is an outcry; 
«^ve all that is common. if it be vehement and exceedingly 

NOCTURNALr. See NiaHTLT* noisy it is a clamor: partisans raise 
NOISE, Cey, Ootcby, CnaMon, a ary in order to form a body in their 
Nome is any loud sound: cry, cadcry. favor; the discontented are ever ready 
and damor are particular lands m to set up an otdcry against men in 
noises, differing either in the cause or power; a clamor for peace in time 
the nature oi the sounds. A noim pro- of war is easily raised by those who 
ceeds either from animate or inanimate wish to thwart the government, 
objects; the ary proceeds only from NOISOME. See HuRTFon. 
animate objects. The report of a can- NOISY. See Loun. 
non and the loud sounds occasion^ by NOMENCLATURE. See Dictton- 
a h^^ wind are noises, but not cries; aby. 

cHm issue from bird% b^ts, and men. NOMINATE, Name. Nominate 
A mdse is produced often by accident; comes from Latin nornen, name; 
a ary is Mways occasioned by some name (see Name). To nominate and 
parfeioular eireumstance: when many to name are both to mention by 
hors^ and carriages are going together name; but the former is to mention for 
they make a great noise; hunger and a specific pxirpose; the latter is to men- 
pain cause cries to proceed both from tion for a general purpose: persons only 
ani m als and human beings. Noise, are nomvimted; things as well as per- 
when compared with cry, is sometimes sons are nam^: one nominates a per- 
only an audible sound; the cry is a son in order to propose him, or ap- 
very loud noim; whatever disturbs si- point him, to an office; but one names 
lence, as the proverbial falling of a pin a person casually, in the course oi oon- 
in a mrfectly still assembly, is denomi- versation, or one rmmes him in order 
nated a noise; but a cry is that which to make some inquiry respecting him. 
may often drown other noises, as the To be nominated is a public act; to be 
cries of people selling things about the named is generally private: one is 
streets. ^ nominMed before an assembly; one is 

A ary is in general a definite sound, named in any place: to be nomimcded 
but outcry and damor are irr^ulait: is always an honor; to be named is 
sounds; the fonn^ may proceed from either honorable or the contrary, ao- 
one or n^y, the latter from many in cording to the (urcumstances under 
conjtmotion. A cry after a thirf be- which it is mentioned: a gerson is 
comes an (ndcry when set up by many nominated for an office; he is namsd 
at a time: it become damor if ae- whenever he is spoken of. 
campanil with shouting, bawlii^ NON-CONFORMIST. See Hebe- 
and noises of a mixed and. tumultuous tic. 

nature. NON-PIJTREFYING> See AsEm^a*. 
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NONJSENJ^. See TVabblb. 

NORMAL, Tyficai.. Norwml and 
iy^Mcal are both words which are com¬ 
monly misurod. They are taken to 
mean aperage, ordinary^ whereas they 
really mean the reverse. The normcd 
perm>!i is one that conforms to the 
Ttarm, I^tin nortna, a carpenter^s rule; 
that is to say, to the standard of hu¬ 
manity in any or all respects. This 
standard, how ever, is not obtained by 
taking the a crage of all people. As 
is shown by the medical standard in 
accordance with which the candidates 
for the army are tested, only one in 
four or five men corresponds sufficient¬ 
ly to the standard. Normal indicates 
what people would be if their develop¬ 
ment were not in any way hindered. 
Typical, from Greek rvTrog, a mark, 
blow, stamp, has the same meaning as 
normal, with a slight difference of con¬ 
notation in ordinary usage. A typical 
man is one who represents the standard 
to which others approximate more or 
less. The iypi^ American is not the 
average or ordinary American. He is 
the one who represents the distinctive 
characteristics of Americans in their 
most characteristic form. Normal is 
generally used with reference to a par¬ 
ticular standard—a standard of heMth, 
for instance. Typical is used with ref¬ 
erence to distinguishing characteristics. 
A normal physique, for instance, is one 
that corresponds to the general stand¬ 
ard, one that every one ought to have. 
A typical soldier^s physique is one that 
represents the charact^risti<B of the 
soldier unmodified by other influences. 

NOTE. See Mark. 

NOTED. Notorioto. Nded (see 
DiSTiNGtriSEnen) may be ^nployed 
either in a good or a bad sense; notori-- 
ous is never used but in a bad sense: 
men may be noted for their talents or 
their eccentricities; they are notorious 
for their vices: noted characters excite 
many and divers remarks from their 
friends and their enemies; notorious 
characters are universally tunned. 

NOTHING. See Zero. 

NOTICE, Remark, Observe. To 
notice (see Attenb) is either to take or 
to give notice: to remark, compoTinded 
of re and marh^ (see Mark), signifies 
to reflect or bring back any war^ to 
our own mind, or communicate the 


^me to anothe*; to wmrh is to mark 
a thing once, but to remark is to mark 
it j^ain. Obserm (see Lchoker-oic) 
signifies either to keep a thing pre^nt 
b^c^ one^s own view or to communi¬ 
cate one^s view to another. 

In the‘first of these words, as 

the action concerns ourselves, to fiMice 
and remark r€X|\iire simple attention, 
to observe require examination- To 
ncdic^ is a more €^irso:ty action than to 
Tmmrk: we may mdice a thing by a 
single glance, or on merely turning 
our bead; but to remark supposes a 
reaction of the mind on an object; we 
notice a person passing at any time; 
but we remark that he goes past every 
day at the same hour: we notice that 
the sxm sets this evening tmder a cloud, 
and we remcerh that it has done m for 
9eva*al evenings succ^jsively: we mdice 
the state of a person's h^th or his 
manners in comply; we remark his 
habits and peculiarities in domestic 
life. What is noticed and remarked 
strikes on the senses and awakens the 
mind; what is observed is looked after 
and sought for: the former are often 
involuntary acts; we see, hear, and 
think b^ause the objects obtrude 
themselves uncalled for; but the latter 
is intentional as well as voiunta^; we 
see, hear, and think of that which we 
have watched. We remark things s& 
matters of fact; we observe them in order 
to judge of them or draw conclusioiis 
from them: we remm'k that the wind 
lies for a long time in a certain quarter; 
we observe that whenever it lies in a 
certain quarter it brings rain with it. 
People who have no particular curiosity 
may be sometimes attracted to nMiee 
the stars or planets when they are par- 
tieularly bright; those who look fre¬ 
quently will remark that the same star 
does not rise exactly in the same place 
for two successive nights; but the 
astronomer^ goes further and observes 
all the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
in order to discover the scheme of the 
universe. 

In the latter sense of these words, as 
concerns the communications to others 
of what passes in our own minds, to 
notice is to make known our sentiments 
by various ways; to remark and observe 
are to make them knoym only by means 
of words: to notice is a personal act 
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towaaxi mx individual, in which we 
direct our attention to him, as may 
hapwai either by a bow, a nod, a 
word, or even a look; but to remark 
and are said only of the thoughts 

which pa® in our own minds and are 
expre^d to others: friends fioiice each 
other when they meet; they remark to 
oth«^ the impre®ion which passing 
objects make upon their minds: the 
am&rpcdimm which intelligent people 
make are always entitled to notice from 
young persons. 

also Information; Mention. 

NOTION. See Conception; Opin¬ 
ion; Perception, 

NOTORIOUS. See Noted : PxTBirc. 

NOTWITHSTANDING. See How¬ 
ever. 

NOURISH, Nurture, Cherish. To 
nourish and nurture are out variations 
from the same verb nutria. Cherish 
(see Foster). Things nourish, p^sons 
nurti^e and cherish: to nouri^ is to 
build up bodily strength to supply the 
physical necessities of the body; to 
nurtwre is to extend one^s care to the 
supply of all its physical necessities, to, 
pr®erve life, occasion growth, and in¬ 
crease vigor: the breast of the mother 
nourishes; the fostering care and at¬ 
tention of the mother nurtures. To 
nurture is a physical act; to cherish is 
a mental as well as a physical act: a 
mother nurtures her infant while it is 
entirely dependent upon her; she 
cheris?^ her child in her bosom and 
protects it from every misfortune, or 
aJffords consolation in the midst oi all 
its troubles when it is no Tonger an 
infant. 

NOVEL. See Fable; New. 

NOVICE. See Tyro. 

NOW, Immediately, Straightway. 


Now is the general term, meaning at 
this pr®ent moment. Immediately sug¬ 
gests more of emphasis and action. It 
means in the moment following a ^ven 
moment. Now is static; immediately 
suggests action, movement. Straight-- 
way has the same meaning as immedi¬ 
ately, but a slightly different connota¬ 
tion. It is a somewhat archaic word 
associated with Biblical phraseology, 
and suggestive of poetry or a distinctly 
literary style. 

NOXIOUS. See Hurtful. 

NUMB, Benumbed, Torpid. Numb 
and benumbed come from the past 
participle of Anglo-Saxon niman, Mid¬ 
dle English nomen, to take, and sig¬ 
nify overtaken, hence overpowered, 
unable to move. There are but few 
things numb by nature, but there may 
be many things which may be be¬ 
numbed, Toryid, in Latin Urrpidxis, 
from torpere, to languish, is most com¬ 
monly employed to express the per¬ 
manent state of l>eing benumbed, as 
in the case of some animals, which he 
in a torpid state all the winter; or, in the 
moral sense, to depict the benumbed state 
of the thinking faculty; in this maimer 
we speak of the torpor of persons who 
are benumbed by any strong affection or 
by any strong external action. 

NUMBER. See Reckon. 

NUMERAL, Numerical. Numeral, 
or belonging to nTimber, is applied to 
a class of words in grammar, as a 
numeral adjective or a numeral noun: 
numerical, or containing number, is 
applied to whatever may concern num¬ 
ber; as a numerical difference, where 
the difference consists between any two 
numbers or is expressed by numbers. 

NUPTIALS- See Marriage. 

NURTURE. See Nourish. 
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OBEOIEISTT, Stxbmissive, Obse¬ 
quious. Obedient (see Dtjtifuu). 
Stdmd^m denotes the disposition to 
submit (see Yield). Obsequious, in 
Latin obsequius, from chseqnor, or the 
intensive of ob, near, and sequi, to 
follow, signifi^ following diligently and 
with a fixed intention to please. 

One is obedient to command, sub- 
miss^ to power or the will, obsequious 
py persons. Obedience is always taken 
in a good sense; one ought always to 
be obedient where obedience is due: 
submission is relatively good; it may, 
however, be indifferent or bad: one 
may be submissive from interested 
motives or meanness of spirit, which 
is a base kind of submission; but to be 
submissive for conscience' sake is the 
bounden duty of a Christian: obse¬ 
quiousness is never good; it is an ex¬ 
cessive concern about the will of an¬ 
other which has always interest for its 
end. Obedience is a course of conduct 
conformable either to some specific 
rule or the express will of another; 
fubmission is often a personal act 
immediately directed to the individual. 
We show our obedience to the law by 
avoiding the breach of it; we show 
our obedience to the will of Cod, or of 
our parent, by making that will the 
rule of our life: on the other hand, we 
show submission to the person of the 
magistrate: we adopt a submissive de- 
ortment by a downcast look and a 
ent body. Obedience is founded upon 
principle and cannot be feigned; sub¬ 
mission is a partial bending to another, 
which is easily affected in our outward 
behavior: the understanding and the 
heart produce obedience; but force or 
the necessity of circumstances gives rise 
to submission. 

Obedience and submission suppose a 
restraint on one's own will, in order 
to bring it into accordance with that 
of another; but obsequiousness is the 
consulting the will or pleasure of an¬ 
other: we are obedient from a sense of 
right; we are submissive from a sense 
of necessity; we are obsequious from 


a desire of gaining favor: a love of God 
is followed by obedience to His will; 
they are coincident sentiments that 
reciprocally act on each other so as 
to serve the cause of virtue: a s'tb- 
missive conduct is at the worst an in¬ 
voluntary sacrifice of our indepen¬ 
dence to our fears or necej^ities, the evil 
of which is confined principally to the 
individual who makes the sacrifice; 
obsequiotisness is a voluntary sacrifice 
of ourselves to others for interested 
purposes. 

OBJECT, Subject. Object, in Latin 
cbjectiis, participle of obicere, to lie in 
the way, signifies the thing that lies in 
one's way. Subject, in Latin aubjectus, 
articiple of suhicere, to lie under, signi- 
es the thing forming the groundwork. 

The object puts itself forward; the 
subject is in the background: we notice 
the object; we observe or reflect on the 
subject: objects are sensible; the subject 
is ^together intellectual: the eye, the 
ear, and all the senses are occupied 
witn the surrounding objects; the mem¬ 
ory, the judgment, and the im^ina- 
tion are supplied with subjects suitable 
to the nature of the operations. 

When object is taken for that which 
is intellectual, it retains a similar sig¬ 
nification; it is the thing that presents 
itself to the mind; it is seen by the 
mind's eye: the subject, on the con¬ 
trary, is that which must be sought for, 
and when found it engages the mental 
powers: hence we say an object of 
consideration, an object of delight, an 
object of concern; a subject of reflection, 
a subject of mature deliberation, the 
stibject of a poem, the subject of grief, 
of lamentation, and the like. When 
the mind becomes distracted by too 

t reat a multiplicity of objects, it can 
X itself on no one individual object 
with sufficient steadiness to take a 
survey of it; in like manner, if a child 
have too many objects set before it 
for the exercise of its powers, it will 
acquire a familiarity with none: such 
thing;i» are not fit sxbjects of discussion. 
See also Aim; Find Fault. 
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Oppam, —^To €^€d is to cast 
in tne way^ to opp€m^ from FVcnch 
oppomr (tAtin cA, i^ainst, and Late 
Iktin ^mare^ to macey formed on 
Gr^k Jmiisej, is to place in 

the way; there isy therefore, very iit- 
tk cdginal difference, except that cast¬ 
ing is a more momentary and sodden 
piwseedin^ placing is a more premed¬ 
itate action; which distinction, at the 
fiwxie time, iXMwponds with the use 
in ordinary life: too^'ectto 
a thing m to propose or start something 
i^in^ it; out to oppom it is to set 
<m©k self steadily against it: one oh- 
ieda to ordinary matters that require 
no reflection; one opposes matters that 
imll for deiiterat'on and afford serious 
r^sons for and against: a parent 06- 
jeds to his child’s learning the classics 
mr to his running about the struts; 
he opposes his marriage when he thinks 
the connection or mja circumstances 
not deeirahle. 

C^edion^ Diffictdip^ Exception. —06- 
jedion (see Demur) is here a general 
term: it comprehends both the difficulty 
and the exception, which are but species 
of the objection: an d^edion and a 
dffi^ctdty are started; an exception is 
made: the cbjedion to a thing is in 
^eaeral that which renders it less de¬ 
sirable; but the diffictdiy is that 
which renders it le^ practic^le; there 
is an i^edion agmnst every scheme 
which incurs a serious risk: the want 
of means to begin or resources to carry 
on a scheme is a serious diffixuMy- 

Objedion and exception both concern 
the nature, the moral tendency, or 
moral conso.';uence of a thing; but an 
ohjectim m:.y be frivolous or serious; 
mi exm^ion is ^mething serious: the 
ddedion is positive; the exception is 
relatively considers, that is, the 
thing excepted from other things, as 
not good, and consequently ohjeded to. 
Objections are made sometimes to pro- 
petals for the mere sake of getting rid 
of an eng^ement: those who do not 
wish to give themsdives trouble find 
an easy method of disengaging them¬ 
selves, by making cbjectiom to every 
proportion. We take exception at the 
conduct of others when we think it 
not sufficiently respectful. 

OBJECTIVE, Actoal. Objective 
signifies outside of consciousness, be¬ 


longing to that which is presented to 
consciousness, as opposed to conscious- 
ne® itself. A dual, based on adm, past 
participle of Latin agere, to do or act, 
signifies really existing as distinguished 
from an idea in the mind—that which 
is as compared with what we ^ould 
like to have it. According to th®e 
defiinitions, the two terms seem to have 
the same meaning, but objedive is much 
more limited in its application th^ 
adued. That which is objedive is sim¬ 
ply outside of ourselves; that which 
IS adual is that w^hich really exists. 
Though, in one sense, adttal implies that 
contrast between the thing beheld and 
the mind beholding indicated in object 
Urn, that which is within the mind may 
also be thought of as actiud. We speak: 
of ^'my adual thought/’ ^'my adual 
feeling’^—^implying a contrast between 
reality and unreality within the mind 
itself. Again that which is ohjedim 
is not necessarily adual or really ex¬ 
istent—as a whole school of philos-* 
ophers have iminted out. In common 
spe^h adual is a word of frequent and 
various uses; objedive is a rather spe¬ 
cial and scientific term. 

OBLATION. See Offebinq. 

OBLIGATION. See Duty. 

OBLIGE. See Bum; Compel. 

OBLIGED. See In3>ebtei>. 

OBLIGING. See Civil. 

OBLITERATE. See Blot. 

OBLIVION. See Forgetfulness. 

OBLONG, Oval. Oblong, in Latin 
(Mongus, from the intensive syllable o 5 , 
across, or over^ signifies very long, 
longer than it is broad. Oval, from 
the Latin ovum, an^ egg, signifies e^- 
shaped. The oval is a species of the 
oblong: what is oval is oblong; but 
what is oblong is not always oval. Ob* 
long is peculiarly applied to figures 
formed by right lines, that is, all rec¬ 
tangular parallelo^ams, except squares, 
are oblong; but the oval is applied to 
curvilinear oblong figures, as ellipse^ 
which are distinguished from the circle: 
tables are oftener oblong than oved; gai> 
den beds are as frequently oval as toey 
are oblong. 

OBLOQUY. See Reproach. 

OBNOXIOUS, Offensive. 06noa> 
ious, from 06, against, or in the way of, 
and noxious, signifies either being in 
the way of what is noxious or beini^ 
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V€ry noxicHis or hateftil. Offmsimf ccmmolion; we cXmerm a thii^ in 
from cb, againsfc, and a afccm fend, order to draw an inferaiee from it: 
meaning to dash, signifi^ apt to ^ve we tmlch anvthmg in order to diseoyer 
offet-ce or displeasure. The what may happen: we t^merm with 

<x>nveys more than the offemim, im- cooine^; we waich with eageme^: we 
plying (though this use is now obso- observe carefully; we waidl narrowly: 
lete) to receive as well as to give the conduct of mankind in gen«r^ is 
offence; a man may be obnojcdous to observed; the conduct of suspicioiis 
evils as well as obnaxiotts to persons. individuals is imtcked^ 

In the sense of giving ooence, od- See also Kubp; Notice; See. 

rmciom implies as much as hateful* OBSERVER. See Looeeb-oh. 

offensim little more than displeasing: OBSOLETE. See Oi^. 

a man is obrwxious to a party to who^ OBSTACLE. See DiimciTiTY. 

inter^ts or principle he is opp^ed: OBSTINATE^Coimmacious^SrOB- 
he may be offensim to an individuai bork, Heabstbong, Helady. 06^£- 
merely on aowunt of his manners or note, in Latin participle of 

any particular actions. Men are o5- (^siino, from ob and the stem foimd in 
noxiom only to their fellow-creatures, siare, to stand, signifi^ standing in the 
but they may be offensive, though not way of another, Contumacums (see 
cbnoxiom, to their Maker* Contumacy). Sivbbem, Middle Eng- 

Persons only are cbnoxiox^s to others, lish stohum, comes from Anglo-Saxon 
things as well as persons are offensive; stf/bh. Modem English stub, and sig- 
dust is offensive to the eyej sounds are mfiea origiiially like a stick or stub re- 
offensive to the ear; advice, or even maining in the ground; hence not eaai* 
one's own thoughts, may be offensim ly moved. Headstrong signifies strong 
to the mind. in the head or the mind; and heady. 

See also Subject. inclined, so to speak, to follow one^s 

OBSCURE. See Dark; Ecucpsil own he^. 

OBSEQUIES. See Funebau. Obstinacy is a habit of the mind; 

OBSEQUIOUS. See Obebient. contuma^ is either a particular state 
O^ERVANCE. See Form; Qb- of feeling or a mode of action; o6- 
SKRVATION. ^nacy consists in an attachment to 

OBSERVANT. See MiNBFUii. one's own mode of acting; contumacy 
OBSERVATION, Observance, consists in contempt of others: the 
These terms derive their use from the ohstv/Uxte man adheres tenaciously to 
different significations of the verb: a6- his own ways, and opposes reason to 
sermtion is the act of observing ob- reason; the corUumacfious man dis- 
iects with the view to examine them putes the right of another to control 
^see Notice) : cbsermmce is the act oi his actions, and opposes force to force, 
observing in the sense of keying or Obstinacy interferes with a man's pd- 
holding sacred (see Keep). From a vate conduct and makes him blind to 
minute ohs&rvaMon of the human body, reason; amtumacy is an offence against 
anatomists have discovered the circu- lawful authority; the coMumacious man 
lation of the blood and the source of sets himself against bis superiors: when 
all the humors; by a strict observance you^ people are obstinate they are ro¬ 
of tmth and justice a man acquires calcitrant to education; when grown 
the title of an upright man. people are contumacious they are trou- 

See also RuMAJaE. blesome subjects to the king. 

Ohmrve, Watch. — Observe (see The stubborn and the headstrong are 
Guard). Watch (see NoTtcs). species of the obstinate: the former lies 

These terms agree in expressmg the altogether in the perversion of the 
act of looking at an object; but to will; the latter in the perversion of the 
observe is not to look after so strictly judgment: the stubborn person wills 
as is implied by to watch; a genera what he wills; the headstrong person 
observes the motions of an enemy when thinks what he thinks. Stvhh<yirnness is 
they are in no particular state of ac- mostly mherent in a person's nature; 
tivity; he watches the motions of an a hea^trong temper is commonly asso^ 
Buemy when they are in a state of ciated with violence and impetuosity 
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d cbaraetar. Obdirmc^ diBcovers it- 
in persons of aU ag^ and stations; 
a Mtdmmi and headMrcmg disposition 
t^txays it^lf mostly in those who are 
eroec^ to cx>nform to the will of an- 
other. Hemiy may be said of any 
who are full of conceit and bent ufK>n 
following their own desires. 

OBSTRUCT. See Hinbbb. 

OBTAIH. See Acoxiire; Girr. 

OBTRUBR. See Intrude. 

OBTUSE, Blunt, Bull. All these 
WOTds have the same original meaning; 
they are aH opposed to sharp- Obtme 
fe the oppomte of the sharp point of an 
angle of le^ than forty-hve degrees; 
Uunt (of imknown origin) is the opi:^ 
die of a sharp point; dull is the opposite 
of a shaiy such as the blaae of a 
knife- DuU and obtiise are also given a 
mental application (see Dull), chtme 
referring to particul^ cases of didnessy 
not to the general character indicated 
by duM. Blurd has a moral application, 
r^erring to the manners and disp<^- 
tion of one who is not finely responsive 
or adaptable to the feelings and con¬ 
ditions of those around him, who 
fends by rude telling of unsavory truth, 
etc. 

OBVIATE. See Peeveot. 

OBVIOUS. See Apparent; Tajn- 


OCCASION, Opportunitv. Occa¬ 
sion, in Latin occasio, from dbcasiOy 
from ohf in the way of, and cadere, to 
fall, signifies that which falls in the way 
so as to produce some change. Op- 
portunitpy in Latin opportunitaSy from 
opportumes (ob, near, and portvsy har¬ 
bor), signifies near the harbor or in ac¬ 
cordance with the desires or needs. 

These terms are applied to the 
events of life; but the occasion is that 
which determines our conduct and 
leaves us no choice; it amounts to a 
degree of necessity: the opportunity is 
that which invites to action; it tempts 
us to embrace the moment for taking 
the step. We do things, therefore, as 
the occasion requires, or as the op¬ 
portunity offers. There are many 
oeaxsions on which a man is called 
upon to uphold his opinions. There 
are but few ofportun^ies for men in 
general to distinguish themselves. 

Occasion, Necessity, — Occasion in¬ 
cludes, necessity excludes, the idea of 


choice or alternative. We are regu¬ 
lated by the occasion, and can exercise 
our own discretion; we yield or sub¬ 
mit to the necessity, without even the 
exercise of the wili. On the death 
a relative we have occasion to go into 
mourning if we do not wish to offer an 
affront to the family; but there is no 
express necessity: in case of an attack 
on our persons there is a necessity of 
self-defence for the pr^rvation of 
life. 

Occasional, Casual ,—These are both 
opposed to what is fixed or stated; but 
occasional carries with it more the idea 
of infrequency, and casual that of un¬ 
fixedness, or the absence of all design. 
A minister is termed an occasional 
preacher who preaches only on cer- 
tmn occasions; his preaching at a par¬ 
ticular place or on a certain day may 
be coswoZ. Our acts of charity may 
be occasioned, but they ought not to 
be casual, 

OCCULT. See Secret. 

OCCUPANCY, Occupation. These 
words derive their meaning from the 
different acceptations of the primitive 
verb occupy, the former being used to 
express the state of holding or pos¬ 
sessing any object, the latter to express 
the act of taking possession of, or the 
state of being in ^ssession. He who 
has the occupancy of land enjoys the 
fruits of it: the occupation of a country 
by force of arms is of little avail un¬ 
less one has an adequate force to main¬ 
tain one’s ground. Both words arc 
employed in regard to houses and lands, 
but when the term occupation is taken 
in the sense of a business it is suffi¬ 
ciently distinguished to need mo illus¬ 
tration. 

See also Business. 

OCCUPY. See Hold. 

OCCUR. See Transpire. 

OCCURRENCE. See Event. 

ODD, Uneven. Odd, in Swedish 
udda, connected with the Dutch oed, 
and German oede, empty, deserted, 
signifying something wanted to match, 
seems to be a mode of the uneven; both 
are opposed to the even, but odd is 
said omy of that which has no fellow; 
the uneven is said of that which does 
not square or come to an even point: 
of numbers we say that they are either 
odd or uneven; but of gloves, shoes, 
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and evcsrything which is made to cot- 
respond we say that they are odd 
when they are single; but that they 
are uneven when they are both dif¬ 
ferent: in like manner, a plank is un-~ 
even which has an ungual surface or 
disproportionate dimensions; but a 
piece of wood is odd which will not 
match or suit with any other piece. 

See also PAKTic'crnAR. 

ODIOUS. See Hateful. 

ODOR. See Smelu. 

OFFENCE, Trespass, Transgres¬ 
sion, Misdemeanor, Misdeed, Af¬ 
front. Offence is here the general 
term, signifying merely the act that 
offends (see Displease) or runs coxmter 
to something else. 

Offence is properly indefinite; it 
merely implies an object without the 
least suggestion of the nature of the 
object; trespass and transgression have 
a positive reference to an object tres¬ 
passed upon or transgressed; trespass is 
contracted from trans and po>ss (from 
Latin passus, step), that is, a stepping 
beyond; and transgress^ from trans and 
gressus (participle of gredi), a going 
beyond. The offence, therefore, which 
constitutes a tTesp<iss arises out of the 
laws of property; a passing over or 
treading upon the property of another 
is a trespass: the offence which con¬ 
stitutes a transgression derives from 
the laws of society in general, which 
fix the boundaries of right and wrong: 
whoever, therefore, goes beyond or 
breaks through these bounds is gu£ty 
of a transgression. The trespass is a 
species of offence which peculiarly ap¬ 
plies to the land or premises of 
individuals; transgression is a species 
of moral as well as political evil. 
Hunters are apt to commit trespass 
in the eagerness of their pursuit; 
the passions of men are perpetually 
misleading them and causing them 
to commit various transgressions; the 
term trespass is sometimes employed 
improperly as regards^ time and other 
objects; transgression is always used in 
one uniform sense as regards rule and 
law; we trespass upon the time or 
patience of another; we transgress the 
moral or civil law. 

An offence is either public or private; 
a misdemeanor, the negative of de- 
meanor, is a coined word from French 


de, Latin de, intensive, and French 
mener, to conduct—^ultimately from 
Late Latin minare, to drive cattle, 
from minari, to threaten—so that the 
word meant succe^vely to drive 
with threats, to lead or conduct, to 
conduct one’s self, and hence came to 
refer to manners and action. Misde¬ 
meanor is properly a private offence, 
although improperly applied for an 
offence against pubhc law, for it sig¬ 
nifies a wrong demeanor or an offence 
in one’s demeanor against propriety ; a 
misdeed is always private, it signifies 
a wrong deed, or a deed which offends 
against one’s duty. Biotous and di^ 
orderly behavior in company are seri¬ 
ous misdemeanors; every act of drunk¬ 
enness, lying, fraud, or immorality of 
every kind, is a misdeed. 

An offence is that which afiPects 
sons or principles, communities or inr- 
dividuals, and is committed either di¬ 
rectly or indirectly against the person; 
an affront (from ad, to, and frontem, 
brow) is altogether personal, and is 
made directly in the presence of the 
peimn affronted; it is an offence 
against another to speak disrespect¬ 
fully of him in his absence; it is an 
affront to push past him with violence 
and rudeness. In this sense, whatever 
offence is committed against our Maker 
is properly an affront; and whatever 
offends Efim indirectly may also be 
denominated an affront, as far as His 
will is opposed and His laws violated. 

Offender, Delinquent ,—^The offender 
is he who offends in anything, either by 
commission or omission; the delinquent 
(from delinquere, to fail) signifies prop¬ 
erly he who fails by omission, but it is 
extended to signify failing by the viola¬ 
tion of a law. Those who go into a 
wrong place are offenders; those who 
stay away when they ought to go are 
delinquents: there are many offenders 
against the Sabbath who commit vio¬ 
lent and open breaches of decorum; 
there are still more delinquents who 
never attend a public place of worship. 

Offending, Offensive,—Offending sig¬ 
nifies either actually offending^ or cal¬ 
culated to offend; offensive signifies cal¬ 
culated to offend at all times; a person 
may be offending in his manners to a 
particular individual, or use an offend¬ 
ing expression on a particular occasion 
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wltlxo®t aay mputaikm on Ms eharae- 
t«r; but mmmem are it re« 

flwtslx^h on Ms teHsper and eciueation. 

See id» Obmoxioos; Umbmagm, 

OFFER, Bm, Tenbee, Peofo6e. 
(M&r {»©e Gite) is employed for that 
TOdeh fe MtOTfelly transferdsle, or for 
that which m Mcfir^tly communicabk: 
bM (see Ask) and tsnder, like the^word 
Imd, from to stretch, signifying 

to stretch forth by way of offering, be- 
kmg to off^ in the first sense. Propose, 
finmn French |irojx«er, Latin pro, be- 
and French poser, to place (from 
Late I^tin patmare^ Greek vavmg, not 
from Latin panere)^ to place or 
befom, likewise characteriss^ a ^mode 
of offering, and belongs to offer in the 
latter sense. To offer is a volimtary 
and discretionary act; an offer may 
be accepted or rejected at pleasure; 
to Md and tender are specinc mod^ 
<rf offering which depend on cirenm- 
^»nc€®: one Mde with the hope that 
one^s offer will be accepted; one tmdere 
from a prudential motive and in order 
to serve specific purpose. We offer 
money to a poor person as an act 
of charity or good-nature; we hid a 
price for the purchase of a house, as 
a commercial dmlng subject to the 
Ftiles of oominerTO; we lender a stun 
of money by way e£ payment, as a 
matter of diajretkm in order to fulfil 
mx obligation. By the same rule one 
offers a pei«on the use of onek horse; 
one Wete a sum at an auction; one t&n^ 
ders one’s services to the government. 

To offer and propose are both em¬ 
ployed in matters of practice or specu¬ 
lation; but the former is a less definite 
and decisive act than the latter; we 
ojer an opinion by way of promoting 
a discussion; we propose a plan for the 
(Miberation of others. Sentiments 
which differ widely from the major 
part of thc^ orient ought to be of- 
fer^ wdth modesty and caution; we 
should not propme to another what we 
would he unwilling to do oursdves. 
We wmmonly by way of obliging; 
we comiMmly propose by way of ar¬ 
ranging or accximmodatmg. It is an 
act of puerility to offer to do more than 
one is enabled to prform; it does not 
evince a siaoere ^position for peace 
to propose such terms as we know can¬ 
not be accepted. ' 


Offmng, OMation. — Offering, from 
offer, and Maiion, from Maiw and 
Maim, come both from offero, the 
one from the infinitive, the other 
from the past participle. The former 
is, howevOTj a term of much more 
general ana familiar use than the 
mtter. Offerings are both moral and 
religious; oblation is religious only; the 
money which is put into the sacra¬ 
mental plate is an offering; the con¬ 
secrated bread and wine at the sacra¬ 
ment are an oblation^ The offering in a 
religious sense is whatever one offers 
as a gift by way of reverence to a 
superior; the oblation is the offering 
which is accompanied with ^me par¬ 
ticular ceremony. The wise men made 
an offering to our Saviour, but not prop¬ 
erly an eolation; the Jewish sacrifices, 
as in general all religious sacrifices, 
were in the proper sense oblations. 

OFF-HAND. SeeUNPEEMEDITATEB. 

OFFICE, Pi^cE, Chakge, Func¬ 
tion. Office, in Latin, offidum, from 
officio, signifies either the duty per¬ 
formed or the situation in which the 
duty is performed. Place compre¬ 
hends no idea of duty, for there may 
be sinecure places which are only 
nominal offUm designate merely a 
relation^p with the government: 
every office, therefore, of a public nature 
is in realty a place, yet every place 
is not an offk^. The place of secretary 
of slate is likewise an office, but that of 
ranger of a park is a place only, and 
not always ah office. An office m held; 
a place is filled: the office is given or 
intrusted to a person; the pUnce^lB 
granted or conferred: the office repos^ 
a confidence and imposes a responsi¬ 
bility; the place gives credit and in¬ 
fluence: the office is bestowed on a 
man from Ms qualification; the place 
is granted to him by favor or as a re¬ 
ward for past services; the office m 
more or less honorable; the place k 
more or less profitable. 

In an extaided apploation of the 
terms office and place, the latter has a 
much lower signification than that 
of the former, since the office is always 
oonnected with the state or is some¬ 
thing re^onsible; but the place may 
be a place for menial labor: the offices 
are multiplied in time of war; the 
places for domestic service are more 
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nisinermis itt a state of peace and pros¬ 
perity* The office is frequently t^en 
not -mth. any ^reference to the place 
occupied, but simpb to the thing done; 
this brings it nearer in signification to 
the term cAorp© (see Cake). An office 
impels a task or some performance: a 
charge imposes a responsibility^ we 
have always !»mething to do in an 
offim^ always something to look after 
in a c^rge; the offiice is either public 
or^ private, th^ ch^ge is always of a 
private and personal nature: a per¬ 
son FwfonBS the offim of a magistrate 
or of a minister; he undertakes the 
chmge otf inslructing youth or of beii^ 
a guardian, or of conveying a person’s 
inoperty from one place to another. 

The offijce is that which is assigned by 
miotber; fundum is properly the act of 
discharging or completing an office or 
business, from functus, participle of 
ftmgor, viz,, finem and CLgo, to put an end 
to or bring to a conclusion; it is ex¬ 
tended in its acceptation to the office 
itaeK or the thing done. In its strict 
sens^ therefore, llte office is performed 
only by (xiescious or intelligent agents 
who act according to thdr instructions; 
the fwydion, on the other hand, is an 
op^ation either of unconscious or of 
conscious agents acting according to 
a given rule. The office of a herald 
is to proclaim public events or to 
communicate circumstances from one 
public body to another: a minister 
performs his fundiom, or the body 
performs its fundions. 

The word ojfice is sometimes em¬ 
ployed in the same application by the 
pNersonification of nature, which as¬ 
signs an office to the ear, to the tongue, 
to the eye, and the like. In this case 
the word offiice is applied to what is 
occasional or partial; fundiem to that 
which is habitual ana essential. When 
the frame becomes overpowered by a 
sucMen shock, the tongue will fre¬ 
quently refuse to perform its <#ce; 
when the animal fimdione are impeded 
for a length of time, the vital power 
ceases to exist. 

See ^so Btjsikbss. 

OFFICIOUS. See Aothte. 

OFFSPIUPSFG, Pkogbny, Issue. 
Offspring is that whidh i^jings from; 
progeny, that which is brought forth 
or out of; issue, that which isstm 


or proceeds from; all uml in relation 
to the family or generation of ^the 
human sp^ies. Offgjn^ifig is a famili^ 
term applicable to one or many chil¬ 
dren; progeny is employed only as 
a collective noun for a number; issue 
is used in an indefinite manner with¬ 
out particulm: regard to number. 
When we speak of the children them¬ 
selves we denominate them the off¬ 
spring; when we speak of the jmrent^ 
we denominate the children their 
progeny. A child is said to be the only 
offspring of his parents, or he is said 
to be the of low parents; a 

man is said to have a numerous or a 
healthy progeny, or to leave his progeny 
in circumstances of honor and pros¬ 
perity. The issue is said only in regard 
to a man that is deceased: he di^ with 
male or female issue, with or without 
issue; his property d^cends to his 
male issue in a direct line. 

OFTEN, Frequently. Often, or its 
contracted form oft, is an English word 
of unknown origin. Frequently, from 
Latin fre^uens, crowded or numerous, 
signifies a plurality or ninnber of 
objects. 

An ignorant man often uses a word 
without knowing what it means; igno¬ 
rant people frequently mistake the 
meaning of the words they hear. A 
person goes out very often in the course 
of a week; he has frequently six or 
seven persons to visit him in the courro 
of that time. By doing a thing often 
it become habitual: we frequently mm% 
the same persons in the route which we 
often take. 

OLD, Ancient, Antique, Anti¬ 
quated, OuD-PASHioNiiD, Obsolete. 
Old, in Anglo-Saxon ecM, is perhaj^ 
from a root signifying to nouxMij, found 
in the word oZmo, fost^in^ m our 
phrase alma mater^ Ancient, in Frenchs, 
ancien, Late Latin antianus and an¬ 
tique, antiquaied, all come from the 
I^tin arUe, before, signifying in general 
before our time. Old-fashioned signi¬ 
fies after an old fashion. Obsolete comes 
from the Latin verb dbsolescere, to 
decay. 

Oid dgnifies what has long existed 
and still exists; ancient, what existed at 
a distant period, but does not neces- 
sarfiy exist at present; antique, that 
which has been long ancient, and of 
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which thare remain but faint tracer; 
mntiqtmiedj and obmdete^ 

that which has eeaasd to he any longer 
u»d or arteemed- A fmhim is oM 
when it has been long in urns; a custom 
is andmi when its use has long been 
past; a bust or statue is antiqm when 
the model of it onlv remains; a per- 
mm looks antiqimted whose dress and 
appearance are out of date; manners 
which hare gone quite out of fashion 
are oM~fmhimM; a word or custom is 
which has grown out of use. 

The old is oppomd to the new; some 
things are the worse for being old, 
other things are the better* Ancient 
and antique are opposed to modern: 
all things are valued the more for being 
undent or antimm; hence we esteem 
the writing of the undents above those 
of the modems. The antiquated is op¬ 
posed to the customary and established; 
it is that which we cannot like, because 
we cannot esteem it: the old-fashioned 
is opposed to the fashionable: there is 
much in the old-fashioned to like and 
esteem; there is much that is ridicu¬ 
lous in the fashion: the obsolete is 
oppe^ed to the current; the obsolete 
may be good; the current may be 
vulgar and mean. 

also Eldebly. 

OLDER, See Senior. 

OLD TIMES. See Formerly. 

OLIO, Farrago, Hodge - podge, 
The^ are terms borrowed from various 
languages signifying a mixed food of 
some sort, and hence, figuratively, any 
jumble or mixture. They differ from 
each other in the exact character of the 
mixed dish indicated and in the fre¬ 
quency and extent of their use as 
figurative terms. Olio, a mistaken 
form for o2ia, is intends to represent 
Spanish olla, Latin oUa, a round earthen 
pot or dish, and hence that which is 
fr^uently served in the dish— i. e., a 
mixture of diff^ent kinds of meat and 
v^etables. Farrago is a mixed food 
served to cattle. Hodge-podge is a 
corruption of hotch-pot, from French 
hocher, to shake, and pot (Anglo-Saxon 
^tt). The Scotch form of hodge-po^e, 
besides implying a mixture of various 
ingredients, means a thick broth of 
meat and vegetables, , Of these three 
terms hodge-podge is the only one which 
has come into general colloquial use. 


OMEN, Prognostic, Presage. All 
these terms e^re^ some token or 
sign of what is to come. Omen, in 
Latin omen, prognostic, in Greek 
'Kpojvmmsi: 6 v, from vp 6 , before, and 
good at knowing, signifi^ 
the sign by which one judges a thing 
beforehand, because a prognostic is 
rather a deduction by the use of the 
understanding. Presage (see Augur). 

The omen and progwstic are both 
drawn from extern^ objects; the pres¬ 
age is drawn from one^s own feelings. 
The omen is drawn from objects that 
have no necessary connection with the 
thing they are made to represent; it is 
the fruit of the imagination and rests 
on superstition: the prognostic, on the 
contrary, is a sign which partakes in 
some de^ee of the quality of the thing 
denoted. Omens were drawn by the 
heathens from the flight of birds or the 
entrails of beasts —^^Aves dant omina 
dira,^^ Tibullus —and often from dif¬ 
ferent incidents; thus Ulysses, when 
landed on his native island, prayed to 
Jupiter that he would give a 

double sign by which he might know 
that he should be permitted to slay 
the suitors of his wife: and when he 
heard the thunder ana saw a maiden 
supplicating the gods in the temple 
he took these for omens that he should 
immediately proceed to put in execu¬ 
tion his designs. Prognostics are dis¬ 
covered only by an acquaintance with 
the objects in which they exist, as the 
prognostics of a mortal disease are 
known to none so well as the physician; 
the prognostics of a storm or tempest 
are best known to the mariner. 

In an extended sense, the word omen 
is also applied to objects which serve as 
a sign, so as to enable a person to draw 
a rational inference, which brings it 
nearer in sense to the prognostic and 
presage; but the omen may be said of 
that which is either good or bad; the 
prognostic and presage, when it ex¬ 
presses a sentiment, mostly of that 
which is unfavorable. It is an omm 
of our success if we find those of whom 
we have to ask a favor in a good 
humor; the spirit of discontent which 
pervades the countenances and dis¬ 
course of a people is a prognostic of some 
popular commotion. The imagination 
IS often filled with strange presages. 
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When premge m taken for the out¬ 
ward si^, it is understood favorably, 
or in an indifferent sense. 

OMIT. See Neglect. 

OMNIPRESENT. See Ubiqtjitoub. 

OMNISCIENT, All - knowing, 
All-seeing, All-wise, Infallible. 
Omniscient, a Latin compound of omnis, 
all, and^ sdens, knowing, from scio, to 
know, in French omniscient, Spanish 
onmudente, is the adjective form of 
owmiscience, one of three attributes of 
God, the others being omnipresence, 
everywhere, and omnipotence, infinite 
wer: it dgnifies universal, un- 
mded, infinite knowledge and in¬ 
finite wi^om. In the application of 
the terms to God, the only proper one, 
aUrwise, implies the quality we accord 
EQm of possessing all the wisdom that 
has ever existed or ever can exist; 
ciU^knowing, the quality of possession 
of the fullest possible kaowMge of all 
things; all-seeing, literally, the quality 
of seeing every person and thing; as a 
substantive, the Being who alone can 
see all persons and things—God; and 
infoUible, the quality of being su¬ 
premely perfect, incapable of erring 
or failing in anything, of being at all 
times and under all conditions certain, 
sure, and indisputable. 

See also Infallible. 

ON, Upon. There is now little dif¬ 
ference between these two words; 
euphony and rhythm generally deter¬ 
mine the choice between them on the 
part of a good writer. Upon is pr^ 
ferred when motion into position is 
indicated, as in the sentence “Place 
the book upon the table”; on is pre¬ 
ferred when merely rest or support is to 
be indicated, as in the sentence, “The 
book is on the table.” 

ONCE, Erst, Formerly. Once, 
from Anglo-Saxon an, one, means 
literally at one time, referring to a 
particular time in the past. Erst is 
the superlative corresponding to the 
reposition and conjunction ere, Anglo- 
axon cer, before, and also means at a 
time before this. It is now used only 
m poetry or in poetic prose. Formerly 
is from the comparative form answer¬ 
ing to erst. It means before this time. 
It differs from once in emphasiafing not 
the one time in the past, but the velar 
tion of that time to the present. 


ONE, Single, Only. Unity is the 
common idea of all these terms; and 
at the same time the whole significa¬ 
tion of one, which is opposed to none; 
single, in Latin eingtdus, each or one 
by itself, probably contracted from 
sine anytdo, without an angle, because 
what is entirely by itself cannot form 
an angle, signifies that one which is 
abstract^ from others, and is par¬ 
ticularly opposed to two, or a double 
which may form a pair; only, contracted 
from An^o-Saxon an-4£c, literally one- 
like, signifying ia the form of unity, 
is employed for that of which there is 
no more. A person has one child is a 
positive e^g^ression that bespeaks its 
owm mining: a person has a single 
child conveys the idea that there ou^t 
to be or might be more, that more were 
expected, or that once there were more: 
a person has an only child implies that 
he never had more. 

See also Solitary. 

ONSET- See Attack. 

ONWARD, Forward, Progres¬ 
sive. Onward is taken in the literal 
sense of going nearer to an object: 
forward is taken in the sense of going 
from an object, or going farther in 
the line before one: progressive, from 
pro,forward, and gressus, past participle 
of ^ede, itself from gradus, a step, has 
the sense of going gradually, or step 
by step, before one. A person goes 
onward who does not stand still; he 
goes forward who does not recede; he 
goes progresszvely who goes forward at 
certain intervals. Onioard is taken 
only in the proper acceptation of 
travelling; the traveller who has lost 
his way feels it necessary to go onward 
with the hope of arriving at some point; 
forward is employed in the improper 
as well as the proper application; a 
traveller goes fonmrd in order to reach 
his point of destination as quickly as 
possible; a learner uses his utmost en¬ 
deavors in order to get forward in his 
learning: is employed only 

in the improper application to what re¬ 
quires time and labor in order to bring 
it to a conclusion; every man goes on 
progressively in his art, until he arrives 
at the point of perfection attainable 
by him. 

OPALESCENT. See Nacreous. 

OPAQUE, Dark. Opaque, in Latin 
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m»msp€mdb ia mmmng to the profit m forming their own opmims, 
iw^Te En^^ d€^k (Angio-Siaron A amc^mi mim has a c&nmU or a 
ctewHc); the word &pa^m is to dor^ m fond apinwn of his own talent; it 
Ihm to the gemm, for it is not only high in ccmiparison with 

ti^ d dmrkmm which is in- others, hut it is so high as to be set 

h&mit in sold in distinction above others^ The conceiied man do^ 

from thow which emit light from them- not want to follow the ordinary means 
srfvm or admit of light into them- of acquiring knowledge: his conc&^ 
s^vee; it is thwjfore employed sci- suggests to him that his tal^t will 
mtificidly for the more vulgar and supply labor, application, reading, azni 
fwnaiar term ilarl;. On this ground the study, and every other contrivance 
msrth m termed an opaque body in dis- which men have commonly CTapioy^ 
Action from the sun, moon, and other for their improvement; he sees by in- 
luminonB bodies: any solid substance, tuition what another Mams by experi- 
m a tree or a stone, is an apaqm body, ence and observation; he knows in a 
m distinction from glass, which is a day what others want years to acquire; 
<iear or transparent body* he learns of himself what others are 

OPEN. See Candid; Frank; Pxjb- contmted to get by means of instruo- 
Mc; Tangible. tion* The egoHetwal man mak^ him^* 

C^>E;iSriNG, Apertuki, Cavtit. self the darlmg themo of his own con- 
Opming signifies in general any place templation; he admires and lovea 
Imt opm without defining any dr- himself to that degree that he can 
cumstances: the aperture is generally talk and think of nothing else; hia 
a epecific land of opening which is children, his house, his garden, hia 
considered scientific^y: there are rooms, and the like, are the incessant 
apminge in a wood when the fxees are theme of his conversation, and become 
partly cut away; openings in streets invaluable from the m^e circum- 
oy the removal of houses; or openings stance of belonging to him. An opin^ 
in a faace that has been broken down; ionated man is the most unfit for oon- 
but anatmnists speak of apertures in the versation, which affords pleasure only 
dkul or in the heart, and the naturalist by an alternate and equable communi- 
describe the aperttires in the nests of cation of sentiment. A conceited man 
bees, ants, beavers, and the like; the is the most unfit for co-operation, 
epming or aperture is the commence- where a junction of talent and effort 
m^t of an enclosure; the cavitp is the is essential to bring things to a con- 
whole enclosure: hence they are fre- dusion; an e^istical man is the most 
qumtly as a part to the whole: many unfit to be a companion or friend, for 
animals make a cavity in the earth he does not know how to value or like 
for their nests, with only a small aper^ anything out of himself. 
ture for their egress and ingress. Opinion, SenMment, N<Mon. — Opi^ 

OPERATE. See Act. ion, in Latin from opinar, think or 

OPINIONATED, Orinionattve, judge, is the work of the h^wi. SenU^ 
Conceited, Egotistical. A fondness ment, from sentio, feel, is the work of the 
for one's opinion bespeaks the opinion^- heart. Notton, in Latin notio, from 
ated man: a fond conceit of one's sdf nosco, to know, is a simple opmition 
besp^ks the conceited man: a fond of the thinking faculty, 
attachment to himself bespeaks the We form opinions, we have senM* 
eg^UsHccd man: a liking for one's self menU: we get notions. Opinions are 
or one's own is evidently the common formed on speculative matters; they 
idea that runs through these terms; are the result of ireading, experience, 
diff^ in the mode and in the and reflection: sentiments are enter- 
object. ^ tained on matters of practice; ttey 

An opifwmabed man is not only fond are the consequence of habits and oir- 
of his own opinion, but full of his own cumstances: ndions are gathered from 
opinion; he has an opinion on every- sensible obj^s and arise out of the 
thing, which is the best possible casualties of hearing and seeing. One 
opinion, and is therefore delivered forms opinions on religion as respect® 
freely to ev^ry one, that ihoy may its doctrines; one has senMmmts tm 
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rel^oB. as r^pects its practice and its to sow, mgxnifying tibe ri^t time for 
precepts. The heathens formed opm- sowing the seed), that which oeoim 
iom r^pocting the immortidity of the or is done in a good or prop^ tln^, 
a>ul, hut they amounted to nothing and so is ^>^ially wdic»me, that which 
more than opinians, Christians enter- belong to a particular period of time, 
tain seniiTmnis of reverence toward a benefit rec^ved in the time oi neai, 
Gfod as their crea^, and of dependence in the nick hime; and timely , that 
upon Him as thdr preserver. which <x>in^ to pa^ at the right 

Opwiona are more liable to error than when mexst neeemd, when expected or 
senUmerUe, The opinion often springs premised. Differences between the 
from the pagination, and in all ca^ terms eemoncMe fuid timely sxe cxiti- 
is but an inference or deduction which cally considered in the article on 
falls ishort of certain knowledge: opm- Timbly. 

iom, therefore, as individual opinions, OPPORTUNITY. See Occasion. 
may be false: sentiments, on the other OPPOSE, Resist, Withstand, 
hand, depend upon the moral eonsti- Thwakt, The action of setting one 
tution or habits; they may, there- thing up against another is dbvKNmly 
fore, be good or bad, according to e:^ress^ by all th^se terms, but iikey 
the character or temper of the person, diner in the manner and the dreum- 
Tiotiom are still more liable to error stances. To oppose (see Contradict) 
than either; they are the immatured is the most general and unquaiilfcck 
decisions of the uninformed mind on tmnj it simply denotes the relative 
the appearances of things. The differ- pc^tion of two objects, and when ap* 
ence of opinion among men on the plied to persons it does not necessarily 
most important questions of human imply any personal chsuracteristic: we 
life is a sufficient evidence that the may oppose reason or force to force; 
mind of man is very easily led astray or things may be opposed to each othear 
in matters of opinion: whatever dif- which axe in an opposite direction, as 
ference of opinion there may be among a house to a church. Resist, signify- 
Christians, there is but one smtimerd ing, literallyto stand back, away from, 
oi love and good-will among those who or against, is always an act of more 
follow the example of Christ rather or less force when applied to persons; 
than their own passions: the notions it is mostly a culpable action, as when 
of a Deity are so imperfect among men lawful authority; resiManm 
savages in general that they seem to is, in fact, always bad, unless in case 
amount to little more than an indistinct of actual self-defence. Opposition may 
idea of some superior invisible agent. be made in any form, as when we op~ 
OPPONENT. See Enemy. pose a personas admittance into a house 

OPPORTUNE, Atjsficiods, FAVoaar by our personal ^exts: or cyppose his 
AKLE, Seasonable, Timely. Oppor-- admission into a society by a dedara- 
tune, the adjective form of opportunity, tion of our opinions. Resistance is al- 
from the Latin opportwms, signffi^ ways a direct action* as when we resi^ 
that which is fit or convenient, eith^ an invading army by the sword, or 
as to a time, place, or occasiem. A%^ resist the evMenoe <5 our smses by 
spidovs is a term applied cmly to denying our assent; or, in relation to 
thiDgs, and such as are casual or only things, whmx wood or any hard sub¬ 
indicative of good, those having prom- stance resists the violent ^orfcs of 
ise of success or happiness, that are steel or iron to make an impression- 
propitious, the term being derived With in withstand has the force of 
from awpicium, an augury from bir^ against^ re in resist the force of back, 
from (wis, a bird, and specere, to in- but stand corre^onds to sid, from 
spect, hence, omens of success. Latin sistere, to stand. Thwwrt is a 

Femm^oMe implies a condition that is Scandinavian word originally an ad- 
propitious, advantageous, friendly, one verb (c<mpaxea^fewar^,meaningacross), 
that is wholly acceptable, as afamrable signifying acrog®, in the contrary direo- 
reply, a fcworahle day or time; seasovn tion, and thence developing into a verb 
able (from Late Latm scMo^ a sowing, meaning to cross, to work against, 
from satus, past paxticiplB, of serere, These words are modes of resistance ap- 
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piicable oaly to conscious agents. To or it is his own option, or the opHan m 
wMmtmnd is negative; it implies not left to him, in order to designate his 
to pieM to any foreign agency: thus, freedom of choice more strongly than 
a the entreaties of is expressed by the word choice itself, 

mnothia- to comply with a request. To OPULENCE. See Riches. 

ikumi is positive; it is actively to cross ORACULAR, Authoritative, Ek>^ 

the will of another: thus humorsorae maticau, Prophetic. Oracular^ in 
pwple are perpetually thwarting the Latin oracularis^ from oracidum, an 
wishes of those with Whom they are in oracle, and that from oro, to speak, 
connection. It k a happy thing when implied in its ancient sense that which 
a young man can the allure- related to an announcement from the 

lECTits of pleasure. It is a part of a gods in answer to some inquiry, a 
Christiaa’s duty to bear with patience prophetic declaration, also to the places 
the untoward events of life that ihvoart where such announcements were made, 
im purposes. and to the deities making them. Such 

also Combat; Object. r^ponses were closely allied to augu^, 

OPPOSITE. S^ Adverse. but with this difference, that auguries 

OPPROBRIUM. See Infamt. could be taken anywhere, while the 

OPPUGN. See Confute. oracidar places were defined and lim- 

OPTIMISTIC, Cheerful,^ San- ited. From the common belief that 
OTiNE. All these terms mean in gen- the responses or answers were given 
hopeful, inclined to look on the by or through the influence of a certain 
bright side of things, but they differ in divine aiflatus, the people came to look 
the su^ested source of the ho|^ful- upon them as authoritative, as proceed- 
mm, expr^ses an xntel- ing from a source that couldf not be 

lectual attitude, ch^rftd a moral at- ^u^tioned, and, consequently, placed 
titude, and sanguine a qusdity of temper implicit confidence in them, 
having a physical baris. O'j^Aimistic Now, in ordinary language, that is 
comes from Latin ojdimus, b^, and authoritative which proceeds from a 
means seeing the best in everything, source that has the power to act, com- 
For c/icer/ulsee Cheer. Sanguine, from mand, determine, and this source may 
Latin mnguu, blood, meant originally be beneficial to all under its jurisdic- 
full blooded, and describes the attitude tion. Atdhoritatim, therefore, has in 
to life of the fuU-blooded people, of general a good significance. Dogmata 
abounding animal spirits, who find Greek (English do^?na), 

easy what is hard for others, and are an opinion, indicates an attempt to be 
self-confident and bold, being conscious authoritative —to express opinions with 
of their own capacity to face life and a show and assumption of authority 
make the best of a situation. San- not recognized by others; it has in 
guine, being founded on a physical con- general a somewhat derogatory im- 
dition, indicates a hopefulness that is plication. These words are allied to 
imlly enduring and stable than oracular through the common idea of 
that indicated in optimistic or cheerfuL expressing a judgment with a show of 
OPTION, Choice. Option is im- authority, 
mediately of Latin d^vation (from Prophetic inmlies an occurrence fore- 
optare, to wish), and is consequently told, predicted^ or presaged, and here 
a term of less frequent use than the again we revert to the ancient oracles, 
word choice, for the derivation of which as their chief announcements were 
see Choose. The former term im- declarations of what was about to 
plies an uncontrolled act of the mind; happen and what the inquirers should 
the latter a simple leaning of the will, and shoifid not do. The prophets of 
We speak of option only as r^ards Holy Writ were men divinely inspired, 
one’s freedom from external constraint who frequently uttered predictions of 
in the act of choosing: one speato of coming events, both as warnings and 
choice only as the simple act itself, encouragement to the people. 

The option or the power of choosing is ORAL. See Verbal. 
given; the choice itself is made: hence ORATION. See .Address. 

we say a thing is at a person’s option, ORATORY. See EiiOCution. 
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ORB. See Circlii. 

ORDAIN. See Appoiot. 

ORDER, Method, Rule. Order 
(see Dispose) is applied in general to 
eve^hing that is disposed; fnethod, 
in French mSihode^ I^tin methodus, 
Greek from fi^rd and o^oc, or a 

way after, sigmfying the ready or right 
way to do a tMng; and rule, from Latin 
refftduy a rule, and regere^ to govern, 
direct, or make straight (the former 
expressing the act of making a thing 
straight or that by which it is made 
so, the latter the abstract quality of 
being so), are applied only to that 
which is done; the order lies in con¬ 
sulting the time, the place, and the 
object, so as to make them accord; 
the method consists in the right choice 
of means to an end; the rvle consists 
in that which will keep us in the right 
way. Where there are a number of 
objects there must be order in the dis¬ 
position of them; where there is work 
to carry on, or any object to obtain, 
or any art to follow, there must be 
method in the pursuit; a tradesman or 
merchant must have method in keeping 
his accounts: a teacher must have a 
method for the communication of in¬ 
struction: the rule is the part of the 
method; it is that on which the method 
rests; there cannot be method without 
rvle, but there may be rule without 
method; the method varies with the 
thing that is to be done; the rule is 
that which is permanent and serves as 
a guide under all circumstances. We 
adopt the method and follow the rule, 
A painter adopts a ceortain method of 
preparing his colors according to the 
rul^ laid down by his art. 

Order is said of every complicated 
machine, either of a physical or a moral 
kind: the order of the universe, by 
which every part is made to har¬ 
monize with the other part, and all in¬ 
dividually with the whole collectively, 
is that which constitutes its principal 
beauty: as rational beings, we aim at 
introducing the same order into the 
moral scheme of society: order is, there¬ 
fore, that which is founded upon the 
nature of thin^, and seems in its ex¬ 
tensive sense to comprehend aU the 
rest. Method is the work of the 
understanding, mostly as it is employed 
in the mechanical process; sometimes, 


however, as r^tpects intellectual ol^ 
jects. Ride is said either of mechani¬ 
cal and physical actions or moral con¬ 
duct. The term nde is, however, as 
before observed, employed distinctly 
from either order or method^ for it ap¬ 
plies to the moral conduct of the indi¬ 
vidual. The Christian religion contains 
rules for the guidance of our conduct in 
all the relations of human society. 

As epithets, ord^ly, methodical^ and 
regular are applied to persons and 
even to things according to the above 
distinction of the nouns: an orderly 
man, or an orderly society, is one who 
adheres to the established mder of 
thin^; the former in his domestic 
habits, the latter in their public capac¬ 
ity, their social meetir^, and their 
social measure. A methodiccd man is 
one who adopts mMhod in all he sets 
about; such a one may sometimes nm 
into the extreme of formality, by 
being precise where precision is not 
necessary: we cannot speak of a 
methodical society, for method is alto¬ 
gether a personal quality. A man is 
regular, inasmuch as he follows a cer¬ 
tain rule in his moral actions, and 
thereby preserves a uniformity of con¬ 
duct: a regular society is one founded 
by a certain prescribed rule. So we 
say, an orderly proceeding, or an orderly 
course, for what is done in due order: 
a regular proceeding, or a regular course, 
which goes on according to a pre¬ 
scribed rule: a methodical grammar, a 
methodical delineation, and the like, for 
what is done according to a given method. 

See also Appoint; Class; Com¬ 
mand; Direction; Dispose; Place; 
Succession. 

ORDINANCE, Decree, Edict, 
Law, Rule. Ordinance, in Old French 
ordenance, from the Latin ordo, order, 
signifies a rule of action, an observ¬ 
ance commanded, a religious rite or 
ceremony, a canon of the church, an 
enactment by a legislative body. Spe¬ 
cifically, the term means an orderly dis¬ 
position or arrangement^ hence, a rule, 
custom, rite, ceremony, or observance 
established by an authority having 
jurisdiction over whatever may be af¬ 
fected by its action. Sovereigns, high 
political bodies, and courts issue decrees, 
which are simply orders to produce 
specified results. 
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The term ediet (frwn I^tin e for ex, I ORIFICE, Pekporattok. Orifice, 

wtf and didUMf participle of dirarc, toi in Latin iwificium or €>rifacium, from 
Hi gnif yirt g a formal ^‘speaking month, anci facere, to make, signi- 
cmt|” to w h«rd by manv pe^ople) is fies a made mouth, that is, an opening 
afeo appli^ to mi» and laws promul- made, as it were. PtrfttraUmi, m 
mied in the «wpae manner as a decree, perf^raiio, from through, and 

with Ibis dMerence: a decree (from /cytrre, cogmtte with English borCf to 
lAlin from, and past part-i- pierce, signifies a piecing throu^, 

lapie c€ mm^tf to separate, meaning to Theg» terms are both scientifically 
«Mura^fc© truth from falsehood, gcod employed to d^gnate certain cavities 
fe»n bad, hence to judge) may be the in the human bociy; but the former 
awjwti erf fim umpire, an arbitration, or a signifies that ^ which is natural, the 
authority doBignated to deter- latter that which is artificiw: au the 
TTi-ffw * It question in controversv? and vessels of the human body have their 
may the subject of review _by a orifice^y which are 8o constructed as to 
ii%nar authority, while an edid is the open or close of themselves. Surgeons 
proclamation of that which tak^ on are frequently obliged to make jper- 
the f»m and force of a law, a man- forations into the bones: ^metim^ 
date, a command. perforation may describe what comes 

A law emanates from a regularly from a natural proc^, but it denote 
cemstituted authority, and has a power a cavity made through a solid sub- 
behind it to insure its respect and ob- stance; but the orifice is particularly 
servanc^ as a law or act of the United applii^le to such openings as most 
States Congress can be sustained, if resemble the mouth in form and u^. 
necessary, by the entire army and navy In this manner the words may be 
of the country. The relation of the extended in their application to other 
term law to other synonymous terms bodies besides animm substances, and 
is discii^sd in the articles on Lawful applied to other sciences besides anat- 
and Maxim. A rtde differs from the omy: hence we speak of the orifice of a 
preceding terms in that it is a direc- tube, the orijice of any flower, and the 
tion, a standard or guide; in law, an like; or the perforation of a tree by 
c»der by a court on a motion affectmg means of a cannon - ball or an iron 
partlastoaajLittte r^^ulatetheprmctii^ instrument. 

erf a court, or to estabhj^ a principle ORIGIH, Original, Beginning, 
by a decision. Thia tarm is ateo furtjte Rise, Sotjrc®. Origin and original are 
discussed in the article on Order. both derived from the Latin oriri, to 
ORDINARY. See Common. rise, the former designating the ab- 

ORGIES. See Saturnalia. stract property of rising, the latter 

ORIENT, Eastern. Orient is the the thing that is risen; the first of its 
I^tin term; eastern, the Anglo-Saxon kind from which others rise. Origin 
word- The former comes from the refers us to the cause as well as the 
present participle of the verb onW, to period of beginning; oHginal is smd of 
rimy sagnif3dng the quarter where the those things which give an origin to 
mm rises. Eastern al^ signifies the another: the origin serves to date the 
quarter where iJie sun rises; it may existence of a thing; the term original 
be allied to the stem of the Latin serves to show the author of a thing, 
amrora, rignifying the dawn. Ori&rU and is opposed to the copy. The 
differs from eastern in the poetic and origin of tlie world is described in the 
imaginative connotations that it haa first chapter of Genesis; Adam was the 
acquired. Eastern is the literal term, original from whom all the human 
aignifjing from the east as a quarter race has ^rung. 

erf the heavens or of the earth. Orient Or^n has r^ard to the cause, be* 
sonifies characteristic of the east— ginning simply to the period, of exist- 
sug^^ing eiteer tiie light and ^lendor ence: everything owes its existence to 
of me stmrise or the Tich lands of the the origin; it dates its existence from 
east, whence came pearls and gold and the beginning; there cannot be an 
spice and gorgeous fabrics in the old origin without a beginning; but there 
dwell- I may be a beginning wh^e we do not. 
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sppJk of an We look to the 

on'fin of a thing in order to leam its 
nature: we look to the beginning in 
order to leam its duration. When we 
have <ii»cx>vered the origin of a quarrel, 
we are in a fair way of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the aggr^sors; when we 
trace a quarrel to the beginninp, we 
may easily ascertain how long it has 
lasted. 

Origin and rise are both employed 
tor &e primary state of existence, but 
tJiie latter is a much more familiar 
term than the former: we speak of 
the origin of an empire, the origin of a 
family, the origin of a dispute, and the 
like; but we say that a river takes its 
rim from a certain mountain, that 
certain disorders take their rise from 
particular circumstances which happen 
in early life: it is, moreover, observ¬ 
able that the term origin is confined 
solely to the first commencement of a 
thing’s^ existence; but rise compre¬ 
hends its gradu^ prc^re^ in the first 
stages of its existence; the origin of 
the noblest families is in the first in¬ 
stance sometimes ignoble; the largest 
rivers take their rise in small streams. 
We look to the origin as to the cause of 
^dstence: we look to the rise as to 
the situation in which the thing com¬ 
mences to exist, or the process by which 
it grows up into existence. 

The origin and rise are said of only 
one object; the source is said of that 
which produces a succession of objects: 
the origin of evil in general has giv^ 
rim to much idle speculation; the love 
of pleasure k the source of incalculable 
mischief to individuals, as well as to 
society at large: the origin exists but 
once; the source is lasting: the origin 
of every family is to be traced to our 
first parent, Adam; we have a never- 
failing source of consolation in religion. 

See also First; Germ; Primary. 

ORNATE, Adornei), Decoratbo, 
Embellisheo. For the distinction be¬ 
tween adorned, decorated, and embel¬ 
lished see the article on Aikjbn where 
the verbs of which these participles 
are critically discuss^xl. Ornate dif¬ 
fers from these words in intensity, and 
in not so distinctly suggesting the ap¬ 
plication of scMnethimg external in ord^ 
to beautify. That which is omaie is 
very much adorned, decorated, or em¬ 


bellished; omaie is, as it were in meaiH 
ing, if not in form, the superlative oi‘ 
these words. Moreover, arm^e sug-* 
gests go^eouime^ and elaJboratene^ 
inherent in the very design or material, 
not simply applied from without. 

ORNITHOPTER. See Aircraft. 

ORTHOI>OX. See EvakgeeicaIi* 

OSCILLATE. See Wag. 

OSCULATION. See Kiss. 

OSTENSIBLE. See Coeorabl®. 

C^TENTATION. See Show. 

OSTRACIZE. See Proscribe. 

OUT, Abroad, Beyoicd. All c£ 
theBo terms signify external to some¬ 
thing. Old, Ar^lo-Saxon ut, dgnifies 
external to something enclosed. We 
speak of being otd of the hou^, end 
of the city; of taking valuables otd of a 
chest, etc. Beyond, from Angto-Saxon 
geond, modem English yond, cam- 
pounded with the prefix be, means 
external to some line or limiV-an the 
other side of. Abroad, from Anglo- 
Saxon a (on) and brad, broad, means 
in the whole breadth of the land. It 
m^ns out in the open, and suggests 
not the definite bounds, but the free¬ 
dom and space beyond the bounds. 

OUTCRY. See Noise. 

OUTOO. See Exceed. 

OUTLINE. See Syllabus. 

OUTLINES. See Sketch. 

OUTLIVE, Survive. To cndlive is 
literally to live out the life of another, 
to live longer: to survive, in Frendh 
ewrvwre, Latin beyond, and vwere, 

to live, is to live Ibeyond any given 
period; the foimer is employed to 
express the compaiison between two 
lives; the latter to denote a pro¬ 
tracted existence beyond any mven 
term: one person is said properly to 
otdbwe another who enjoys a longer life; 
but we speak of surviving persons or 
things, in an indefinite or unqualified 
manner: it is not an unqualifi^ bless¬ 
ing to outlive all our nearest relative 
and friends; no man can be happy in 
surviving his honen:. 

OUTRAGE. See Aote«>OT. 

OUTSIDE. See Show. 

OUTWARD, External, Extebior- 
Otdward, or inclined to the otd, after 
the manner of the otd, indefinitely de¬ 
scribes the situation; external, from 
the Latin extemus and extra^ is more 
definite in its sense, since it is em- 
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MO 

ployed only in to «ich objects 

m mrB eonceiT^ to be independent of 
man as a tMnking being: hence, we 
may spmh of the cmliwird part of a 
building, of a board, of a table, a box, 
and the like; but of external objects 
actir^ on the mind, or of an external 
a«eney* EMerim^ m still more definite 
than either, as it expre^es a higher 
d^pn» tne mMwam or ertenwl, the 
fcHtner being in the comparative and 
tl:^ latter two in the positive d^ee: 
wiwa we Sf»ak of anything which has 
two ixmts, it is usual to designate the 
outoTOOst by the name of the exterior; 
wli^ we apeak simply of the surface, 
without reference to anything behind, 
it is denominated external: as the ex~ 
lerfor coat of a walnut, or the external 
surface of things. In the moral a|> 
pheation, the external or otUimrd is 
that which comes simply to the view; 
but the exterior is that which is promi¬ 
nent and which consequently may con¬ 
ceal TOmething: a man may sometimes 
n^lect the outside who is altc^ether 
mindful of the inward: a with a 
pleasing exterior will sometimes gain 
more friends than he who has more 
solid merit. 

OVAL. See Oblong. 

OVER. See Above; Yoitobr. 

OVERAWE^ Daunt, Frighten, In- 
TticmATE. Overawe, a compound of 
the English over and the verb awe (see 
Awe), signifies, as a transitive, to re¬ 
strain by fear or by superior influence. 
Awe^ as a substantive, implies a fear 
that is reverential, or a feeling of emo¬ 
tion inspired by the contemplation of 
something sublime, and, as a transitive, 
to strike, inspire, or impress with feel¬ 
ings of reverential respect, or to hold 
one back or restrain nim from some 
improper act by fear or rei^ect. Over-- 
awej in contradistinction, implies not 
only the usual quality of awe, but it 
assumes also the quality of a threat, 
an action that produces apprehension 
of something serious to come if some¬ 
thing else is or is not done previously. 

To daunt (see Dismay) a person is to 
check him in some proceeding by alarm¬ 
ing him, to thwart, deter, or prevent 
him in a purpose, and, in an extreme 
sense, to app^, dismav, cow, and sub¬ 
due him; to frighten one is to affright, 
terrify, jahock with sudden fear, and 


scare Mm; to intimidate (from Latin 
timeo, I fejyr, tifnidus, fearful) one is to 
put him into a state of fear, and this 
term applies not only to an act that 
frightens a person, but to a series of 
actions that may affect him in Ms hum- 
ness and social relations, and on its 
application serves to restrain or check 
him in his regular course. 

The last term has had a very fr^ 
quent application of late to certain 
workmen who have b^n intimidated 
from pursuing their regular occupation 
by oUiers striving to force them to 
‘oin in a labor strike or some disturbing 
abor proceeding, the importunities to 
do so usually being backed up by vari¬ 
ous threats in case of a refusal. Thus 
operators in an industrial plant may be 
restrained from continuing at work by 
intimidations, threats, insinuations, and 
other acts that cause a fear of conse¬ 
quences, and by these acts are ov&rawed 
into doing what is demanded of them. 

OVERBALANCE, Outweigh, Pre¬ 
ponderate. To overbalance is to throw 
the balance over on one side. To out¬ 
weigh is to exceed in weight. To pre¬ 
ponderate, from prcB, before, and pan- 
am, a weight, sdgnines also to exceed 
in weight. Although these terms ap¬ 
proach so near to each other in their 
original meaning, yet they have now a 
different application: in the proper 
sense, a person overbalances himself who 
loses his balance and goes on one side; 
a heavy body outweighs^ one that is 
light when they are put into the same 
pair of scales. Overbalance and out¬ 
weigh are likewise used in the improp¬ 
er application; preponderate is never 
used otherwise: things are said to 
overbalance which are supposed to 
turn the scale to one side or the other; 
they are said to outweigh when they 
are to be weighed against each other; 
they are said to preponderate when one 
weighs down everything else: ^ the evils 
which arise from innovations in society 
commonly overbalance the good; the 
will of a parent should outweigh every 
personal consideration in the mind, 
wMdh will always be the case where 
the power of religion preponderates. 

OVERBEAR, Bear Down, Over¬ 
power, Overwhelm, Subdue. To 
overbear is to hear one^s self over an¬ 
other, that is, to make another bear 
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OBe^s weight; to bmr dmm is literally 
to bring down by hearing upon; to 
cmrpcmer is to get the power ever an 
object; to overwhelm^ from whelm, a 
Sc^dinavian word sigmf:^ing to over¬ 
turn, to cover with water, meant liter¬ 
ally to drown, to subm€a:*ge entirely; 
to sftthdne (see Conqueb) is, literally, 
to lead underneath, in the elliptical 
sense of leading beneath a yoke. A 
man merhears by carrying himself 
higher than others, and putting to si¬ 
lence those who might claim an equal¬ 
ity with him; an overi)€aring demeanor 
is most conspicuous in narrow circles, 
where an individual, from certain 
casual advantages, affects a sui>eriority 
over the members of the same com¬ 
munity. To bear dotvn is an act of 
greater violence: one bears down op¬ 
position; it is properly the opposing 
force to force until one side yields, 
as when one party bears another down. 
Overpotoer, as the term implies, belongs 
to the exercise of power which may be 
either physical or moral: one may be 
overpowered by another who in a strug¬ 
gle gets one into his power, or one may 
be overpowered in an argument when 
the argument of one^s antagonist is 
such as to bring one to silence. One 
is overborne home down by the exer¬ 
tion of individuals; overpowered by the 
active efforts of individuals, or by the 
force of circumstances; overwhelmed 
by circumstances or things only: over- 
borne by another of superior influence; 
borne down by the force of his attack; 
overpotjvered by numbers, by entreaties, 
by looks, and the like; and overwhelmed 
by the torrent of words or the im¬ 
petuosity of the attack. 

Overpower and overwhelm denote a 
partial superiority; denotes that 

which is permanent and positive: we 
may overpower or overwhelm for a time 
or to a certain degree; but to svhdtie is 
to get an entire and lasting superiority. 
Overpower and overwhelm are said of 
what passes between persons nearly on 
an equality; but svbdue is said of those 
who are, or may be, reduced to a low 
state of inferiority: individuals or armies 
are overpowered or overwhelmed; indi¬ 
viduals or nations are svhdned. 

^ In the moral or extended applica^ 
tion, overbear and bear down both im¬ 
ply force or violence, but the latter 


even more than the former: one paarion 
may be said to merbear another, or to 
overbear reason. Whatever bems damn 
carries all before it. 

To overbear, overwhelm, and std)dtm 
are likewise applied to the moral feel¬ 
ings, as well as to the external relations 
of things; but the former two are the 
effects of external circumstances; the 
latter follows from the exercise of the 
reasoning powers: the tender feeling 
are overpmaered; the mind is over-- 
whelmed with painful feeling; the un¬ 
ruly passions are subdued by the for(^ 
of religious contemplation: a person 
may be so overjxnvered on seeing a dy¬ 
ing friend as to be unable to speak; a 
person may be so overwhelnCed with 
mef, upon the death of a n^^u* and 
dear relative, as to be unable to at¬ 
tend to his customary duties; the 
passion of anger has been so com¬ 
pletely subdued by the influence of 
religion on the heart that instances 
have been known of the most irascible 
tempers being converted into the most 
mild and forbearing. 

See also Impebioxts^ 

OVERCOME. See Conqtjeb; 
Q-deix. 

OVERFLOW, IisruNBATB, Deluge. 
What overflows simply flows over; 
what inundates (from in and unda, a 
waYQ)jlows into; what deludes (through 
French from de, for dis, apart, away, 
and luere, to wa^) washes away. 

The term overflow bespeaks abun¬ 
dance; whatever exceeds the measum 
of contents must flow over, because it is 
more than can be held: to inundate be¬ 
speaks not only abundance, but vehe¬ 
mence; when it inundates it flows in 
faster than is desired, it fills to an in¬ 
convenient height: to deluge bespeaks 
impetuosity; a deluge irresistibly car¬ 
ries away all before it. This explana¬ 
tion of these terms in their proper 
sense will illustrate their improper ap¬ 
plication: the heart is said to overflow 
with joy, with grief, with bitterns, 
and the like, in order to denote the 
superabundance of the thing; a coun¬ 
try is said to be inundated by swarms 
of inhabitants when speaking of num¬ 
bers who intrude themselves to the 
annoyance of the natives; the town is 
said to be deluged with publications of 
different kinds when they api>ear in such 
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pttrfuabo Mid in cpidk snwMsioii 

as to iwip€i*^de o^iiare of »»© Talt«- 

OVERHEAR. aeeBMAU. 

OVERPOWERS See Bkat; Ovke- 

BBjyR* 

OVERRULE^ StxmmMDB. To om^ 
nds itcraliy, to get the snperiOTity 
<rf rnk; md to (from ^upir 

Mid arfar«), is to the up|>er or 
mp^w^ but the former is em- 

jioryed cmlj as the act of persons; 
#fce latter m applied to thdngs as the 
apente: a mm. may be wemded in 
las dcMB^ie goTerarnent, or he may 
be mGrruled m a public aafwmbly, or he 
Btay be oc^utei in the cabinet; ia^ 
works ha genc^ mtpermde the nee^sity 
vi analkr onm^ by containing that which 
iamip^rior both in c|nantity and quality. 

OVERRULING* See PittraiLiHG. 

OVERRUN. See OrKBarnmAi). 

OVERSIGHT* iHjkBVBBfiMlOT) 
iNSFlXmON. 

OVERSPREAD, Ovbbetjn, Ravag® . 
To msr$vrmd signifies simply to cover 
toe whole surface of a body; but to 
overrun is a mode of spreading, namely, 
by running; things in geneim, there¬ 
fore, are to omrspre^ which admit 

of extenmon; nothing can be said to 
mmrm but what Kterally in* fi^guratively 
Twm: the face is mmrsprm^ with spots; 
the ground m <m$rtm mth weeds.' * T5 
wmrm and to rma^ (tmE^ on Prenoh 
tmir, Late Latin mjdmy fm ’rttp^c) are 
both employed to nnply tte aetive and 
eoctended destruction CM pn enemy; but 
the former exprasssea" more than the 
latter: a smaH body inay in par- 

ticuiar parts; but immense numbers 
sm saia to merrunj. ‘as they run into 
evary part; the Barbarians overran all 
Europe and settled in different coun- 
trfes; detachment! are sent out to 
rmage the*c«:hhtry CM^'neighbo^ 

OVERTHROW. B®at; Ovmcr 

OVERTI^iN, Ov^aynitow^ Siib- 
VKET, IpfTisirh^ JRiwEjhs®.' * To ooar^mrm is 
ahnply to ttuh ove^y an ^ct which way 
tmnw©(^t^gra4ual; hutiomertkinow 
is k> throw over, wh^h will be more or 
le^ violeilt. ^ To omrtwrn is to turn a 
tMng either with its si.de or ite bottcm 
upward; but to mihmrt is to turn that 
under which ihouki be upward: to re^ 
mrm is to turn that before which should 
be behind; and to tmeri m to place 


that on its h«d which should i^t on 
its feet. Th^ terms differ accord¬ 
ing^ in their application and circiim- 
stafic»s:^ things are mertumed by con¬ 
trivance and gradual means; infidels 
attempt to mmtum Christianity by 
mmns of ridicule and falsehocKl: ^vem- 
ments are omrthrown by violence. To 
omrium is said of amail matters; to 
stubveri only of national or large con- 
(^rns: domestic economv may Be omr- 
tum&i; religious or political ^abliah- 
mcmts may be mdm^rted: that may be 
(Kmtwmed which is simply set up; that 
is mdmerted which has been established; 
an assertion may be meriimied; the 
b^ sanctioned principles may by 
artifice be mdmrted. 

To omrtwrn, omrtJwrow, and subvert 
generally involve the destruction of the 
thing m overtimmi, omrthrown, or auh- 
verim, or at least render it for the time 
useless, and are, therefore, mostly im- 
aHowed acts; but reverse and invert, 
which have a more particular applica¬ 
tion, have a less specific character of 
propriety: we may reverse a proposition 
by taking the negative insfteaci of the 
affirmative; a decree may be reversed 
so as to render it nugatory; but both 
of these acts may be right or wrong, 
according to ciroumsfcanc^: likewise, 
the order of particular thmgs may be 
irmrted to suit the convenience of 
parses; but the order of society can- 
im> 4 be imerted without sidmertmg all Ihe 
pdnmples on which civil society is built. 

See also Beat. 

OVERWHELM, CntiSH. To o®cr- 
mhelm (see also under Ovebbeak) is to 
(Xiva* with a heavy body, so that one 
should sink under it: to crush (see 
Break) is to destroy the consistency of 
a thing by violent pressure: a tMng 
may be emshM by bdi)^ overwhelmed, 
but it may be overwhelmed without be¬ 
ing crwAed,* anditmaybecrw^Aed wi&- 
out being overwhelrmd: fixe girl Tar- 
peia* who betrayed the Capitolina Hill 
to the Sabhm, is said to have been 
omrwhdmed with their arms, by wMch 
she was crushed to death: when many 
persons fall am one he may be over^ 
whelmed^ but not nw^sariiy armhed: 
when a wagon goes over a body, it 
may be crmhed, but not cmerv^ieknea* 

OWN. See AoKNowLMicas. 

OWNER. See PossEjason. 
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PACE, &mp. Pace, deriTed from 
Latin pmsus, step, is the Latin term 
corr^ponding to the native English 
siep (from Anglo-Saxon steppcm), sig¬ 
nifying a stretch of the legs. 

As regards the act, the pace ex¬ 
press the general manner oi passing 
on or moving the body; the step im¬ 
plies the manner of ^ting or e3dend- 
ing the foot: the pace is distinguished 
by being either a walk or a nm, and 
in r^ara to horses a trot or a gallop: 
the step is distinguished by being long 
or short, to the right or left, forward 
or backward. The same pace may be 
modified so as to be more or less easy, 
more or less quick; the siep may vary 
as it is light or heavy, graceful or un- 
^aeeful, Tong or short: we may go a 
Sow pace with long sieps^ or we may 
go a quick pace with short steps: ^ a 
slow pace is best suited to the solemnity 
of a funeral; a long step must be taken 
by soldiers in a dow march. 

As regards the space passed or 
siepped over, the pace is a measured 
distance, formed by a long step; the 
step, on the other hand, is indefinitely 
employed for any space stepped over, 
but particularly that ordinary roace 
which one steps over without an effort: 
a thousand paces was the Roman 
measurement for a mile; a step or two 
designates almost the shortest possible 
distance. 

PACIFIST, CoNscJiEOT^OTrs Ob- 
racTOiEt, SnAOKBB. Hiese are words 
which the European war brought into 

r nal prominence in England and 
erica. Pacifist and comcieatkms 
Rector signify one who does not believe 
in war, but pa*aifiM puts the attitude 
in pcwitive terms, conscienUous o^'ector 
in negative toms. A pacijlst is one 
who believe in the ^ablishment of 
W€^M peace with some provision for 
an intemarional court of arbitration, a 
league of nations to support the de¬ 
crees such a court, etc. Conscientious 
dbfjectcT was coined to describe those i>er- 
sons who, without having any theory 
concerning the establishment of a pa- 


dfic world, believe that war is morally 
wrong for them and refuse to fight. It 
referred primarily to members of such 
religious sects as the Quakers. The 
two terms are practically interchange¬ 
able. Conscientious oh^ecior, being the 
more inclusive term, now seems to be 
gaining ground. Slacker is a slang 
term describing a man who ref us^ to do 
his share of the fighting, who is slack 
in his duty. It is a term of contempt 
often applied by others to those who 
would call themselves comcienMous o5-» 
jectors or pcLcifists. 

PACIFY^ See Appease; Moimfv; 

^^UELXi. 

PAGAN. See Gentile. 

PAIN, Pang, Agony, Angthsh. 
Pcdn is oonnectea with the I^tin pcena, 
a penalty. Pang is a word of uncer¬ 
tain origin. Agony comes from the 
Greek a contest, signifying 

the labor or pcdn of a struggle. 
Angidsh, from the Latin angere, to 
choke (whence anger and are 

also derived), signifies the pain arising 
from choking. 

Pain, which exprej^es the feeling 
that is most repugnant to the nature 
of all sensible beings, is here the generic, 
and the rest specific, terms: pain and 
agony axe applied indiscriminately to 
what is physical and mental; pm^ and 
anguish mostly signify that which m 
mental: pain signifies either an in¬ 
dividual feeling or a permanent state; 
panels only a particular feeling: agony 
is sometimes employed for the individ¬ 
ual feeling, but more commonly for 
the state; anguish is always employed 
for the state. Pain is indefinite with 
re^xd to the de^ee; it may rise to 
the highegt or dm. to the lowest pos¬ 
sible degree; the lest are positively 
high degrees of pain: the pang is a 
sharp pain; the agony is a severe and 
permanent pcdn; the (mg%dsh is an 
overwhelming pain. 

PAINT, Depict. Pcdnt and 
both come from the Latin ping&re, to 
represent forms and figures: as a verb, 
to paint is employed either literally to 
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reprint figiiras cm or to repre* 

irent circumstances and events by 
meajas of words; to demet is used only 
in tkis latter sens^, out the former 
word ex|>re^« a greater exercise of 
the imagination than the latter: it is 
the art of the jmet to paint nature jn 
lively colors; it is the art of the his¬ 
torian or narrator to depict a real 
of mbery in strong colors. 

As noun% Minting deiikjribes rather 
action or operation, and picture 
the i«ult. When we B|>eak of a good 
painting^ we think p^wticiilarl:^ of its 
eaecution as to drapery, disposition of 
colors, and the like; but when we speak 
<rf a fine ][ncture, we refer immediately 
to the object represented, and the im- 
pre®ion which it is capable of produc¬ 
ing on the beholder: ^intings axe con¬ 
fined either to oil-painiings or paintings 
in colors: but every drawing, whether 
in pencil, in crayon, or in India ink, 
may produce a pi^ure; and we^have 
likewise pidurcB in embroidery, pic^ 
wrm in tapestry, and pMurm in 
mcmmc. 

Painting is employed only in the 

E roper sense; p^ure m often used 
guratively: old paintings derive a 
value from the master by whom they 
were executed; a well-regulated family, 
bound together by the tics of affection, 
pr©senfe^ the truest pdctwre of human 
happiness. 

PAIR. See Both; Couple. 
PALATE, Taste. Palate^ in Latin 
Taste^ palatum, signifies the roof of the 
mouth. Middle English tasten, Old 
French taster, from a Late Latin taxi^ 
tare (ultimately from Latin tangere, to 
touch), meant originally to touch, es¬ 
pecially to touch lightly, then to touch 
lightly with the tongue. 

Palate is, in an improper sense, em¬ 
ployed for because it shares with 
tongue the sense of taste, but taste 
is never anployed for pedate: a person 
is said to have a nice palMe when he is 
nice in what he eats or drinks; but his 
iasle estends to all matters of sense, as 
well as those which are intellectual. 
A man of or of a nice taste, con¬ 
veys much more as a characteristic 
than a man of a nice pedate: the former 
is said only in a gocKi sense, but the j 
latter is particularly applicable to the 
epicure. 


I PALE, Paixm, Wan. Pole, in 
t French pdle, and pddid, in Latin palZi- 
dm, both come from jmllere, to turn 
j pale. Wan is in Anglo-Saxon wann, 
signifying dark, black, colorle^. 

rises U|x>n jMde, and wan upon 
pallid: the absence of color in any de¬ 
gree, where color is a requisite qual¬ 
ity, constitutes pedmess; but pallid¬ 
ness is an excess of paleness, and wan is 
an unusual d^ree of pedlianess: pale¬ 
ness in the countenance may be tem¬ 
porary; but pallidness and wanness are 
f^rmanent; fear or any sudden emo¬ 
tion may produce paleness; but pro¬ 
tracted siclaiess, hunger, and fatigue 
bring on pallidness; and when these 
calamities are combined and heightened 
by every aggravation, they may pro¬ 
duce that which is specificaUy termed 
tmnness- 

PALLIATE, See Extenuate; 
Gloss. 

PALLID. See Pale. 

PALPITATE, Flutter, Pant, Gasp, 
Palpitate is a frequentative of Latin p>al- 
wre, to move quickly and frequently. 
Plutter, from Anglo-Saxon floterian, to 
float atx>ut^ meant to drift back and 
forth, but it now dgnifies to fly back¬ 
ward and forward in an agitatOT man¬ 
ner. Pant comes through Old French 
^ntaisier, to breathe with difficulty, 
from popular Latin phardasiare, to be 
oppress^ with the nightmare, from 
Greek <^m/Tacia,a vision, whence 
and fancy are derived. Gasp is in 
Middle English gaspen, but its further 
origin is not clear. 

These terms agree in a particular 
manner, as they signify the irregular 
action of the heart or lungs; the former 
two are said of the heart, and the latter 
two of the lungs or breath; to palpitate 
expresses that which is strong; it is 
a strong beating of the blood against 
the vessels of the heart: to flutter ex¬ 
presses that which is rapid; it is a vio¬ 
lent and alternate motion of the blood 
backward and forward: fear and sus¬ 
pense produce commonly palpitation, 
but joy and hope produce a fivUering; 
panting is, with r^ard to the breath, 
what palpitcding is with r^ard to the 
heart; pemting is occasioned by the in¬ 
flated state of the re^iratory organs, 
which renders this palpitaling neces¬ 
sary: gasping differs from the former. 
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masmuch as it denotes a direct stop¬ 
page of the breath, a c^sation of action 
m the r^piratory organs. 

PANEGYRIC. See Encomixjm. 

FANG* See Pain. 

PANT. See Palpitate. 

PARABLE, AnnEGORY. Both these 
terms imply a veiled mode of speech, 
which serves more or less to conceal the 
main object of the discourse by pre¬ 
senting it under the appearance of 
something else, which accords with it in 
most of the particulars: the parable, 
in French parabole, Greek rrapa^oXri, 
from vctpa, beside, and ^a>Xuv, to 
cast, signifying a placing b^de or a 
compari^n of something with some¬ 
thing else; the aUegory (see Figure) 
in describing historical events. The 
parable substitutes some other subjeet 
or agent, who is represented under a 
character that is suitable to the one 
referred to. In the dUegory are intro¬ 
duced strange and arbitrary persons 
in the place of the real personages, or 
imaginary characteristics and circum¬ 
stances are ascribed to real persons. 
The parable is principally employed in 
the sacred writings; the oMegory forms 
a grand feature in the productions of 
the eastern nations. 

PARADE. See Show. 

PARAMOUNT. See Supreme. 

PARASITE. See Flatterer. 

PARASOL. See Umbrella. 

PARDON. See Excuse; Forgive. 

PARDONABLE. See Venial. 

PARE. See Peel. 

PARK. See Forest. 

PARLIAMENT. See Assembly. 

PARODY. See Caricature; 

TDrAVE STY 

PARSIMONIOUa See Avari¬ 
cious. 

PARSIMONY. See Econobiy. 

PARSON. See Clergyman. 

PART, Division, Portion, Share. 
Part, in Latin pars, a division, is a term 
not only of more general use, but of 
more comprehensive meaning than 
division (see Divide) j it is always em¬ 
ployed for the thing divided, but 
division may be employed either for 
the act of dividing or the thing that is 
divided: but in all cases the word 
division has always a reference to some 
action and the agent by whom it has 
been performed; whereas part, which 
35 


is perfectly abstract, has altogether 
lost this id^. We always speak of the 
part as oppos^ to the whole, but of the 
dimsion as it has been made of the 
whole. A part is formed of itself by 
accident or made by desira; a division 
is alwa^ the effect of dfeign: a por^ 
is indefinite as to its quantity or nat¬ 
ure; it may be large or sm^l, round 
or square, of any dimension, form, 
rize, or character: but a division 
is always regulated by some certain 
principles; it depends upon the circum¬ 
stances of the divider and the thing to 
be divided, A page, a line, or a word 
is a part of any book: but the books, 
chapters, sections, ana paragraphs are 
the divisions of the book. Stones, 
wood, water, air, and the like are parts 
of the world: fire, air, earth, and water 
are physical divisions of the globe: 
continents, seas, rivers, mountains, and 
the like are geographical divisions, 
under which are likewise included its 
political divisions into countries, king¬ 
doms, etc- 

A part may be detached from the 
whole; a division is always conceived 
of in connection with the whole; por^ 
tion, from Latin portio, connected 
with pars, a part, and share (from 
Anglo-Saxon scearu, a fragment, based 
on sceran, German scheren, to sheer, 
allied with Old Irish scaraim, I sepa¬ 
rate) are particular species of divisions 
which are said of such matters as 
are assignable to individuals; portion 
refers to individuals without any dis¬ 
tinction; share to individuals specially 
referred to. The portion of happiness/ 
which falls to every man's lot is more 
equal than is generally supposed; the 
share which partners have in the profits 
of any undertaking depends upon the 
sum which each has contributed, toward 
its completion. The portion is that 
which simply comes to any one; but 
the share is that which belongs to one 
by a certain right. According to the 
ancient customs of Normandy, the 
daughters could have no more than a 
third part of the property for their 
share, which was divided into equal por^ 
tions between them. 

See also Segregate. 

Part, Piece, Patch,—Part in its strict 
sense is taken in connection with the 
whole; piece, in French pibce, may be 
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erf C«lti€ origiii* PiUeb^ or being in the habit of receaTiiig & 
Middle English ^xhe, of tineert-Mn we may, therefore, paHake o£ z 

oiiME, k that whieh Is distin-, thing withoat maring it, and $imre it 

gulstiecl from others. without ^ria^ng, We partake of 

Thin^ may be divided into pmris things mostly through the m^um of 
without any "eirprw® ^paration; • but the sens^:^ whatever, therefore, we 
wlmk divided Into pieam they are take a pari m, w^hether gratmtoudv or 
actually cut aminctef. Hence we may easimily, of that we may be smd to 
mmmk of a loaf m dividwi into twelve partake; m this manner we •mriake of 
pwis wli€i!i it is only conceived to be an entertainment without shariug^ ^t: 
^5; and dividc'd into twelve pieces on the other hand, we share thin^ 
wii«i it 18 really so. On this ground that promise to be of advantage or 
WB talk of the jMirts of a country, but profit, and what we share is what we 
not the pieces* and of a piece of claims in this manner we share a sum 
hmd, not a ptrt of land; so, likawdse, erf money which has b^n left to us in 
tetters are S4ii<i to be the component common with others. 
pmHs of a word, but the half or the PARTICULAR, SiNOumyEi, Oop, 
quarter of any given letter is calied EccmOTBic, Strange. PariiaiJm*, m 
a piece. The chapters, the pages, the French parUatdwr, Latin parii^^, 
lines, etc., are the various parts of a from pmiwtda, a particle, signifies 
book; certain pa^agoa or quantities longh^ to a partide or a very small 
drawn from the book mre csRedjm^m: part. Sing^dwr, m French smgmter, 
tiia f^ris <rf matter may be infimtely Latin ainmdom, from singvlus, every 
dewmposed; various ladies may be one, ^gnifies, litOTally, unmatched (s^ 
form^ out of so ductile a pfeoe erf Onn). Mcceniric, through Late Lathi 
matter as clay. The piece is that which from Greek kc, out, and fflvrpov, cen- 
may sometimes serve as a whole; but ire, signifies out of the centre or direct 
the patch m that wMdh m always broken line. Strange^ in Old French estrange, 
and dteiointed, a something impar- Latin cxiran&m, from Greek i?, out of, 
fe«^: nmiy thinm may be formed out and a sirffix, signifies out of some other 
of a piem; buttha pa&h Bervm only to part, or not belonging to this 
fill up a chaam. All th^ terms are employed either 

Firteic, PmUdpatay Share, — Pm^ | as characteristics of persons or things. 
laJte and pariidpedey the one English, What is parUetdar odlongs to some 
other from lAtin pHxrtidpare, smaE pemMde or point to which it is 
bmed on an extended form of pern, confin^; what is singular is single, or 
and cupere, or, to take a part, mgnify, the 4mly one <rf its kmd; wh^ is odd 
liter^y, to take a part in a thing, and is without an equal or anything with 
may be applied either in the sense of which it is fit to pair; what is eccentric 
having a part in more than one object is not to be brought within any rule 
at the same time or having a part with or estimate, it deviates to the right 
othears in the same object. In the and the left; what is strange Is differ- 
first sense p€^*iake m the more familiar ent from that which 01m is accustomed 
and ordiasuy expresition, as a body to see, it does not admit of comparison 
may be said to partake of the essence or asaunilationu A persem is parHcun 
of a and an acid. ParUcipata m lar as regar<is himself; he is singular 
{6^ used in the same sen^ fimnetimes as regards otisiers; he is parj^etdor in 
in poetry. hm habits or modes of ^tion; he is 

m the ^nse of having a with Mngidar in that which is about him; 
Others in tiie saxme obj^st, to partedbe we may be partiendm* or singtdar m mmr 
m a s^fiah action, to p&rtwipa^ m dress; m the former case we study the 
either a s^sh or bauevolent aotAm; mmuto joints orfew'dr^ to please ouav 
we prniakm of which pleases our- selves; in the latter case we adopt a 
j^lves, we parUdfota in that which mode of dre^ that distinguishes ua 
please others, or m pk^sures. from aM others. 

To p€0icdm is tiie act m taking or One is odd, mc^dtic, and Mrtmge, 
getting a thing to self; to slmre ;more m it r^ar^ estaMished xmmm, 
IS the act of havic« a titie to a ifemns, and rmes, than iadividuaL dr- 
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cumstancra: a p€m>n is €dd when his 
actions or his words bear no resem¬ 
blance to those of others; he is eccentric 
if he irregularly departs from the cus¬ 
tomary modm of proceeding; he is 
strange when that which he do^ makes 
him new or unknown to those who 
are about him. FartictdarUy and 
larUy are not always taken in a bad 
TOBse; oddTiesSy eccentricity, and strange-- 
ness are never taken in a good one. A 
person ought to be ^riicidar in the 
choice of his society, his amusements, 
his books, and the like; he ought to 
be singidar in virtue, when vice is 
unfortunately prevalent: but particu¬ 
larity becomes ridiculous when it con¬ 
cerns trihes; and singidarity becomes 
culpable when it is not warranted by 
the mc^t imperious necessity. As 
oddness, eccentricity, and strangeness 
consbst in the violation of good order, 
ctf the decenci^ of human life, or the 
more important points of moral duty, 
they can never be justifiable and are 
often unpardonable. An odd man 
with whom no one can associate, and 
who likes to associate with no one, is an 
outcast by nature. An eccentric char¬ 
acter, who distinguishes himself by the 
frequent breach of established rule, is 
a being who is bound to incur the hos¬ 
tility of the world. A strange person, 
who makes himself a stranger among 
those to whom he is bound by the 
closest ties, is a being as unfortunate 
as he is misunderstood. 

When applied to characterize in¬ 
animate c^jecis, the^ words are mostly 
used in an indiffermt, but sometimes in 
a bad, smae: riie term prni.ictdar serves 
to define or specify, it is oppemed to the 
general or inde6mte; a parUetdar day 
or hour, a particular case, a porticuZar 
person, are expr^sions which confine 
^e’s attention to one prerise object 
in distinction from the rest; singular, 
like tbe word particular, but one 

object, and that wMch is cleariy 
pointed out in distinction from the 
rest; but this term differs from the 
former, inasmuch as the particulor is 
arid only of that which one has ar- 
bitrarity* made paHicidar; but the 
singular is so from its own properties: 
thus a place is pwiicular when we fix 
upon it and mark it out in any man¬ 
ner so that it may fee known from 


others; a place is singular if it Imve 
anythiEg in itself which distinguish^ 
it from others. Odd, in an indifferent 
sense, is opp<^ed to even, and applied 
to objects in general; an odd number, 
an ocld person, an odd book, and the 
like: but it is al^ employed in a bad 
sense to mark objects which are totally 
dissimilar to others; thus an odd idea, 
an odd conceit, an ocM whim, an odd 
way, an odd plane. Eccentric is applied 
in its proper sense to mathematic^ lin^ 
or circles which have not the same 
centre, and is never employed in an 
improper sense: strange, in its proper 
sense, marks that winch is unknown 
or unusual, as a strange face, a strange 
figure, a strange place; but in the moiid 
application it iz like the woi:ti odd, and 
conveys the unfavorable idesu of that 
which is uncommon and not worth 
knowing; a sirangc noise d^ignates nrii 
only that which has not been heard 
before, but that which it is not de¬ 
sirable to hear; a strange place may 
signify not only that which we have 
been unaccustomed to see, but that 
which has also much in it that is ob¬ 
jectionable. 

Particular, IndividuaL — ParticaUw 
(see Pbculiar). Individuxjl, in French 
individuel, Latin individuus, with a 
suffix, sigmficas that which cannot be 
divided. 

Both these terms are employed to 
express one object; but particular is 
much more specific than individual; 
the particular confines us to one oh- 
ject only of many; but individual may 
be ^d of any one object among many. 
A particular ob|ect cannot be misun¬ 
derstood for any other while it remains 
particular; but the inditndual object 
can never be known from other in- 
dmidual objects wMle it remains only 
individuaL Particular is a term used 
in regard to indundueds, and is op¬ 
posed to the general: is a 

term used in r^ard to collectives, and 
is opposed to the whole or that which 
is divisible into parts. 

See also Oebcxtmstaiotaii; Exact: 
Special. 

PARUCULARLY. See Espegia3> 

ny. 

PARTISAN- See FoniiOWER. 

PARTNER. See Coi-LiiAonB. 

PARTNERSHIP. See Associatiok. 
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PARTY* See Faction, 

PASS, PasspobTj, Sajtikjotouct, 
SAi®GtJARi>, Pam, in fVench pamery 
from Late Latin iwaare, from pmsm, 
a step, Spanish pcww, Italian pasmre, 
all virtu^Iy mean to step, to go; per- 
mi^on to go or come, evidenced by a 
ticket or othar document imued by a 
omnpetent authority. 

A pamport is a warrant of protection 
issued by a govamment to one of its 
eitmms to enable the bearer to visit 
OT travel in another country without 
molestation. An emergency passport 
may be issued to a citizen of the United 
States happening to be in a foreign 
country, under specific circumstances, 
by certain representatives of the 
United States in that country. 

A mfe^ndud may be an official 
warrMit issued as above, or a convoy 
or guard to protect the bearer in or 
passing through a hostile or a for¬ 
eign country. To safeguc^d a pei^n, 
a ship, or an important interest is to 
provide the subject with ample pro¬ 
tection in any of the above forms. 

In the second year of the European 
war (1915) it was discovered that many 
vcmports i^ued by the United States 
government had been forged and had 
got into the hands of ^ies of the 
Teutonic powers- This lea the govern¬ 
ment to adopt more rigorous regula¬ 
tions for the issue of such documents. 

PASSAGE. See Cottbse. 

PASSING OVER. See Death 

PASSIONATE. See Angry. 

PASSIVE- See Patient- 

PASSWORD, See Shibboleth. 

PAST. See Bygone. 

PASTIME. See Amusement. 

PATCH. See Part. 

PATHETIC. See Moving. 

PATIENCE, Endurance, Resigna¬ 
tion. Patience applies to any troubles 
or pains whatever, small or great; 
resignation is employed only for those 
of great moment, in which our dearest 
interests are concerned: paiience, when 
compared with resignation, is some¬ 
what negative; it consists in the 
abi^aining from all complaint or indi- 
cataon of what one suffers: but resign 
nation consists in a positive sentiment 
of conformity to the existing circum¬ 
stances, be they what they may. There 
are perpetual occurrences which are 


apt to harafi® the temper, unl^ one 
r^ards them with patience; the mis¬ 
fortunes of some men are of so calami¬ 
tous a nature that if they have not 
acquired resignatwn they must inevita¬ 
bly sink under them. Patience applies 
only to the evik that actually hang over 
us; but there is a reeignatum connected 
with a firm trust in Providence which 
extends its views to futurity and pre¬ 
pares us for the worst that may happen. 

As patience lies in the manner and 
temper of suffering, and endurance in 
the act, we may have endurance and 
not patience: for we may have much to 
endure, and consequently endurance: 
but if we do not endure it with an 
easy mind and without the disturb¬ 
ance of our looks and words, we have 
not patience: on the other hand, we 
may have patience, but not endurance: 
for our patience may be exercised by 
momentary trifles which are not 
sufficiently great or lasting to con¬ 
stitute endurance. 

Patient, Passive, Submissive. — Po- 
tient, from the Latin patiens, signifies, 
literally, suffering, and is applied to 
things in generi, but especially to 
what is painful. Passive, from the 
Latin pasetm^s and passus, signifying, 
literally, suffered or acted upon, ap¬ 
plies to those matters in which per¬ 
sons have to act; he is patient who 
bears what he has to suffer without any 
expressions of complaint; he is passive 
who abstains altogeth^ from acting 
when he might act. 

Patience is a virtue ^ringing from 
principle; passiveness is always im 
voluntary, and may be supposed to 
arise from want of spirit. 

Patience is therefore applicable to 
conscious agents only; passiveness is 
applicable to inanimate objects which 
do not act at all, or at least not ad¬ 
versely. 

Passive and submissive both refer to 
the will of others; but passive signifies 
simply not resisting; stdmiissive sig¬ 
nifies positively conforming to the will 
of another. 

See also Invalid. 

PATTERN. See Copy; Example. 

PAUSE. See Demur. 

PAY. See Allowance. 

PEACE, (^uiET, Calm, Tranquil¬ 
lity. Peace is derived through French 
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from Latin par. Quiet ^ee Easy). 
Calm (see Abate; Calm). TranquU- 
lUy is in Latin tranguiUUm, from tranr- 
quiUuSy at 

Peace is a term of more general 
appUeation and more comprehensive 
meaning than the others; it applies 
either to communities or individuals; I 
but quiet applies only to individuals or 
^au communities. Nations are said 
to have peace, but not quiet; per^ns 
or families may have both peace and 
quiet. Peace implies an exemption 
from public or private broils; quiet im¬ 
plies a freedom from noise or interrup¬ 
tion. Every well - disposed family 
strives to be at peace with its neigh¬ 
bors, and every affectionate family wiE 
naturally act in such a manner as to 
promote peace among aU its members:, 
the quiet of a neighborhood is one of 
its furst recommendations as a place of 
residence. 

Peace and ^iet, in regard to individ¬ 
uals, have likewise a reference to the 
internal state of ^he mind; but the 
former expresses the permanent con¬ 
dition of the mind, the latter its 
transitory condition. Serious mat¬ 
ters only can disturb our peace; trivial 
matters may disturb our ^iet: a good 
man enjoys the peace of a good con¬ 
science; but he may have imavoidable 
cares and anxieties which disturb his 
quiet. There can be no peace where a 
man's passions are perpetually engaged 
in a conflict with one another; there 
can be no quiet where a man is em¬ 
barrassed in his pecuniary affairs. 

Colin is a si^ies of quiet, which 
affects objects in the natural or the 
moral world; it indicates the absence 
of violent motion as well as violent 
noise; it is that state which more im¬ 
mediately succeeds a state of agitation. 
As storms at sea are frequently pre¬ 
ceded as well as succeeded by a de^ 
talm, so political storms have likewise 
their calms, which are their attendants, 
if not their precursors. Tranquillity, 
on the other hand, is taken more abso¬ 
lutely: it* expresses the situation as it 
exists at the present moment, indepen¬ 
dently of what goes before or after; it 
is sometimes applicable to society, 
sometimes to natural objects, and 
sometimes to the mind. The tran- 
quUlity of the state cannot be pre¬ 


served unl^ the authority of the 
magistrals be upheld; the tranqidlliiy 
of the air and of all the surrounding 
objects is one thing which gives the 
country its peculiar charms; the Iraw- 
miiUity of the mind in the season of 
devotion contributes essentially to pro¬ 
duce a suitable degree of religious fer¬ 
vor. 

As epithets, these terms bear the 
same relation to each other: people are 
peaceable as they are disposed to pro¬ 
mote peace in society at large, or in 
I their private relations; they are qui^ 

I inasmuch as they abstain from every 
[ loud expre^ion, or are exempt from 
any commotion in themselves; they are 
calm, inasmuch as they are exempt from 
the commotion which at any given 
moment rages around them; they are 
trariquil, inasmuch as they enjoy an 
entire exemption from everything 
which can discompose. A town is 
peaceable as respects the disposition of 
the inhabitants; it is quiet as respects 
its external circumstances of fre^om 
from bustle and noise: an evening is 
cedm when the air is lulled into a par¬ 
ticular stillness which is not inter¬ 
rupted by any loud sounds: a scene 
is tranquil which combines everything 
calculated to soothe the spirits to rest. 

Peaceable, Peaceful, Pacific. — Peace¬ 
able is used in the proper sense of the 
word peace, as it expresses an exemp¬ 
tion from strife or contest; but peace¬ 
ful is used in its improper sense, as 
it expresses an exemption from avia¬ 
tion or commotion. Persons or thin^ 
are peaceable; things, particularly in 
the higher style, are peaceful: a family 
is designated as peaceable in r^ard to 
its inhabitants; a house is designated 
as a peacefid abode as it is remote from 
the bustle and hurry of a multitude. 
Pacific signifies either making peace 
or dispos^ to make peace, and is ap¬ 
plied mostly to what we do to others. 
We are peaceable when we do not en¬ 
gage in quarrels of our own; we are 
pacific if we wish to keep peace or 
make peace between others. Hence 
the term peaceable is mostly employed 
for individual or private concerns, and 
pacific most properly for national con¬ 
cerns: subjects ought to be peaceable,, 
and monarchs pacific. 

See also Pac/fist; Unruffled. 
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KEARLY, Bm ’EMrmmtm. 

PSASAMT. Bm Couhtbtmah. 

PJECULIAR, AFFB0pmiATB^ Pakhc- 
OTJiii, Pemdim^ ia Latia pectdmris^ 
from immlimm^ private proi^rty, pe^ 
€wtm^ money, and cattle, in 

vrWeh proTCrty coiMstcxi, m mid of 
that whieli to permna or 

tbinga; approprmie, aignifying Mong- 
itting (me AacniBE), is said of 
that wWm fc^lonps to things only: 

faculty of spmch is peadiar to 
naan, in distinction from all other an- 
knals; an addri^ may be appro'prmte 
to the eireiimEtancc« of the individual. 
Peadimr and pariindar (see Farticu- 
lae) are both employed to distinguish 
dbjecta; but the former distinguishes 
the object by dbowing ite connection 
with others; parM>adar distinguishes it 
by a reference to some acknowledged 
circumstance; hence we may my that 
m person enjoys pecidtar pnviieges or 
partiadar privileges: in this case pa- 
mlmr sign^es such as are confined to 
hkn andenjoyed by none else; pcrrUc^dm^ 
fflgnifienoich as are distinguished in de- 
g]^ and quality from others of the 
jBnd. 

also Uniquil 

ra^OAGCXjiIC* See DioAcmc. 

FE]EL> Parb. Pad^, from the French 
pel&r^ derived from Latin peUis, a 
i^in, is the same as to Am or to 
take ofi the Am: to pore, firom the 
I^tin parare, to trim or make in order, 
signifies to smooth. The former of 
^ese terms^ denotes a natural, the 
latter an artificial, process: the former 
CTcludes the idea of a forcible separar- 
tion; the latter includes the idea of 
separation by means of a knife or sharp 
instrument: potatoes and apples are 
peded aftar iney are boiled; they are 
paired before they are bc^ed; an 
orange and a walnut are always peeled 
but not pared; a cucumber must be 
pored and not peded: in like manner, 
the Am may sometime® be peded from 
the flesh, and the nails are pored, 
also Skin, 

PEEViaL See CAmons: Spmn- 

WEXC. 

PSIXrUCID, Transfaeent. Pdlw- 
dd, in Latm peUveidm^ is compounded 
oi per^ throu^, and hwidm, shinii;]^. 
Transpar&rdy in Latin framsporens, 
from iram» tiurou^ or beyond, ana 


parere, to apf^r, signifies that which 
admits light through it. PeUticid ia 
said of that which is pervious to the 
light or of that into which the eye 
can penetrate; tramparerit is said of 
that which is throughout bright: a 
stream is pellucid; it admits of the 
light so as to reflect objects, but it is 
not tramparent for the eye. 

See ^so EUaphanous. 

PENALTY, See Fine. 

PENETRATE, Pierce, Perforate, 
Bore. To pendraie (see Discern¬ 
ment) is simply to make an entrance 
into any substance; to pierce is com¬ 
monly a^umed to come through Old 
French pertuwier, from Latin per, 
through, and turidere, to beat- jPcr- 
forcde comes from the Latin per, 
through, and f&ra^e, to pierce, which 
m the same word as the native English 
bore. To penetrate is a natural and 
gradual process; in this manner rust 
pemiraiee iron, water penefyraies wood; 
to pterce is a violent, and commonly 
artificial, process; thus an arrow or a 
bullet pierces through wood. The in¬ 
strument by which the act of penetra^ 
lion is performed is in no case defined; 
but that of piercing commonly proceed® 
by some pointed instrument: we may 
pendrate tli^ earth by means of a 
spade, a pkmgh, a knife, or various 
other instruments; but one pierces the 
flesh by means of a needle, or one pierces 
the ground or a wall by means of a 
pickaxe. 

To perforate and bore are modes of 
piercing that vary in the circumstances 
of the action and the objects acted 
upon; to pi^ce, in its peculiar use, is a 
sudden action by which a hollow ia 
produced in any substance; but to 
perforate and bore are commonly the 
^ect of mechanical art- The body of 
an animal is pierced by a dart; but can- 
npn is made by perfcrrcdmg or boring 
the iron: channels are formed under¬ 
ground by perforating the earth; holes 
are made m the by perforation; 
holes BTo made in the leather, or in 
the wood, by boring; these last two 
words do not differ in sense, but in 
appleation, the latter b^ng a term 
of vulgar iis^ though sometimes used 
inTOeiry, 

TP penetrate emd pierce are Ukewiae 
^nployed in an improper sense; to 
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pmforaiB and bora are employed only in PKNMAK. See Writer. 
the proper ^nse. The firat two bear PENURIOUS. See Economioai*. 
the same relation to each other as in PENURY. See Povertt. 
the former case: penetT€de is, however, PEOPLE, Nation. People is de- 
employ^ only BS the act of persons; rived through French from the Latin 
p^ce is used in regard to things* populm^ The simple idea of numbem 
There is a power in the mind to penc- is expre^^ by the word peo'ple: but 
irate the looks and actions, so as justly the term naiionf from naiio and natus, 
to interpret their meaning; the eye of bom, marks the connection of num- 
the Almighty is said to pierce the thick- bers by birth; people is, therefore, the 
est veil of darkne^. Affairs are some- generic, and ricUion the specific, term, 
times involved in such mystery that the A nation is a people connects by 
most enli^tened is unable to penetrate birth; there cannot, therefore, strictly 
either the end or the beginning; the speaking, be a nation without a peo- 
shrieks of distress are ^metimes so but there may be a peop^ where 
loud as to seem to pierce the ear. there is not a nation. The Jews, when 

See also Thhiul. considered as an a^emblage, under 

Penetraiiony Acuienees^ ScLgacity ,— the special direction of the Almighty, 
As characteristics of mind, these terms are termed the people of God, but whm 
have much more in them in which considered in r^ard to their cx>mmon 
they differ than in what they agree: origin, they are denominated the 
penetration is a necessary property of Jewish nation. The Americans, when 
mind; it exists to a greater or less de- spoken of in relation to the British, 
gree m every rational being that has are a chstinct people^ because they have 
the due exercise of its rational powers; a distinct government; but they are 
acuteness is an accidental property not a distmct nation, because they 
that belongs to the mind only, under have a common decent. On this 
certain circumstances. As penetration ground the Romans are not called 
(see Discernment) denotes the process the lEtoman nation, because their ori- 
of entering into substances phyrically gin was so various, but the Roman 
morally, so acvteness, which is the people, that is, an a^emblage living 
same as sharpness, from acidus, sharp, imaer one form of government, 
denotes the fitness of the thing that In a still closer application, people ie 
p^orms this process:^ and as the mind taken for a part of the state, namely, 
IS in both cases the thing that is spoken that part of a state which consists of 
of, the terms penetration and acuteness a multitude, in distinction from its 
^e in this particular closely allied- It government; whence arises a distinc- 
is dear, however, that the mind may tion in the use of the tems; for we may 
have penetration without having acute^ ^peak of the British people, the French 
ness, although one ca^ot have acute- or tibe Dutch people, when we wish 
ness without penetration. If by pene-* merely to talk of the mass, but we 
tration we are commonly enabled to get spe^ of the British tuition, the Fr^ch 
at the truth which lies concealed, by nation, and the Dutch nation, when 
acuteness we succeed in piercing the veil public measures are in question, which 
diat hides it from our view; theform^ emanate from the ^vemment or the 
is, therefore, an ordinary, and the latter whole people* The Fkiglish people have 
an estraordina^, gift. ever been rmiarkable for their attach- 

Sagacity is in Latin sagacitas, from ment to lib^y: the abolition of the 
mgvre, to perceive by the senses. The slave-trade m one of the most glorious 
t^m has been applied to animals which acts of public justice which were ever 
discover an intuitive wisdom, and also performed by the British nation. Upon 
to children, or uneducated persons, in the same ground republican states are 
whom there is more penetration than distinguished by the name of people: 
may be expected from the narrow com- but kingdoms are commonly spoken of 
pass of their knowledge; ^ hence, prop- in history as notions. Hence we say 
erly speaking, sagacity is natural or the Spartan people, the Athenian people, 
uncultivated tihe people of Genoa, the people of 

i^NITE^CE. See Repentance. Venice, but the nations of Europe, the 
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African fialwrot, tTbc Englidt, French, able than the word p&rsonsj when peo- 
German, and ItMian fde of rrapectabiiity are ^ referred to: 

Pmpief Pp^ndam^ —People and were I to say of any individuals I do 
poptmm mare evidently changes of not know who the people are, it would 
the same word to exprem a number, not be m respectful as to say, I do 
The signification of thest^ terms is not know who those persons are: in 
that of ^ a numba* gathererl together, like manner one says, from people^ of 
Peai^ is mid of any body suppomd that stamp one can expect nothing 
to be affiembled, as well as really better; persons of their appearance do 
mumbled: popul(im is said of a body not frequent such plac^. 
orfy when actually assembled. The Folks, Anglo-Saxon /ole, is a homely 

voice of the people is sometimes too and familiar word; it is not unusual to 
h>ud to be disr^arded; the poptdace say good people or good folks; and in 
in En^and are fond of dragging their spS^ing jocularly to one^s friends the 
favorite in carriage- latter term is likewise admissible: but 

and mobility are from the Latin in the serious style it is never employed 
fjiohilis, signif3dng movableness, which except in a disrespectful manner: such 
m the characteristic of the multitude: folks (speaking of gammters) are often 
Virgil mobile mdgm. (The word put to sorry shifts. 
moink was used in this sense in Ei^and See also Public. 

at the end of the seventeenth century.) PERCEIVE, Discern, Disttn* 
The term mob^ therefore, designate gttish. To perceive, in Latin perdpio, 
not only what is low, but tumultuous, or per, an intensive prefix, through, or 
A mob IS at all times an object of ter- thoroughly, and a weak form of capers, 
ror that mostly goes from bad to ^gnifymg to take hold of, is a posi- 
worse. Mobility^ as an adjective, is tive, to discern (see Discernment) 
ij^ed in its etymological sense to-day. a relative, action: we perceive things by 
People, Persons, Folks, —^The term themselves; we discern them amidst 
people hm already been considered in many others: we perceive that which 
two acceptations under the general is obvious; we discern that which 
idea of an as^mbly; but in the pres- is remote or which ^ requires much 
eat case it is anployed to express a attention to get an idea of it- We 
small number of individuals: the word perceive by a per^n's looks and words 
pmple, however, is always considered what he intends; we discern the 
as one undivided body, and the word drift of his actions. We may per-- 
person may be distinctly used dither ceive sensible or i^iritual objects; we 
in the singular or in the plural; as we commonly discern only that which is 
cannot say one, two, three, or four peo- ^iritual: we perceive light, darkness, 
pk: but we may say one, two, three, or colors, or the truth or falsehood of ^y- 
four persons: yet, on the other hand, thing; we discern characters, motives, 
we may indifferently say, such people or the tendency and consequences of 
persons; many people or persons; some actions, etc. It is the act of a child 
people or persons, and the like, to perceive according to the quickness 

With regard to the use of these of its senses; it is the act of a mam 
terms, which is altogether colloquial, to discern according to the measure of 
pmple is employed in general proposi- his knowledge and understanding, 
tions, and 'j^sons in those which are To discern and distinguish (see Die- 
i^pecMe or referring directly to some ebrence) approach the nearest in sense 
particular individu^: peeyfie are gen- to each other; but the former signifies 
er^y of that opinion; some people to see only one thing, the latter to see 
think so; some people attended: there two or more in quici succession so as 
were but few persons present at the to compare them. We discern what lies 
entertainment; the whole company inthin^: we things accord- 

consisted of six persons, ing to their outward marks; we discern 

^ the term peopk is employed to things in order to understand their 
designate the promiscuous multitude, essences; we distinguish in order not 
it has acquired a certain meanness of to confound them. Experienced and 
acceptation which mak:es it less suit- discreet people may discern the signs 
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of the tim^; it is just to di^inguish 
between an action done from inadver¬ 
tence and that which is done from de- 
mgn. The conduct of people is some¬ 
times m veiled by art that it is not easy 
to discern their object: it is necessary 
to distinguish between practice and 
profession. 

See also See, 

Perception, Idea, Conception, Notion. 
—Perception expresses either the act 
of perceiving or the impre^on produced 
by that act; in this latter sense it is 
analogous to an idea (see Idea). The 
impression of an object that is present 
to us is termed a perception; the re¬ 
vival of that impression, when the 
c^ject is removed, is an idea. A com¬ 
bination of idea^ by which any image 
is presented to the mind is a conception 
(see Comprehend) ; the association of 
two or more ideas so as to constitute 
a decision is a notion (see Opinion). 
Perceptions are clear or confused, ac¬ 
cording to the state of the sensible 
organs and the perceptive faculty; 
ideas are faint or vivid, vague or dis¬ 
tinct, according to the nature of the 
perception; conceptions are gross or 
refin^ according to number and ex¬ 
tent of one's ideas; notions are true or 
false, correct or incorrect, according 
to the extent of one's knowledge. The 
perception which we have of remote 
objects is sometimes so indistinct as 
to leave hardly any traces of the image 
on the mind; we have in that case a 
perception, but not an idea: if we read 
the description of any object we ma^ 
Jhave an idm of it; but we need not 
have any immediate perception: the 
■idea in this case being complex, and 
formed of many images of which we 
have already had a perception. 

If we present objects to our minds, 
according to different images which 
have already been impressed, we are 
said to have a conception of them: in 
this case, however, it is not necessary 
for the objects really to exist; they 
may be the product of the minds 
operation within itself: but with re- 
igard to notions it is different, for they 
are formed respecting objects that do 
really exist, although perhaps the 
properties or circumstances which we 
assign to them are not real. If I look 
at the moon, I have a perception of it; 


if it disapp^r from my sight, and the 
impression remains, I have an idea of 
it; if an abject, differing in shape and 
color from anything else which I may 
have seen, presents itself to my mind, 
it is a conception; if of this moon 
I conceive that it is no bigger than 
what it appears to my eye, this is a 
notion which, in the present instancy 
assigns an unreal property to a real 
object. 

See also Sentiment. 

PERCEPTIBLE. See TANOiBnE. 

PEREMPTORY. See Positive. 

PERFECT. See Accomplished; 
Complete. 

PERFECTLY. See Quite. 

PERFIDIOUS- See Faithless. 

PERFORATE. See Penetrate; 

PERFORATION. See Orieice. 

PERFORM. See Effect; Exe¬ 
cute. 

PERFORMER. See Actor. 

PERIL. See Danger. 

PERILOUS. See Herculean. 

PERIOD. See Sentence; Time. 

PERISCOPE. Altiscope, Tele¬ 
scope. Periscope, a compound of the 
Greek mpi, around, and okowuv, look, 
signifies, literally, a general view or a 
view on all sides, and, specifically, 
spectacles with concavo-convex glasses 
constructed to increase the distinct¬ 
ness of objects when viewed obliquely. 
As a substantive the term has a dis¬ 
tinctive application to a form of tele¬ 
scope by which an observer is enabled 
to see over a parapet, wall, and other 
parts of a fortification, known as an 
altiscope, from the Latin cdtus, high, 
and aicoTreiv, to see. It consists of a 
telescopic tubfe with a right angle at 
the top and a reverse right angle at 
the bottom, with mirrors arranged at 
these points. 

A periscope, with which term the 
world became more familiar during 
the great Europe^ war, is an improved 
form of the altiscope, having at the 
top a lenticular total-reflection prism 
instead of a mirror, and turning upon 
a vertical axis, so that it is capable 
of sweeping the entire horizon. It is 
the slender instrument that rises 
above the surface from the body of 
a submarine when sufficiently sub¬ 
merged to be out of sight, with which 
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tlie mvigator ac&Bs the harijwm and and maicii^tiide; but one pa^iXiraies 
MrmtB the cr®lt fw attacking another crim^ only, and those of the more 

heinous kind, Lawler banditti, who 
PERISH, I>i», Djecat. To perwh, spend their lives in the perpetration of 
in Freneh pTtr^ in Latin jxreo, com- the most monstrous crimes, aze not to 
pmmd^ of per and co, signifying to be restrained by the ordinary course 
go thoroughly away, expresses more of justice; he who commits any offence 
than to dii3 (see I>ie)/ and is applicable against the good order of society ex- 
to many objacts; for the latter is prop- poses himself to the censure of others 
«rly applied only to exprem the ex- who,Jn certain resf^cts, may be his 
tinction of animal life, and figuratively inferiors. 

to exproM the extinction of life or spirit PERPETUAL. See Continxjal». 

in v^otables or other bodies; but the PERPLEX. See Diste3sss; Em- 

former m applied to exprem the dissolu- barrass. 

tion of siiDstances, so that they lose PERPLEXING. See Knotty. 

their existtmce as aggregate bodies. PERPLEXITY. See Quandary; 

What ^rishm, therefore, do^ not al- Worry. 

ways die, although whatever dies PERSEVERE. See Conttnub. 

by that ver^” act perishes to a cer- PERSIST. See Continue; Insist. 

tain extent. Hence we say that PERSONS. See People. 

wood pem^ea, although it does not PEI^PICUITY. See Clearness. 

die; p^ple are said either to perish or PERSUADE, Enttcb, Prevail 

die: out as the term pen^h expresses Upon. Permmde (see Conviction) and 
even more than dying, it is po^ible for erUice (see Allure) are employ^ to 
the same thing to die and not perish; express different means to the same 
thus a plant may be said to die when it end, namely, that of drawing any 
losses its v^cetative power; but it is one to a thing; one persuades a person 
said to perish if its substance crumbles by means of words; one entices him 
into dust. either by words or actions; one may 

To peruk expremm the endj to demy persuade either to a good or bad thing; 
the process by which this end is brought but one entices commonly to that which 
about: a thing may be long in decaying, is bad; one uses arguments to persuade,, 
but wh«a it perMm it ceases at once to and arts to mime. 
act cm to exist: things may, therrfore. Persuade and entice comprehend 
perish without dmaying; they may rfther the means or the end, or both; 
likewise decay without perishing, prmail upon oomprehends no more than 
Things which are altogether new, and the end: we may persuade without pm- 
have exi^rienced no kind of decay, tailing upon, and we may premil upon 
may perish by means of water, fire, without persuading. Many will turn 
lightning, and the like: on the other a deaf ear to all our persuasions, and 
hwd, wood, iron, and other substances will not be premiled upon, although per- 
may b^in to decay, but may be saved suaded: on the other hand, we may be 
from immediately pe^hing by the prevailed upon by the force of remon- 
Implication of preventives. strance, authority, and the like; and 

PERJURE. See Forswear. in this case we are prevaaled upon with- 

PERMANENT. See Durable. out being persimded. We should never 
PERMISSION. See Leave. persuade another to do that which we 

PEEUSdIT. See Admit; Conbent, are not willing to do ourselves; credu- 
PERNICIOUS. See Destrucsteve; lous or good-natured people are ea^y 
Hurtful. premiled upon to do things which taia 

PERPETRATE^ Commit. The idea to thdr own injury. 
ci doing something wrong is common See Exhort. 

to tiwse teiTOs; but perpetrate, frcun the lERTINACIOUS. See Tbnactous. 
Latin p&r, intensive, and pa^am, PERVERSE^ See Awkward. 

fthoroughly to ccmpa^ or bring PES^MISTIC, DESPONDiNa, 
dboti^, is a much mcure determined pro- Gloomy. Peasiwwrifc is a term derived 
ceeding than that of commliMitg. One from the Latoi pessimus, the worst, 
may commit ofiencm cff various d^rees Despondmg comes Latin de, away^ 
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affid spondere, to promim, and means 
Htaraliy promising away, pelding np 
wholly, hence dc^pairin^. Gloomp 
cxmes from Middle English ghumen. 
to lower. The^ three words are n^d 
to d^^ribe a disposition which is in¬ 
clined to ''look on the dark side of 
things,” to give np hope. Pessimistic 
describes mi intellectual attitude; de- 
spoTtding, an emotional state. The 
pessimistic man believe that things 
are worse than they are; the desponding 
man, holding such a belief, yields up 
all hope. Desponding indicates an ab¬ 
normal p^chological condition, and is 
a much stronger word than pessimistic. 
We may feel pessimistic about all sorts 
of triviM mattersj we become desponds 
%ng whm something vital to happine^ 
ksas been taken away, thereby, as it 
were, destroying the emotional b^ance. 
Oloomy is a word descriptive of man¬ 
ner, mood, and temperament rather 
than of a distinct and positive emo¬ 
tional condition such as that indicated 
in desponding. The gloomy man re¬ 
sembles a lowering skv; the light and 
sunshine seem to have been obliterated. 
But the word means little more than a 
general absence of cheerfulness, and sug- 
^ts rather a diffused sadness, often¬ 
times without cause or object, than an 
intense and absolute hopelessness. 

See also Optimistic. 

PEST. See Banb. 

PESTILENTIAL* See Contagious. 

PETITION. See Pkateb. 
petty. See Tripling. 

PETULANT. See Captious. 

PHANTASM. See Hallucination. 

PHANTOM. See Vision. 

PHOTOPLAY. See Moving Pict¬ 
ure. 

PHRASE. See Diction; Sentejnce. 

PICK. See Choose. 

FICTURE,Print, Engraving. Piet- 
wre (see Paint) is any likeness taken 
by the hand of the artist: the print is 
the copy of the painting in a printed 
state; and the engraving is that which 
is produced by an engraver: evepr 
engra/vmg is a print; but every print 
is not an engraving; for the picture, as 
in the case of woodcuts, may be printed 
from something besides an engraving. 
The term picture is sometimes us^ 
for any representation of a likeness, 
without regard to the process by 


which it is former in this (mse it is 
employed mostly for the repr^enta- 
tions of the common kind that are 
found in books; but print and engrave 
ing are said of the higher specimens of 
the art. On certain occasions the 
word engremng is most appropriate, as 
to take an engraving of a particular 
object; on the other occasions the 
word print, as a handsome print, or 
a large prinl. 

See also Radiograph. 

PIECE. See Fart. 

PIERCE. See Penetrate; ThkHjIj. 

PILE. See Heap. 

PILLAGE. See Rapine; Sack; 
Spoliation- 

PILLAR, Column. PiUar comes 
from Latin pila, a pier of stone. 
umn is in Latin cclumna, allied to coiMs, 
hill, and ctdmen, a summit (whence our 
word culminate), indicating a shaft 
which reaches upward. Both words 
are applied to the same object, namely, 
to whatever is artificially set up m 
wood, stone, or other hard material; 
but tne word piUar, having come fi^ 
into use, is the most general in its 
application to any structure, whether 
rude or otherwise; the term column, 
on the other hand, is applied to what¬ 
ever is ornamental, as the Grecian 
order of columns. 

So in poetry, where simply a support 
is spoken of, the term piUar may be 
used. 

But where grandeur or anbellish- 
ment is to be expre^ed, the term 
column. 

Both terms are applied to othar ob¬ 
jects having a mmilarity either of form 
or of use. Whatever is set up in the 
form of a pUlar is so denominated; as, 
stone piuars in crossways* or over 
grav^ and the like. 

Whatever is drawn out in the foraot 
of a column, be the material of which 
it is compost what it may, it is de¬ 
nominated a column; as a column of 
water, smoke, etc.; a column of men, 
a column of a page. 

Pillar is frequently employed in a 
moral application, and in that case it 
always implies a support. 

PINCH. See Nip; Press. 

PINE. See Flag. 

PINNACLE. See Turret. 

PIOUS. See HCly. 
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PIQIIK, See Malice ; Umbeace. 

PITEOUS,, DoLEfUL, WoruL, liuE- 
FtJL. PHeom mgaifiiw moving ^iiu 
Pitt)* or full of dole, m l^tin 

<Mor, pal0> aguifies indicative of much 
tmn. W&ftdy or full of wc, signifies 
likeww indicative of mw (see Woe). 
Ru^id^ or full of rw, com«^ from Anglo- 
&ucon hremmn^ to be eorry, and sig- 
Bito ttdieative of much a>rrow. 

The cla» alliance in ^nse of these 
words one to another is obvious from 


the dbove explanation; pUcctm is ap- 
pl«ble to one^s external ex|>rei 3 sion of 
bodily or mental pain; a child makes 
mfeow lamentations when it suffers 
from hunger or has Ic^ its way; dokftd 


'm to those sounds which convey 


the idea of pain; there is something 
dcMtd in the tolling of a funeral bell or 
in the sound of a muffled drum: %Dofvl 
applies to the circumstances and ^tua- 
tions of men; a scene is wofid in which 
we witne^ a large family of young 
children suffering from sickness and 


wantj rueftd applies to the outward in¬ 
dications of inward sorrow depicted in 
the looks or countenance. The term 


is commonly applied to the sorrows 
which spring from a gloomy or dis¬ 
torted imagination, and has therrfore 
acquired a somewhat ludicrous ac¬ 
ceptation 5 hence we find Cervantes’s 
characterization of Don Quixote ren¬ 
dered in English as the knight of the 
countenance. 

Pitiable^ Piteom^ Pitiftd. — These 
three epithets drawn from the same 
word have shades of difference in sense 


and ^ application. Pitiable signifies de- 
smdng of pity; pUeouSj moving pity; 
pitiftdf full of that which awakens 
pity;^ a condition is pitiable which is 
80 ciistressing as to call forth pity; a 
cry is pUeems which indicates such dis¬ 
tress as can excite pity; a conduct is 
pUiftd which marks a character en¬ 
titled to pity. The first of these terms 
is taken m the best sense of the term 


pUy; the last two in its unfavorable 
^nse: what is piticMe in a person is 
independent of anything in himself; 
mrcumstanc^ have rendered him pitv- 
oMe; what is piteom and pitiful m a 
man arises from the helplessness and 
imbecility or worthlessness of his char¬ 
acter; tbs former connotes that which 
is weak; the latto that which is worth- 


\em in him: when a poor creature mak^ 
piteam moans, it indicates his incapac¬ 
ity to help himself, as he ought to do, 
out of his troubles; when a man of 
rank has recourse to pUifid shifts to 
gain his ends, he betrays the innate 
meanness of his soul. 

See also Contemptible; Mean. 

Pity, Campmsion, — Pity is con¬ 
tract^ from Latin pietas, English 
pietif, from vim, which signified at¬ 
tentive to all natural duties, and im¬ 
plied especially a religious devotion to 
the gocls and to parents and family* 
Compassion, in Latin compassio, from 
am, with, and pasam, past participle 
of p^i, to suffer, signifies to suffer in 
conjunction with another. 

The pain which one feels at the dis¬ 
tress of another is the idea that is 
common to the signification of both 
these terms, but they differ in the ob¬ 
ject that causes the distress: the for¬ 
mer is excited principally by the weak¬ 
ness or degreed condition of the 
subject; the latter by his imcontrol- 
lable and inevitable misfortunes. We 
pity a man of weak understanding who 
expose his weakness: we compassion^ 
ate the man who is reduced to a state 
of b^gary and want. Pity is kindly 
extendM by those in higher condition 
to such as mre humble in their out¬ 
ward circumstances; the poor are at 
all times deserving of pity, even when 
their poverty is the positive fruit of 
vice: compassion is a sentiment which 
extends to persons in all conditions; 
the Good Samaritan had compassion on 
the traveller who fell among thieves. 
Pity, though a tender sentiment, is so 
closely allied to contempt that an un¬ 
derstanding person is always loath to 
be the subject of it, since it can never 
be awakened but by some circumstance 
of inferiority; it hurts the honest pride 
of a man to reflect that he can excite 
no interest but by provoking a com¬ 
parison to his own disadvantage: on 
the other hand, such is the general 
infirmity of our natures, and such our 
exposure to the casualties of human 
life, that compassion is a pure and de¬ 
lightful sentiment that is reciprocally 
bestowed and acknowledged by all 
with equal satirfaction. 

Pity, Merc^, —^The feelings one in¬ 
dulges, and the conduct one adopts. 
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toward othera who suJffer through their hends the idea of any ^ven ^ace that 
own fault, are the common id^s which may occupied: stcUion (see Condi- 
render these terms synonymous; but tion) is the where one stands or is 
lays hold of those circumstances fixed: situation j in Latin situs , a place, 
which do not affect the moral char- and position, from posit us, the past par- 
acter or which diminish the culpability ticiple of ponere, to place, signify the 
of the individual: mercy lays hold of object as well as the place; that is, 
those external circumstances which they signify how the object is put, as 
may diminish punishment. Pity is well as where it is put. A place or 
crften a sentiment unaccompanied with station may be either vacant or otheis 
action; mercy is often a mwe of action wise; a situation and a position neces^ 
unaccompanied with sentiment: we sarily suppose some occupied place, 
have or take piiy upon a person, but A place is either assigned or not aa^ 
we show mercy to a person. Pity is signed, known or unknown, real or 
bestowed by men in their dom^ic supposed: a station is a specifically 
^d private capacity; mercy is shown assi^ed place. We choose a place ac- 
in the exercise of power: a master has cording to our convenience, and we 
pity upon his offending servant by leave it again at pleasurej but we take 
pas^ng over his offences and afforci- up our station and hold it for a given 
mg him the opportunity of amendment; period. One inquires for a place which 
the magistrate shows mercy to a crimi- is known only by name; the station ia 
nal by diminishing his punishment, appointed for us, and is, therefore. 
Pity lies in the breast of an individual easily found. Travellers wander from 
and may be bestowed at his discretion: place to place; soldiers have always 
mercy is restricted by the rules of civil some staiion. 

society; it must not interfere with the The terms place and situcdion are said 
administration of justice. Young of- of objects animate or inanimate; 
fenders call for great pUy, as their station only of animate objects, or 
offences are often the fruit of inexperi- those which are figuratively considered 
ence and bad example rather than of as such; position properly of inanimate 
depravity: mere?/is an imperative duty objects, or those which are considered 
in those who have the power of in- as such: a person chooses a place; a 
flicting punishment, particularly in thing occupies a place, or has a place 
cases where life and death are con- set apart for it: a station or stated place 
cemed. must always be assigned to each per- 

Pfiyand are likewise applied to son who has to act in concert with 

the animal creation with a similar dis- others; a situation or position is chosen 
tinction: pity shows itself in relieving for a thing to suit the convenience of 
real misery and in lightening burdens: an individual: the former is said of 
mercy is displayed in the measure of things as they stand with regard to 
pain which one inflicts. One takes i others; the latter of things as they 
pity on a po<>r animal to whom one gives stand with regard to themsmves. The 
food to relieve hunger; one shows it situation of a house oomprehencis the 
mercy by abstaining from beating it. nature of the place, whether on high or 
These terms are, moreover, appli- low ground, and also its relation to 
cable to the Deity, in regard to His other objects, that is, whether higher 
creatures, particularly man. God takes or lower, nearer or more distant: the 
'My on us as entire dependents upon position of a window in a house is con- 
Him: he extends His mercy toward us sidered as to whether it is straight or 
as offenders against Him: He shows crooked; the position of a book is con- 
His pity hj relieving our wants; He sidered as to whether it stands lean- 
shows His mercy by forgiving our sins, ing or upright, with its face or back 
PITHY. See Laconic. forward. Situation is, moreover, said of 

PITILESS. See Heartless. thin^ that come there of themselves; 

PLACE, Station, Situation, Posi- position only of those things which 
TioN, Post, Place, from Latin platea, have been put there at will. The situa- 
Greek TcXaTeta, a broad way, is the tion of some tree or rock, on some ele- 
ikbstract or general term that compre- vated place, k agreeable to be looked 
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at or to be todked fnm. The f^ty | car discretion. 'ITimgs ^ often 

p^Mkm erf a letter m writiBg sometimes from the neee^ty of beii^ m 

^iis the whole perfornMmee. , !»me way or another: they are dupoaed 

Si^UfdMn and p(>sUu^n when applied jbo as to appear to the ^advantage* 
to iM^wns are similarly dbtinguisht^; We may pmee a single object, but it 
the miwdmn m that in which a man is ncjcessary that there shouM be setr- 
findb himself I either with or without oral objects to disj^ed. One 
hia own cl»ic»: the potiliow is that in a book on a shelf, or diap<^es a number 
whieh he is placed without Ms own of books, according to their axes, on 

different ahelv<^. 

PkBce, mimdwm, and Maiian have an ^ To order and dispose are l^th taken 
extended signification in r<»pcct to in the sense of putting several things in 
men in civil i^>ciety, that is, either to some order, but dispose may be simply 
tibeir eircumstanc^B or actions; post for the pmpoee of order and arr^ge- 
1ms no other sense when appEed to mm.t; ordmng, on the other hand, 
pmmm. Pkm m as indefinite as be- comprehends commmid ss well as 
fore; it may be taken for that share regulation. Thmgs are disposed m a 
which we petBonally have in society shop to the best adv^ta^, or, in the 
either generally, as when every one is moral application, the thoughts are 
said to fill a place in society, or p^- iMsposed; a man oroc^ ms family, or 
ticulariy for a specific share of its a commander crap’s the battle, 
busin^^, as to fill a rdace under gov- ^ PZaog, Spot^ Site.—K particular or 
OTiment: sUuaium is that kindf of given space is the idea common to 
place which ^lecifies either our share these terms; but the former is general 
m its business, but with a higher im- and mdefiiute, the latter specific- 
port fh^n the general term placef or Place is limited to no si^e or c[uantity; 
a ^are in its gains and losses, as the it may be large: bi^ epot imphes a 
prosperous or adverse sitiudion of a very small pters, such as, by a figure 
naan: a stedion is that kind of place of speech, is supjiosed to be no 
which denotes a share in its relatiye than a spot: the term place is ^nployed 
csoBTOquence, power, and honor, in upon every occasion; the term spoi 
which sense eveiy man holds a certain is confined to very particular cas^: 

the poet is that kind of pime we may often know m a general way 
in which he has a specific share in the the pmoe where a thing is, but it is not 
duties of society; the sitvation com- easy after a series of years to find out 
prebends many duties, but the po^ the exact spot on which some event has 
includes properly one duty only, the happened. T^e place where our Saw* 
word being figuratively employed from iour was buried is to be seen and 
the post or particular spot which a sol- pointed out, but not the very spot 
dier is said to occupy. A clerk in a where he lay. 

counting-house fills a place: a cler^- The site is the spot on which any- 

TTif^-n holds a situation by virtue of his tMng stands or is situated: it is more 
office: he is in the station of a gentle- commonly applied to a building or 
nni=Ln by r^son of his education as well any place marked out a specific 
as his situation: a faithful minister purpose; as the site on which a camp 
wifi alwa}^ consider his post to be there had been formed, 
where good is to be done- PLACIO.. See Cai4^. 

See Officb; Pot. PLAIN. See Appakxsnt; Evmr; 

Place, Dispose, Order. —^To pdace m Frank; Sincerb: Tangible. 
to a^m a pktee to a thing; to dispom PLAJM. See jDesign; Premebi- 
is to mace according to a certain rule; tatb; Stij:4Abus, 
to is to pdam in a certain order. PLANNING. See Scbemcng. 

To place is an unqualified act both as PLAUSIBUEL See CoiiORABijii. 

to me manner and circumstances of PLAY, Gaice^ Sport* Play comes 
the actionj to disp^e is a qualified act; from An^o-Saxon pdegian, from pdega, 
it is qualified as to the manner; the a fight, battle, sport. Game comes from 
former is an act of expediency or neces- Anglo-Saxon gamen, to play. Sport is 
sity; the latt^ is an act of judgment derived from Old PVmch disport^ from 
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tim phm^ m desparter (Latin di», a^art, 
and poHam^ to carry), meaning to 
carry one^s self away from work or 
annoyance. 

PMy and garm both include exerci^, 
ccnporeal or mental, or both; but play 
is an unsystematic, gmm a systematic, 
exerci^: children play when they 
merely run after each other, but this 
is no game; on the other hand, when 
they exerci^ with the ball according 
to any rule^ this is a game; every game^ 
therefore, is a play, but every j^ay is 
not a garm: trundling a hoop -is a 
play, but not a game: cricket is Doth a 
play and a garm. One person may 
have his play by himself, but there 
must be more than one to have a game. 
Play is adapted to infants; games to 
those who are more advanced in years. 
Play is sometimes taken for the act of 
amusing one^s self with anything in¬ 
tellectual, and gaym for the act with 
which any garm is played. 

Play and sport signify any action or 
motion for pleasure, whether as it re¬ 
gards man or animals; but play refers 
more to the action, and spoH to the 
pleasure produced by the action. 

Game and sport both imply an object 
pursued, but game comprehends an 
object of contest which is to be ob¬ 
tained by art, as the Olympic and otha: 
games of antiquity. 

Sport comprehends a pleasurable ob¬ 
ject to be obtained by bodily exercise; 
as field sports, rustic sports, and the 
like. 

Game may be extended figuratively 
to any object of pursuit; as the game 
is lost, the game IS over. 

Sport is sometimes used for the sub¬ 
ject of sport to another. 

Playful, Sportwe. — Playful, or full of 
play, and sportive, disposed to sport, are 
taken in a sense similar to the primi¬ 
tive. Playful is applicable to youth or 
childhood, when there is the greatest 
disposition to play. Sportwe is applied 
in a good sense to persons of maturer 
years. A person may be said to be 
sportive who indulges in harmless sport. 

PLAYER, See AcTOE. 

PLEAD, See Apologize. 

PLEADER. See Defender. 

PLEASANT. See Agree able; 

S^AOETIOIJS, 

PLEASE. See Satisfy. 


PLEASED. See Glad. 

PLEASING. See Agreeable. 

PLEASURE, Jot, Delight, Charm. 
Pleasure, through French plaisir, from 
the Latin placere, to please or give con¬ 
tent, is the generic term, involving in 
itself the common idea of the oth^ 
terms. Joy (see Glad). Delight, from 
French deliter, Latin delectare, a fre- 
I quentative of delicere, to allure (whence 
I our adjective delicious is derived), sig- 
I nifies what allures the mind. 

I Pleasure is a term of most extensive 
: usej it embraces one large class of our 
! feehngs and sensations, and is opposed 
!to nothing but pain, which embraces 
the second class or division: joy and 
delight are but modes or modincations 
of pleasure, differing as to the d^ree 
and as to the objects or sources. 
Pleasure, in its peculiar acceptation, is 
smaller in degree than eith^ joy or 
delight, but in its universal acceptation 
it defines no degree: the term is indif¬ 
ferently employed for the highest as 
well as the lowest d^ee: whereas 
joy and delight can be employed only 
to express a positively high degree. 
Pleasure is produced by any or every 
object; everjrthing by which we are 
surrounded acts upon us more or less 
to produce it; we may have pleasure 
either from without or from within: 
pleasure from the gratification of our 
s^ses, from the exercise of our affec¬ 
tions, or the exercise of our under¬ 
standings; pleasures from our own 
^Ives or pleasures from others: but 
joy is^ derived from the exercise of the 
affections; and delight either from the 
emotions or the understanding. In 
this manner we distinguish the pleas-' 
ures of the table, social p^asures, or 
intellectual pleasures; the joy of meet¬ 
ing an old friend; or the delight of pur¬ 
suing a favorite object, 

Pleamres are^ either transitory or 
otherwise: joy is in its nature com¬ 
monly short of duration; it springs from 
particular events; it is pleasure at high 
tide, but it may come and go as sud¬ 
denly as the events which caused it: 
one’s joy may be awakened and de¬ 
stroyed in quick succession. Delight is 
more fleeting even than joy, and much 
more intense than simple pleasure; de¬ 
light arises from a state of outward 
carcumsfcances which is naturally less 
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dmuble than that of joy; but it is a what is csoQected or brou^t into one 
rtate i^ldomer attainable and not so piace;^ the term ample is employed 
much at one^a TOmmand as cither jdeaa^ only in regard to what may be nar- 
we or jo|/. rowed or expanded; a copious stream 

Pl€muTe,Joy^ and ddight are likewise of blood, or a copious flow of words, 
employed for the things which give equally designate the quantity which 
demure, jop, or delight. Charm (see is collected, as an ample provision, an 
ATTOAcmoH) is used only in the sense ample store, an ample share, marks that 
of what charms or gives a high degree which may at pleasure be increased or 
fdeasw^^ but not a degree equal to diminished, 
that of jop or delight, though greater PLIANT. See Flexiblos. 
than of ordinary pleasure; Measure in- PLOT. See CoMBiXATioisr. 
toxicatm; the jogs of heaven are ob- PLUCK. See Draw, 
jects of a Christianas pursuit; the de^ PLUNDER- See Rapine; Sack; 

Uq^ of matrimony are lasting to those Spoliat:ion. 

w1k> are susceptible of true affection: PLUNGE, Dive. Plunge comes 

the charms of rural scenery never fail from a hypothetical Latin plumbicare^ 
of their effect whenever they offer based onpZumt'um, lead, throughFrench 
thanselves to the eye. plonger^ and means to fall into the 

See also Comport. water like the lead thrown out to plumb 

PLEDGE. See Deposit; Earnest, the depth. Dive, from Anglo-Saxon 
PLENIPOTENTIARY. See Am- dtjd’an, to immerse, is allied to dip, 
BASSADOR. deep, etc. 

PLENITUDE. See FtriiNESS, One plunges sometimes in order to 

PLENTIFUL, Plenteous, Abun- dive; but one may plunge without 
BANT, Copious, Ample. Plmtifid and ing, and one may dive without plunging: 
pienieous, signifying the presence of to plunge is to dart head foremost into 
plenty, pdenitvde, or fulness, differ only the water: to dive is to go to the bot- 
in use, the former being mostly em- tom of the water or toward it; it is a 
ployed in the familiar, the latter in the good practice for bathers to plunge 
grave, style. Plerdy fills; aburidance, into the water when they first go in^ 
in Latin abundantia (from abundo, to although it is not advisable for them 
overflow, oompoundea of the intensive to dive; ducks frequently dive into the 
ab and tmda, a wave, ^gnifying, liter- water without ever plunging. Thus 
ally, overflowing), does more, it leaves a far they differ in their natural sense; 
superfluity; as that, however, which but in the figurative application they 
fills suffices as much as that which differ more widely: to plunge, in this 
flows over, the term abundance is often case, is an act of rashness: to dive is 
employed promiscuously with that of an act of design: a young man hurried 
pi^y; we may say indifferently a away by his passions will plunge into 
pientifid harvest or an abundant bar- every extravagance when he comes 
vest. ^ Plentiful is, however, a more into possession of his estate: a “nervy 
familiar term than abundant: we say, speculator will often make a plunge in 
therefore, most commonly, plenty of the stock or commodities markets for 
provisions; plenty of food; plenty of control of an interest, 
com, wine, and oil: but an (wundance POINT. See Aim. 
of words; an abundance of riches; an POISE, Balance. For the deriva- 
abundance of wit or humor. In certain tions of poise and balance see Counter- 
years fruit is plentiful, and at other poise. 

times grain is plentiful; in all cases we To poise is properly to keep the 
have abundant cause for gratitude to weight from pressing on either side; 
the Giver of all good things. to balance is to keep the balance even. 

Copious, in Latin copiosm, from The idea of bringing into an equilibrium 
copia, or con^ together, and opes, is common to both terms, but a thing 
wealth, mgnifying having a store, and is poised as regards itself ; it is 6aZ- 
ample, from Latin amplvs, spacious, are anced as regards other things; a per- 
modes either of plenty or abundance: son poises a plain stick in his hand 
the former is employed in r^ard to when he wants it to lie even; he 
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hcdancess the stidk if it has a particular 
weight at each end: a per^n may 
poise hixn^If, but he Imlances others: 
when not ou firm ground it is neces¬ 
sary to poise one^s seif; when two 
persons are situated one at each end 
of a beam they may balance one an¬ 
other. In the moral application they 
are similarly distinguish^. 

See also Counterpoise. 

POISON, V ENOM. Poison^ in French 
poimn, Latin ppHo, a drink, is a gen¬ 
eral term; in its original meaning it 
signifies any potion which acts de¬ 
structively upon the system. Venom^ 
in French venin, Latin venenum, is a 
species of deadly or malignant poison: 
a poison may be either slow or quick; 
a venom is always most active in its 
nature: a poison must be administered 
inwardly to have its effect; a venom 
will act by an external application: the 
juice of the hellebore is a poison; the 
tongue of the adder and the tooth of 
the viper contain venom; many plants 
are uimt to be eaten on account of the 
quality which is in them; the 
Indians are in the habit of dipping the 
tips of their arrows in a venomous juice, 
which renders the slightest wound 
mortal. 

The moral application of these terms 
is clearly drawn from their proper ac¬ 
ceptation: the poison must be infused 
or injected into the subject; the venom 
acts upon him externally: bad prin¬ 
ciples are justly comparecL to a poison, 
which some are so unhappy as to suck 
in with their mother’s milk; the shafts 
of envy are peculiarly venomous when 
directed against those in elevated 
stations, 

POLITE, Polished, RE3PiisrED. Po- 
lite, from Latin polire, to make smooth 
(see Civil), denotes a quality; polishea, 
of a similar derivation, a state: he who 
is poUte is so according to the rules of 
politeness; he who is polished is polished 
by the force of art; a polite man is, in 
re^rd to his behavior, a finished gentle¬ 
man; but a rude person may be more 
or less polished and yet not free from 
rudeness. Refined rises in sense, both 
in regard to polite and polished: a man 
is indebted to nature, rather than to 
art, for his refinement; but his politeness 
or Ids polish is entirely the fruit of edu¬ 
cation. Politeness and polish do not ex¬ 


tend to anything but externals; refine* 
ment applies as much to the mind as 
the body : rules of conduct and gocd 
society will make a man poliie; levins 
in dancing will serve to give a polish; 
refined manners or principles will 
naturally arise out of refinement of 
men. 

As pdish extends only to the ex¬ 
terior, it is le^ liable to excess than 
refinement: when the language, the 
walk, and deportment of a man are 
polished, he is divested of all that can 
make him offensive in social inter¬ 
course; but if his temper be refinai 
beyond a certain boundaiy, he loses 
the energy of character which is essen¬ 
tial for maintaining his dignity against 
the rude shocks of human life. 

See also Genteel; Well-bred. 

POLITICAL, Politic. Politicalhm 
the proper meaning of the word polity, 
which, from the Greek iroXirda ana 
vdXtg, a city, signifies the government 
either of a city or a country. Politic, 
like the word policy, has the improper 
meaning of the word polity, namely, 
that of clever management, because the 
affairs of states are sometimes managed 
with considerable art and finesse: 
hence we speak of political govern¬ 
ment as opposed to that which is 
ecclesiastic; and of politic conduct as 
opposed to that which is unwise and 
without foresight: in political ques¬ 
tions, it is not politic for individuals 
to set themselves up in opposition to 
those who are in power; the study of 
politics, as a science, may make a man 
a clever statesman, but it may not 
ways enable him to be truly politic in 
his private concerns. 

POLLUTE. See Contaminate; 
Debauch. 

POLYCHROMATIC. See Nacre¬ 
ous. 

POMP. See Magnificence. 

POMPOUS. See Magisterial; 
Theatrical. 

PONDER. See Think. 

PONDEROUS. See Heavy. 

POOR, Pauper. Poor and pauper 
are both derived from the Latin pau¬ 
per, Old French povre, poor. Poor is a 
term of general use; pauper is a term 
of particular use: a pauper is a poor 
man who lives upon alms or the relief 
of the parish: the former is, therefore. 
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m ite tibe iatto* or command, to m^e an dmitds 

<xmrejs a repTO^Mnl idea. The word promise; percm'^dof^ m applied to ti» 
^mr is m a sntstantive cmiy in nature of the ^action or the manner 
the i^lurai mmbar; pauper is a sub- of performing it; a mmmancl maj be 
sfeaatiTC both in the ^gukr and plural: p^efn]fd0r^y and a tone jm-emplmy. A 
tite pmr erf the p«Mh are, in general, a pmUim asmrtion will remo¥e doubt if 
liea¥y tMfdm the inhabitants: made by one ^entitled to opedit; an 

tha^ are w>me iK^rmns who are not c^)mitde ^ proini» wiE admit of no 
to live and die m paupers. reservation on the part of the person 
POPULACE, to FnopiiE. making it. A command ad- 

POltEEMO. See Augur. mits of m> demur or remonstrance; a 

PQRTIOM, See Oilau; Paot. pprmnjdmy answ^ satisfies or puto to 
PC^ITIOH, Fi^nDTOU. Pomiion (see silence. 

Piacb) is here the general term, See also Actual; Categorical; 
pa^wrs the particular term. The pom- Confibent; DmnNiTE; Infaixubu®. 

is that in which a body is placed POSSESS. See Hold. 
in raspect to oth^ bodi^: as the POSSESSIONS. See Goods, 
atanding with one’s face or back to an POSSESSOR, PtiOPRiETOR, Owneil 
object IS a posMion; but a posture is Master. The possessor has the full 
that pmUion which a body a^um^ in power, if not the right, of the present 
res^pect to itself, as a sitting or reclin- dispel over the object of possesion; 
ing the propr^t&r and owner have the im-* 

also Tenet. limited right erf transfer, but not al- 

POGITIVE, Absolute, Peremp- wa3rs the power <rf immediate ciisposal- 
TOET. Posilw, in Latin from The propnMor and the cmn&r are the 

pmiiius^ past participle of pmw, to put same in mgnific^tion, though not in 
plac€^ and a suffix, signifies placed application, the first term being used 
or fixed, that i«L fibced or established principally in r^ard to matt^ of 
in the mmd. Absoltdey from I^in imi>ortance; the latter on familiar oc- 
away, and participle of solvere^ casions: the propriekyr of an estate 

to loosen, signifies uncontrolled by any is a more suitable expre^on than the 
external circumstances. P&r&mptory, in ornmr of an estate: the ownor of a book 
I^tin peremp^wim^ from peremptory a is more becoming than the proprietor. 
destooyer, per, utterly, and emere, to The possessor and the master are com- 
take, signifying to take away utterly, monly the same person when those 
ineans ranoving all further question. things are in question which are sub- 
PosUim and abmluie are employed ject to possession; but the terms are 
for either things or persons; peremptory otherwise so different in their original 
fcHT persons only, or for that which is meaning that they can scarcely admit 
personal. What is positive has a de- of comparison: the possessor of a house 
terminate existence; it is opposed to is naturally the master of the house; 
what is negative, indeterminate, or and, in general, whatever a man pos- 
IJrecarious; as poeiMve good, positive sesses that he has in his power and is 
pleasure or pain; what is absolute is consequently master of; but we may 
witikout dependence or cKinnection, it have, legally, the ri^t of possessing a 
is opposed mostly to the relative or thing over which we have actually no 
conditional, as edml^Me existence, ofeso- power of control: in this case, we are 
fule justice. nominally poesmor, but virtually not 

In regard to persons or what is per- master. A minor, or insane p^son. 
TOnal, positive applies either to the as- may be both possessor and proprietor of 
siirance of a man or to the manner that over which he has no control; a 
erf Ms ^pres^g that assurance; a man is, therefore, on the other hand^ 
person be positim in Ms own appropriately dencminated rmster, not 

mind (see CkaomMNT), or he may possessor^ of Ms actions, 
imke a pomb^ abortion; ahmltde ap- POSSIBLE, Pbactecabijii, Peao 
plies either to the mode of acting or tical. Possible, from the Latin pasm, 
the circumstances under wMch one to be able, and a suffix, signifies prop- 
acts, as to have an akwiTMe posse^on erly able to be done: pnnetimbh^ 
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compounded of lAtin pmcncm, Greek 
.-rpajcrwcoc, from the verb signimng to 
do, and a suffix, signifies to be able 
to put in practice: lienee the differ¬ 
ence between possible and practicable 
is the same as between doing a thing 
at ail or doing it as a rule, uliere are 
many thin^ possihle which cannot be 
call^ practicable; but what is jrrao 
iimble must, in its nature, be possible. 
The possible depends solely on the 
power of the agent; the practicable 
depends on circumstances: a child 
cannot say how much it is wssible for 
him to learn until he has tried; schemes 
have sometime everything apparently 
to recommend them to notice, but that 
which is of the first importance, namely, 
their practicability. 

The practicable is that which may or 
can be practiced; the practical is that 
which is intended for practice: the 
former, therefore, applies to that which 
men devise to carry into practice: the 
latter to that which they have to proc- 
tice: projectors ought to consider what 
is practicable; divines and moralists 
have to consider what is practical. The 
practicable is opposed to the improc^ 
ticcMe; the practical to the theoretical 
or speculative. 

POST. See PnACE. 

POSTPONE. See Delay. 
POSTURE. See Action; PosmoN. 
POTENT. See Poweeful. 
POTENTATE. See Prince. 
POUND. See Break. 

POUR, Spill, Shed. Pour meant 
ofiginally to purify or clarify by press¬ 
ure, or pouring out, from Late Latin 
urare, Latin purus, pure. SpiU is a 
candinavian word meaning to destroy 
or shed. Shed comes from Anglo- 
Saxon sceadan. 

We pour with design; we spill by 
accident: we pour water over a plant 
or a bed; we spill it on the ground. 
To pour is an act of convenience; to 
spill and shed are acts more or less hurt¬ 
ful; the former is to cause to run in 
small quantities, the latter in large 
quantities: we pour wine out of a 
bottle into a glass; but the blood of a 
person is said to be spilled or shed when 
ms life is violently taken away: what 
is poured is commonly no part of the 
body whence it is poured; but what 
is shed is no other than a component 


part; hence trees are said to siiad their 
leaves, animals their hair, or hum^ 
bein^ to shed tears- Hence the dis¬ 
tinction between these words in their 
moral application. 

POVERTY, Want, Penury, In- 
dioencb. Need. Pmferiy, through 
French from Latin pauperiatem, based 
on pauperj poor, which marks the con¬ 
dition of bemg poor, is a general state 
of fortune opposed to that of riches. 

Pomrty aamoLits of different stat^ 
degrees which are expre^ed by the 
other terms. Want, from the verb to 
want, denotes, when taken absolutely, 
the want of the first necessaries, which 
is a permanent state, and a low state 
of poverty; but it may sometimes de¬ 
note an occasional want, as a traveller 
in a desert may be exposed to tmni; 
or it may imply the want of particular 
things, as when we speak of our vmnts. 

Penury, in Latin penuria, allied to 
Greek wsiva, hunger, signifying ex¬ 
treme want, is poverty in its most abject 
state, which is always supposed to be 
as permanent as it is wretched, to 
which those who are already poor are 
brought, either by misfortune or im¬ 
prudence. 

Indigence, in Latin indigentia, from 
indigere, from ind, for, and egere, to be in 
need, to want, signifies the state of 
wanting such things as one has been 
habituated to or which are suited to 
one's station, and is properly applied 
to persons in the superior walks of life. 

Need (see Necessity) implies e 
present VKint, or the state of wanting 
such things as the immediate occasion 
calls for: a tempera:^ state to which 
persons of all conditions are exposed. 

POWER, Strength, Force, Au¬ 
thority, Dominion. Power, from 
Anglo-French poer, which in Middle 
English developed a to; Late Latin 
potere, to be able, is the generic and 
universal term, comprehending in it 
that simple principle of nature which 
exists in all subjects. Strength, or the 
abstract quality of strong, and jorce 
(see Energy) are modes of power. 
These terms are aE used either in a 
physical or a moral application. Power, 
in a physical sense, signifies whatev^ 
causes motion: strength that species ol 
power that lies in the vital and musculaj 
parts of the body. Strength is th^ro 
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fore intcmaJi «ad depends on the in-‘ 
teraal of the frame; powr 

on the ext€iTi&l circumstMiei^. A man 
may have Mrm§^ to move, but not the 
pwpa-, if he be Dound with cords. Our 
^en0k m proportioiied to the health 
erf the IxKiy and the firane^ of its 
make: wr pmmr may increa^ by 
the help of inatnments. 

Pmmr may be exerted or otherwi^; 
form m power exert«i or active;^ 

^have a of ri^lstance while in a 

^ of rest, but they are moved by 
& <«tAin fm^C€ from other bodies. ^ 

Tlw word power is used technically 
for the moving force. 

In a moral acceptation, potrer, 
^rength, and fore® may be applied to 
the same objects with a similax dis¬ 
tinction: thus we may speak of the 
pom&^ of language generally; the 
eirength of a personas exprei^ons to 
convey the state of his own mind; and 
the force of terms, as to the extent of 
their meaning and fitness to convey 
the ideas of those who u^ them. 

Power is either public or private, 
which brings it into alliance with a%dhm- 
% (me iNyntjBNCE). Civil p(ytmr in¬ 
cludes in it all that which enables us 
to have any influence or control over 
the actions, persons, property, etc., of 
others; aikhorUy is confined to that 
s^pecies of power which is derived fipm 
some leotimate source. Power 
independently of all right; avthorUy 
is founded only on right. A king has 
often the power to be cruel, but he 
has never the atdhority to be so. Sub¬ 
jects have sometimes the power of 
overturning the government, but they 
can in no case have the aiUhority, 

Power is indefinite as to d^ee; one 
may have little^ or much power: do- 
minion is a pomtive degree of ^ potoer, 
A monarches pmmr may be limited by 
various circumstance; a de^)ot exer¬ 
cises dominion over all his subjects, 
high and low. One m not to get 
potoer over any object, but to ^ 
an object into one's power: on Qie 
other hand, we get a dominion over an 
object; thiis some men have adommiem 
over the conscience of others. 

Pow&ftd, Potent^ Mighty,—Powerfid 
is full oi power; poterd^ from the Latin 
potensy the present participle of the verb 
posee (whence posiOde is derived), sig¬ 


nifies, literally, being able or having 
pmeer^ and mighty^ signifies having 
might. Poim^m is applicable to 
strength m weE as pmmr: a powerftd 
man is one who by si 2 *e and build can 
easily overpower another; and a jmoer- 
ful pciwn is one who has much in his 
power: pofeni is ii^ only in this latter 
sense, in which it expresses a larger 
extent of power: a p^mt monarch is 
much more than a pow^id prince: 
mighty expr^^ a stiE higher degree 
of power; might is pot(w unlimited by 
any conrideration or circumstance j a 
giant is called ndghty in the phyacal 
sen^, and genius is said to be migMy 
which takes everything within^ its 
grasp; the Supreme Being is entitled 
either Omnipotent or Almifldy; but the 
latter term seems to convey the idea 
of boimdlefls extent more forcibly than 
the former. 

See also Herctoeajst. 

PRACTICABLE. See Possible. 

PRACTICE. See Custom; Exer¬ 
cise. 

PRAGMATISM, Practicalism, 
Humanism. These words all refer to 
a recent philosophy, *Hhe most recent 
and (philosophicaliy speaking) fashion¬ 
able^ ism' tnat the new century has 
produced, known by some as Human- 
i$m, and by others as Pragmatism^* 
{Academy, August 4, 1906). The 
pHloa^phy teaches that the whole 
meaning erf* a conception express^ it¬ 
self in practical consequences, either 
in the ^ape of conduct to be recom¬ 
mended or of experiences to be ex¬ 
pected, if it is true. In short, “if it 
work^ it is true." This was called 
practicalism by some because the test 
of truth is its results in practice (ul¬ 
timately from Greek rrpdrraiv, to do; 
but William James, the American ex¬ 
ponent of the philosophy, gave it the 
name pragmalism^ from the same Greek 
verb '^pdrraiv, which has the same 
meaning as practicalism but is a trifle 
more euphonious. Humanism, from 
Latin kuTnanus, plaining to man, 
from homo, man, is appEed to the 
philosophy because it judges truth not 
by abstract or theoretical principle, 
but simply by its practical outcome in 
human Me. But the objection to the 
titte humanism is that the word has 
already been applied to the work of the 
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asholars of the Rensi^n(^ who revived 
the id^ of a i^rfect ^^houma'^ life, on 
the basis of the Greek and Roman art. 
SB contrasted with the ^irittml ideal 
of the mediseval theologians. Hence, 
when humanism is used for pragmatism^ 
there is confusion. As is the case 
with mosii new words, the difference 
betw^n the S 3 monymes is not one of 
meaning, but of customary usage. 

PRAISE, CoMMETO, Applato, Ex- 
Toil. Praise, through French preis, is 
connected with our own word, price 
(Latin pretium)^ signifying to give a 
value to a thing. Commend, in Latin 
commendo, compoimded of con, to¬ 
gether, and mandare, to put into the 
hands, signifies to commit to the 
good opinion of others. Applaud (see 
Applause). Extol, in Latin ex, be¬ 
yond, and tollere, to lift, signifies to lift 
up very high. 

All these terms denote the act of 
expressing approbation. To praise is 
the most general and indefinite; it 

3 rise to a high degree, but it gen- 
y implies a lower d^ee: vr upraise 
a person generally; we commend him 
particularly: we praise him for his 
diligence, sobriety, and the like; we 
commend him for Ids performances, or 
for any particular instance of prudence 
or good conduct. To applaud is an 
ardent mode of praising; we applaud 
a person for his nobility of ^irit: 
to extol is a reverential mode of prais¬ 
ing; we extol a man for his heroic 
oploits. Praise is confined to no star 
tion, though with most propriety be¬ 
stowed by superiors on equals: comr‘ 
mendaUon is the part of a sui>erior; a 
parent commends his child for an act 
of charity: applause is the act of many 
as well as of one; theatrical perform¬ 
ances are the frequent subjects of 
public applause: to extol is the act 
of inferiors, who declare thus decidedly 
their sense of a person's superiority. 
PRAISEWORTHY. See Laudable. 
PRANK. See Feolic. 

PRATTLE. See Babble. 
PRAYER, Petition, Request, En- 
TBBATT, Suit. Prayer, from the Old 
French preier, Latin precari, to pray, is 
a general term, including the common 
idea of application to some person for 
any favor to be granted: petition, based 
on petere, to seds:; regtc^ (see Ask); 


entreaty (see Beg); suit, from sue, in 
Anglo-French suer, Latin sequi, to fol¬ 
low after, denote different modes of 
prayer, varying in the circumstances of 
the action and the object acted upon. 

The 'mayer is made more commonly 
to the Supreme Being; the pd.iiion is 
made more generally to one’s fellow- 
creatures; we may, however, pray our 
fellow-creatures, and petition our Crea¬ 
tor: the prayer is made for everything 
which is of the first importance to us 
as living bein^; the is made 

for that which may satisfy om desires: 
hence our prayers to the Almighty con¬ 
cern ail our circumstances as moral 
and responsible scents; our petiiiom 
the temporary circumstances of our 
present existence. 

When the term prayer is applied to 
men, it carries with it the idea of eaa>- 
nestness and submission; the petition 
is a pubHc act, in which many expre^ 
their wishes to the Supreme Authority: 
the request and enirealy are individual 
acts between men in their private re¬ 
lations: the people petUion the king 
or the parliament; a child makes 
a request to its parent; one friend 
maJk^ a request to another. The re¬ 
quest marks an equality, but the en¬ 
treaty defines no condition; it differs, 
however, from the former in the 
nature of the object and the mode of 
preferring; the request is but a simple ^ 
expression; the entreaty is urgent: the 
request may be made in trivial matters; 
the entreaty is made in matters that 
deeply interest the feelings: we request 
a friend to lend us a book; we use every 
entreaty in order to divert a person 
from those purposes which we think 
detrimental: one complies with a re¬ 
quest; one yields to entreaties. It was 
the dying request of Socrates that they 
would sacrifice a cock to JBsculapius; 
Regulus was deaf to every entreaty of 
his friends, who wished him not to 
return to Carthage, 

The suit is a higher kind of prayer, 
varying both in the nature of the sub¬ 
ject and the character of the agent. 
A gentleman pays his suit to a lady; 
a courtier makes his suit to the prince: 
suit in legal nomenclature meant origin 
nally a petition or a prayer. 

PREARRANGE. See Pkehem- 

TATB. 
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PRECARIOUS. See Doxtbttol. 

PRECEDENCE. See Pbiority. 

PRECEDENT. See Example. 

PRECEDING. See Antecedent. 

PRECEPT. See Command; Doc¬ 
trine; Maxim. 

PRECEPTIVE. See Didactic. 

PRECINCT. See Border. 

PRECIOUS. See Valuable. 

PRECIPITATE. See Sudden. 

PRECISE. See Accurate. 

PRECLUDE. See Prevent. 

PRECONTRIVE. See Premedi¬ 
tate. 

PRECURSOR. See Forerunner. 

PREDETERMINE. See Premedi- 

TATE. 

PREDICAMENT. See Situation. 

PREDICT. See Foretell. 

PREDOMINANT. See PREVAr3> 

ihg; Supreme. 

PRE-EMINENCE. See Prioritt. 

PRE-EMINENT. See Supreme. 

PREFACE. See Prelude. 

PREFER. See Choose ^Encourage. 

PREFERABLE. See Eligible. 

PREFERENCE. See Priority. 

PREJUDICE. See Bias; Disad¬ 
vantage. 

PRELIMINARY. See Previous. 

PRELUDE, Preface. Prelude,from 
the Latin vroe, before, and ludere, to 
play; ^gnines the game that precraes 
another; preface, from the Latin /an, 
to speak, signifies the speech that pre¬ 
cedes. The idea of a preparatory in¬ 
troduction is included in both these 
terms; but the former consists of ac¬ 
tions, the latter of words: the throwing 
of ston^ and breaking of windows is the 
prelide on the part of a mob to a general 
riot, and apology for one^s ill behavior is 
sometimes the preface to soliciting a re¬ 
mission of punishment. The prelude 
is frequently, though not always, pre¬ 
paratory to that which is in itself 
actually bad: the preface is either to 
guard against something objectionable 
or to secure something dedrable. In¬ 
temperance in liquor is the prelude to 
every other extravagance; when one 
wishes to insure compliance with a re- 
cniest that may possibly be unreason¬ 
able, it is necessary to pave the way 
by some suitable preface. 

In the extended application they 
are both taken in an indifferent 
sense. 


PREMEDITATE, Plan, Pbeah- 

RANGE, PeKCONTBIVE, PREDETERMINE, 

pROPC^E. Premeditate, from Latin 
free, before, and mediiari, to think, 
means to think over something before¬ 
hand. Plan, from Latin planum, a 
flat surface, means properly a drawling 
on a flat surface—hence an outline of 
what is to be done. It has, therefore, 
more specific reference to action than 
premeditate. Preconirive means to con-i 
trim beforehand. (For derivation and 
meaning see Contrive.) It suggests 
a working out of petty details and adv 
justment of the relations of the parts 
of a plan, and is applied to compara¬ 
tively small projects, whereas plan may 
be applied to anything. Prearrange 
(see Class) also suggests the adjust, 
ment beforehand, but not the petty 
ingenuity of precontrive. Predetermine 
is to (determine beforehand (see De¬ 
termine), and propose, from Latin 
pro, before, and French poser, to place, 
has a similar meaning. But propose 
means merely to place the possibility of 
a future course before the mind; prc- 
determine suggests also an action of the 
will. 

PREMISE, Presume. Premise, 
from prm and missum, the past par¬ 
ticiple of mittere, signifies to set down 
beforehand; presume, from pros and 
sumere, to take, or take up, signifies 
to take up or accept beforehand. 
Both these terms are employed in re¬ 
gard to our previous assertions or ad¬ 
missions of any circumstance; the 
former is used for what is theoretical 
or belongs to opinions; the latter m 
used for what is practical or belongs to 
facts: we premise that the existence ot 
a Deity is unquestionable when we ar¬ 
gue respecting His attributes; we pre^ 
sume that a person has a firm belief in 
Divine revelation when we exhort him 
to follow the precepts of the Gospel. 
No argument can be pursued until we 
have premised those points upon which 
both parties axe to agree; we must be 
careful not to presume upon more than 
what we axe fully authorized to take 

PREPARATORY. See Pbbvious. 

PREPARE. See Fit. 

PREPAREDNESS, Preparation. 

Preparedness is a substantive devel^ 
oped recently in the United States 
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from the past participle of the verb 
wepare, and means prejfmred for war. 
It has^ in itself no other meaning 
than is implied in the substantive 
corresponding to prepare, already in 
existence— i. e., 'Reparation; but it 
derives its special significance and 
vogue from the agitation for increased 
armaments. It cannot be substituted 
for preparation in other connections. 
Preparation is the normal substantive 
corresponding to prepare. 

Thus we plan things ahead of the 
time when wanted or to be done; we 
prearrange family matters before our 
death; we precontrive or experiment 
with transactions before results are 
needed; we predetertnine or settle a 
roblem or future action in our minds 
efore it is necessary to accomplish it; 
and we propose something that may 
become a settled matter in the future, 

PREPONDERATE. See Overbal¬ 
ance. 

PREPOSSESSION. See Bent; 
Bias. 

PREPOSTEROUS. See Irra¬ 
tional. 

PREROGATIVE. See Privilege. 

PRESAGE. See Augur; Omen. 

PRESCRIBE. See Appoint; Dic¬ 
tate. 

PRESCRIPTION. See Usage. 

PRESENT. See Gift; Introduce. 

PRESERVATION, See Salvation. 

PRESERVE. See Keep; Save. 

PRESS, Squeeze, Pinch, Gripe. 
Press, in Latin pressics, participle of 
premer^ to press. Squeeze comes from 
Anglo-Saxon cwiesan, to crush, with 
the addition of es, from the Old fVench 
prefix es (Latin ex) which has a priva¬ 
tive force. Pinch is a nasalizecf form 
of Italian picdare or pizzare. North 
French pincher, meaning to prick with 
a sharp-pointed instrument— pick or 
pike; it is not now applied to a prick¬ 
ing, however. Gripe, a word now sel¬ 
dom used in this spelling, and generally 
substituted by the analogous grip, is in 
Anglo-Saxon gripan. 

The forcible action of one body on 
anothOT is included in all these terms. 
In the word press this is the only idea; 
the rest differ in the circumstances. 
We may press with the foot, the hand, 
the whole body, or any particular 
limb; one squeezes commonly with the 


hand; one pinches either with the 
fingers or an instrument constructed 
in a similar form; one gripes with 
teeth, claws, or any instrument that can 
gain a hold upon the object. Inani¬ 
mate as well as animate objects press 
or pinch; but to squeeze and gripe are 
more properly the actions of animate 
objects; the former is always said of 
persons, the latter of animals; stones 
press that on which they rest their 
weight; a door which shuts of itself 
may pinch the fingers; one squeezes 
the hand of a friend; lobsters and 
many other sheU-fish gripe whatever 
comes within their claws. 

In the figurative application they 
have a similar distinction; we press a 
person, by importunity, to some coer¬ 
cive measure; an extortioner sqmezes 
in order to get that which is given 
with reluctance or difficulty; a miser 
pinches himself if he contracts his sub¬ 
sistence; he gripes (in modem parlance, 
grips) all that comes within his pos¬ 
session. 

Press, Massage, — Massage, fmm 
French massage, signifying kneading, 
ultimately from massa, dough, is a cer¬ 
tain kind of pressing, technically de¬ 
fined as ^'motion with pressure used 
in the treatment of certain forms of 
physical illness and weakness. It is 
therefore a special and somewhat tech¬ 
nical word corresponding to the general 
word press. 

Pressing, Urgent, Importunate .— 
Pressing and urgent, from to press and 
urge, are appli^ as qualifying temas 
either to persons or things; importvr 
note, from the verb to importune (based 
on Late Latin importunatus, past par¬ 
ticiple of importunari, compounded of 
in, privative, and portvs^ port, no port, 
i. e,, difficult of access), is applied only 
to persons. In regard to pressing, it is 
said either of one’s demands, one’s r^ 
quests, or one’s exhortations; urgent is 
said of one’s solicitations or entreaties; 
importunate is said of one’s beg^ng or 
applying for a thing. The pressinghas 
more of violence in it; it is supported 
by force and authority; it is employed 
in matters of right: the urgent makes 
an appeal to one’s feelings; it is more 
persuasive, and is employed in matters 
of favor: the importunate has some 
of the force, but none of the authority 
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or obligation, of the ^mming; it is em- toxt, Excuse. Pretence rames from 
ploy^ in mattera of perfional gratifies- preiemi (see Feton) in the sense of 
tion. When appliiKl to things, p^eming setting forth anything mdependent of 
^ $M much more forcible toan ourselves. ^ Preiemion comes from the 

as in the former ease; we speak of a i same verb in the sense of setting forth 
p^eming ncsceseity, an urgent case. A anything that depends upon ourselv^. 
creditor will be pn’mmng for his money The pretence is commonly^ a misrepr^ 
when he fears to looe it; one friend is sentation; the pretermion is frequently 
with another to intercede in his a miscalculation: the pretence is set 
helislf; beggars are commonly impoT-- forth to conceal^what is bad in ones 
iwuMe with the hope of teasing others self; the pretension is set forth to dis^ 
out of their money. play what is good: the former l^trays 

PRESUME. See Premise. one's falsehood, the latter one s con- 

PRESUB£PTION. ^ Arrogajtce; oeit or self-importance; the former can 
Assumption. never be employed in a good sense, 

PRESUMPTIVE, Presumptuous, the latter may sometime be employed 
pRiBUMiNa. Presumpdwe comes from in an indifferent sense: a man of bad 
premme, in the sense of supposing or character may make a preien^ of 
taking for granted; presumjduom, pro- religion by adopting an outwarf pro- 
mmmng (see Assumption), corner from fession; men of the least ment often 
the same verb in the sense of taking di^lay the highest pretensions. 
upon one's ^If, or taking to one's self. The pretence and pretext alike con- 
any importance: the former is there- sist of what is unreal; but the former 
fore employed in an indifferent, the is not so great a violation of truth as 
latter in a bad, acceptation: b, presump-- the latter: the pretence may consist of 
tim heir is one presumed or expected to truth and falsehood blended; the 
be heir; presumpMve evidence is evi- texi consists altogether of falsehood: 
dence founded on some presumption or the pretence may ^metimes serve only 
suppe^tion; so likewise presumptwe to conceal or palliate a fault; the pre- 
reasoning; but a premm'^uous man, text serves to hide something senoudy 
a presumpttums thou^t, or presumpAun culpable or wicked: a child may make 
om l^havior, all indicate an unau- indispodtion a pretence for idlene^; a 
thorized presumption in one's owm fa- thief makes his acquaintance with the 
vor. Presumptuous is a stronger term servant a pretext for getting admit- 
than presuming^ because it has a more tance into a house, 
definite use; the former, from the ter- The pr^enm and excuse are both ^ 
mination ous, signifies full of pre- forth to justify one's conduct m the 
sumption; the latter the inclination to eyes of others; but the pretence always 
presume: a man is presumptuous when conceals something more or less 
his conduct partakes of the nature of pable, and by a greater or less violar- 
presumption; he is presuming, inas- tion of truth; the excuse may some- 
much as he shows himself disposed to times justify that which is justifiable, 
presume: hence we speak of presump- and with strict regard to fruth. To 
ttums kngUBge, not presuming Ian- oblige one's self xmder the pretence of 
guage: a pre^ming temper, not a pre- obKging another is a contemptible tn<^; 

temper. In like manner, illness is an allowable excuse to Justify 
when one says it is presum'j^uous in a any omission in business. And ev^ 
man to do anything, this expresses the where the excuse xoBy be frivolous it 
idea of presmnTfMon much more forcibly does not ^plj direct falsehood, 
than to say it is presuming in him to Pretension, Cloim. *— Pretension and 
do it. It would be presumptuous in a dmm (see Ask) both signify an ass^ 
man to address a monarch in a Ian- tion of rights, but they dmer in the 
^uage familiarity and disrespect; nature of the rights. The first refers 
it is presurmng in a common person only to the idghts which are considered 
to address any one who is superior as such by the individual; the latter 
in station with familiarity and disre- to those wMch erist independently of 
i^ect. his supposition: there cannot, there- 

PRETENCE, PRiOTiNrsioN', Pre- fore, be a pretension without some one 
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to pretend, but there may be a daim PREVAIL UPON, See Pebsuaj>je* 
without any immediate dainrnM : thus PREVALENT. See Pbevaiukg. 
we say a person rests his pretermon to PREVARICATE. See Eyaoe. 

the crown upon the jp;roimd of being PREVENT, Anticipate. To pro- 

descended from the former king; in vent is literally to come beforehmd, 
hereditary monarchies there is no one from Latin pr<r, before, and mnire , to 
who has any daim to the crown ex- come; and anticipate to take before- 
cept the next heir in succei^on. hand, from Latin ante, before, and a 

The pretensian is commonly built weakened form of the verb mp &' e ^ to 
upon personal merits; the daim rests take. The former is employed for 
upon the laws of civil society: a per-, actual occurrences; the latter as much 
son mak^ high preienmam who esti- for c^culations as for actions: to pre ^ 
mat^ his merits and consequent deserts mnt is the act of a person toward other 
at a high rate; he judges of his claims persons or thii^; to antidpcUe is the 
according bs they are supported by the act of a being either toward himself or 
laws of his ooxmtry or the circumstances another. In this ori^nai and now ob- 
of the case: the pretension when denied solete sense God is said to prevent man 
can never be proved; the daim^ when with His favor by interposing so as to 
proved, can be enforced. direct his purpose to the right object. 

PRETEXT. See Pretence. So also a man may prevent what is to 

PRETTY- See Beautiful. happen by causing it to happen before 

PREVAILING, Prevalent, Rijl- the time. 

ING, Overruling, Predominant. Prc- We antidpcde the happiness which 
vailing and prevalent both come from we are to enjoy in future; we antidpfUe 
the Latin prcevalere, to be strong above what a person is going to say by saying 
others. Riding, overriding, and pro- the same thing before him. 

dominant (from dominaH, itself de- Prevent, in its modem use, is always 

rived from dominus, lord) signify ruling taken in the sense of causing a thing 
or bearing greater sway than others. not to be done: antidpcde may also be 
Prevailing expre^es the actual state so used, but with this distinction, that 
or quality of a particular objecrt: prev- to mevent is to cause a thing not to 
cdent marks the quality of prevailing, be done or happen at all, and antidpate 
as it affects objects in general. The is to ^event another from doing it by 
same distinction exists between ot;er- doing it one^s self. 
ruling and predominant. A person has Prevent, Obviate, Preclude. —All these 
a prevailing sense of religion; religious terms imply the causing something not 
feeling is prevalent in a country or in to take place or exist. To preverU (see 
a community. There is always some Hinder) is to cause something to hap- 
premiling fashion which some ;^sons pen before, so as to render another thing 
are ev©r ready to follow. The idea has impracticable. To obviate, from o6, ho¬ 
of late years become prevalent. fore, opposite, and via, way, rignifi^ 

Prevailing and prevalent mark simply coining in the way so as to render the 
the existing state of superiority: ruling thing unnecessary or of no value. Pro- 
and predominant express this state in vent applies to events or circumstance 
rdation to some other which it has in Hfe; obviate to mental acts or objects: 
superseded or reduced to a state of bad weather prevents a person setting 
inferiority. An opinion is said to be out according to a certain arrange- 
prevailing as respects the number of meat; a change of plan obviates every 
persons by whom it is maintained: a difficulty. 

principle is said to be ruling as respects To predude, from Latin prce and 
the superior influence which it has dudere^ based on daudere, to shut, and 
over the conduct of men more than signifying to shut out a possibility by 
any other. Particular disorders are the intervention of something else, is, 
prevalent at certain seasons of the year, like obviate, applied to mental objects, 
when they affect the generality of per- To prevent and preclude are rather 
sons: a particular taste or fashion is the act of the thing than of the person; 
predominant which supersedes alt other to obviate is rather the act of the per- 
tastes or fashions- son than of the thing. Circumstances 
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may or predtMe SBythiBg from 

impp^Bg: a d^mUts a diffi-' 

colty or ob|e€tiaa; soj according to 
this distmetioB, we may say eitht^r to 
eimude a ncccasity or to predwh a 
ncN^Mty for anything, according aa 
this is effected by any person or by 
any circstimstanee* 

PREVIOUS* PmcoMiNABY, Prefar- 
ATORT, iNTRODUcrroRY. Prevums, in 
lAtin prmmtmf componndcci of prc^j 
before, and ma^ way, significB leading 
ttie way or going before. Prelimina^f 
from prm and limen^ a tlireshold, sig- 
nifi'es belonging to the threshold or 
mtrance. Preparatory and introduce- 
t€fry signify belonging to a preparation 
or introduction. 

PremouB denotes simply the order of 
succtesion: the other terms, in addi¬ 
tion to this, convey the idea of con¬ 
nection between the objects which 
succeed each other, Prmotis applies 
to actions and proceedings in gen¬ 
eral; as a previous auction, a previcms 
inquiry, a previous aeterminatioxi: pro- 
liminary is employed only for ma^ 
ters of contract: a preliminat'y arti¬ 
cle, a piidiminary condition, are what 
precede the finM settlement ox any 
question: preparatory is employed for 
matters of arrangement; the disposing 
of men in battle is preparatory to an 
engagement; the m^ing of marriage 
deeds and contracts is jrreparatory to 
the final solemnization of the mar¬ 
riage: introductory is employed for 
matters of science or discussion; as 
remarks are introductory to the main 
subject in question: compendiums of 
grammar, geography, and the like, as 
introductory to larger works, are useful 
to young people. Prudent people are 
careful to make every previotbs inquiry 
before they seriously enter into en¬ 
gagements with strangers: it is im- 
poutic to enter into details until all 
preliminary matters are fully adjusted: 
one ought never to undertake any im- 
IK>rtant matter without first adopting 
every preparatory measure that can 
facihtate its prosecution: in compli¬ 
cated matters it is necessary to have 
something irdroductory by way of ex¬ 
planation. 

See also Ajn-tecedent, | 

PREY. See Booty. i 

PRICE. See Cost; Yjoam, I 


PRIDE, Vanity, Conceit, Pride 
comes from Anglo-Saxon pryte, from 
ffrtdf proud, v^iant, notable, which 
set^ms to be of French origin. It 
meant valiant, notable; hence a con¬ 
sciousness of being valiant and notable. 
Vanity, Latin vanitas, comes from 
mnm, emx>ty, signifying a pride that 
has no basis in reality. Conceit (see 
that word). 

The valuing of one's self for the pos- 
^ssion of any property is the idea com¬ 
mon to these terms, but they differ 
either in r^ard to the object or the 
manner of the action. Pride is the 
term of most extensive import and ap¬ 
plication, and comprehends in its sig¬ 
nification not only that of the other 
two terms, but likewise ideas x>^culiar 
to itself. Pride is applicable to every 
object, good or bad, mgh or low, small 
or great; vanity is applicable only to 
sm^ objects: pride is therefore good 
or bad: vanity is always bad, it is al¬ 
ways emptiness or nothingness. A 
man is proud who values him^lf for 
his possession of literary or scientific 
talent, for his wealth, his rank, his 
power, his acquirements, or his superi¬ 
ority over his competitors; he is vain 
of his person, his dress, his walk, or 
anythmg that is frivolous. Pride is the 
I inherent quality in man; and, while it 
rests on noble objects, it is his noblest 
characteristic; vanity is the distortion 
.of one's nature resulting from inher- 
I ent tendency or an injudicious educa^ 
tion: pride shows itself variously, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the object on 
which it is fixed; a noble pride seeks 
to display itself in all that can com¬ 
mand the respect or admiration of 
mankind; the pride of wealth, of power, 
or of other adventitious properties, 
commonly displays itself in unseem¬ 
ly deportment toward others; vanity 
shows itself in false pretensions. 

Pride, in the limited and bad sense, 
is always associated with strength and 
produces more or less violence; vanity 
is coupled with weakness. 

Conceit is that species of self-valua¬ 
tion that respects one's talents only: 
in so far, therefore^ it is closely allied 
to pride; a man is said to be proud 
of that which he really has, but to be 
conceited of that which he really has 
not: a man may be proud to an excess^ 
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of merits wBicli lie actually pc^e^es; 
but when he is crniceited, his merits are 
all in his own eoncHi; the latter is 
therefore obviously founded on false* 
hood altogether. As seif-roncei^ is the 
offspring of ignorance and vanity^ it is 
mc^ frequently found in youth, but 
as it is the greatest obstacle to improve* 
ment, it may grow up with a person 
and go on with him through life. 

Pride, Haughtinees, JLoftiness, Dig¬ 
nity.—Pride is employed principally as 
respects the temper of the mind; haugh¬ 
tiness (see Haughty) and loftiness (see 
High) concerns either the temper of 
mind or the external behavior. Dig¬ 
nity (see Honor) only the external 
behavior. Pride is, as before, the 
general term; the others are modes 
of pride. Pride, inasmuch as it con¬ 
sists purely of self-esteem, is a positive 
sentiment w^hich one may entertain 
independently of other persons: it lies 
in the inmost recesses of the human 
heart, and mingles itself insensibly with 
our affections and passions. Haughti¬ 
ness is that mode of pride which springs 
out of comparison of one's self with 
others; the haughty man dwells on 
the Meriority * of others: the proud 
man, in the strict sense, dwells on his 
own perfections. Loftiness is a mode of 
pride which raises the spirit above ob¬ 
jects supposed to be inferior; it does not 
set man so much above others as above 
himself, or that which concerns himself. 

As respects the exterior, pride in the 
behavior is always bad. But it is 
taken in an indifferent sense in applica¬ 
tion to animals or unconscious agents. 

Haughtiness in one's carriage, and 
loftiness in one's tone or air, are mostly 
xmbecoming and seldom warranted. 

Dignity, which arises from a proper 
consciousness of what is due to one's 
self, is always taken in a good sense. 
It is natural to some men, and shows 
itself at all times; on other occasions 
it requires to be assumed. 

PRIMARY, Primitive, Pristine, 
Original. Primaiy, from primus and 
the suffix arivs, simifies belonging to 
or like the first. Primitive, from the 
same ordinal, signifies being the first. 
Pristine, in Latin pristinus, from prius, 
signifies in former times. Original sig- 
nines containing the origin, from the 
verb oriri, to rise or begin. 


The primary denotes simply the or¬ 
der of succession, and is therefore the 
generic term; jyrimiiire, pristine, and 
original include also the idea of some 
other relation to the thing that suc¬ 
ceeds, and are therefore mod^ of the 
primary. The primary has nothing to 
come before it; in this maimer we 
speak of the primary cause as the cause 
which precede secondary causer the 
primitim is that after which other 
things are formed; in this manner a 
primitive word is that after which, or 
from which, the derivatives are formed: 
the jfm^iine is that which follows the 
primitive, so as to become customary; 
there are but few specimens of the pris¬ 
tine purity of life among the professors 
of Christianity: the original is that 
which either gives birth to the thing 
or belongs to that which gives birth to 
the thing; the original meaning of a 
word is that which was given to it by 
the makers of the word. 

See also First. 

PRINCE, Monarch, Sovereign, 
Potentate. Prince, in French prince, 
Latin princeps, from primus and capere, 
to take, signifies the man who takes the 
first place. Monarch, from Latin mon^ 
archa (built on Greek /lovdpx^g, from 
/lovoG, ^one, and dpxuv, to rule), signi¬ 
fies one having sole authority. Poten^ 
tote, from potens, powerful, signifies one 
having supreme power. Sovereign is 
derived from Latin superanus. 

Prince is the generic term, the rest 
are specific terms; every monarch, sov¬ 
ereign, and potentate is a prince, but 
not vice versd. The term prince is in- 
defixdte as to the d^ee of power: a 
prince may have a limited or despotic 
power; but in its restricted sense it 
denotes a smaller degree of power than 
any of the other terms: the term mon¬ 
arch does not define the extent of the 
power, but simply that it is imdivided, 
as opposed to that species of power 
which is lodged in the hands of many: 
sovereign and potentate indicate the 
highest degree of power; but the former 
is employed only as respects the nation 
that is governed, the latter in respect to 
other nations: a sovereign is supreme 
over his subjects; a potentate is power¬ 
ful by means of his subjects. Every 
man having independent power is a 
prince, let his territory be ever so in- 
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conaderable: G«timay was dmdeil 
into a niimimr of wniili atatea, governed 
their petty princ^.s. Every one 
reigmng by m a state of some 

<»iisMembk and having 

independent autliorit-y over his siib- 
is a wmwck; kings and emperomy 
therefore^ are all rmnarchs. Every 
wwmmrck m a ^mereign whc^ ^extent of 
dominion and number of subjects rises 
above the ordinary^ level; he is a po ~ 
his influence either in the 
esabinet or in the field extends very 
coimderably over the affairs of other 
nations. 

PRINCIPAL. See Chief; Stt- 

FBEME. 

PRINCIPALLY. See EsFEciAnnY. 

PRINCIPLE, Motive. The prin-^ 
apfe (see Doctrine) may sometimes 
be the mMive; but often there is a prfn- 
djph where there is no moiive, and there 
is a mMim where there Is no principle. 
The principle lies in conscious and un¬ 
conscious agents; the motwe only in 
conscious agents; all nature is guided 
by certain principles; its movements 
go forward upon certain principles: 
man is put into action by certain mo-- 
iims; the principle is the prime moving 
emm of everything that is set in 
motion; the is the prime mmdng 

cause that sets the human machine into 
action. The principle in its restricted 
^nse comes still near^ to the motwe, 
when it refers to the opinions which we 
form: the principie in this case is that 
idea which we form of things so as to 
regulate our conduct* the motive is 
that idea which simply impels to ac¬ 
tion: the former is therefore something 
permanent, and grounded upon the 
exercise of our r^psoning powers; the 
latter is momentary and arises simply 
from our capacity of willing and think¬ 
ing: bad principles lead a man into a 
bm course of life; but a roan may be 
led by bad motives to do what is good 
as as what is bad. 

See also Chief. 

PRINT. See Mark; Picture. 

PRIOR. See Antecedeot. 

PRIORITY, Precedence, Prehemi- 
NENCB, Preference. Priority denotes 
the abstract <juality of being before 
others: precedence^ from pras^ before, 
and cedere, to go, signifies the act of 
going before: pre-eminence signifies be- 


I ing more eminent or ^elevated thrni 
bothers: preference signifies being put 
j before others. Prioriiy^ implies sim¬ 
ply the order of succession, and is ap- 
I plied to objects either in a state of mo¬ 
tion or rest; 'precedence signifies jmoriiy 
^ in going, and depends upon a right or 
privilege j pre-eminence signifies prior¬ 
ity in bemg^ and depends upon merit; 
preference signifies priority m placing, 
and depends upon favor. The priority 
is applicable rather to the thing than 
the permn: it is not^ that which is 
sought for, but that vrhich is to be had: 
age frequently gives priority where 
every other claim is wanting. 'Kie im¬ 
moderate desire for precedence is often 
nothing but a childish vanity; it is a 
distinction that results from rank and 
power; a nobleman claims a precedence 
on aU occasions of ceremony- The love 
of pre-eminence is laudable inasmueb 
as it requires a degree of moral worth 
which exceeds that of others; a general 
aims at pre-eminence in Ms profession. 
Those who are anxious to obtain the 
best for themselves are eager to have 
the preference: we seek for the prefer¬ 
ence in matters of choice. 

PRISTINE. See Primary. 

PRIVACY, Retirement, Secetj- 
siON. Privacy literally denote the ab¬ 
stract quality of private (from the Latin 
adjective pnvedus, bas^ on pHvare); 
but when taken by itself it signifies the 
state of being primte: retirement liter¬ 
ally signifies the abstract act of retiring: 
and secltision that of secluding one^s 
self: but retirement by itself frequently 
denotes a state of being retired or a 
lace of retirement; seclusion, a state of 
eing secluded: hence we say a person 
lives in privacy^ in retirement. In se- 
dxLsion: privacy is opposed to publicity; 
he who lives in privacy, therefore, is 
one who follows no public line, who 
lives so as to be little known: retire- 
ment is opposed to openness or freedom 
of access; he, ther^ore, who lives in 
reUrernerd withdraws from the society 
of others, he lives by himself: seclusion 
^ the mccess of retirement; he who lives 
in sedusion bars all access to himself; 
he shuts himi^lf from the world. 
Privc^ is most suitable for such as 
are in circumstances of humiliation, 
whether from their misfortune or their 
fault; retirement is peculiarly agreeable 
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to tiose who are of a refiectiTe turn, 
but sedunm is chcmn only by those 
who ialK>r under some strong aifection 
of the mindj whether of a religioiis or 
a ph3J^cal nature. 

PRIVATE-CARRIER. See Com- 

mon-cabrii:r. 

PRIVATE MEETING, See Cau¬ 
cus. 

PRIVILEGE, Prerogative, Ex- 
EMraoN, Immunity. Privilege, in 
Latin privUegium, compoundedi of 
prvmf and^ lex, signifies a law made for 
any individual or set of individuals. 
Pr&rogatwe, from Latin prwrogatim (sc., 
trUms or centuria), based on prm, be¬ 
fore, and rogare, to ask, was appli^ to 
the tribe or century to whom it fell by 
lot to vote first in the Coniiiiaj which 
was asked first whom it would have for 
consul: hence applied in our langu^e 
to the right of determining or choosing 
first in many particulars. Exemption, 
from the verb to exempt, and immunity, 
from the Latin immunis, free of public 
s^wice, from in, not, and munis, not 
ready to serve, based on munus, a pub¬ 
lic office, are both employed for the ob¬ 
ject from which one is exempt or free. 

Prwilege and prerogative consist of 
positive advantages; exemption and 
immunity of those which are negative: 
by the former we obtain an actual 
good, by the latter the removal of an 
evil. Privilege, in its most extended 
sense, comprehends all the rest: for 
prerogative, exemption, and immunity 
are privileges, inasmuch as they rest 
upon certain laws or customs which 
are made for the benefit of certain 
individuals. In the restricted sense, 
the privilege may be enjoyed by many; 
the prorogcdive, wliich is a peculiar 
and distinguished privilege, can be en¬ 
joyed only by a few. As they con¬ 
cern the public, privileges belong to the 
subject or are granted to him; prerogon 
fives belong to the crown. It is the 
privilege of a member of Parliament to 
escape arrest for debt; it is the prerog¬ 
ative of the crown to be irresponsible 
for the conduct of its mimsters; as 
respects private cases, it is the privilege 
of women to have the best places 
assigned to them; it is the prerogative 
of the man to address the woman. 

Privileges are applied to every ob¬ 
ject which it k desirable to have; 


prtro^aiwe is confined to the case of 
making one’s election or 
any special power; exem^ion is ap¬ 
plicable to cases in which one is ex¬ 
empted from any tribute or payment; 
immunity, because of its derivation 
above explained, is peculiarly applicar 
bie to cases in which one is freed from 
a service: all chartered rowns or cor¬ 
porations have privileges, exemMiom, 
and immunities: it is the privuege df 
the city of London to shut its gates 
gainst the king. 

See also Rioht. 

PRIZE. See Captubb; Ymsum. 

PROBABILITY. See Chaistce. 

PROBITY. See Honeott. 

PROCEED, See Advaistck; Arise; 
Go. 

PROCEEDING, Process, Prog¬ 
ress. The first two of these words are 
based on Latin pro, forward, and the 
verb cedere, in the sense of go; the last 
on progredior, to advance. The man¬ 
ner of performing actions for the at¬ 
tainment of a given end is the com¬ 
mon idea comprehended in these terms. 
Proceeding is the most general, as it 
simply expresses the general idea of the 
manner of going on; the rest are spe¬ 
cific terms, denoting some particularity 
in the action, object, or circumstance. 
Proceeding is said commonly of such 
things as happen in the ordinary way 
of doing business; process is said of 
such things as are done by rule; the 
former is considered from a moral point 
of view; the latter from a scientific 
or technical standpoint: Freemasons 
have bound themselves by a law of 
secrecy not to reveal any i:^rt of thdr 
proceedings; the by which pap^ 

is made has under^ne considerable im¬ 
provements mnce its first invention. 

Proceeding and progress both rrfer 
to the mor^ actions of men; but the 
proceeding simply denotes the act of 
going on or doing something; the 
progress denotes an approximation to 
the end: the proceeding may be only 
a partial action comprehending both 
the beginning and the end; but the 
progress is applied to that which re¬ 
quires time and a regul^ succession 
of action to bring it to completion: 
that is a proceeding in which every man 
is tried in a court of law; that is a 
progress which one makes in learning. 
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by the adciitieii to ooe’s knowledge: 
hence we do not talk of the iwoaxding 
of lifcy bnt of the progr€M of life. 

Prtm^ing^ Tmnm^imn,-—Proceeding 
agnifies, hterally, the tiling that jr^ro- 
and tranmction the thing tram- 
the fomier, therefore, is used of 
TOmething that is g«>ing forward; the 
latter of aomething that is already done: 
we witnei«?s to the whole proceed^ 
ing; we inquire into the whole transact 
Ifcw- The term proceeding is said of 
every event or eireuuistanee which goes 
forward Ihrough the agency of men; 
fyrmnmeimn compreisemis only those 
matters which have been deliberately 
Iramoeted or brought to a conclusion: 
in this sense we use the word proceed-' 
ing in application to a disturbance in 
the street, and the word transaction to 
some commercial negotiation that has 
been carried on between certain per¬ 
sons. The term proceeding marks the 
manner of proceeding; m when we 
speak of the proceedings in a court of 
law: transactiem marks the business 
tramcuded; as the transactions on the 
Exchange, a proceeding may be char- 
acterixM as disgraceful; a transaction 
m iniquitous. 

Procession, Train, Retinue. — Pro- 
cession, from the verb proceed, signifies 
the act of going forward or before, 
that is, in the present instance, of 
going before others, or one before an¬ 
other. Train, from Old French train, \ 
Ix>w Latin trahinare, a derivative of | 
classical trahere, to draw, signifies the 
thing drawn after another, as in the 
modem train, a succession of cars; and 
in the present instance the persons 
who are led after, or foDow, any object. 
Retinxie, from French retenue, past par¬ 
ticiple of retenir (from Latin re and 
tenere, to hold back, retain), signifi^ 
those who are retains as attendants. 

All these terms are said of any I 
number of persons who foEow in a cer¬ 
tain order; but this, which is the lead¬ 
ing idea in the word procession, is but 
collateral in the terms train and retinue: 
on the other hand, the procession may 
conast of persons of all ranks ana 
stations; but train and retinue ^pply 
only to such as follow some person or 
thing in a subordinate capacity: the 
former in regard to such as make up 
the c^^ncluding part of some procession. 


I the latter only In regard to the ser- 
V 2 mts or attendants on the great. At 
funerals there is frequently a long train 
of coaches belonging to the friends of 
the deceaseti, which close the pro- 
cession; princes and nobles never go out 
on state or public occasions without a 
numerous retinue: the beauty of every 
irrocession consists in the^ order with 
which every one keeps his place and 
the regularity w’ith which the whole 
goes forward; the length of a train is 
what renders it most worthy of notice; 
the number of a retinue in eastern 
nations is one criterion by which the 
wealth of the individual is estimated. 

PROCESS- See Proceeding. 

PROCLAIM. See Annoxotcb; De- 

CDARE. 

PROCLAMATION. See Decree. 

PROCRASTINATE. See Deeay. 

PROCURE- See Get; Provide. 

PRODIGAL. See Extravagant. 

PRODIGIOUS. See Enormous. 

PRODIGY. See Wonder. 

PRODUCTION, Produce, Prod¬ 
uct. The term production express 
either the act of producing or the thing 
produced; product and produce express 
only the thing produced: the produce 
Hon of a tree from a seed is one of the 
wonders of nature; the product will 
not be considerable. In the sense of 
the thing produced, production is ap¬ 
plied to every indi\ddual thing that 
is prodxwed, whether by nature or 
as a tree is a production or a painting 
is a production of art or skill: produce 
and product are properly applicable to 
those productions of nature which are 
made to turn to account; the former 
in a collective sense, and in reference 
to some particular object, the latter 
in an abstract and general sense: the 
aggr^ate quantity of grain drawn 
from a field is termed the produce of 
the field; but corn, hay, vegetables, 
and fruits in general are termed prod- 
ucts of the earth: the naturalist ex¬ 
amines all the productions of nature; 
the husbandman looks to the produce 
of his lands; the topographer and 
traveller inquire about the products cf 
different countries. 

There is the same distinction be¬ 
tween these terms in their improper 
as in their proper acceptation; the 
production is whatever results from 
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1^6 effoli, phyrical or mental, as a 
producticm of genius, a produdum of 
art, and the liie; the Reduce is the 
ag^^rte result from ph3?3ical or meur- 
tai labor: thus, whatever the hus¬ 
bandman reaps from the cultivation 
of his land is termed the produce of 
his labor; whatever r^ults from any 
public subscription or collection is, in 
like manner, the produce: the produd 
is employed proi>erly in r^ard to the 
mmt^ operation of figures, as the 
^odud from multiplication, but may 
be extended to anything which is the 
fruit of the brain. 


Produdion, Performarwe, Work .— 
When we si>eak of anything as result¬ 
ing from any specific operation, we 
term it a prMuction: as the production 
of an author, signifying what he has 
produced by the effort of his mind: 
Homer's Iliad is esteemed as one of 


the finest productions of the im^ina- 
tion. When we speak of anything as 
executed or performed by some person, 
we term it a p^ormance, as a drawing 
or a painting is denominated the per¬ 
formance of a particular artist. The 
term produdion cannot be employed 
without specifying or referring to the 
source from which it is producm or the 
means by which it is prroduced; as the 
produdion of art, the production of 
the inventive faculty, the production of 
the mind, etc.: but a performance may 
be spoken of without referring to the 
individual by whom it has been per¬ 
formed; hence we speak of this or that 
person's performance; but we may also 
say, a good performance. When we wish 
to specify anything that results fropa 
werrk or labor, it is termed a work: in 
this manner we speak either of the 
work of one's hands or of a work of the 
imagination, a work of time, a work 
of magnitude. 

See also Afford; Effect; Make. 

PROFANE. See Irredigioxjs; Sao 
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PROFESS, Decdabe. Profess, in 
Latin professus, participle of profiteor, 
compounded of pro and/aim, to speak, 
signifies to set forth or present to pub¬ 
lic view. Declare (see that word). 

^ exposition of one's thoughts or 
opinions is the common idea in the sig¬ 
nification of these terms; but they 
differ in the manner of the action, as 


well as in the object: one professes by 
words or by actions; one declares by 
words only: a man professes to believe 
that on which he acts; but he declares 
his belief in it either with his lips or 
in Ms writings. A 'profession may be 
general and partial; it may amount 
to little more than an intimation: a 
dedaraiion is positive and explicit; it 
leaves no one in doubt: a profession 
may, therefore, sometimes be hypo¬ 
critical; he who professes may wish to 
imply that which is untrue: a dedara- 
tion must be either directly true or 
false; he who declares expre^ly com¬ 
mits himself upon his veracity. One 
professes either as respects single ac¬ 
tions or a regular course of conduct; 
one declares either pacing thoughts or 
settled principles. A person professes 
to have walked to a certain distance, 
to have taken a certain route, and the 
like: a Christian professes to follow the 
doctrine and precepts of Christianity; 
a person declares that a tMng is true 
or false, or he dedares Ms firm belief 
in a tMng. 

To profess is employed only for 
what concerns one's self; to declare 
is also employed for what concerns 
others: one professes the motives and 
principles by wMch one is guided: 
one declares facts and circumstances 
with wMch one is acquainted: one pro¬ 
fesses nothing but what one thinks may 
be creditable and fit to be known; 
but one declares whatever may have 
fallen under one's notice or passed 
through one's mind, as the case re¬ 
quires; there is always a particular 
and private motive for profession; 
there are frequently public grounds for 
making a dedaraiion. 

See also Business. 

PROFESSION. See Busrrass; Vo¬ 
cation. 

PROFICIENCY. See Progress. 

PROFIT. See Advantage; Gain. 

PROFLIGATE, Abandoned, Rep¬ 
robate. These words have all a close 
connection. Profligate, in Latin prqfli- 
gains, participle of profligo, compounded 
of the prefix pro, forward, down, and 
fiigare, to dash, signifies properly one 
dashed down and destroyed; fience, by 
extension, wretched and then vile, used 
as a term of extreme reproach: so 
Cicero called Catiline ‘‘most profligate 
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Mkd abaadonad of all Ahan-- 

daned (»e ^anix>h)* Reprdxiie (me 
Riifkov®) mpiifiwioiwtbcHoagUyliar^ 
ened to rcprodf. 

A proJfi|r«fe mwa is one completely 
overoome and rain^ by bis vices: an 
mbandomd man m one amndoned to his 
pa^ona: the reproimie man is one who 
has been reproved until he becomes in- 
»i»ble to reproof and cannot be di« 
vertei from following his evil course. 

PROFUNDITY. See Depth. 

PROFUSE. See Extravagant. 

PROFUSION, pEOTOSENnsa. Pro- 
fumm^ from the Ijatin profunda, to 
poor forth, is taken in relation to im- 
omscious objects, which pour forth 
in great plenty^; profmene^s is taken 
from the same, in relation to conscious 
agents, who likewise pour forth in 
great plenty: the term pro/uafon, there- 
fore, IS put for plenty itself, and the 
term profmenms as a characteristic of 
persons in the sense of extravagance. 
At the hospitable board of the rich 
there will naturally be a profusim of 
everything which can gratify the ap¬ 
petite; when men see an unusual de¬ 
gree of prafusfkm, they are apt to in¬ 
dulge themselves in profmemss, 

PROGENITORS. See Fobkpath- 


KES. 

PROGENY. See Otospbing* 

PROGNC^TIC. See Omen. 

PROGNOSTICATE. See Fohe- 

TEIiL. 

PROGRESS, Progression, Ad¬ 
vancement. A forward motion is 
designated by these terms: but pro^ 
rm$ and precession simply imply this 
sort of motion; advance and advaru^e- 
imnt also imply an approximation to 
some object: we may make progress 
in that which has no specific tmni- 
nation, as process in learning, which 
may cease only with life; but the od- 
vance is nc^e only to some limited 
point or abject in view; as an adhance in 
w^th or honw, which may find a ter¬ 
mination within the lifetime. Progress 
and advam^ are said of that whi<di has 
been attained; but progpressfon and 
odmneemeTU may be said of that which 
one is attaining: the progress or the ad- 
mnee has been made, or the parson is 
in the act of progression or advance- 
ment: a child m^es progress in learning 
by daily attention; the progression from 


one sft,^e of l^ummg to pother is not 
always perceptible; it is not always 
pofflible to overtake one who is in 
admnee; a^metlines a personas admnee- 
ment is retarded by ejrcumstances that 
are altogether contingent: the firat 
step in any destructive course pre- 
part's for the second, and the ^cond 
tor the third, after which there is no 
stop, but the progress is infinite, 
abo Proceeding. 

Progress, Proficiency, Improvement ,— 
Progress is a generic term, the r^t are 
specific; profiMency, from the Latin 
Cojicio, oompoxmdcd of pro, forward, 
ana a weakened form of facere, to do, 
signifies a state of progression —^that is 
to say, a already made; and 

improvement, from the verb improve (see 
Amend), m^adfies an improve condi¬ 
tion—that is, progress in that which im^ 
proves. The term progress h^e, as in 
the former paragraph, marks the step 
OT motion onward, and the two others 
the point already reached: but prog¬ 
ress is applied either in the proper or 
improper sense: that is, either to those 
travelling forward or to those going 
on stepwise in any work; proficiency 
is applied, in the improper sense, to 
the ground gained in an art, and 
provement to what is gamed in Imowl- 
edge, or understanding, or abilities; 
when idle people set about any work 
it is diffictilt to perceive that they make 
I any progress in it from time to time; 
those who have a thorough taste for 
either music or drawing will show a 
proficiency in it which is astonishing 
to those who are unacquainted with 
the circumstances; the improvement 
of the mind can never be so raectually 
and easily obtained as in the pmod of 
childhood. 

Progress and proficiency are applied 
to the acts of persons, but improvement 
denotes also the act or state of things; 
one must make progress or show pro¬ 
ficiency, but tlungs admit of improve¬ 
ment, 

PRCX^RESSIVE. See Onward. 

PROHIBIT. See Ban. 

PROHIBITION. See Embargo. 

PROJECT. See Design. 

PROJECTING. See Sauent. 

PROLETARIAT, The Masses, Hoi 
P onnoi. Proletariat, from Latin pro- 
iMatius, one who hmped Uie state by 
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his children only (from prdm, off¬ 
spring), is a word which has come into 
general usage as a r^ult of the popular 
interest in political economy during 
the later nineteenth century. It refers 
to the lowest cla^ in an organi 2 ed so¬ 
ciety, the laborers who have no capital 
and are dependent on the work of their 
hands from day to day for subsistence. 
The term the masses (from mass, a lump 
of unorganized, unmolded matter, 
from Greek /muoiiv, to knead—that 
which may be or should be kneaded) is 
also a comparatively recent phrase. 
It has the same meaning as proletariat^ 
but a slightly different meaning, em¬ 
phasizing not the existence of the lower 
order, as a distinct order, but as a 
great multitude outside of the distinct 
classes. Having been used somewhat 
contemptuously, it has been adopted 
as a name of honor by some of the 
leaders among ‘‘the masses,” as the 
title of one of their organs in America, 
The Masses, shows- Hoi poUoi is the 
Greek phrase ol ttoXXoL transliterated 
with Roman letters* It means, liter¬ 
ally, “the many,” and among the 
Greeks was opposed to “th^ fev^” as 
^‘the masses were opposed by Glad¬ 
stone to “the classes.” It has much 
the same connotations as the mas^s, 
but is generally used in a somewhat 
flippant and frivolous tone, whereas 
the phrase the masses is becoming a 
word to conjure with, to be uttered in 
all seriousness. 

See also Massage under Pjress* 

PROLIFIC. See Fertile. 

PROLIX- See IXiffose- 

PROLONG. See Delay. 

PROMINENT, CoNSPictrotJS. 
Prominent signifies hanging over; con^ 
spicuovs (see Distinguished) sigm- 
fies easy to be beheld: the former is, 
therefore, to the latter, in some meas¬ 
ure, as the species to the genus; what 
is prominent is, in general, on that 
v^y account consjncuous; but many 
things may be conspicuous which are 
not expressly proyhin&nl: nothing is 
prominent but what projects beyond a 
certain line: everything is conspicuous 
which may oe seen by many: the nose 
on a man^s face is a prorninent feature, 
owing to its projecting situation; and 
it is sometimes conspicuous, according 
to the position of the person: a figure 
37 * 


in a painting is said to be prominent if 
it appears to stand forward or before 
the others; but it is not properly can- 
spicuotis unless there be mmethiog in 
it which attracts the general notice 
and distinguishes it from all other 
things; on the contrary, it is con- 
spicwus, but not expre^ly prominent, 
when the colors axe vivid. 

PROMISCUOUS, Indiscriminate. 
Promiscucms, in Latin promi^cuus, 
pounded of the prefix pro and miscere, 
to mingle, signifies thoroughly mingled- 
Indiscriminate, from the Latin in, priv¬ 
ative, and discrimen, a difference, signi¬ 
fies without any difference. 

Promiscuous is applied to any num¬ 
ber of different objecfes minted to¬ 
gether; indiscriminate is applied only 
to the action in which one does not 
discriminate different objects: a multi¬ 
tude is termed promiscuo'us, as char¬ 
acterizing the thing; the use of differ¬ 
ent things for the same purpose, or of 
the same things for different purpc^s 
is termed indiscriminate, as char¬ 
acterizing the person: things become 
promiscuous by the want of design in 
any one; they are indiscriminate by the 
express intention of some one: plants 
of ah descriptions are to be found 
promiscuously situated in the beds of 
a garden: it is folly to level any charge 
indiscriminately against all the mem¬ 
bers of any community or profession. 

PROMISE, Engagement, Word. 
Promise, in Latin promissus, from pro- 
miito, compounded of pro, before, and 
the past participle of miXtere, to i^nd; 
that is, in this application, to pledge be¬ 
forehand, is specific, and consequently 
more binding than the engag&mmt (see 
Business): we promise a thing in a 
set form of words that are clearly and 
strictly imderstood; we engage in gen¬ 
eral terms that may admit of altera¬ 
tion: a promise is mostly uncondi¬ 
tional; an engagement is frequently 
conditional. In promises the faith of 
an individual is accepted upon his 
word and relied upon as if it were a 
deed: in engagements the intentions of 
an individual for the future are all 
that are either implied or understood: 
on the fulfilment of promises often de¬ 
pend the most important interests of 
individuals; an attention to engage¬ 
ments is a matter of mutual conven- 
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ience m the oidinary mmxmB of life: a 
maa makes a promim of payment, and 
upon his it may happen that 

many othera depend for the fulfilment 
of their promims: when engagements 
are made to visit or meet others, the 
failure to ol^rve such engagements 
causes great trouble. 

As a promise and engagement^ can be 
made onl^ by words^ the ward is often 
put for either, or for both, as the ca^ 
require: he who breaks his word in 
smali matters cannot be trusted when 
he gives his imrd in matters of conse¬ 
quence. 

PROMOTE- See Encourage. 

PROMPT* See Diligent; Ready. 

PROMULGATE- See Publish. 

PRONENESS. See Inclination. 

PRONOUNCE. See Utter. 

PROOF, Evidence, Testimony. 
The proof (see Argument) is that 
W'hich simply proves; the evidence is 
that which makes evident (see Clear) ; 
the testimony, from testis, a witness, is 
a species of evidence by means of wit¬ 
nesses. In the legal acceptation of the 
terms prmfs are commonly denomi¬ 
nated evmence, because nothing can 
be admitted as proof which does not 
tend to noake evident; but as what is 
proved is made more certain or in¬ 
dubitable than what is made evident^ 
rmoof is more than evidence. Proof is 
likewise taken for the act of proving 
as well as for the thing that proves, 
which distinguishes it stiD further from 
evidence. 

Evidence comprehends whatever is 
employed to make evident, be it words 
or de^s, be it writing or discourse; 
testimony is properly evidence by words 
spoken, ancl more strictly understood 
by the person giving the evidence. 

In an extended application of these 
terms they are employed with a similar 
distinction: the proof is the mark or sign 
which proves: the evidence is the mark or 
sign which makes evident: the testimony 
is that which is offered or given by 
things personified in proof of anything. 

The proof is employed for facts or 
physical objects: the evidence is ap¬ 
plied to that which is moral; testimony 
regards that which is personal. All 
that our Saviour did and said were 
evidences of his divine character, which 
might have produced faith in the minds 


of many, even if they had not had such 
numerous and miraculous proofs of his 
power. One friend makes a present 
to another in testimony of his regard: 
the proof and the testimony are some¬ 
thing external, or some outward mark 
or indication; the evidence may be in¬ 
ternal or lie in the thing itself, as 
the internal evidences of Christianity. 

See also Experience. 

PROP. See Staff. 

PROPAGANDA. See Spread. 

PROPENSITY. See Inclination. 

PROPER. See Right. 

PROPERTY. See Estate; Goods; 
Quality. 

PROPHESY. See Foretell. 

PROPHETIC. See Oracular. 

PROPITIOUS. See Auspicious; 
Favorable. 

PROPORTION. See Rate; Sym- 
metry. 

PROPORTIONATE, Commensu¬ 
rate, Adequate. Proportion, from 
the Latin proportio, compounded of pro, 
suitable to, in ratio with, and portio, a 
share, signifies having a portion, suit¬ 
able to, or in agreement with, some 
other object. Commensuraie, from the 
Latin prefix com, based on cum^ with, 
and menswratus, the past participle of 
j the post-classical mensurare, to meas- 
lure, I measure, signifies measuring in 
accord^ce with some other thing, be- 
I ing suitable in measure to something 
else. AdeqtuUe, in Latin adoeguatus, 
participle of adoeqimre, from ad, to, and 
ceguus, equal, signifies made level with 
some other body. 

Proportionate is here a term of gener¬ 
al use; the others are particular terms, 
employed in a similar sense, in regard 
to particular objects: that is propor¬ 
tionate which rises as a thing rises and 
falls as a thing fails; that is commensu¬ 
rate which is made to rise to the same 
manure or degree; that is adequate 
which is made to come up to the height 
of another thing. Proportionate is em¬ 
ployed either in the proper or im¬ 
proper sense; in recipes and pre¬ 
scriptions of every kind proportionate 
quantities must always be taken; when 
the task increases in difficulty and 
complication, a proportionate degree of 
labor and talent must be employed 
upon it. Commensurate and adequate 
are employed only in the moral sense, 
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fche foiroer to denote suitability of 
thin^ in point of measure, the latter 
to denote the equalizing of powers: a 
personas recompense shoulcf in some 
measure be commensurate with his labor* 
and d^erts: a person’s resources 
should be adequate to the work he is 
engaged in. 

PROPOSAL, Proposition. Pro¬ 
posed comes from propose^ based on 
Latin pro and poneref meaning to put 
forward, in the sense of offer: proposi^ 
tion comes from propose^ in the sense 
of setting down in a distinct form of 
words. We make a proposal to a per¬ 
son to enter into a partnership with 
him; we make a proposition to one who 
is at variance with us to settle the dif¬ 
ference by arbitration. 

PROPOSE. See Offer; Premebi- 
tatb; Purpose. 

PROPOSITION* See Proposal; 
Sentence. 

PROPRIETOR. See Possessor. 

PROROGUE, Adjourn. Prorogvo, 
from the Latin prorogare, from pro, 
publicly, and rogare, to ask, means to 
propose an extension of office, to defer. 
Adjourn, from ad, to or until, and the 
French joum^e, the day, signifies only 
to put off for a day, or some short 
period: the former is applied to na¬ 
tional assemblies only, the latter is 
applied to any meeting. 

PROSCRIBE, Banish, Condemn, 
Denounce, Exile, Expel, Ostracize, 
Reject. Proscribe, in Latin proscrihere, 
from pro, before, openly, and scribere, 
to write, is virtually to put beyond 
the protection of the law by a written 
order. Banish, expel, and exUe are 
closely allied applications signifying 
the act of driving or forcing a person 
from his country as a punishment by 
authority. Condemn is to censure, 
blame, declare to be forfeited, pro¬ 
nounce or judge guilty. Denounce is 
to threaten or accuse publicly; in 
diplomacy it is the act of abrogating 
a treaty. Ostracize meant originally 
to banish by a vote written on a pot¬ 
sherd, from Greek dtrrpaKiKiiv, to banish 
by potsherds, based on BcTpaKov, a pot¬ 
sherd, a tablet for voting, allied with 
oyster, which originally signified a shell. 
Ostracize differs from proscribe, banish, 
etc., in indicating a cutting off of the 
victim from social intercourse by a 


general, but often informal, withdraw¬ 
ing of favor on the part of whole 
group or community. Reject is to di^ 
card, cast aside, all of which is appli¬ 
cable alike to persons and things. 

In old Roman history, to prosertbe 
a person was to publish his name as 
one doomed to death and forfeiture of 
property; in ancient Athens to banisk 
a citizen was to throw a shell, inscribed 
with the name of the person, into an 
um. 

PROSECUTE. See Continue, 

PROSELYTE. See Convert, 

PROSPECT. See View. 

PROSPER. See Flourish. 

PROSPERITY. See Well-being. 

PROSPEROUS* See Fortunate. 

PROTECT. See Defend; Save. 

PR0TE:ST, Expostut^ate, Remon¬ 
strate. These words all indicate the 
statement of an objection on the part 
of some one to the acts or statements 
of another. Protest, from Latin pro, 
publicly, and testor, I bear witness, is 
a more solemn and formal act than 
expostulate and rerrumstrate. In busi¬ 
ness, for instance, a protest is a formal 
declaration by the holder of a bill of 
exchange of its non-payment or non- 
acceptance. Remonstrate, from Latin 
re, against, and monstrare, to show, is a 
mild form of protest in which the pro¬ 
testing party brings up arguments 
against a proposed course. To expost- 
idate is a friendly form of remomtred- 
ing. 

See also Ultimatum. 

PROTRACT. See Delay. 

PROUD. See High-flown. 

PROVE, Demonstrate, Evince, 
Manifest. Prove, in Latin probare, sig¬ 
nifies to make good, i. e., to make good 
by proofs, which is here the general 
term; the other terms imply different 
modes of proving: we prove in differ¬ 
ent ways and in different degrees. 
To demonstrate, from monstrare, to 
show, and the intenBive pliable de, 
signifies to prove in a specific manner, 
that is, in a clear and undeniable man¬ 
ner; we may prove facts, innocence, 
guilt, and the like; we demonstrate the 
truth or falsity of a thing. 

Prove and demonstrate may also be 
applied to that which a person may 
^ow of himself; evince (which is of 
less frequent use) and manifest are 
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Bsed only in this application. To: 
prow in this ease is to give a proof,' 
m to one’s valor; to di^m^mirate' 
is to give a clear or ocular proof, as to 
demmsirMfi an atteehmeat to a thing; 
to emmce is to show by convincing proof, 
as to mnm one’s intef^rity by the whole 
mmm of one’s dealing^; to manifest 
is to make as to^ manifest 

one’s dispkAsure or satisfaction. ^ 

In regard to things, to prorss is to 
»rve as a proof; to euince is^to ^rve 
as a piMTtieular proof; to manifesi is to 
TOfve as a public proof. ^ The beauty 
and order in the Creation prcme the 
wisdom of the Creator; a persistence 
in a particular course of conduct may 
mnce. either great ^nrtue or great folly; 
the miracles wrought in Egypt manv- 
fmi&d the Divine power. 

PROVERB. See Axiom. 

PROVIDE, Procorb, Furnish, 
Supply. Promde, in Latin 'premiere, 
i. e., to foresee, signifies, literally, to 
mie before, but, figuratively, to get in 
reading for some Future purpose. Pro¬ 
cure (see Get). Fumuh is in French 
foumir, from Old High German frumr 
jan, to provide. Supply, in French sup¬ 
plier, from Latin swi, up, and plere, 
to fill, signifies to fill up a deficiency 
or make up what is wanting. 

Promde and proewre are both actions 
that have a special reference to the 
future; furnish and supply^ are em¬ 
ployed for that which is of immediate 
concern: one provides a dinner in the 
expectation that some persons are 
coming to partake of it; one procures 
help in the expectation that it may 
be wanted; we furnish a room as we 
find it necessary for the present pur¬ 
pose; one supplies a family with any 
article of domestic use. Calculation 
is necessary in promding; one does 
not wish to provide too much or too 
little: labor and management 
requisite in procuring; when a thing 
is not always at hand, or not e^ly 
obtained, one must exercise one’s time, 
strength, or ingenuity ^ procure it: 
judgment is requisite in furnishing; 
what onBftm%ishes ought to be select^ 
with reference to the circumstances of 
the individual who furnishes; and 
attention are required in supplying; we 
must be careful to know what a per¬ 
son really wants in order to supply 


him to his satisfaction. One promdes 
against all contingencies; one procures 
all necessaries; one furnishes all com¬ 
forts; one mipplies ali deficiencies. 

. Provide and procure are the acts of 
persons only; furnish and supply are 
the acts of'unconscious agents: one’s 
garden and orchard may be said to 
furnish one with delicacies;^ the earth 
supplies us with food. So in the im¬ 
proper application: the daily occur¬ 
rences of a great city furnish materi¬ 
als for a newspaper; a newspaper, to 
many people, supplies almost every 
other want. 

Providence, Prudence. — Providence 
and prudence are both derived from the 
verb to provide; but the former ex¬ 
presses the particular act of providing, 
the latter the habit of providing. The 
femer is applied both to animals and 
men; the latter is employed only as 
a characteristic of men. We may ad¬ 
mire the providence of the ant in laying 
up a store for the winter; the prudence 
of a parent is displayed in his concern 
for the future settlement of his child. 
It is protkdent in a person to adop t 
measures of escape for himself in 
certain situations of peculiar danger; 
it is prudent to be always prepared for 
all contingencies. 

Prudent, Prudential.—Prudent (see 
Judgment) characterises the person or 
the thing; prudential characterize only 
the thing. Pn^dc7^i signifies having 
donee; prudential, that which accords 
with rules of prudence or as respects 
prudence. The prudent is opposed to 
the imprudent and inconsiderate;* the 
prudential is opposed to the volunta^: 
the course is prudent which accords with 
the principle of prudence; the reason 
or motive is prudential as flowing out of 
circumstance of prudence or necesdty. 
Every one is called upon at certain times 
to adopt prudent measures; those who 
are obliged to consult their means in 
the management of their expense must 
act upon prudential motive. 

See also Wisdom, 

PROVIDENT. See Carefctl. 

PROVISION. See Fare. 

PROVISIONAL, Conditional, 
Contingent, Hytothetic>^. The 
adjective provisional is derived from 
the Latin prormo, foresight, and im¬ 
plies the act of providing beforehand, 
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T^revious preparation, temporary ar¬ 
rangement.^ Condiliofial signifies within 
certain limits, prescribed. Coniingml^ 
as an adjective, signifies accidental, also 
partial, as a lawyer^s contingent fee; as 
a substantive, a possibility, a quota^ of 
troops. Hyp^hd^ical implies that which 
is a supposition or conjecture, some¬ 
thing a^umed in an argument. 

See also Empirical. 

PROVOKE. See Aggravate; 
Awakbk: Excite. 

PRY, ^RunKizE^ DEnvE Into. Pry 
is in ^ probabihty changed from 
propsy in the sense of try. Scrutinize 
comes from the Latin sariita, broken 
piec^, and signifies to search carefully 
as if among rubbish or broken pieces. 

Pry is taken in the bad sense of look¬ 
ing more narrowly into things than one 
ought: scrutinize and delve into are em¬ 
ployed in the good sense of searching 
things to the bottom. A person who 
pries looks into that which does not 
belong to him, and too narrowly also 
into that which may belong to him; 
it is the consequence of a too eager 
curiosity or a busy, meddling temper: 
a person who scrvtinizes looks into that 
which is intentionally concealed from 
him; it is an act of duty flowing out 
of his office: a person who delms pene¬ 
trates into that which lies hidden very 
deep; he is impelled to this action by 
the thirst of knowledge and a laudable 
curiosity. 

A love of piling into the private af¬ 
fairs of famihes makes a person a 
troublesome neighbor; it is the busi¬ 
ng of the magistrate to scrvMnize all 
matters which affect the good order of 
society: there are some minds so im¬ 
bued with a love of science that they 
delight to (ielve into the secrets of 
nature. 

PUBLIC, CoMMUNTTY, PEOPLE, So- 
ciETy, World, In these applications 
the term public is usually preceded 
by the article the, and implies person¬ 
ality, The community is a body of 
citizens embraced in a region of any 
size. People are persons generally, in¬ 
habitants, race, landred, family. So- 
ci^y is a collection or union of people 
having a common interest, often ap¬ 
plied to the more cultivated portion 
of a community in its social relations. 
The world includes all people on 


earth, in the universe; sometime a^ 
plied to a personal environment, as me 
iDorld about its, or to special bocii^ of 
people, as the wmrld of Jinance. 

PUBLISH, Promulgate, Divulge, 
Reveal, Disclose. Publish (see Ad¬ 
vertise). Promulgate, from Latin pro- 
midgare, to make known, is a word of 
unknown origin. Diimlge, in Latin di- 
tndgare, from di, for dis, apart, and m4- 
gare, bascjd on vt&lgns, people, signifies 
to make known among the people. Ee- 
vecd, in Latin remlare, from veil, veil, 
signifies to take off the veil or cover. 
Disclose dignifies to make the reverse 
of closed. 

To publish is the most general of 
these terms, conveying in its extended 
^nse the idea of making kno^; but 
it is in many respects indefinite: we 
may publish to many or few; but to 
promulgate is always to make kno^ 
to many. We may publish that which 
is a domestic or a national concern; 
we promulgate properly only that which 
is of general interest: the affairs of 
a famny or of a nation are published 
in the newspapers; doctrines, prin¬ 
ciples, precepts, and the like are 
utgatm. 

We may publish things to be known, 
or things not to be known; we dimdge 
things mostly not to be known: we 
may publish our own shame or the 
shame of another, and we may publish 
that which is advantageous to an¬ 
other; but we commonly divulge the 
secrets or the crimes of another. 

To publish is said of that which was 
never before known or never before 
existed; to reveal and disdose are said of 
that which has been only concealed 
or lain hidden: we publish the events 
of the day; we revecd the secret or the 
mystery of a transaction; we disclose 
from beginning to md a whole affair 
which has never been properly known 
or accounted for. 

See also Announce; Declare. 

PUERILE. See Youthful. 

PULL. See Draw. 

PUNCTUAL. See Exact. 

PURCHASE. See Bur. 

PURE. See Clean; Virtuous. 

PURIFY. See Sanctify. 

PURPORT. See Tenor. 

PURPOSE, Propose. We purpose 
(see Design) that which is near at 
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hand or immediately ta Im set about; j A bcKly may likewise, m a similar 
we that wbieh ia more distant; I manner, tlirmi itstdf, but it always 

the former require the setting bc^fore pusht'^ or shoves some other body, 
one’s mind, the latter rc^iuirt^ dehb- Ram (a word which may^he allied to 
eration and plan. We purpose many ram, a male sheep, signifying to butt 
things which we never think worth or strike as the sheep strikes^ with his 
while doin^; but we ought not to pro- horns) means also to ihrusl into, but 
pme an^^hing to ourselves which is not it iniplies a more sham and energetic 
of too much importance to be lightly action than thrust. Push and sham 
adopted or rejcjeted. We purpose to go do not imply injury to the object; ram 
to town on a certain day; we pro ose does. The word is applied as a sub- 
to ^>0114 our time in a particular study, stantive to a solid beak or point pro- 
PUTRSXXE- Hee Uontintje; Follow, jecting from the bows of a war-vessel 
FO^H, Shovi!, Thrust, Ram. All and enabling it to ram or batter its 
words denote the giving an im- opponent, 
pulse to & bmiy with more or less PUT, Placis, Lay, Set. Pzd cornea 
forcNa, but differ as to the situation in from Anglo-Saxon potian, to thrust, 
which the impulse is given. Push (ul- IVIiddle English putten. Place (see that 
timately from Latin jmUare, to beat, a word). Lay is in Anglo-Saxon licgan, 
frequentative of jmllcrey to drive), and to cause to lie, Middle English leggen, 
shom^ Anglo-Saxon scufan, require the Put is the most general of all these 
bodies which give and receive the terms; placey lay, and set are but modes 
impulse to be in contact: one person of one things generally, but 

cannot push or ah me another without the way of putting is not defined; one 
coming in direct personal contact with may put a thing into one’s room, one’s 
him; as when a perj^n touches another desk:, one’s pocket, and the like; but to 
in passing, it may be a push more or place is to piit in a specific manner and 
less violent: to shove is a continued for a specific purpose; one pZaces a book 
action, which causes the body to move on a shelf as a fixed place for it, and in 
forward; as to shorn a load along the a position most suitable to it. To lay 
ground. A body may be both pushed and set are still more specific than 
and skomd along, but in the former case place, the former being applied only 
this is effected by repeated pushes, and to such things as can be made to 
in the latter case by a continuation of lie; and set only to such as can be 
the same act. To thrust, like push, is a m^e to stand: a book may be said 
single act; but thrxcsting is commonly to be laid on the table when placed 
performed by some instinment, as in a downward position, and set on a 
a pole, a stick, a hand, or some part shelf when placed on one end: we lay 
of a body. It is a Scandinavian word ourselves down on the ground; we 
allied to threat and to Latin irudere, set a trunk upon the groimd. 
foiind in intrude, PUTREFY. See Rot. 
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QUAIL, Cower, CRmoE, Knucexe. 
Quail is from a Teutonic hose, ktml; 

Modem German qiuil, an^sh or 
distre^. Cower, represented in Mid¬ 
dle English by couren, is Scandinavian; 
it meant onginal]^ to lie quiet, to 
sit hunched up. Cringe, Anglo-Saxon 
cringan, meant to fall before the foe in 
battle. Knuckle, in Middle English Amo- 
kU, a diminutive form allied to Middle 
Dutch knoke, a bone or knuckle, meant 
to place one s knuckles on the ground 
in shooting or casting marbles; it de¬ 
veloped the meaning of to acknowledge 
one^s self beaten in a game, to yield. 
All these words indicate a movement 
of fear or submission before an attack. 
Quail is the strongest word. It implies 
an absolute sinking of heart, a loss of 
courage before an attack or a mis¬ 
fortune. Cringe has a similar mean¬ 
ing, but is a milder word; it refers to a 
temporary physical shrinking before a 
blow. Cower means to huddle together 
and shudder with fear. There is more of 
ph37Bical fear in cower; more of mental 
and moral abasement accompanying 
fear in cringe. Knuckle means to yield to 
another under pressure; it does not nec¬ 
essarily imply physical fear, however. 

QUAKE. See* Shake. 

QUALIFICATION, Accomplish¬ 
ment* The qualification (see Com¬ 
petent) serves the purpose of utility; 
the accomplishment serves to adorn: by 
the first we are enabled to make our¬ 
selves useful; by the second we are 
enabled to make ourselves agreeable. 
The qualificaiions of a man who has an 
office to perform must be considered: of 
a man who has only pleasure to pursue, 
the accomplishments are to be considered. 
A readiness with one's pen and a facility 
at accounts are necessary qualijications 
either for a school or a counting-house; 
drawing is one of the most agreeable and 
suitable accomplishments that can be 
given to a young person. 

Qualify, Temper, Humor,—Qualify 
(see Competent). Temper, from Lat¬ 
in temperare, is to regiilate the tem¬ 
perament. Humor, from Latin humor, 
is to suit the humor. See TLvuon* 


Things are qualified according to cir¬ 
cumstances: what is too harsh must 
be qualified by something that is soft 
and lenitive; things are tempered^ by 
nature or by Providence, so that things 
perfectly discordant should not be com¬ 
bined; things are humored by con¬ 
trivance: what is subject to many 
changes requires to be humored; a 
polite person will qualify a refusal by 
some expression of kindness; Provi¬ 
dence has tempered the seasons so as 
to mix something that is pleasant in 
them all. Nature itself is sometimec 
to be humored when art is employed: 
but the tempers of man require still 
more to be humored. 

See also Fit. 

QUALITY, Property, ATTRiBum 
Quality, in Latin gucditas, from qualie, 
how constituted, signifies such as a 
thing really is. Property, from prch 
prius, proper or one's own, signifies be¬ 
longing to a thing as an essential in¬ 
gredient. AUribvte, in Latin cUtrtbiUus, 
participle of attnhuere, to bestow upon, 
signifies the things bestowed upon or 
assigned to another. 

The quality is that which is inherent 
in the thing and coexistent; the prop^ 
erty is that which belongs to it for the 
time being; the attrlbule is the quality 
which is assigned to any object. We 
cannot alter the quality of a thing with¬ 
out altering the whole thing; but we 
may give or take away properties from 
bodies at pleasure, without entirely 
destroying their identity; and we may 
ascribe attributes at discretion. 

See also Fashion. 

QUANDARY, Dilemma. These 
words both indicate a state of embar¬ 
rassment in which the victim does not 
^‘know which way to turn.” Quandary 
is a word of uncertain origin, possibly 
derived from scholastic Latin. Dilem^ 
ma, Latin dilemma, Greek SiXTjpfia, is 
a double proposition or argument in 
which one is caught between two dif¬ 
ficulties. It differs from quandary in 
distinctly suggesting two difficulties 
and the impossibility of deciding be¬ 
tween tbem» Quandary simply sug- 
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gi!»ts a geneml state of confusion and 
doubt, Quundmry is geoersHy used in 
the phrase “in a quatMiaryJ^ 

QUANTITY. Deal. 

QUARREU, Bftoin, Feud. Quarrel, 
from Latin qt^eia, a ccimpiaint (see 
DfiTOKEKCE)^ is the general and or- 
diimry term; brM is in Old French 
h^&uuhr, to jumble or eonfusc' allied 
to Italian br&§lm, whence the English 
w^^im m derive!. Feud, Old French 
fwiej IS allied to AngloSaxon/orM, 
mmity, and fdh, hostile, modem Eng¬ 
lish fm^ The idea of a v^^iance be¬ 
tween two or more parties is common 
to Iheas terms; but the first signifies 
th© complaints and chsmges which are 
reciprocally' ma<le; broil the confusion 
and entanglement which arise from a 
attention and collision of interests; 
feud the hostilities which arise out of 
the variance. There are q^rrels where 
there are no broils, and there are both 
where there are no feuds; but there 
are no broils sxid feuds without quar-> 
reh. The quarrel m not always openly 
conduct^ between the parties; it may 
^metimes be secret ^ and sometimes 
manifest itself only in a coolness of 
behavior: the broil is a noisy kind of 
quarrel, it always breaks out in loud 
and most r^roacMul language: feud 
is a deadly kind of quarrdl which is 
height^ed by mutual aggravations and 
insults. Quarrels are very lamentable 
when they take place b^ween mem¬ 
bers of the same family; broils are 
very frequent among profligate and 
restless people who live together: fei^ds 
were very general in former times be¬ 
tween different families of the nobility. 

Quarrel, Affray, Fray.—guarrd is 
indefinite, both as to the cause and the 
manner in which it is conducted; an 
affray or fray, from frico, to rub, sig¬ 
nifies the conflict of the passions and 
is a particular kind of queard: a guarrd \ 
may arise between two persons from 
a private difference; an affray always 
takes place between many upon some 
public occasion: a guarrd may be car¬ 
ried on merely by words; an affray is 
commonly conducted by acts of vio¬ 
lence: many angry words pass in a 
guarrd between too hasty people; 
many are wounded, if not kill^, in 
affrays when opposite parties meet. 

See also Bickeu. 


QUARRELSOBdE. See Quehuloiis. 

QUARTER. See DisTEier. 

QUARTERS, Abode, Cantonment, 
Post, Station. In these applications 
the term assumes the plural form and 
applies to both domestic and military 
concerns. Alxxie and diDelling^ imply 
any kind of habitation, lodging, or 
temporary residence. Cantonment, 
post, and station are specifically mili- 
tar>^ terms, implying, respectively, a 
part of a town allotted to a body of 
troops for temporary or permanent 
occupation; a permanent military 
^aolishment, as an important for¬ 
tress, and a re^on a^gned for the 
permanent location of a naval squad- 
Ton, m the Atlantic station. The 
term keadgiuirters designates the sta¬ 
tion or building where a commander- 
in-chief and his staff are located. 

QUELL, Quash. Quell is derived 
from Anglo-Saxon cueUan, to kill. It 
means to overcome completely, to re¬ 
duce to quietness and peace. Quash 
comes from Latin qwpsare, to shatter. 
In some connections it means to annul 
completely; in this sense it is used in 
legal proemure. It is also used to 
refer to the complete suppression of an 
idea or a proposal. The police quell a 
riot; the opposition on a board of 
directors may quash a plan that does 
not seem feasible. QdeU implies an 
active disturbance; quash only an in¬ 
cipient disturbance. 

QXJFRULOUS, Petulant. Both of 
these words apply to a fretful and dis¬ 
satisfied temper, but they differ some¬ 
what in their indication of the way in 
which the dissatisfaction shows itself. 
Quertdom comes from quendus, full of 
complaints, and like quarrel (see above) 
derived ultimately from Latm queri, to 
complain. It means weakly and fu- 
tilely complaining. A querv^us per¬ 
son does not rise to the height of a 
really energetic prot^t-. He merely 
oontmues to object in an ineffectum 
and self-pitying tone. Petulant comes 
from Latin petulare, a diminutive of 
pdere, to attack in a small way. It re¬ 
fers to small outbursts in which there 
are more of wilfulne^ and “temper’* 
than of the f^ble misery implied in 
querulmis. A cheerful peimn may be 
'^ulant; he cannot be querulous, 
Petidance is charaetmstic of healthy 
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but undisciplined youth; guendotLsness 
of feeble age. 

See also DiFFEiffiNCE; Quarrel. 

QUESTION, Query. Question (see 
Ask). Query is but a variation of 
qiujere (seek!), from the verb queerere, 
the Latin imperative to ^ek or inquire. 

Questions and qt^eries are both put 
for the sake of obtaining an answer; 
but the former may be for a rea^n- 
able or unr^sonable cause; a query is 
mostly a rational question: idlers may 
put questions from mere curiosity; 
leamOT men put queries for the sake 
of information. 

QUICK. See Suodek. 

QUICKNESS, Swiftness, Fueet- 
NEss, Celerity, Eapidity, Veixxuty. 
These terms are all applied- to the 
motion of bodies, of which quickness, 
from quick, denotes the general and 
simple idea which characterizes all 
the rest. Quickness is nearly akin to 
life (from Anglo-Saxon cwic, alive, 
lively—the older meaning of which is 
found in the phrase the quick and the 
dead*^ in the Apostles* Creed) and is 
directly opposed to slowness. Svnft-^ 
ness comes from Anglo-Saxon swifan, to 
move quickly; and fleetness is aUied to 
Anglo-Saxon fleotan, to float. iStoift- 
ness and Jieetness express higher degrees 
of quickness. Celerity, from Latin celer, 
Greek iceXi^c, a racer; velocity, ultimate¬ 
ly from volo, to fly; and rapidity, from 
rapere, to seize or hurry along, differ 
more in application than in degree. 
Quick and swift are applicable to any 
objects; men are quick in moving, suflft 
in running: dogs hear quickly, and run 
swiftly; a mill goes quickly or swiftly 
round, according to the force of the 
wind: fleetness is the jjeculiar character¬ 
istic of winds or horses; a horse is fleet 
in the race, and is sometimes described 
to be as fleet as the winds: that which 
we wish to characterize as particularly 
quick in our ordinary operations we 
say is done with celerity; in this man¬ 
ner our thoughts pass with celerity from 
one object to another; those things 
are said to move with rapidity which 
seem to hurry everything away with 
them; a river or stream moves with 
rapidity; time goes on with rapid 
flight: v^ocUy signifies the swiftness 
of flight, which is a motion that ex¬ 
ceeds aU others in swiftness: hence. 


we speak of the velocity of a ball shot 
from a cannon, or of a celestial bcxly 
moving in its orbit: sometimes these 
words, rapidity and velocity, sure ap¬ 
plied in the improper sense by w'ay of 
emphasis to the very swift movements 
of other bodies: in this manner the 
wheel of a carriage is said to move 
rapidly; and the flight of an animal, 
or the progress of a vessel before the 
wind, is compared to the flight of a 
bird in point of velocity, 

QUIET. See Appease; Ease; Peace. 
QUIT. See Leave; Strike. 
QUITE, Completely, Entirely, 
Perfectly, Totally, Wholly, These 
terms are so similar and so inter¬ 
changeable in all respejcts that there is 
no necessity for a discrimination 
tween them. The original significance 
and derivation can be found under the 
corresponding adjective forms. Quite, 
of the same origin (Middle English 

S as quit, and connoting a similar 
ty)^ is, strictly speaking, synony¬ 
mous with the words here given rather 
than with rather or very, with which it 
is often interchanged, as-when we say 
meUe good, meaning not entirely good, 
but rather good. 

QUIVER. See Shake. 

QUIXOTIC, Fantastic, Visionary. 
Properly peaking, Qydxotic has no 
synonymes because it signifies acts akin 
in nature to those of Don Quixote, the 
hero of Cervantes’s romance of that 
name, champion of all persons in dis¬ 
tress and observer of ^ the nrngna- 
nimities of knighthood. Don Quixote 
being a character absolutely xmique in 
literature, there is no adjective that 
emresponds to Quixotic; but fantastic 
(from Greek tpatrracria, vision, unreal 
appearance), signifying that which re¬ 
sembles the strange world of dreams, 
and visionary (Latm visio), which has 
the same original meaning, but sug¬ 
gests not the oddness and wayward¬ 
ness of the dream world, but its un¬ 
reality and its wistful appeal—^these 
two words partly con^espond to the 
quality of action and thought indi¬ 
cated in Quixotic, while suggesting none 
of the humor and pathos, the contrast 
between the noble intention and the 
awkward and ridiculous action, also 
implied in that word. 

QUOTE. See Cite, 
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RA.CE, Gbneration, Breed* Race 
(see Family)* Generaiion, in Latin 
from generan^ signifies the 
thing b^otten. Breed signifies that 
whim is bre\i (me Breed}, These 
tarms are all employed in regJixd^to 
a number of animate objects which 
have the same origin; the first two 
are »id only of human beings, the 
latter only of animals: the term race is 
employed in regard to the dead as well 
as the living; generation is employed 
mostly in regard to the living: hence 
we spK^k of the race of the HeracUdm, 
the roci? of the Bourbons, the raee of 
the Stuarts, and the like; but the pres¬ 
ent generaiion, the whole generation, 
a worthier generation, and the like 
(yet we also speak of past gmeratians): 
weed is said of those animals which 
are brought forth and brought up in 
the same manner. Hence, we denomi¬ 
nate some domestic animals as of a 
good hrmd, where particular heed is 
given to the animals from which they 
come, and special care is taken of those 
which are brought forth. 

See also Course; Famtly- 

RACK. See Break. 

RADIANCE, Brilliancy. Both 
th^e terms express the circumstance 
of a great light in a body; but radiance, 
from radiv^, a ray, denotes the emi^ 
mon of rays, and is, therefore, peculiarly 
applicable to bodies naturally lumi¬ 
nous, like the heavenly bodies; and 
briUiancy (see Bright) denotes the 
whole bMy of H^t emitted, and may, 
ther^ore, be applied equally to natural 
and artificial light. The radian^ of 
the sim, moon, and stars constitutes 
a part of their beauty; the briLliancy 
of a diamond is frequently compared 
with that of a star. 

BriMiancy is applied to objects which 
shine or glitter like a diamond. It is 
also applied figuratively to moral ob¬ 
jects. 

RADIATE. See SmiOT. 

RADIOGRAPH, Picture, Repre¬ 
sentation. A radiograph, from the 
Latin radio* a rav* and the Greek 


to write, is a pidure or repreeentaium 
of an ooject in shadowy form by the 
action of Rontgen or X-rays on cer¬ 
tain sensitive smts. It is a modem aid 
of great value in surgical science. 

RAGE. See Anger; Madness. 

RAI;^. See Heighten; Lift. 

RALLY. See Deride. 

RAM. See Push. 

RAMBLE. See Excursion; Wan¬ 
der. 

RANCOR. See Hatred; Malice. 

RANGE. See Wander. 

RANK. See Class; Fulsome. 

RANSACK. See Rummage. 

RANSOM. See Redeem. 

RAP. See Knock. 

RAPACIOUS, Ravenous, Vora¬ 
cious. Rapacious, in Latin rapax, from 
rapere, to seize, signifies seizing or 
grasping anything with an eager desire 
to possess. Ravenom, from the Latin 
rapina, from rajpere, to seize, signifies 
the same as rapaciotts, Voraciow, from 
varax, based on vorare, to devour, signi¬ 
fies an eagerness to devour. 

The ide& of greediness, which forma 
the leading feature in the signification 
of all these terms, is varied in the sub¬ 
ject and the object: rapadovs is the 
quality peculiar to beasts of prey or 
what is like beasts of prey: ravenous 
and voraciow are common to ail ani¬ 
mals when impelled by hunger. The 
beasts of the forest are rapacious at all 
times; all animals are more or less 
rcwenous or voracious, as circumstances 
may^ make them: the term rapacious 
applies to the seizing of anything that 
is eagerly wanted; ravenous applies to 
the seizing of anything which one takes 
for one^s food: a lion is rapacious when 
it seizes on its prey: it is rwoenous 
in the act of consuming it. The word 
rcwenous implies the haste with which 
one eats; the word voracious the quan¬ 
tity which one consumes: a rcwenous 
person is loath to wait for the dremng 
or cooking of his foodj he consumes it 
without any preparation: a voracious 
person not only eats in haste, but he 
consumes great quantities and con-^ 
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tinu^ to do m> for a long time- Ab¬ 
stinence from food for an unusual 
length of time will make any healthy 
creature ravenous; habitual intemper¬ 
ance in eating or an abnormal appetite 
wili produce voracity/. 

In an extended sense, rapaciii/ is ap¬ 
plied as a characteristic of persons to 
denote their eagerness to seize any¬ 
thing which falls in their way. 

Ramnom denotes an exc^a of rapac¬ 
ity^ and voracious is applied figuratively 
to moral objects. 

See also Greedy. 

RAPIDITY. See Quickness. 

RAPINE, Plunder, Pillage. The 
idea of property taken from another 
contrary to his consent is included in 
all these terms: but the term rapine, 
from Latin rapina (see above), implies 
most violence; plunder (from a Ger¬ 
manic word signifying trash, baggage, 
plunder), meaning to strip a house even 
of its least valuable contents, includes 
removal or carrying away; pillage, 
derived from Latin pUare, to pull out 
hah, to strip entirely, means wholesale 
booty which is searched for and taken 
away. A soldier who makes a sudden 
incursion into an enemy^s country and 
carries away whatever comes witmn his 
reach is guilty of rapine: he goes into a 
house full of property, and carries away 
much plunder; he enters with the rest 
of the army into a town, and, stripping 
it of everything that was to be found, 
goes away loaded with pillage; mischief 
and bloodshed attend rapine: loss at¬ 
tends plunder; distress and ruin follow 
wherever there has been piUage. 

RAPTURE. See Ecstasy. 

RARE, Scarce, Singular. Rare, 
in Latin rarus. Scarce comes from Low 
Latin scarpsus, a shortened form of ex- 
carpsm, for classical excerptus, to select, 
meaning picked out. Singtdar (see 
Particular). 

Rare and scarce both imply num¬ 
ber or quantity, which admit of e:p)an- 
sion or diminution: rare is a thinned 
numbOT; scarce is a quantity cut short. 
Rare is applied to matters of con¬ 
venience or luxury; scarce to matters 
of utility or necessity: that which 
is rare becomes valuable and fetches 
a Ifigh price; that which is scarce be¬ 
comes precious, and the loss of it is 
seriously felt. The best of everything 


is in its nature rare; there will never be 
a superfluity of such things; th^e are, 
however, some things, as particularly 
curious plants or particular animals, 
which, owing to circumstances, are 
always rare: that which is mo^ in 
use will, in certain cases, be scarce; 
when the supply of an article fails, and 
the demand for it continues, it natu¬ 
rally becomes scarce. An aloe in blos¬ 
som is a rarity, for nature has pre¬ 
scribed such limits to its growth as 
to give but very few of such flowers: 
the paintings of Raphael and the dis¬ 
tinguished painters of former days are 
daily becoming more scarce, because 
time will diminish their quantity, al¬ 
though not their value. 

What is rare will often be singular 
and what is singtdar will often, on that 
account, be rare: but these tarots are 
not necessarily applied to the same 
object: fewness is the idea common to 
both; but rare is said of that of which 
there mi^t be more; while singular 
is applied to that which is single or 
nearly single in its kind. The rare 
is that which is always sought for; the 
singtdar is not always that which one 
esteems: a thing is rare which is 
diflScult to obtain; a thing is singtdar 
for its peculiar qualities, good or bad. 
Indian plants are many of them rare 
in England, because the climate will 
not agree with them: the sensitive 
plant is singular, as its quality of 
yielding to the touch distinguishes it 
from all others. 

See also Unique. 

RASH. See Foolhardy; Sudden. 

RASHNESS, Temerity, Hastiness, 
Precipitancy. Rashness denotes the 
quality of being rash. Cf. Anglo-Saxon 
rcescan, to flash, to move quickly and 
abruptly; Modern German ra^c^, quick. 
Temerity comes from Latin temere, from 
a root meaning gloom, darkness; and 
signifies the tendenc^r to act *4n the 
dark’^; without sufficient information 
or foresight. Hastiness (see Angry 
and Cursory). Precipitancy, from the 
Latin prcecipiti, a crude form of pros- 
ceps, headlong, based on pros, before, 
and caput, head, means, literally, the 
quahty of being headlong, and signifies 
the quality or disposition of taking 
things before they ought to be taken. 

Rashness and temerity have a close 
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with mmh other in but 1 or c^tablifilmient of something. We 

they ha¥e a slight differenee w’-hleh is i aptwme something that has ^en con- 
mtitled to notice: rmhmm is a gen-! sitfered without previous action or ai- 
and Indelinite term, in the sig- i ready done' for us by another; we fend 
pificatlon of which an unreaami^d and | ourselves to a specific action, as in a 
impulsiTe swiftncM of action ia the contract; we confirm an agreement 
lotting idea: this may arise either reached in consultation; we corrobtyraie 
from a vehemmee of chiiracter or a something that has been said or done 
tOTiporary ardor of the mind: in the before; we seUie a proposal, controver- 
steiifiimtion of iewieritu, the leading sy, business affair; and we subsiaTUiaie 
wfimt of consideration,^ spring- or prove a prior a^ertion, declaration, 
ing mostly from an overweening con- All of the^ actions^ are or may be con^ 
fiefoeoe or a presumptuous character, firmed in writing signed by the partis 
is therefore applied to cor- in interest, 
pormi actions, as the jumping into a A raiifkxUim m the act or evidence 
river without being able to swim, or of ratif^ng. As an act it is that by 
the leaping over a hedge without which a competent authority confirms 
ing an expert horwrnan; temerity is or accepts something done by another. 
Sillied to our moral actions, particu- In the case of a per^n who has reached 
larly such as require deliberation and Ms or her majority, it is an approval 
a calculation of consequencm. Hasti- of «>mething done diming the period 
and are but mod^ or of minority wMch gives validity to 

characta:^ic« of rmkness, and conse- what was aone. 
quently employed only in particular RATIONAL. See Reasonable. 

as hmtinem in r^ard to our RAVAGE, Desolation, Devasta- 

movements, and prectpUancy in regard tton. Ravage takes its root from the 
to our measures. Latin rajm^e, signif 3 dng a seizing or tear- 

RATE, Feopohtton, Ratio. Rate ing away. DesotcUion^iTomsolm.oloiie, 
(&&e Estimate) and ratioj wMch has simifies made solitary or reduced to 
the SMBe origin and original meaning solitude. Demstation^ in Latin dems^ 
as rate^ are in sense species of pro^- tatio, from demstarsy to lay waste, 
Uan (see Feofoetton): that is, they based on vasLuSj waste, signifies reduo- 
are supposed or estimated proporUons, ing to a waste or desert, 
in distinction from pmporbiom that Ravage expresses less than either 
lie in the nature of things. The first desolcdion or demsiation: a breaking, 
term, rede, is employed in ordinary tearing, or destroying is implied in the 
affairs; a person receives a certain sum word ramge; but desolcdion signifies 
weekly at the rate of a certain sum the entire unpeopling of a land, and 
yearly: ratio is applied only to num- devastation the entire clearing away of 
bers and calculations; as two is to every vestige of cultivation. Torrents, 
four, so is four to eight, and eight to flames, and tempests ravage; war, 
Mxtem; the ratio in this case being plague, and famine desolate; armies 
double: prop^tion is employed in of barbarians, who overrun a country, 
matters of science, and in afl. cases carry demstcUion with them wherever 
where the two more ^ecific terms are they go. 

not admismbie; the beauty of an Ravage is employed likewise in the 

edifice depends upon <A)servmg the moral application; desolcdion and dev- 
doctrine of proportions; in the mspoe- astedion only in the proper applica- 
ing of soldiers a certain r^ard must tion to countries. Disease makes its 
be had to proportion in the height and ravages on beauty; death makes its 
size of the men. ravages among men. in a more terrible 

See also Tax; Valxte. | degree at one time than at another. 

RATIFY, i^PBOVE, Bnsn>, Con^ ; See also Ovbrspeead; Sage:. 

HEM, CoREOBOKATE, SETTLE, SoB- RAVENOL^. See Rapacious. 

STANTiATB. RoMfy, from French redi- ^ RAY, Beam. (see Gleam) is 

fier, from Latin redus, fixed, and ^carc, indefinite in its meaning; it may *be 
a crude form of facere, to make, in its said either of a lai^e or gmall quantity 
broadest s^ise implies the settlem^t of light: feam, from Anglo-Saxon 
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is something pcwtive; it can be said 
only of that which is considerable. 
We may speak of rays either of the sim 
ca* the stars or any other Inminous 
body; but we speak of the beams of the 
sun or the moon. The rays of the sun 
break through the clouds; its beams 
are scorching at noonday. A room 
scarcely ^ so shut up that a 
single ray of light shall not penetrate 
tkrough the crevices; the sea, in a calm 
moormght night, presents a beautiful 
spectacle, with the moon’s beams play¬ 
ing on its wav^. 

RAZE. See Demolish. 

REACH, See Extend. 

READY, Aft, Prompt. Ready {see 
Easy) is in general applied to that 
which has been intentionally prepared 
for a given purpose; 'prompt (see Ex- 
PEDinoHs) is applied to that which is 
at hand so as to answer the immediate 
purpose; apt, from aptus^ fit, is applied 
to that which is fit or from its nature 
has a tendency to produce effects. 

When applied as personal character¬ 
istics, ready connotes the will or xmder- 
stmding, which is prepared for any¬ 
thing; as ready to serve a person, a 
ready wit; prompt denotes the vigor or 
55eal which impels to action without 
delay, or at the moment when wanted; 
and ap>, a fitness to do anything from 
the habit or temper of the mind. 

See also Preparedness. 

READ. See AcniAit; Intrinsic; 
Tangible. 

REALfIZE. See Phlul. 

READM. See State. 

REASON. See Acx30Hnt; Argu¬ 
ment; Cause; Consideration. 

REASONABLE, Rational. Bear 
sondble, or according to reason, and 
rationed, having reason, axe both der 
rived from the same Latia word ratio, 
reason, which, from ratus, itself from 
rear, to think, signifies the thinking fao 
ulty. They differ principally according 
to the different meanings of the word 
reason. Reasonable is sometimes ap¬ 
plied to persons in the general sense 
of having the faculty of reason. But 
more frequently the word roMonaZ is 
used in this abstract sense of reason. 

In application to things reasonable 
and rational both signify according to 
reason; but the former is used in refer¬ 
ence to the business of life, as a reasonr 


cMe proposal, wish, etc.; redioned to 
abstract matters, as redionai motive 
grounds, questions, etc. 

See also Fair. 

REBATE. See Abate. 

REBELLION. See Contxjmacy ; 
Insurrection. 

REBOUND, Reverberate, Recoil. 
To rebound is to bound or spring back: 
a ball rebounds. To reverl^aie (from 
Latin verber, a scourge) is to beat back: 
a sound rmmberates when it echoes. To 
recoil is to coil (from Latin culm, hinder 
part) or whirl back: a suake recoils. 
The two former are used in an im- 
ropor application, although rarely; 
ut we may say of recoil that a man’s 
schemes will recoil on his own head, 

REBUFF. See Refuse. 

REBUKE. See Check. 

RECALL. See Abjure. 

RECANT. See Abjure. 

RECAPITULATE- See Repeat. 

RECEDE, Retreat, Retire, With¬ 
draw, Secede. To recede is to go 
back; to retreat is to draw back; the 
former is a simple action, suited to one’s 
convenience: the latter is a particular 
action, dictated by necessity: we recede 
by a direct backward movement; we 
retreat by an indirect backward move¬ 
ment; we recede a few steps in order to 
observe an object more distinctly; we 
retreat from the position we have taken 
in order to escape danger; whoever can 
advance can recede; but in general only 
IhoBdretreal whose advance is not free: 
receding is the act of every one; re- 
trealing is peculiarly the act of soldiers 
or those who make hostile movements. 

To retire and withdraw signify fundar- 
mentally the same as retreat, that is, to 
draw back or off; but they agree in 
application mostly with recede, to de¬ 
note l^urely and voluntary acts: to 
recede is to go back from a given spot; 
but to retire and withdraw have implica¬ 
tion of the place or the presence of the 
persons: we may recede on an open plain, 
but we retire or withdraw from a room 
or from some company. In this ap¬ 
plication withdraw is the more familiar 
term: retire may likewise be used for 
an army; but it denotes a much more 
leisurely action than retreat: a general 
retreats, by compulsion, before an ene¬ 
my, but he may retire from an enemy’s 
coimtry when there is no enemy present. 
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relreol, reiim^ and ^Mhdmw 
are abo iwed in a m^rai application; 

is only in this mme: a per- 
Bon recedes from his engagement or 
Ms pretentions; he r€iir€s fr«>m businei!^ 
or imlMrairs from a ax*iety. To secede 
m a public act; men secede from a^re- 
l^ous or political Inxly; tmthdraw is a 
private act; they withdraiD themselves 
as individual mtmibera from any so- 
Mety. 

RECEIPT, Reception, ReceijA 
wmas from receive, in its application 
to inanimate objects, which are taken 
kite |>o«M« 3 ion. Recepiion comes from 
the mine verb, in the sense of treatment 
of persons at their first arrival: in the 
commercial intercourse of men, the 
receipt of goods or money must be ac- 
knowhKigcKi in writing: in the friendly 
intercourse of men, their rece^iem of 
each other will be polite or cold, ac¬ 
cording to the sentiments entertained 
toward the individual. 

RECEIVE. See Admit; Take. 

RECENT. See New, 

RECIPROCALr. See MutuaI/. 

RECITAL. See Relation. 

RECITE. See Repeat. 

RECKON, Count, Account^ Num¬ 
ber. The idea of estimating is com¬ 
mon to these tenns, which differ less 
in meaning than in application: reckon 
(see Calculate) is the most familiar; 
aamint and number, i. e., to put in the 
nuTrdm', are employed only in the grave 
style: we reckon it a happiness to enjoy 
the company of a particular friend; we 
ought to account it a privilege to be 
enabled to address our Maker by 
prayer; we must all expect to be one 
day numbered with the dead. 

RECLAIM, Reform. Reclaim, from 
the Latin prefix re, again, and c^o- 
mare, to call, signifies to call back to 
its right place that which has gone 
astray. J^form signifies to form anew 
that wMch has changed its form: they 
are allied only in their application to 
the moral character, A man is re- 
claimed from his vicious actions by 
the force of advice or exhortation; 
he may be reformed by various means, 
extenxM or internal. A parent en¬ 
deavors to reclaim a cMld, but too 
often in vain; the ofiTender is in gen¬ 
ial not reformed. 

RECLINE, Repose. To redine is 


to lean back; to repose is to place oneb 
self back and usually to rest: he who 
reclines, reposes: but we may redim 
W’ithout r€‘posing: when we recline we 
put ourselves into a particular posi¬ 
tion; but when we repose we put our¬ 
selves into that position wMch will be 
most easy and enable us to rest. 

RECCSGNIZE, Acknowledge. 
Recognize, in Latin recognoscere, is to 
tMce cognizance of that w’hich comes 
again before our notice; to acknowledge 
(see Acknowledge) is to admit to oneb 
knowledge whatever comes freshly to 
our notice: we recognize a person whom 
we have known before; we recognize 
him either in his former character or 
in isome newly assumed character; 
we acknowledge either former favors or 
those which have been just received: 
princes recognize certain principles 
which have been admitted by previous 
consent; they acknowledge the justice 
of claims which are preferred before 
them. 

RECOIL, See Rebound. 

RECOLLECTION. See Memort. 

RECOMPENSE. See Compensa¬ 
tion; Gratuity. 

RECONCILE. See Conciliate. 

RECORD, Register, Archive. 
Record is taken for the thing recorded^ 
or the collection in which a thing is 
recorded; register, either for the thing 
registered or the place in which it is 
registered; archive, mostly for the 
place, and sometimes for the thing: 
records are either historical details or 
short notices, which serve to preserve 
the memory of things; registers are but 
short notices of particular and local 
circumstance; archives are always 
connected with the state: every place 
of antiquity has its records of the dif¬ 
ferent circumstances wMch have been 
connected with its rise and progress 
and the various changes which it has 
experienced; in public registers we find 
accounts of families and of their vari¬ 
ous connections and fluctuations: in 
cmchwes we find all legal deeds and in¬ 
struments wMch involve the interests 
of the nation, both in its intemal and 
external economy. In an extended 
application of these terms, records 
contain whatever is to be remembered 
at ever so distant a period; registers, 
that which is to serve present puiposes; 
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tirchweBy that m which any things are 
stored. 

See also EneoiiL. 

RECOUNT. See RunATU. 

RECOVER, Retrieve, Repair, Re¬ 
cruit. Recover comes from Latin 
recuperare (whence English recuperoie 
is derived), compounded of re, again, 
and cipere^ a weadcened form of capere, 
to take, contaminated with sabine; 
cuprm, good, signifying to recover and 
make good agam. Retrieve^ from the 
occasional form of the Old French rc- 
treiwer, Modem retrouver^ is to find 
again. Repair, in French reparer, Latin 
reparo, from re and parare, to make 
ready or right again, signi^ea to make a 
thing as good as it was before. RearuU 
is an ill-formed word from French re- 
crotire, Latin recrescere, to grow again. 

Recover is the most general term, and 
applies to objects in general; retrieve, 
repair, and the others are only partial 
applications: we recover things either 
by our own means or by chance; we 
retrieve and repair by our own efforts 
omy: we recover that which has been 
taken or that which has been lost; we 
retrieve that which has not finally been 
impaired or consumed; we repair that 
which has been injured; we rcmtii that 
which has been diminished: we recover 
property from those who wish to de¬ 
prive us of it; we retrieve our misfort- 
imes or our lost reputation; we repair 
the damage done to our property: we 
recruit the strength which has been 
exhausted: we do not seek after that 
which we think irrecoverable; we give 
that up which is irretrievable; we do 
not labor on that which is irreparable; 
our power of recruiting depends upon 
circumstances; he who makes a mod¬ 
erate use of his resources may in gen¬ 
eral easily recruit himself when they 
are gone. 

Recovery Restoration. •— Recovery is 
the regaining of any object which has 
been lost or missing; restoration is the 
getting back of what has been taken 
away or that of which one has been 
deprived. Wliat is recovered may be 
recovered with or without the use of 
means; the restoration is effected by 
others* agency; that which is lost by 
accident may be recovered by accident; 
the restoration of a prince to his throne 
is mostly effected by his subjects. 


In respect to health or other things, 
recovery signifies, as before, the regain¬ 
ing something; and restoration, the 
brmging back to its former state. 

See also Recruit. 

RECREANT, Apostate, Rbito- 
GAOE. These words all signify one 
who repudiates a faith or a cause to 
which he has given his allegiance. 
Recreant, from Low Latin recredere, 
from Latin re, again, and credere, to 
believe, meaning to believe again, car¬ 
ries mc^t condemnation. A recreant 
is thought of as cowardly and dastard¬ 
ly, and the word is applied not merely 
to one who repudiates a particular 
faith, but to one who is generally faith¬ 
less^ and unreliable. Renegade, from 
Latin re, again, and negare, to deny, 
also signifies one who abandons a faith 
or a cause; but it does not caiTj” so 
strong a suggestion of something cow¬ 
ardly and despicable. Apostate has a 
more limited significance. It is de¬ 
rived from Late Latin apostata, from 
Greek dTrocrarnc, off, ffrdrric, a standing, 
meaning a standing off, a separation, 
and it refers specifically to one who 
repudiates a religious oelief. Julian, 
the AposUUe, was so called because he 
reverted from Christianity to pagan¬ 
ism. 

RECREATION. See Amusement. 

RECTIFY, See Correct. 

RECTITUDE, Uprightness, Recti-- 
tude, based on Latin rectus, straight, is 
properly rightness, which is expressed 
in a strongs manner by uprightness: 
we speak of the rectitude of conduct or 
of judgment; of uprightness of mind 
or of moral character, which must be 
something more than straight, for it 
must be elevated above everything 
mean or devious. 

REDEEM, Ransom. Redeem, in 
Latin redimere, is compounded of red 
and emere, to buy off, or back to one*s 
self. Ransom comes from the substan¬ 
tive redemp^w, redemption, correspond¬ 
ing to redimere. 

Redeem is a term of general applica¬ 
tion; ransom is employed only on par¬ 
ticular occasions: we redeem persona 
as weU as things; we ransom persons 
only: we may redeem by labor or by 
anything which supplies an equivalent 
for money; we ransom persons with 
money omy: we redeem a watch or 
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wliatevw hm hmtk giT©B m pawn; 
we a eaptiTe: redeem is em- 

plejed m the improper application; 
rummm only in the proper we 

may rmkem onr eharaeter, redeem onr 
life, or redeem onr honor; and in this 
onr Saviour redeems repentant 
mnners; but those w^ho are ramamed 
rTODver only their bodily liberty. 

REDElfrTION. See Salvation. 

KEDRE^s Rblief. Redress, like 
addrf^ (om Accost), in all probability 
from the Low Latin drectm, for di- 
straight, right, and hence sig¬ 
nifying to make strai^t or right, is 
^3 only with^ regarci to matters of 
ri^t and justice; relief (see Help) 
to thcM« of kindneas and humanity: 
bj power we obtain by ac¬ 

tive interference we obtain rdi^: an 
injured person looks for redress to 
the TOvemment; an unfortunate per¬ 
son jfoks for relief to the compassion¬ 
ate and kind: what we suffer through 
the oppr^ion or wickedne^ of others 
can be redressed only by those who 
have the power of dispensing justice: 
whaaevar we suffer, in the order of 
Providence, we may meet with some 
from those who are more favored. 
Bak'ess applies to public as well as pri¬ 
vate grievance; relief applies only to 
private disfcreeges: und^ a pretence of 
seeking reckless of grievances, mobs are 
frequmtly a^embled to the disturbance 
of tne better disposed; under a pretence 
of soliciting charitable relief, thieve 
gain admittance into families. 

REDUCE, Lower. Reduce is to 
bring back or to a given point, f. e., 
in an extended sense, to bring down; 
Immr is to make low or lower, which 
proves the close connection of these 
words in their original meaning; it is, 
however, only in their improper ap¬ 
plication that they have any further 
connection. Reduce is used in the 
mnm of l^sen when applied to num¬ 
ber, quantity, price, etc.; lower is 
us^ in the same sense when applied to 

E rice, d^nands, terais, etc.: the former, 
owever, occurs in cases whore cir¬ 
cumstances as well as peEwns are eon- 
oemed; the latter only in cases where 
persons act: the price of com is reduced 
by means of importation; a person 
lowers his price or his demand when he 
finds it too hi^. 


I In the moral application, reduce ex- 
j more than ioteer; a man is 

; to be redmed to an abject condition, 

^ but to be loumred in the estimation of 
othem; to be reduced a state of 
slavery, to be lowered in his own eyes. 

REDUNDANCY. See Exce^. 

REEL. See Stagger. 

REFER, Relate, Respect, Re- 
OARP. Refer, from the Latin re and 
ferre, signifies, literally, to^bring back; 
and rel^e, from the participle kdm, of 
the same verb, signifies brou^t back: 
the former is, therefore, transitive, and 
the latter intransitive. R^er is com¬ 
monly said of circumstances that carry 
the memory to events or circumstance; 
relate is of tfiings that have a 
natural connection: the religious festi¬ 
vals and ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholics have aU a reference to some 
events that happened in the early 
pmods of Christianity; the notes and 
observations at the end of a book re¬ 
late to what has been inserted in the 
text. 

Refer and relate carry us back to that 
whichmay be very distant; but resped 
and regard (see Esteem) turn our views 
to that which is near. Whatever re¬ 
spects or regards a thing has a moral 
influence over it; it is the duty of the 
magistratos to t^e into consideration 
whatev^ respects the good order of the 
community; laws respect the general 
welfare of the community; the due 
administration of the laws regards the 
happiness of the individual. Neither 
of these verbs, as such, are in common 
use to-day, except in such fixed for¬ 
mulas as in respect or in regard to^ as 
respects or as regards a given object 
or idea. 

See also Allude. 

REFINED. See Polite; Well- 
bred. 

REFINEMENT. See Cultiva¬ 
tion. 

REFLECT. See ConsidEwR; Think:. 

REFLECTION. See Insinuation. 

REFORM, Reformation. Reform 
has a gaieral application; reformation 
a particular application: whatever 
undergoes such a change as to give a 
new form to an object occasions a re¬ 
form; when such a change is produced, 
or claimed to be produced, in the moral 
character either of persons or institu- 
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tions, it is termed a reformcdim: the kin^^uses to give Ms assent to a bOl; 
mncOTis of a state require oecaisionai the FarliamOTt r^‘e<ds it* 
reform; tho^ of an inmvidual require To rep^ is to reje^ with vioience; 
T^armaiion; the Reformedion was the to rebuff is to refuM with contempt or 
work of Martin Luther. When re- what may be considered as such. We 
form and reformation are applied to refu^ and r^ect that wMch is either 
the moral character, the former has a offered or rimply pr^ents itself for 
more extensive signification than the acceptance: the act may be n^ative 
latter; the term reform conveying the or not outwardly exprei^ed; we 
idea of a complete amendment; re- and that which forces itself into 

formation implying only the process of our presence contrary to our inclinar 
amending or improving. A reform in tion: it is in both cases a direct act 
one's life and conversation will always of force; we repd the attack of an 
be accompanied by a corr^ponM^ in- enemy, or we repel the advances of one 
crease of happiness to the individual; who m not agreeable; we rebuff those 
whm we obrorve any approaches to who put that in our way which is of- 
r^ormaiion, we may cease to despair fensive. Importunate per^ns must 
of the individual who shows such ten- nec^sarily expect to meet with rebuffs^ 
dency. and are in general less susceptible to 

See also Reclaim. them than others; saisitive minds f^i 

REFRACTORY- See Unktjly- a refusal as a rebuff, 

REFRAIN. See Abstain. See also Dregs; Garnish. 

REFRESH. See Revive. REFUTE. See Confttte. 

REFUGE. See Asylum. REGAL. See Royal. 

REFUSE, Decline, Reject, Re- REGARD. See Attend; Care; 
PEL, Rebuff. Refuse (see Deny), from Consider; Esteem. 

Latin refundere, signifies simply to pour REGARDFUL. See Mindful. 
back—^that is, to send back—which is REGARDLESS. See Indifferent. 
the common idea of all these terms. REGIMEN. See Food. 

Decline, in Latin dedinare, signifies, REGION. See District. 

literally, to turn aside; rejeaf, from joc- REGISTER. See Enroll; Liot; 

tare, to throw, to cast back; repel, from Record. 

peWere, to drive, to drive back. Rebuff REGRET. See Complain. 

comes from Latin re, back, and buff REGULATE. See Direct; Gov- 

fare, a word of onomatopoeic or imita- ern. 

tive origin, like English puff, REHEARSE. See Repeat. 

Reficse is an unqualified action: it REIGN. See Empire. 
is accompanied by no expression of REIMBURSE. See Indemnify. 

opinion: decline is a gentle and indirect REJECT. See Proscribe; Repubb. 

mode of refusal; r^ed is a direct mode, REJOINDER. See Answer. 

and conveys a positive sentiment of RELATE (see Refer), Recount, 

disapprobation: we refuse what is Describe. J^late, in Latin relatus, 
ask^ of us for want of inclination to participle of referre, signifi^ to bring 
comply; we dedine what is proposed that to the notice of otiiers which has 
from motives of discretion; we refed, before been brou^t to our own notice, 
what is offered to us because it does Recount is properly to count agaia or 
not fall in with our views: refuse to count over again. Describe, from the 

listen to the suggestions of our friends; Latin scribere, to write, is literally to 
we dedine an oner of service; we rejed write down. 

the insinuations of the interested and The idea of giving an account of 
evil-minded. events or circumstances is common to 

To r^use is said only of that wMch all these terms, which differ in the ob- 
passes between individuals; to refed Ject and circumstances of the action, 
is said df that which comes from any Relate is said generally of all events, 
quarter: requests and petitions are re- both of those wMch concern others as 
fused by those who are solicited; opin- well as ourselves; recount is said par- 
tons, propositions, and coimsels are re- ticularly of those things in which the 
wcted by particular communities: the recounter has a special interest: those 
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who relole all they hear often retoe that 
which never hapi^ened; it is ^ Kratilica- 
tion to an oM tidier to rtmurd all 
the events in which he had a part 
during the military eaxeer of his twiy 
youth. We relole events that have hap¬ 
pened at any period of time immedi¬ 
ate or remote; wt3 remunt mostly those 
thin^ which have been long past: 
in rmamMing^ the memory reverts to 
mst and cmmt^ over all that 

has deeply interested the mind. Trav- 
dOiens are plea^l to rekde to their 
friends the noteworthy or remarkable 
thm^ they have seen in other eoiin- 
tri«; the remunting of our adventures 
in distant regions of the globe has a pe¬ 
culiar interest for all who hear them. 
We may retoe either by writing or by 
wcrd of mouth; we remunt mostly by 
word of mouth. RelcUe is said properly 
of events or that which passes: describe 
is said of that which exists: we relate 
the particulars of otur journey, and 
we describe the country we pass 
through. Personal adventure is always 
the subject of a relation; the quality 
and condition of things are the subject 
of the description. We rckUe what hap¬ 
pened on meeting a friend; we desert 
the dre^ of the parties or the cere¬ 
monies which are usual on particular 
occasions. 

ifetoion. Redial, Narration, Narra- 
tim. — Relation, from the verb relate, 
denotes the act of relating or the thing 
related. Redial, from recite (Latin re, 
again., and cUare, to quote), denotes the 
act of rediing or the thing redted. 
Narration, from narrate (from Latin 
narus, gnarus, knowing), denotes either 
the act of narrating or the thing nar¬ 
rated. Narratim, from the same verb, 
denotes the thing narrated. Relation is 
here, as in the former paragraphs, the 
gene^, and the others the particular 
terms. Relation applies to every ob¬ 
ject which is related, whether of a pub¬ 
lic or private, a national or an individ¬ 
ual nature, history is the relation of 
national events; biography is the retor¬ 
tion of particular lives; recital is the 
retation or repetition of actual or exist¬ 
ing circumstances; we listen to the 
recital of misfortunes, distresses, and 
the like. The relation may concern 
matters of indi£Fa:ence: the recital is 
always of something that affects the 


interf^ts of a>me individual: the pages 
of the journalist are filled with the 
relation of daily occurrences which sim¬ 
ply amuse in the reading: but the 
recital of another's woes often draws 
tears from the audience to whom it is 
made. Relation and recital are seldom 
employed without connection with the 
object related or recited; narratim is 
mostly used by itself: hence we say 
the nlotion of any particular circum¬ 
stance: the recUal of any one^s calami¬ 
ties; but an affecting narrative, or a 
simple narratim. 

See also Connection.^ 

Relation, Relatim, Kinsman, Kinr 
I dred.—Relation is here taken to express 
i the person related; it is, as in the for- 
I mer paragraph, the general term both 
in sense and application; relative is 
employed only as respects the particu¬ 
lar mdividual to whom one is related; 
kinsman designates the particular kind 
of relation, and kindred is a collective 
term comprehending all one^s relations 
or those who are one's kin. In abstract 
propositions the word relations is used 
in a more extended and universal 
sense: a man who is without relations 
feels himself an outcast from society; 
in designating one's close and intimate 
connection with persons we use the 
term relative; our near and dear reZa- 
tives are the first objects of our r^ard: 
in designating one's relationship and 
connection with persons, kinsman is 
preferable; when a man has no chil¬ 
dren, he frequently adopts one of his 
kinsmen as his heir: when the ties of 
relationship are to be specified in the 
persons of any particular family, they 
are denominated kindred; a man can¬ 
not abstract himself from his kindred 
while he retains any spark of human 
feeling. 

RELATIONSHIP. See Aeeinity; 
Kinored. 

RELAX, Remit. The general idea 
of lessening is that which allies these 
words to each other; but they differ 
very widely in their original meaning 
and somewhat in their ordinary ap¬ 
plication; relax, from re, again, and 
laxare, to loosen, signifi^ to make loose, 
in its moral use to lessen anything 
in its degree of tightness or rigor; to 
remit, from re, again, and mittere, to 
send, signifies to take off in part or 
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entirely that which has been imposed, in the eyes of its most zealons votaries; 
that is, to lessen in quantity. In regard, the veneration of genius, or the de- 
to our own attempts to act, we ma^ votedness of friendship, has in like 
speak of relaxing in our endeavors and manner transferred itseK from the in- 
our labors or exertions, though dividual himself to some object which 
the latter in this sense is now very rare- has been his property or in his posses- 
[y used: in regard to our dealings with sion, and thus acquired relics equally 
others, we may speak of relaxing in dia- precious. 

cipline, relaxing in the severity or strict- Sometimes the term relics is used to 
ness of our conduct, of remUHng a pun- denote what remains after the decay or 
ishment or remitting a sentence. The loss of the rest, which further dis- 
liscretionary power of showing mercy tinguishes it from the word remains, 
when placed in the hands of the sov- which simply signifies what is left, 
sreign serves to relax the rigor of the See also Leavings. 
law; when the punishment seems to be REMARK, Obsebvation, Com- 
lisproportionate to the magnitude of the ment. Note, Annotation, Commen- 
>ffence, it is but equitable to remit it. tary. Remark (see Notice), observor^ 
RELENTLESS. See Implacable, ticm, and comment, in Latin commentum, 
RELIANCE. See Dependence. past participle of comminisce (from 
RELICS. See RemaiNvS. Latin com, a prefix based on cum, inten- 

RELIEF. See Redress. sive, and the root found in Latin mc- 

RELIEVE. See Alleviate; Help, mini, memoria, English memory, signify- 
RELIGIOUS. See Holy. ing to remember), are either spoken or 

RELINQUISH. See Abandon; written: note, annotation (see Note), 
Leave; Waive. commentary, a variation of comment, are 

RELISH, See Taste. always written. Remark and ohserva^ 

RELUCTANT. See Averse. tion, admitting of the same distinction 

REMAIN. See Continue. in both cases, have been sufficiently ex- 

REMAINDER. See Rest. plained in the articles referred to: com- 

REMAINS, Relics. Remains sig- ment is a species of remark which often 
lilies, literally, what remains: relics, loses in good-nature what it gains in seri- 
Tom relictus, the past participle of ousness; it is mostly applied to particu- 
jhe Latin relinqiiere, to leave, signifies lar persons or cases, and more common- 
what is left. The former is a term ly employed as a mode of censure than 
)f general and familiar application; of commendation; public speakers and 
he latter is specific. What remains public performers are exposed to aU 
ifter the use or consumption of any- the comments which the vanity, the 
iting is termed the remains; what is envy, and ill-nature of self-constituted 
eft of anything after a lapse of years critics can suggest; but when not em- 
s the relic or r^ics. There are remains ployed in personal cases, it serves for 
>f buildings mostly after a confiagra- pplanation: the other terms are used 
ion; there are rdics of antiquity in in this sense only, but with certain 
nost monasteries and old churches, modifications; the note is most general, 
^iemains are of value, or not, according and serves to call the attention to par- 
iO the circumstances of the case; ticular passages in the text and to il- 
^elics always derive a value from the lustrate them: annotations and comrnen- 
person to whom they were supposed taries are more minute; the former 
mginally to belong. The remains of a being that which is added by way of 
person—^that is, what corporeally re- appendage; the latter being employed 
nains of a person after the extinction in a generm form; as the annotations 
)f life—^wiD be respected by his friend; of the Greek scholiasts, and the com- 
i bit of a garmenr onao belonged, or meniaries on the sacred writings, 
vas supposed to belong, to some saint REMARKABLE. See Extraordi- 
inll be a precious relic in the eyes of nary. 
nany devout Roman Catholics. All REMEDY. See Cure. 
lations have agreed to respect the re- REMEMBRANCE. See Memory. 

of the dead; religion, under most REMEMBRANCER. See Monu- 
brms, has given a sacredness to relics ment. 
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REMINISCENCE. See Memort. 

REMISS. See Neoeioent. 

REMISSNESS. See L.ucness. 

REMIT. See j:Vbate; Forgive; 
Reeax; Waive. 

REMNANT. See Rest. 

REMONSTRATE. See Exk^tii- 
eate. 

REMORSE. See Repejitancb. 

REMOTE. Sec Distant. 

REMOVE. Sec Transfer; Un- 

REMXJNKRATION. See Compbn- 
aiOTOH. 

KEND. Sw' BiiEAK. 

RENEGADE. See Rucbeaot. 

RENEW. See Revive. 

RENOUNCE. See Aba-WON. 

RENOVATE. See Revive. 

RENOWN. See Fame. 

REPAIR. See Recover. 

REPARATION. See Restobation. 

REPARTEE. See Rbtoet. 

REPAY. See Restore. 

REPEAL. See Abomsh. 

I?EPEAT, ReCITEj REHBABSEy Re- 
CAPmjEATE. The idea of going over 
any words or actioiis is common to 
all th^e teams. Repeal^ from the 
Latin and peiere^ to seek, or 

^ ovei a^n, is the general term, in- 
liiMiing omy the common idea. To re^ 
cile, rmearm, and recapUulate are modes 
o£ rtpe^Uian, eonveymg each some ao 
c^sory idea. To rec^ is to repeat in a 
form^ manner; to rekmrm (from Latin 
re, again, and Old French fiercer, to hai>- 
row, from herce, derived from Latin Mr- 
pex, a harrow) is to repeat or recite by 
way of preparation; to recapUidate, from 
ixipUtdum, a chapter, is to repeat the 
cimpt,ers or principal heads of any dis¬ 
burse. We rep^ both actions and 
words; we recMe only words: we repeat 
single words or even sounds; we recite 
always a form of words: we repeat our 
own words or the words of another; we 
redte only the words of another; we 
repeat a name; we recite an ode or a 
set of ver^. 

We repeat for purposes of general con¬ 
venience; we recite for the convenience 

amusement of others; we rehearse 
for some specific purpose, either for t^e 
amusement or instruction of others: we 
rempUtdate for the instruction of 
others. We repeat that which we wish 
to be heard; we recite a piece of poetry 


before a company; we rehearse the 
piece in private which we are going 
to recite in public; we recapitulate the 
general heads of _ that which we have 
already s|X>ken in detaO. A master 
must always repmt to his scholars the 
mstnictiou which he wishes them to 
remember; Homer is said to have 
redded his verses in different parts; 
players rehearse their different parts 
before they perform in public; mini^ 
ters rempiituate the leading points in 
their discourse. To repeat is common¬ 
ly to um the same words; to recite, to 
rehearse, and to rccapittdate do not 
nece^axily require any verbal same- 
nei^. We repeat literally what we hear 
spoken by another; but we recite and 
rehearse events, and we rempitidaie in 
a concise manner what has been uttered 
in a particulm* manner. An echo re¬ 
peats with the greatest po^ble pre¬ 
cision; Homer recites the nam^ of all 
the Grecian and Trojan lexers, to¬ 
gether with the names and account of 
their countri^ and the number of the 
forces which they commanded; Virgil 
makes .^Eneas rehearse before Dido and 
her courtiers the story of the capture 
of Troy and his own adventures; a judge 
recapitidaies evidence to a jury. 

REPEL. See Refuse. 

REPENTANCE, Pekitence, Coh- 
TRinoN, CoMFONCTTON, Remorse. Re¬ 
pentance, from re, back, and pcmiterey 
to be sorry, allied to Gre^ wetva, 
hunger, mgnifi^ thinking one's self 
wrong for something past: penitence, 
from the same source, signifies simply 
sorrow for what is amiss. Contrition, 
from the past participle of conterere, 
to rub together, is to bruise, as it were, 
with sorrow; compunction, from com- 
pungere, to prick thoroughly; and 
remorse, from remorsus, the past par¬ 
ticiple of remordere, to have a gnaw- 
pain; and hence to vex, to torment, 
express modes of penitenm differing 
in d^ree and circumstance. Repents 
cmce refers more to the change of one's 
mind with r^axd to an object, and is 
properly confmed to the time when this 
change takes place; we, therefore, 
strictly spiking, repmt of a thing but 
once; we may, however, have pmitmce 
for &e same thing fdl our lives. R&- 
pmtance supposes a chaise of conduct, 
at least as long as the sorrow l^ts; 
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but the term j^Uence is confined to le^ frequent u^. By reprehemion the 
the sorrow which the sense of guilt personal independence is not so sensibly 
occasions to the offender. affected as in the case of reproof: people 

is a term of more general of all ages and stations, whose conduct 
application than penitence^ being em- is expose to the investigation of others, 
ployed in respect to offence® against are hable to reprehension; but children 
men as well as against God; penitence, only, or such as are in a subordinate 
on the other hand, is applicable only capacity, are exposed to reproof, Eepre- 
to spiritual guilt. Eeperdance has kension amounts to little more than 
application to our inter^ts here, pen- passing an unfavorable sentence upon 
Hence to our interests hereafter. the conduct of another: reproof adds to 

Penitence is a general sentiment this words more or le^s severe. The 
which belongs to all men as offending master of a school may be exposed to 
creatures; but contrition, compunctim, the reprehension of the p^ents for any 
and remorse are awakened by reflecting supposed impropriety: his scholars are 
on particular offences: contrition is a subject to his reproof, 
continued and severe sorrow, appro- See also Reproach; Blame. 
priate to one who has been in a con- REPRESENTATION. See Radio- 
tinued state of peculiar sinfulness: graph; Show. 

compunction is rather an occasional but REPRESS, Restrain, Suppress. 
sharp sorrow, provoked by a single To rej^ess is to press back or down: to 
offence or a momentreflection; rc- restrain is to strain back or down: the 
morse may be temporary, but it is a former is the general, the latter the 
still sharper pain awakened by some specific, term: we always repress when 
particular offence of peculiar magni- we restrain, but not vice versd. Repress 
tude and atrocity. The prodigal son is used mostly for pressing down, so 
was a corUrite sinner; the brethren of as to keep that inward which wants 
Joseph felt great compunction when to make its appearance: restraint is an 
they were carried back with their sacks habitual repression by which a thing 
to Egypt; David was struck with re- is kept in a state of lowness: a person 
morse for the murder of Uriah. is said to repress his feelings when he 

REPETITION, Tautology. Repe^ does not give them vent dther by his 
tition is to tautology as the genus to the words or actions; he is said to restrain 
species, the latter being a species of his feelings when he never lets them 
repetition. There may be frequent rise beyond a certain pitch: good 
repetition which is warranted by ne- morals as well as good manners call 
cessity or convenience; but tautology upon us to repress every unseemly ex- 
is that which nowise adds to either the pression of joy in the company of 
sense or the sound. A repetition may those who are not in a condition to 
or may not consist of liter^y the same partake of our joy; it is prudence aa 
words; but tautology, from the Greek well as virtue to restrain our appetites 
ravTo, the same, and Xo^ta, saying, sup- by a systematic inhibition, that they 
poses such a samene^ m expression as may not gain the ascendency, 
renders the signification the same. In To restrain is the act of the individual 

the liturgy of the Church of England toward himself; repress may be an act 
there are some repetitions which add directed to others, as to repress the 
to the solemnity of the worship; in ardor and impetuosity of youth; to 
most extemporary prayers there is suppress, which is to keep under, or 
much tautology that destroys the re- keep from appearing or being per- 
hgious effect of the whole. ceptible, is also said in respect to our- 

REPINE. See Complain. selves or others: as to rcprmone^sfeel- 

RE^PLrY. See Answer. in^; to suppress laughter, sighs, etc. 

REPORT, See Fame. So likewise when applied to external 

REPOSE. See Ease; Recline. objects, as to repress the impetuosity 
REPREHENSION, Rbprooe. Per- of the combatants, to suppress a re- 
sonal blame or censure is implied by bellion, information, etc. 
both these terms, but the former is REPRIEVE, Respite. Reprieve is 
much milder than the latter, and is of a doublet of reprove, from reprobare^ 
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to ti^ a case a second time, with the 
implication of rejection, and hence to 
disallow a sentence. Respite comes 
through French from Latin respectum, 
English respectf and refers to the respect 
had to a suit. 

The idea of a release from any pres¬ 
sure or burden is common to these 
terms; but the reprieve is that which 
is granted; the respite sometimes 
comes to us in the course of things: 
we gain a reprieve from any punish¬ 
ment or trouble which threatens us; 
we gain a respite from any labor or 
weight that presses upon us. A crim¬ 
inal gains a reprieve when the punish¬ 
ment of death is commuted for that of 
imprisonment for life; a debtor may 
be said to obtain a reprieve when, with 
a prison before his eyes, he gets such 
indulgence from his creditors as sets 
Mm free: there is frequently no res¬ 
pite for persons in a subordinate 
station, when they fall into the hands 
of a hard taskmaster; Sisyphus is 
feigned by the poets to have been con¬ 
demned to the toil of perpetually roll¬ 
ing a stone up a hill as fast as it rolled 
back, from wMch toil he had no 
respite^ 

REPRIMAND, See Check;. 

REPRISAL; See RETAniATiON*. 

lE^PROACH, Contumely, Oblo¬ 
quy. The idea of contemptuous or 
angry treatment, of others is common 
to all these oerms; but reproach is the 
general, contumely and obloquy are the 
particular terms. Reproach (see 
teLAME) is either deserved or unde- 
f-erved; the name of Puritan is applied 
as a term of reproach to such as affect 
greater purity than others; the name 
of Christian is a name of reproach in 
Turkey; contumely, from contuTneo, that 
is, contra tumeo, signifying to swell up 
against, is always undeserved; it is 
the insolent swelling of a worthless 
person against merit in distress; the 
early Christians were exx>osed to the 
contumely of Nero; obloquy, from oh 
and loquor, signifying to speak against 
or to the disparagement of any one, 
is always supposed to be deserved or 
otherwise; it is applicable to those 
whose conduct has rendered them ob¬ 
jects of general censure, and whose 
name, therefore, has almost become a 


reproach, A man who uses his power 
only to oppress those who are con¬ 
nected with him will naturally and 
deservedly bring uxK>n himself much 
obloquy, 

also Discredit. 

Reproachful, Abusive, Sawrrilous .— 
Reproachful, or full of reproach, when 
applied to persons, signifies full of 
reproaches; when to tMngs, deserving 
of reproach: abusive, or full of abuse, 
is applied only to the person, signifying 
using abuse: scurrilous, in Latin scur- 
rilis, from scurra, signifying a buffoon 
or saucy jester, is employed as an 
epithet either for persons or things in 
the sense of using scurrility. The com 
duct of a person is reproachful inasmuch 
as it provokes or is entitled to the 
reproaches of others; the language of 
a person is reproachful when it abounds 
in reproaches or partakes of the nature 
of a reproach: a person is abusive who 
indulges himself in abuse or abusive 
language: and he is scurrilous who 
adopts scurrility or scurrilous language. 
When applied to the same object, 
whether to the person or to the thing, 
they rise in sense; the reproachful is 
less than the abusive, and this less 
than the *scurHlous; the reproachful is 
sometimes warranted by the provoca¬ 
tion; but the abusive and scurrilous 
are always unwarrantable; reproachful 
language may be, and generally is, con¬ 
sistent with decency and propriety of 
speech: abusive and language 

is an outrage against the laws of good¬ 
breeding, if not of morality. A parent 
may sometimes find it necessary to 
address an unruly son in reproachful 
terms; or one friend may adopt a re¬ 
proachful tone to another; none, how¬ 
ever, but the lowest orders of men, and 
those only when their anger is awak¬ 
ened, will descend to abusive or scur¬ 
rilous language. 

REPROBATE, Condemn. To rep¬ 
robate is much stronger than to con¬ 
demn, but of less frequent application: 
we always condemn when we reprobate, 
but not vice versd: to reprobate is to con¬ 
demn in strong and reproachful lan¬ 
guage. We reprobate all measures 
wMch tend to sow discord in society 
and to loosen the ties by which men 
are bound to each other; we condemn 
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all disrespectfxil language toward 
periors. We reprobate only the thing; 
we condemn the person also: any act of 
disobedience in a child cannot be too 
strongly reprobated; a person must ex¬ 
pect to be condemned when he involves 
himself in embarrassments through his 
own imprudence. 

See also Profligate. 

REPROOF. See Reprehension. 

REPROVE, See Blame; Check. 

REPUBLIC. See Empire. 

REPUGNANCE. See Aversion. 

REPUTATION. See Character; 
Fame; Name. 

REQUEST. See Ask; Prayer. 

REQUIRE. See Demand, 

REQUISITE. See Necessary. 

REQUITAL. See Compensation; 
Retribution. 

RESCUE. See Salvation. 

RESEARCH. See Examination. 

RESEMBLANCE. See Likeness. 

RESENTMENT, See Anger; 
Umbrage. 

RESERVE, Reservation. Reserve 
and reservation^ from servare, to keep, 
and re, back, both signify a keeping 
back, but differ as to the object and the 
circumstances of the action. Reserve is 
applied in a good sense to anything 
natural or moral which is kept back 
to be employed for a better purpose on 
a future occasion; reservation is an art¬ 
ful keeping back for selfish purposes: 
there is a prudent reserve which every 
man ought to keep in his discourse with 
a stranger; equivocators deal alto¬ 
gether in mental reservation. 

Reserve, Retain. — Reserve, from the 
Latin prefix re and servare, to keep, 
signifies to keep back. Retain, from 
tenere, to hold, signifies to hold back: 
they in some measure, therefore, have 
the same distinction as keep and hold. 

To reserve is an act of more specific 
design; we reserve that which is the 
particular object of our choice: to retain 
is a simple exertion of our power; we 
retain that which has once come in our 
possession. To reserve is employed only 
for that which is allowable; we reserve 
a thing, that is, keep it back with care 
for some future purpose: to retain is 
often an unlawful act; a debtor fre¬ 
quently retains in his hands the money 
which he has borrowed. 

To reserve, whether in the proper or 


improper application, is employed only 
as the act of a conscious agent; to 
retain is often the act of an unconscious 
agent: we reserve what we have to say 
on a subject until a more suitable op¬ 
portunity offers; the mind retains the 
impressions of external objects by its 
peculiar faculty, the memory; certain 
substances are said to retain the color 
with which they have been dyed. 

RESIDE. See Abide. 

RESIDENCE. See Domicile. 

RESIGN. See Abandon; Give Up. 

RESIGNATION. See Patience. 

RESIST. See Oppose. 

RESOLUTE. See Decided; Stal¬ 
wart; Unswerving. 

RESOLUTION. See Courage. 

RESOLVE. See Determine; Solve. 

RESORT. See Frequent. 

RESOURCE. See Expedient. 

RESPECT. See Esteem; Honor; 

PlrEFER. 

RESPECTFUL. See Dutiful, 

RESPITE. See Interval; Re¬ 
prieve. 

RESPONSE. See Answer. 

RESPONSIBLE. See Answerable; 
Guarantee, 

REST, Pk.EMAINDER, ReMNANT, 
Residue. Rest is the substantive based 
on the Latin restare, compounded of 
re and stare, to stand behind, in this 
case, though not in the former (see 
Ease), signifying what stands or re¬ 
mains back. Remainder literally sig¬ 
nifies what remains after the first part 
is gone. Remnant is but a variation of 
remainder; it comes from the present 
participle of remanere, whence remain^ 
der is derived. Residiie, from the neuter 
of the Latin adjective residuus, based 
on re, back, and sedere, to sit, signifies 
likewise what remains back. 

All these terms express that part 
which is separated from the other and 
left distinct: rest is the most general, 
both in sense and application; the 
others have a more specific meaning and 
use: the rest may be either that which 
is left behind by itself or that which 
is set apart as a distinct portion: the 
remainder, remnant, and residue are 
the quantities which remain when the 
other parts are gone. The rest is said 
of any part, large or small; but the 
remainder commonly regards the small¬ 
er part which has been left after the 
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greater part has been taken. A per- 
mn may be said to sell some and give 
away the rest: when a number of 
hearty persons sit down to a meal, the 
remainder of the provisions, after all 
have been satisfied, will not be con¬ 
siderable. Rest is applied either to 
persons or things; remainder only to 
things: some w^e of that opinion, but 
the rest did not agree to it: the re¬ 
mainder of the paper was not worth 
preserving. 

Remnant, from the Latin participle 
stem remanent, remaining, is a species 
of remainder after the greater part has 
been consumed or wasted: it is, there¬ 
fore, properly a small remainder, as a 
remnarU of cloth; and metaphorically 
applied to peri^ns, as a remnant of Is¬ 
rael. A residue is another species of re¬ 
mainder, which resides or keeps back 
after a distribution or division of any¬ 
thing has taken place; as the residue 
of a person's property, that which re¬ 
mains undisposed of. 

See also Crssation; Stand. 

RESTITUTION. See Restora¬ 
tion. 

RESTORATION, Restitution, 
Reparation, Amends. RestorcUion is 
employed in the ordinary application 
of the verb restore: restitution, from the 
Latin verb restituere, is employed sim¬ 
ply in the sense of making good that 
which has been unjustly taken or 
which ought to be restored. Restoration 
of property may be made by any one, 
whether it be the person taking it or 
not: restitution is supposed to be made 
by him who has been guilty of the 
injustice. The dethronement of a 
king may be the work of one set of 
men ana his restoration that of an¬ 
other; it is the moral duty of every 
individual who has committed any 
sort of injustice to another to make 
restitution to the utmost of his power. 

Restitution and reparation are both 
employed in the sense of undoing that 
which has been done to the injury of 
another; but the former connotes only 
injuries that afTeot the property, and 
reparation those which affect a person 
in various ways. He who is guilty of 
theft or fraud must make restitution by 
either restoring the stolen article or its 
full value: he who robs another of his 
good name, or does any injury to his 


person, has it not in his power so easily 
to make reparation. 

Reparation and amends (see Com¬ 
pensation) are both employed in cases 
where some mischief or loss is sustained; 
but the term reparation comprehends 
the idea of the act of repairing, as well 
as the tiling by which we repair; amends 
is employed only for the thing that 
will amend or make better: hence we 
speak of the re'mration of an injury; 
but of the amends by itseK. The term 
reparation comprehends all kinds_ of 
injuries, particiilarly those of a serious 
nature; the amends is applied only to 
matters of inferior importance. It is 
impossible to make reparation for tak¬ 
ing away the life of another. It is 
easy to make amends to any one for 
the loss of a day's pleasure. 

See also Recovery. 

Restore, Return, Repay. — Restore 
comes from Latin restaurare, to set up 
again. Return comes from Latin re, 
again, and Low Latin tornare, to turn 
a lathe. For repay see Pay. 

The common idea of all these terms 
is that of giving back. What we restore 
to another may or may not be the same 
as what we have taken; justice re¬ 
quires that it should be an equivalent 
in value, so as to prevent the individ¬ 
ual from being in any degree a sufferer; 
what we return and repay ought to be 
precisely the same as we have received: 
the former in application to general 
objects, the latter in application only 
to pecuniary matters. We restore upon 
a principle of equity: we return upon 
a principle of justice and honor; we 
repay upon a principle of undeniable 
right. We cannot always claim that 
which ought to be restored; but we 
cannot only claim, but enforce the 
claim in regard to what is to be 
returned or repaid: an honest man will 
be scrupulous not to take anything from 
another without restoring to him its 
full value. Whatever we have bor¬ 
rowed we ought to return; and when 
it is money which we have obtained, 
we ought to repay it with punctuality. 
We restore to many as well as to one, 
to communities as well as to individ¬ 
uals; a king is restored to his crown; 
or one nation restores a territory to 
another; we return and repay not only 
individually, but personally and par- 
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fcicularly: we return a book to its 
owner; we repay a sum of money to 
Mm from whom it was borrowed. 

Restore and return may be employed 
in their improper applications as re¬ 
spects the moral state of persons and 
things; as a king restores a courtier to 
his favor, or a physician restores his 
patient to health: we return a favor; 
we return an answer or a compliment. 
Repay may be figuratively employed 
in regard to moral objects, as an un¬ 
grateful person repays kindnesses with 
reproaches. 

RESTRAIN, Restrict. Restrain 
(see Coerce) and restrict are but 
variations of the same Latin verb re- 
stringere: the first from the infinitive, 
the second from its past participle, re- 
strictiMs; but they have acquired a dis¬ 
tinct acceptation: the former applies to 
the desires as well as the outward con¬ 
duct: the latter only to the outward 
conduct. A person restrains his inordi¬ 
nate appetite; or he is restrained by 
others from doing mischief: he is re¬ 
stricted in the use of his money. To 
restrain is an act of power; but to 
restrict is an act of authority or law: 
the will or the actions of a child are 
restrained by the parent, but a patient 
is restricted in his diet by a physician, 
or any body of people may be restricted 
by laws. 

See also Repress. 

RESTRAINT. See Constrain; 
Embargo. 

RE^STRICT. See Bound; Re¬ 
strain. 

RESULT. See Consequence. 

RETAIN. See Hold; Reserve. 

RETALIATION, Reprisal. Re¬ 
taliation, from retaliate, in Latin re- 
taliatum, participle of retaliare, com¬ 
pounded of re aim taliare, to requite in 
kind (the etymology of talis is far from 
certain), simifies so much again, or like 
for like. Reprisal, a word much used 
in connection with the European war, 
is a verbal substantive based on repris, 
past participle of the French verb re- 
prendre, in Latin reprehendere, to take 
again, signifies to take in return for 
what has been taken. The idea of 
making another suffer in return for the 
suffering he has occasioned is common 
to these terms; but the former is em¬ 
ployed in ordinary cases; the latter 


mostly in regard to a state of war¬ 
fare or to active hostilities. A trick 
practiced upon another in return for 
a trick is a retaliaiian; but a reprisal al¬ 
ways extends to the capture of some¬ 
thing from another, in return for 
what has been taken. Retaliation is 
very frequently employed in the good 
sense for ^ what passes innocently be¬ 
tween friends: reprisal has always 
an unfavorable sense. Goldsnaith’s 
poem, entitled Retaliation,^^ was writ¬ 
ten for the purpose of retaliating on his 
friends the joke that they had played 
upon him; when the quarrels of indi¬ 
viduals break through the .restraints of 
the law and lead to acts of violence to 
each other’s property, reprisals are 
made alternately by both parties- 

RETARD, Hinder. To retard, from 
the Latin tardus, slow, signifying to 
make slow, is applied to the move¬ 
ments of any object forward, as in 
the Latin ‘^^Impetum inimici tardare^’: 
to hinder (see that word) is applied to 
the person moving or acting: we re^ 
tard or make slow the progress of any 
scheme toward completion; we hin¬ 
der or keep back the person who is 
completing the scheme: we retard a 
thing, therefore, often by hindering 
the person; but we frequently hinder 
a person without expressly retarding, 
and, on the contrary, the thing is re¬ 
tarded without the fjerson being hin¬ 
dered, The publication of a work is 
sometimes retarded by the hindrances 
which an author meets with in bring¬ 
ing it to a conclusion; but a work 
may be retarded through the idleness 
of printers, and a variety of other 
causes which are independent of any 
hindrance. So in like manner a per¬ 
son may be hindered in going to his 
place of destination; but we do not 
say that he is retarded, because it is 
only the execution of an object and 
not the simple movements of the per-n 
son which are retarded. 

To retard stops the completion of an 
object only for a time, but to hinder is 
to stop it altogether. 

See also Delay. 

RETINUE. See Procession, 

RETIRE. See Recede. 

RETIREMENT. See Privacy. 

RETORT, Repartee. Retort^ fron^ 
re, back, and torquere, to turn, signify, 
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ing to twist or turn back, is an ill- 
natured reply: repartee^ a misspelling 
of repartie^ feminine of the past parti¬ 
ciple of the French repartir, from Latin 
re, again, and partite, to divide, hence 
to lunge, is to answer thrust with 
thrust, cut with cut. The retort is 
always in answer to a censure, for 
which one returns a like censure; the 
repartee is commonly in answer to the 
wit of another, where one returns wit 
for wit. In the acrimony of disputes 
it is common to hear retort upon retort 
to an endless extent; the liveliness of dis¬ 
course is sometimes greatly increased 
by the quick repartee of those who take 
part in it. 

RETRACT. See Abjure. 

RETREAT. See Asylum ; Recede. 

RETRIBUTION, Requital. Retr^ 
hution,ixQm retrihuere, to bestow, signi¬ 
fying a bestowing back or giving^ in 
return, is a particular term; requital 
(see Reward) is general: the retribution 
comes from Providence; requital is the 
act of man: retribution is by way of 
punishment; requital is mostly by way 
of reward: retribution is not always 
dealt out to every man according to 
his deeds; it is a poor requital for one 
who has done a kindness to be abused. 

RETRIEVE. See Recover. 

RETROSPECT, Review, Survey. 
A retrospect, which signifies, literally, 
looking back, from retro, behind, and 
spicere, to behold or cast an eye upon, 
is always taken of that which is past 
and distant; review, which is a view re¬ 
peated, may be taken of that which 
is present and before us; every 
retrospect is a species of review, but 
every review is not a retrospect. We 
take a retrospect of our past life in 
order to draw salutary reflections from 
all that we have done and suffered; 
we take a review or a second view of 
any particular circumstance which is 
passing before us, in order to regulate 
our present conduct. The retrospect 
goes farther by virtue of the mind’s 
power to reflect on itself and to recall 
all past images to itself; the review may 
go forward by the exercise of the 
senses on external objects. The his¬ 
torian takes a retrospect of all the 
events which have happened within 
a given period; the journalist takes a 
review of all the events that are pass¬ 


ing within the time in which he is 
living. 

The review may be said of the past 
as well as the present; it is a view not 
only of what is, but what has been; 
the survey, which is a looking over at 
once, from the French sur, upon, and 
Old French veer,fovvoiT,to see, is entire¬ 
ly confined to the present; it is a view 
only of that which is, and is taken for 
some particular purpose. We take a 
review of what we have already viewed, 
in order to get a more correct insight 
into it; we take a survey of a thing 
in all its parts, in order to get a com¬ 
prehensive view of it, in order to ex¬ 
amine it in all its bearing. A general 
occasionally takes a review of all his 
army; he takes a survey of the fortress 
which he is going to besiege or attack. 

RETURN, Revert. Return is the 
I English, and revert the Latin: return is 
therefore used in ordinary cases to de¬ 
note the coming back to any point of 
time or place; as to return home, or 
to return at a certain hour, or to apply 
one’s self again to the same business or 
employment; as to return to one’s writ¬ 
ing : to revert is to throwback with one’s 
I mind to any object; we may, therefore, 

I say, to return or revert to any intellect- 
[ual object, with this distinction, that 
to return is to go back to the point 
where one left off treating of any sub¬ 
ject; to revert is simply to carry one’s 
mind back to the same object. As an 
act of an unconscious agent, return is 
used as before. 

Revert signifies either to fall back into 
the same state or to return by reflec¬ 
tion to the same object; all things re- 
vert to their primitive order and regu¬ 
larity. 

See also Restore. 

REVEAL. See Publish; Unveil. 

REVELS. See Saturnalia. 

REVENGE. See Avenge. 

REVERBERATE. See Rebound. 

REVERE. See Adore. 

REVERENCE, See Adore; Awe; 
Honor. 

REVERSE. See Overturn. 

REVERT, See Return. 

REVERY, See Dream. 

review. See Retrospect; Rb- 

VISAL. 

REVILE, Vilify. Revile, from the 
Latin prefix re and old French aviler, 
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fco make vile, built on the Latin vilis, 
cheap, worthless, signifies to reflect 
upon a person, or retort upon him that 
which is vile: to vilify signifies to make 
a thing vile, that is, to set it forth as 
vile. To revile is a personal act; it is 
addressed directly to the object of 
offence, and is addressed for the pur- 
. pose of making the person vile in his 
own eyes: to vUify is an indirect attack 
which serves to make the object appear 
vile in the eyes of others. Revile is said 
only of persons, for persons only are 
reviled; but to vilify is said of persons 
as well as things. To revile is unchari¬ 
table : to vilify is seldom justifiable, 
for we cannot vilify^ without using im¬ 
proper language; it is seldom resorted to 
except as a manifestation of ill-nature. 

REVISAL, Revision, Review. Ee- 
visalj revision, and review ail come from 
the Latin videre, to see, and signify 
looking back upon a thing or looking 
at it again; the terms revised and re¬ 
vision are, however, mostly employed 
in regard to what is written; review is 
used for things in general. The re- 
visod of a book is the work of the au¬ 
thor, or of a reviser, for the purposes 
of correction: the review of a book is 
the work of the critic, for the purpose 
of estimating its value. Revisal and re¬ 
vision differ neither in sense nor appli¬ 
cation, that except the former is more 
frequently employed abstractedly from 
the object revised and revision mostly 
in conjunction: whoever wishes his 
work to be correct will not spare a re¬ 
visal; the revision of classical books 
ought to be intrusted only to men of 
profound erudition. 

See also Retrospect. 

REVIVE, Refresh, Renovate, Re¬ 
new. Revive, from the Latin vivere, to 
live, signifies to bring to life again; to 
refresh, to make fresh again; to renew 
and renovate, to make new again. The 
restoration of things to their primitive 
state is the common idea included in 
these terms; the difference consists in 
their application. Revive, refresh, and 
renovate are applied to animal bodies; 
revive expressing the return of motion 
and spirits to one who was for the time 
lifeless; refresh expressing the return of 
vigor to one in whom it has been di¬ 
minished; the air revives one who is 
faint; a cool breeze refreshes one who 


is affected by the heat. Revive and re¬ 
fresh connote only the temporary state 
of a body; renovate the permanent 
state, that is, the health or powers of 
a body; one is revived and refreshed 
after partial exhaustion; one’s health 
is renovated after having been con¬ 
siderably impaired. 

Revive is apphed likewise in the moral 
sense; refresh and renovate mostly in the 
proper sense; renew only in the applied 
sense. A discussion is said to be re¬ 
vived or a report to be revived; a clamor 
is said to be renewed or entreaties to be 
renewed: customs are revived which have 
long lain dormant and, as it were, 
dead; practices are renewed that have 
ceased for a time. 

REVOKE. See Abjure; Abolish. 

REVOLT. See Defection; Insur¬ 
rection. 

REWARD. See Compensation. 

RHETORIC. See Elocution. 

RICHES, Wealth, Opulence, Af¬ 
fluence. Riches comes from Old 
French richesse, wealth, from Middle 
High German riche, which is the same 
word as Anglo-Saxon ric. Wealth, 
Middle English welthe, extended from 
weal, prosperity, which is allied to welL 
Opulence, from the stem of the Latin 
opes, riches, denotes the state of having 
riches. Affluence, from the Latin ad, 
to, and fiuere, to flow, denotes either 
the act of riches flowing in to a person 
or the state of having tmngs flowing in. 

Riches is a general term denoting 
any considerable share of property, but 
without immediate reference to a pos¬ 
sessor; whatever serves to make one 
rich is denominated riches, inasmuch as 
it supplies us with the means of getting 
what is really good; wealth and the 
other terms refer to outward posses¬ 
sions. 

Riches is a condition opposed to pov¬ 
erty; the whole world is divided into 
rich and poor, and riches are distributed 
in different degrees; but wealth, opu- 
lence, and affluence all denote a con¬ 
siderable share of riches: wealth is a 
positive and substantial share of this 
world’s goods, but particularly ^ of 
money or the precious commodities; 
it may be taken in the abstract or in 
application to individuals: opulence 
consists of any large share in pos¬ 
sessions or property generally, as 
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houses, lands, goods, and chattels, and 
is applicable to the present and actual 
condition of the individual. Affluence 
is a term peculiarly applicable to the 
fluctuating condition of things which 
flow in in great quantities to a person. 
We speak of Hches as to their effects 
upon men^s minds and manners; it 
is not every one who knows how to 
use th^: we speak of wecdth as it 
raises a man in the scale of society 
and contributes to his weal or well¬ 
being: we speak of opulence as the 
present actually flourishing state of 
the individuals; and of affluence as 
the temporary condition. Wealth and 
opidence are applied to communities 
as well as individuals. 

RIDICULE, Satire, Irony, Sar¬ 
casm. Ridicule (see Deride) has sim¬ 
ple laughter in it; satire comes from 
satiLva Ulux, a full dish, a dish of mixed 
ingredients, indicating a poem full of 
topical and personal hits: the former 
is employed in matters of a trifling 
nature; but soiire is employed either 
in personal or grave matters. Irony^ 
in Greek dptjjvsia, from sipiov^ a dis¬ 
sembler who says less than he thinks 
or means, is disguised satire; an ironist 
seems to praise that which he really 
means to condemn. Sarcasm, from the 
Greek aapKa(Tp6g, a sneer, and aapjcdCaiVj 
to sneer, both based on <rajO^, flesh, sig¬ 
nifying biting or nipping satire, so, as 
it were, to tear the flesh, is bitter and 
personal soiire; all the others may be 
successfully and properly employed to 
expose folly andf vice; but sarcasm, 
which is the indulgence only of per¬ 
sonal resentment, is never justifiable- 

See also Laugh. 

RIGHT, Just, Fit, Proper. • Right, 
from Anglo-Saxon rihl, signifying up¬ 
right, not leaning to one side or the 
other, standing as it ou^t, is here the 
general term: the others express modes 
of right. The T^ht and wrong are de¬ 
fined by the written will of God, or are 
writtm in our hearts according to the 
original disposition of our nature: the 
just, in Latin from jus, law, sig¬ 

nifying aocording to a rule of right, and 
the unjust, are determined by the writ¬ 
ten laws of men: the fit and proper, in 
Latin proprms, signifying belongir^ to 
a given specific rule, are determined by 
the established principles of society. 


Between the right and the wrong 
there are no gradations: a thing cannot 
be more right or more wrong; whatever 
is right is not wrong, and whatever is 
wrong is not the and unjust, 

proper and improper, fit and unfit, on 
the contrary, have various shades and 
degrees that are not so easily definable 
by any forms of speech or written 
rules. 

The right and wrong depend upon no 
circumstances; what is once right or 
wrong is always right or wrong, but 
the j%Lst or unjust, proper or improper, 
are relatively so according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case: it is ajv^t rule 
for every man to have that which is 
ids own; but what isto the individ¬ 
ual may be unjust to society. It is 
proper for every man to take charge 
of ids own concerns; but it would be 
improper for a man in an unsound 
state of mind to undertake such a 
charge. Right is applicable to all 
matters, important or otherwise; just 
is employed mostly in matters of essen¬ 
tial interest; proper is rather applicable 
to the minor concerns of life. Every¬ 
thing that is done may be characterized 
as right or wrong: ever^iihing done to 
others may be measur^ by the rule 
of just or unjust: in our social inter¬ 
course, as well as in our private trans¬ 
actions, fitness and propriety must air 
ways be consulted. As Christians, we 
desire to do that which is right in the 
sight of God and man; as members 
of society, we wish to be just in 
our dealings; as rational and intelli¬ 
gent beings, we wish to do what is fit 
and proper in every action, however 
trivial. 

See also Straight. 

Right, Claim, Privilege,—Right sig¬ 
nifies in this sense what it is right for 
one to possess, which is, in fact, a word 
of large meaning: for since the right 
and the wrong depend upon indeter¬ 
minable questions, the right of having 
is equally indeterminable in some cases 
with every other species of right, A 
daim (see Ash) is a species of right to 
have that which is m the hands of 
another; the right to ask another for 
it. The privilege is a species of right 
peculiar to particular mdividuals or 
bodies. 

Right, in its full sense, is altogether 
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aa abstract thing which is independent 
of human laws and regulations; claims 
and 'privileges are altogether connected 
with the laws of society. liberty, in 
the general sense, is an inalienable right 
which belongs to man as a rational and 
responsible agent; it is not a claim, for 
it is set above all question and aU con¬ 
dition: nor is it a privilege, for it can¬ 
not be exclusively granted to one be¬ 
ing nor unconditionally foe taken away 
from another. 

Between right and power there is 
often as wide a distinction as be¬ 
tween truth and falsehood; we have 
often a right to do that which we have 
no power tb do; and the power to do 
that which we have no right to do: 
slaves have a right to the freedom which 
is enjoyed by creatures of the same 
species as themselves, but they have 
not the power to use this freedom as 
others do. In England men have the 
power of thinking for themselves as 
they please; but by the abuse which 
they make of this power we see that 
in many cases they have not the right, 
unless we admit the contradiction that 
men have a right to do what is wrong; 
they have the power, therefore, of 
exercising this right only because no 
other person has the power of con¬ 
trolling them. We have often a daim 
to a thing which is not in our power to 
substantiate; and, on the other hand, 
claims are set up in cases which are 
totally unfounded on any right. Privi¬ 
leges are rights granted to individuals, 
depending either upon the will of the 
grantor, or the circumstances of the 
receiver, or both; privileges are there¬ 
fore partial rights transferable at the 
discretion of persons individually or 
collectively. 

RIGHTEOUS. SeeGouLY. 

RIGID. See Ascetic; Austere, 

RIGOROUS. See Austere ; Harsh, 

RIM. See Border. 

RIND. See Shin. 

RIPE, Mature. Ripe is the Eng¬ 
lish (from Anglo-Saxon ripe, fit for 
reapmg)^ manure the Latin word: the 
former has a universal application 
both proper and improper; the latter 
has mostly an improper application. 
The idea of completion in growth is 
simply designated by the former term; 
the idea of moral pOTection, as far, at 


least, as it is attainable, is marked by 
the latter: fruit is ripe when it requires 
no more sustenance from the parent 
stock; a judgment is maiure which re¬ 
quires no more time and knowledge to 
render it perfect or fitted for exercise: 
in the same manner a project may be 
said to be ripe for execution or a people 
ripe for revolt; and, on the contrary, 
reflection may be said to be mature to 
which sufficiency of time has been 
given, and age may be said to be 
mature which has attained the highest 
pitch of perfection. jKtpencss is, how¬ 
ever, not always a good quality; but 
maturity is always a perfection: the 
ripeness of some fruit diminishes the 
excellence of its flavor: there are some 
fruits which have no flavor until they 
come to maturity. 

RISE, Issue, Emerge. To rise (see 
Arise) may either refer to open or 
enclosed spaces; issue and emerge (see 
Emergency) have both a reference to 
some confin^ body: a thing may either 
rise in a body, without a body, or out 
of a body; but it issues and emerges 
out of a body. A thing may either 
rise in a plain or a wood; it issms out 
of a wood: it may either rise in water 
or out of the water; it emerges from the 
water; that which rises out of a thing 
comes into view by becoming higher: 
in this manner an air balloon might 
rise out of a wood; that which issues 
comes from the very depths of a thing, 
and, as it were, comes out as a part 
of it; but that which emerges proceeds 
from the thing in which it has been, 
as it were, concealed. Hence, in the 
moral application, a person is said to 
rise in life without a reference to his 
former condition; but he emerges from 
obscurity: color rises in the face; but 
words issxte from the mouth. 

See also Origin. 

RISK- See Hazard. 

RITE. See Form. 

ROAD. See Route. 

ROAM. See Wander. 

ROBBERY. See Depredation. 

ROBUST. -See Strong. 

ROLL. See List. 

ROMANCE. See Fabde. 

ROOM. See Space. 

ROT, Putrefy, Corrupt. The dis¬ 
solution of bodies by an internal proc¬ 
ess is implied by all these terms: but 
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tlie first two are applied to natural 
bodies only; the last to aU bodies, 
natural and naoral. iSoi is the strong¬ 
est of all these terms; it denotes the 
last stage in the progress of dissolution: 
putrefy (the modern variant of 'putrefy^ 
based on pidrid) expresses the progress 
toward rottenness; and ccynrtipiioYi the 
commencement. After fruit has arrived 
at its maturity or proper state of ripe¬ 
ness it rots: meat which is kept t<w 
long putrefies: there is a tendency in 
all bodies to corruption; iron and wood 
corrupt with time; whatever is made, 
or done, or wished by men is equally 
liable to be corrupt or to grow corrupL 

ROUGH. See Abrupt; Harsh. 

ROUND. See Circuit. 

ROUNDNRSS, Rotundity. Round- 
uess and rotundity both come from the 
Latin rotundus and rota, a wheel, which 
is a perfectly round body: the former 
term is, however, applied to all objects 
in general; the latter only to solid bodies 
which are round in all directions: one 
speaks of the roundness of a circle, the 
roundness of the moon, the roundness 
of a tree; but the roturidity of a man^s 
body which projects in a round form 
in all directions, and the rotundity of a 
full cheek or the rotundity of a turnip. 

ROUSD. See Awaken. 

ROUSING. See Electric. 

ROUT. See Beat. 

ROUTE, Road, Course. Route 
comes through the French from the 
adjective of the Latin phrase, tfia rupta, 
or broken road.^^ Road comes from 
the Anglo-Saxon ridan, to ride, signify¬ 
ing the place where one rides, as course^ 
from the Latin cursus (see Course), 
signifies the place where one wallcs or 
runs. 

Route is to road as the species to the 
genus: a route is a circular kind of 
road; it is chosen as the circuitous di¬ 
rection toward a certain point, and 
may consist of more than one road 
successively: the road may be either 
in a direct or indirect line; the route 
is always indirect: the route is chosen 
only by horsemen or those who go to 
a considerable distance, as those who 
choose the route to India”; the road 
may be chosen for the shortest dis¬ 
tance;^ the roide and road are pursued 
in their beaten and frequented track; 
the course is often chosen in the un¬ 


beaten track: an army or a company 
go a certain route^ foot-passengers are 
seen to take a certain course over fields: 
course often implies circular comple¬ 
tion, as, the sun runs its course, 

ROVE. See Wander. 

ROYAL, Regal, Kingly. Royal 
and regal j both from the adjective re- 
galiSy based on Latin rex, a king, 
though of foreign origin, have ob¬ 
tain^ more general application than 
the corresponding Engli^ term kingly. 
Royal signifies belonging to a king, in 
its most general sense; regal signifies 
appertaining to a king, in its particular 
application; kingly signifies properly 
like a king. A royal carriage, a royal 
residence, a royal couple, a royal salute, 
royal authority, all designate the general 
and ordinary appurtenances to a king: 
regal government, regal state, regal 
power, regal dignity, denote the pecul¬ 
iar properties of a king: kingly always 
implies what is becoming a king, or 
after the manner of a king; a kingly 
crown is such as a king ought to wear; 
a kingly mien that which is after the 
manner of a king. 

RUB, Chafe, Fret, Gat-l. Ruh, 
Middle English ruhben, is of Celtic 
origin; it is not allied to German rei- 
hen, from which rive is taken; it is the 
generic term, expressing simply the act 
of bodies moving in contact with and 
against others; to chafe (from Old 
French chaufer, from Low Latin calef- 
care, a late form of the classical calfa- 
cere, to make hot) signifies to rub a 
thing until it is heated: to fret comes 
from Anglo-Saxon fretan, compounded 
of for, intensive prefix, and etan, mean¬ 
ing to eat away; to gall is a different 
word from the noun gall, and corre¬ 
sponds probably to Latin galla, a 
gall-nut, oak-apple—hence a tumor, a 
skin affection; hence to rub or itch. 
Things are rubbed sometimes for pur¬ 
poses of convenience; but they are 
chafed, fretted, and galled injuriously: 
the skin is liable to chafe from any vio¬ 
lence; leather will fret from the motion 
of a carriage; when the skin is once 
broken animals will become galled by a 
continuance of the friction. These terms 
are likewise used in the moral sense, 
to denote the actions of things on the 
mind, where the distinction is clearly 
kept up: we meet with rubs from the 
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opposing sentiments of others; the 
angry humors are chafed; the mind is 
fretted and made sore by the frequent 
repetition of small troubles and vexa¬ 
tions; pride is galled by humiliations 
and severe degradations. 

RUDE. See Impertii^ent. 

RUDIMENTARY. See Element- 

MiY. 

RUEFUL. See Piteous. 

RUGGED. See Abrupt. 

RUIN. See Bane; Destruction; 
Fall. 

RULE. See Govern; Guide; 
Maxim; Order. 

RULING. See Prevailing. 

RUMMAGE, Ransack. These two 
words both signify to look for some¬ 
thing- Rummage, compounded of 
French suffix age and Dutch ruim, a 
ship's hold, allied to room. It meant 
to stow away and then to search among 
things stowed away. Ransack comes 
from Scandinavian rann, a house, and 
sak, a root allied to seek, signifying to 
search a house thoroughly and carry 
away. Ransack signifies a thorough 
rummaging. The difference between 
the two words is mainly one of degree. 

RUMOR. See Fame. 

RUPTURE, Fracture, Fraction. 
Rupture, from ruptura, the feminine of 
the future participle of rmnpere, to 
break or burst, and fracture or fraction, 


similarly derived from frangere, to 
break, denote different kinds of break¬ 
ing, according to the objects to which 
the action is applied. Soft suostances 
may suffer a rupture; as the rupture 
of a blood-vessel; hard substa.nces a 
fracture, as the fracture of a bone. 

Fraction is used only in respect to 
broken numbers, as the fraction of a 
unit. 

Ruptxvre is also used in an improper 
application; as the rupture of a treaty. 

RURAL, Rustic. Although both 
these terms, from the Latin rus, 
country, signify belonging to the 
country, yet the former, from the 
genitive stem ruris, is used in a good, 
and the latter in a bad or an indif¬ 
ferent, sense. Rural applies to all 
country objects except man; it is, 
therefore, always connected with the 
charms of nature: rustic applies only 
to persons or what is personal, in the 
country, and is, therefore, always as¬ 
sociated with the want of culture. 
Rural scenery is always interesting; 
but the rustic manners of the peasants 
have frequently too much that is un¬ 
cultivated and rude in them to be 
agreeable; a rural habitation may be 
fitted for persons in a higher station; 
but a rustic cottage is adapted only for 
the poorer inhabitants of the country. 

See also Countryman. 
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SABBATH, Sunday. The term 
SaMKUh, from the Hebrew shahhdtk, to 
rest, through French sabbat, implies a 
sacred day of rest from customary 
occupations, the institution of which, 
under the name of the seventh day, is 
first mentioned in Genesis 11:2-3. 
Always in the Gospels and as a rule 
in the other books, Sabbath means the 
mventh day of the week. 

Distinctions between the Sabbath 
and Sunday were at one time very 
sharply drawn, the Sabbath being con- 
siderea a purely Jewish term, and 
Sunday, otherwise called the Lord^s 
Day, a Christian one; but most of the 
old contentions were long ^o aban¬ 
doned. The elder Disraeli is author¬ 
ity for the statement that the term 
Smbath meant Saturday in the Middle 
Ages, and that it was first used in 
England for Sunday in 1554. 

Both Jews and Christians observe 
the seventh day of the week, but from a 
different start, the former recognizing 
Saturday as their Sabbath and the latter 
the following day as their Sunday. 

SACK, DespoiIt, Devastate. Sack, 
in French sac, waste or ruin, may be 
derived from Latin saccns, a bag or 
Back for carrying away things. Despoil 
comes from Latin spoliare, based on 
spolium, a skin stripped off, referring 
to the dress of a dead warrior. Dev¬ 
astate, from devastare, based on Latin 
vastus, signifying large, empty space, 
means to lay waste. Sack is a strong¬ 
er word than despoil. It means 
to go through a conquered territory 
and carry off everything of value. 
Despoil means to strip off something 
valuable, but it does not imply such 
thorough and wholesale destruction. 
Devastate means literally to lay waste, 
and refers not merely to the carrying 
away of valuables, but to the utter 
destruction of eva:ything. We may 
speak of a city devastated by fire, or a 
country devastated by storm—so that 
the word has a wider application than 
sack and does not refer merely to war¬ 
fare. Despoil may refer to the action 


of individuals. An unscrupulous law¬ 
yer may despoil a widow of the property 
left to her, etc. But sack is applied 
specifically to the treatment of captured 
territory in warfare. See also Bapine; 
Ravage. 

SACRAMENT. See Lord’s-Sup- 

PER. 

SACRED. See Hody. 

SACRILEGIOUS, Irreverent, 
Desecrating. Sacrilegious, from Latin 
sacrilegium (based on the crude stem 
sacri and legere, to gather up and steal 
sacred things), the robbing of a tem¬ 
ple, is a much more positive word 
than irreverent, which simply means 
not reverent (for the derivation see 
Adore) ; but it is a less positive word 
than desecrating, from Latin de, not, 
and sacer, sacred, which means de¬ 
priving of sacredness, and has a 
more extended application. Socrilegiqiis 
means positively irreverent, implying 
an irreverence that reveals itself in a 
distinct speech or act which shows a 
lack of regard for things held holy. 
Desecrating means not merely a positive 
expression of the disregard for thin^ 
sacred, but an expression of such 
violence that it destroys the sacred 
character. Irreverent applies to an at¬ 
titude of mind, sacrilegious to manner 
and speech, desecrating to action, 
though these distinctions are not 
clearly observed. (Sacrilegious is often 
mispronounced, even by educated per¬ 
sons, as sacr^l6gious.) See also Irrb- 

UGIOUS. 

SAD. See Dull; Mourneul, 

SAFE, Secure. Safe, hi Latin sal- 
vxLs, to be tranquil, implies exemption 
from harm or the danger of harm; 
secure (see Certain) the exemption 
from danger: a person may be safe or 
saved in the midst of a fixe, if he be 
untouched by the fire; but he is, in such 
a case, the reverse of secure. In the 
sense of exemption from danger, safety 
expresses much less than security: we 
may be safe without using any particu¬ 
lar measures; but none can reckon on 
any degree of security without great 
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precaution: a person may be very safe person’s character and principles: reo- 
on the top of a coach in the daytime; son and end are applied to things only: 
but if he wishes to secure himself, at we speak of the reason as the thing 
night, from falling off, he must be that justifies: we explain why we do a 
fastened. thing when we say we do it for this or 

SAFK-CONDUCT. See Pass. that reasoTi; we speak of the end by way 
SAFEGUARD. See Pass. of explaining the nature of the thing: 

SAGACIOUS. See Sage, the propriety of a measure cannot be 

SAGACITY. See Penetration. known unless we know what end it wfi] 
SAGE, Sagaciotts, Sapient. Sage answer, 
and sagacious come from different SALARY. See Allowance. 

Latin words, despite their similarity of SALIENT, Outstanding. Both of 
forna and meaning, sage being derived these words indicate that which is a 
ultimately from Latin sapere, to be noticeable or prominent feature of 
wise; sagacious from sagax, connected something. Outstanding is really just 
with sagire, to perceive by the senses, an English translation of salient, from 
Sapient is derived from the present Latin saZfre, to leap, hence to standout; 
participle of sapere. and the difference between them is 

The first of these terms has a good mainly the difference usually found 
sense, in application to men, to denote between words of English and Latin 
the faculty of discerning immediately, derivation. Outstanding suggests the 
which is the fruit of experience, and picture more clearly. The outstanding 
very similar to that sagacity in animals feature of an occurrence is that which 
which instinctively perceives a thing strikes the attention most vividly, 
without the deductions of reason; so- which stands out from the rest. Salient 
pient is now employed only in regard does not so clearly suggest the image, 
to animals which are trained to par- but it is a somewhat more polished 
ticular arts; its use, therefore, in re- word. 

spect to human beings, is mostly in SALLY, Issue. Sally, from Latin 
the lofty or burlesque style. salire, to leap, is a particular kind of 

SAILOR. See Seaman. issuing, (For issvs see Arise.) It 

SAINTLY. See Holy, referred to the going forth of a detach- 

SAINT-SIMONIANISM, See So- ment of soldiers from a besieged place 
cialism. to attack the besiegers. Issue means, 

SAKE, Account, Reason, Purpose, in general, to go forth. Sally^ means 
End. These terms are all employed to go forth with a certain spirit and 
adverbially, to modify or connect prop- gallantry, with an attitude of ad- 
ositions; hence one says, for his sake, venturousness. Sally is appHed figu- 
on his account, for this reason, for this ratively to a humorous thrust, a witti- 
purpos^ and to this end. Sake, from cism or jest; in this sense it is used 
Anglo-Saxon sacii, strife, a side in a mainly as a noun. Here, too, it keeps 
strife, hence a cause, is mostly said of its fundamental implication of a 
persons; what is done for a person’s spirited and unexpected attack, 
sake is the same as in behalf of his SALUBRIOUS, See Healthy. 
cause; one may, however, say in regard SALUTARY. See Healthy. 

to things, for the sake of good order, SALUTE, Salutation, Greeting. 
implying what good order requires: (see Accost) concerns the thing; 

account is indifferently employed for and salviation, which is a variation 
persons or things; what is done on a of salute, the person giving the salute: 
person’s account is done in his behalf a salute may consist either of a word 
and for his interest; what is done on or an action; salutations pass from 
account of indisposition is done in con- one friend to another: the salute may 
sequence of it, the indisposition being be either direct or indirect; the saltUch 
the cause: purpose is properly personal tion is always direct and personal; guns 
and refers to that which a person pur- are fired by way of a salute: bows are 
poses to himself; if we ask, therefore, given as a salutation, 
for what purpose a thing is done, it may The salutation is a familiar and ordi- 
be to know something of some other nary form of courtesy between individ- 
30 
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uals; greeting is frequently a partic- SANCTITY. See Holhstess. 

ular mode of saltdaiion adopted on SANE. See Sound. 

extraordinary occasions, indicative of SANGUINARY, Bloody, Blood- 
great joy or satisfaction in those who thirsty. Sanguinary, from sanguis, is 
greet, employed both in the sense of bloody, 

SALVATION, Deliveranch, Pres- or having blood, and bloody thirsty, oi 
ERVATiON, Saving, Redemption, Res- thirsting after blood; sanguinary, in the 
CUE. Salvaiion, in French salvation, first case, relates only to blood shed, as 
from Latin salvodionem, from salvus, a sanguinary^ engagement or a san~ 
whole, has both a physical and a moral guinary conflict; bloody is used in the 
application. In the physical applica- f^iliar application, to denote the 
tion we seek or receive deliverance from simple presence of blood, as a bloody 
impending or present peril from some coat or a bloody sword, 
power beyond our own. We gain preser- In the second case, sanguinary is em- 
vation from something destructive by ployed to characterize the tempers of 
some act of our own or of others, and we persons only; bloodthirsty to character- 
may be the subject or object of a rescue ize the tempers of persons to any other 
from danger, restraint, or violence. beings: revolutionists will be frequent- 
In the moral application we are ly sanguinary, because they are aban- 
taught that salvation is the spiritual doned to their passions and follow a 
deliverance from sin and death, through lawless course of violence: tigers are 
the saving mercy of Jesus Christ, who by nature the most bloodthirsty of all 
offered himself as a ransom for man- creatures. 

kind, his death being the final act of SANGUINE, Ardent, Buoyant, 
man^s redemption, or the releasing and Cheerful, Confident, Elated, En- 
setting free of all living in sin. thusiastic, Hopeful, Warm. San<- 

SANATIVE. See Sanitary. guine, from the Latin sanguis, meaning 

SANATORY. See Sanitary. blood. One who abounds in blood is 

SANCTIFY, Cleanse, Conse- said to have a sanguine temperament, 
crate, Devote, Hallow, Purify, and that gives birth to the conditions 
Sanctify, in French sanctifier, from indicated by the other terms. 

Latin sanctificere, compound of sanctus, The ardent person is warm, glowing, 
holy, and a weakened form of facere, to passionate, eager, and zealous; the 
make, signifies literally to make holy or buoyant one is in a state of mental up- 
sacred, and applies both to persons and lift and is seldom depressed; the cheer-- 
objects of a religious character. fvX one is abounding in good spirits, 

In the personal application, to sancti- is happy himself, and strives to make 
fy is to make holy, to have one's heart others happy; the confident one feels 
and life made to conform to the will of assured of his own power and future; 
God. Prior to this act comes that to the elated one is exultant, apt to be 
cleanse or purify from sin, to convert excitable, and is easily raised in spirits, 
from a former state, to regenerate or Enthusiastic persons are generally’' 
make anew. ardent, frequently visionary, some- 

To consecrate is to set a person or ob- times fanatical, and always zealous in 
ject apart from that which is ordinary their undertakings. Hopeful ones al- 
for some sacred purpose. This is done ways look on the bright side of things, 
by others, as the consecration of a relig- see the silver lining of clouds, and are 
ious edifice or some part thereof, and full of anticipation, expectation, and 
the consecration of a person to the caU- trust; warm ones are full of zeal, ardor, 
ing of the ministry. affection, and welcome, and are apt to 

To devote one's self to a sacred pur- be easily irritated, 
pose is the act of the individual, to See also Optimistic. 
devote an object is for one or others to SANITARY, Sanatory. Sanitary, 
give or apply it. To hallow a place or in French sanitaire, a coined word from 
object is to consecrate or set it apart Latin sanitas, sanity, and sanatory, ex- 
for a sacred purpose. tended from sanator, a healer (hence 

SANCTION. See Countenance; sanatorium), are terms commonly used 
Uphold. indiscriminately, but having different 
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applications. Sanitary specifically sig¬ 
nifies something pertaining to health, 
sanatory something conducive to health. 

Whatever is conducive to health, 
such as curing or healing applications 
or treatment, is sanatory; whatever 
pertains to or is connected with the 
preservation of health is sanitary. Al¬ 
lied to these terms are sanitation, or 
the system of promoting healthful re¬ 
forms, and sanitarium or sanatorium, 
a resort for hygienic, restful, or curative 
treatment. 

SAP, Undermine. Sap, Anglo- 
Saxon seep, signifies the juice which 
springs from the root of a tree; but 
sap, in the sense of undermine, is prob¬ 
ably derived from Latin sappa, a spade 
or mattock; hence signifies to come at 
the root of anything by digging: to un¬ 
dermine signifies to form a mine under 
the ground or under whatever is upon 
the ground: we may sap, therefore, with¬ 
out undermining; and undermine with¬ 
out sapping: we may sap the founda¬ 
tion of a house without making any 
mine underneath; and in fortifications 
we may undermine either a mound, a 
ditch, or a wall without striking im¬ 
mediately at the foundation: hence, 
in the moral application, to sap is a 
more direct and decisive mode of 
destruction; to undermine is a gradual, 
and may be a partial, action. Infidelity 
saps the morals of a nation; courtiers 
undermine one another’s interests at 
court. 

SAPIENT. See Sage. 

SARCASM. See Ridicule. 

SARCASTIC- See Trenchant. 

SATANIC- See Diabolic. 

SATIATE. See Satisfy. 

SATIRE. See Ridicule: Wit. 

SATISFACTION. See Compensa¬ 
tion ; Contentment. 

SATISFY, Please, Gratify. To 
satisfy (see Contentment) is rather 
to produce pleasure indirectly; to 
please (see Agreeable) is to produce 
it directly: the former is negative, the 
latter positive, pleasure: as every, de¬ 
sire is accompanied by more or less 
pain, saiisfaction, which is the removal 
of desire, is itself to a certain extent 
pleasure: but what satisfies is not al¬ 
ways calculated to please; nor is that 
which pleases that which will always 
satisfy: plain food satisfies a hungry 


person, but does not please him when 
he is not hungry; social enjoyments 
please, but they are very far from satis-^ 
fying those who do not restrict their 
indulgences. To gratify is to please 
in a high degree, to produce keen 
pleasure: we may be pleased with 
trifles, but we are commonly gratified 
with such things as act strongly either 
on the senses or the affections: an 
epicure is gratified with those delicacies 
which suit his taste; an amateur in 
music will be gratified by hearing a 
piece of Handel’s composition finely 
performed. 

See also Compensation. 

Satisfy, Satiate, Glut, Cloy. —To saU 
isfy is to make enough: satiate is a fre¬ 
quentative, formed similarly from satis, 
enough, but signifying to have more 
than enough. Glut, in Latin glutire, al¬ 
lied to gula, the throat, signifies to take 
down the throat. Satisfaction brings 
pleasure; it is what nature demands; 
and nature, therefore, makes a suitable 
return: satiety, meaning that which ex¬ 
ceeds the desire, is attended with dis¬ 
gust; glutting is an act of intemperance; 
it is what the inordinate appetite de¬ 
mands; it greatly exceeds the former in 
degree both of the cause and the conse¬ 
quence: cloying is the consequence of 
glutting. Every healthy person satisfies 
himself with a regular portion of food; 
children, if unrestrained, seek to satiate 
their appetites, and cloy themselves by 
their excesses; brutes, or men sunk to 
the level of brutes, glut themselves with 
that which is agreeable to their appe¬ 
tites. So, in the moral application, we 
satisfy desires in general or any partic¬ 
ular desire; we satiate the appetite for 
leasure; one gluts the eyes or the ears 
y anything that is horrible or painful 
or cloys the mind. 

SATURNALIA, Carnival, Orgies. 
These words all indicate particular 
festivals, and hence, by extension, un¬ 
restrained license and riotous self- 
indulgence. Saturnalia, in Latin the 
neuter plural of satnrnalis, pertaining to 
Saturn, was an ancient Roman festival 
in honor of the ^od Saturn, in which 
all classes, including slaves, took part. 
It was celebrated in December and 
was regarded as a period of unrestrained 
license. 

Carnival (not. as commonly misun- 
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derstood, from Italian mme, vale! or 
‘‘ Farewell^ oli desii! nor, as Lord Byron 
tried to explain it, Tare well to flesy ’0 
is from Latin camia, flesLt, and 

Latin levare, to lift, remove, take awa 3 % 
and is the festival immediately preced¬ 
ing Lent in Italy, celebrating the begin¬ 
ning of deshless and fasting days by a 
riot of self-indulgence. Orgy, Latin 
orgia, from Greek opyia, secret rites, 
rrfers to the secret festivals in honor of 
Bacchus, the god of wine, celebrated 
by extravagant revels; the word is 
ukiaUy employed in the plural— orgies. 
In the figurative application of these 
words there is little dMerence. All in¬ 
dicate unrestrained riot; but there is 
more of harmless gayety in carnival^ 
p^haps, and more of extravagance, 
violence, and shamelessness in orgies. 

SAUCY. See Impertinent. 

SAUNTER. See Linger. 

SAVAGE. See Cruel; Ferocious. 

SAVE, Spare, Preserve, Protect. 
To save is to keep or make sme. Spare 
comes from Anglo-Saxon spcer. Pre¬ 
serve, compounded of proe, before, and 
servare, keep (cf. German huten . . . 
VOR.), signines to keep away from. 
Protect (see Depend). 

The idea of keeping free from evil 
is the common idea of all these terms, 
and the peculiar sigoification of the 
term save; they diner either in the 
nature of the evil kept off or the cir¬ 
cumstances of the agent: we may be 
saved from every kind of evil; but we 
are spared only from those which it is 
in the power of another to inflict: 
we may be saved from falling or saved 
from an illness; a criminal is spared 
from punishment, or we may be spared 
by Divine Providence in the midst of 
some calamity. 

We may be saved and spared from 
any evils, great or small; we are pre¬ 
served and protected only from evils of 
magnitude: we may be saved either 
from the inclemency of the weather or 
the fatal vicissitudes of life: we may 
be spared the pain of a disagreeable 
meeting or we may be spared our lives: 
we are preserved from ruin or protected 
from oppression. To save and spare 
apply to evils that are actual and tem¬ 
porary; preserve and protect to those 
which are possible or permanent: we 
may be saved from drowning; a person 


ma^'^ be preserved from infection or 
protected from an attack. To save may 
be the effect of accident or design; to 
spare is always the effect of intentional 
forbearance; to preserve and protect are 
the effect of a special exertion of power, 
the latter in a stiU higher degree than 
the former: we may be preserved, by 
ordinary means, from the evils of 
I human life; but we axe protected by 
the government or by Divine Provi¬ 
dence from the active attacks of those 
who aim to do us harm. 

To spare and protect refer mostly to 
person^ injuries; save and preserve are 
said of whatever one keeps from injury 
on account of its value; as to save one’s 
good name, to preserve one’s honor. 

See also Deliver; Keep. 

SAVING. See Economical; Sal¬ 
vation. 

SAVOR. See Taste. 

SAW. See Axiom. 

SAY. See Speak. 

SAYING. See Axiom. 

SCALE. See Arise. 

SCANDAL. See Discredit. 

SCANDALOUS. See Infamous. 

SCANTY. See Barb. 

SCARCE. See Rare. 

SCARCELY. See Hardly. 

SCARCITY, Dearth. Scarcity (see 
Rare) is a generic term to denote the 
I circumstance of a thing being scarce. 
Dearth, which is the same as dearness 
(Middle English derthe, formed from 
the adjective as warmth, health, wealth 
are formed), is a mode of scarcity ap¬ 
plied in the literal sense to provisions 
mostly, as provisions are mostly dear 
when they are scarce; the word dearth, 
therefore, denotes scarcity in a high de¬ 
gree: whenever men want something 
and find it difficult to procure, they 
complain of its scarcity: when a country 
has the misfortune to be visited with 
a famine, it experiences the frightfulest 
of all dearths. 

Dearth is figuratively applied to 
moral objects; as a dearth of intelli¬ 
gence, of talent, and the like. 

SCATHE, Damage, Harm, In¬ 
jury, Mischief. Scathe is from a 
Teutonic root meaning to harm. These 
terms apply both to the body and 
material objects and to the individual 
mind. 

SCATTER. See Spread. 
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SCEPTICISM, Agnosticism, Athe¬ 
ism. These words are all used to in¬ 
dicate a disbelief in the articles of a 
religion, especially of the Christian 
religion, but they differ considerably 
in the degree and kind of unbelief 
that they indicate. Sceptidsm, from 
Greek aicETrrojiat, I consider, means 
the disposition to doubt all things, to 
come to no intellectual conclusion, 
because of an insufficiency of evidence. 
It has a wider application than the 
other two words and refers to a general 
intellectual attitude in respect to all 
things and not merely to an attitude 
to religious questions. Agnosticism 
has a similar meaning. It was a word 
coined by Huxley in a heated con¬ 
troversy between the theologians of 
the old school and the evolutionary 
scientists of the new to express his own 
attitude—^that of simple open-minded¬ 
ness on the subject of all questions 
concerning which he had no scientific 
evidence, especially concerning articles 
of religious faith. The doctrines of tihe 
Church could not be proved, he said. 
They cannot therefore be declared a 
true gnosis —a matter of intellectual 
knowledge. Agnostic he coined by pre¬ 
fixing the privative a to the Greek 
gnosis to signify one who refused to 
consider statements not based, like the 
facts of natural science, on the evidence 
of the senses as matters of scientific 
fact. He wished to proclaim himself 
open to correction, however, ready to 
examine all evidence. Agnosticism has 
therefore the same fundamental mean¬ 
ing as scepticism. The agnostic, like 
the sceptic, says, “I will consider,’^ but, 
Tactically and historically, the words 
ave had a different meaning. The 
sceptic doubts all evidence; the agnos¬ 
tic admits the validity of a certain 
kind of evidence—the evidence of the 
senses. Scepticism, as applied to re¬ 
ligion, has generally indicated positive 
d&belief; agnosticism, the position of 
the open-minded inquirer. Atheism, 
while often confused with the other 
terms, has an entirely different meaning. 
It signifies a disbelief in the existence of 
a God, or at least of a personal God, 
The consistent agnostic cannot be an j 
atheist, because, if he cannot prove the j 
existence of a God, he is equally unable j 
to prove His non-existence. 


SCHEMING, ARTFun, Contrivustg, 
Designing, Intriguing, Planning. 
Scheming, in Latin schema, Greek 
form, from <Jxn(Tio, future of# 
from the verb ^x^iv, to hold, signi¬ 
fies holding in one^s hands or one^S 
mind the plan and means of future 
action. As acts of contriving, design^* 
ing, and planning, the term may be 
used both in a proper or praiseworthy 
sense and in an improper and repre^ 
hensible one. 

These terms in the proper sense 
imply acts intended to result in bene¬ 
fits to ourselves or others on material 
lines, in which we devise, invent, pro¬ 
ject, outline, or sketch that which is 
necessary to the accomplishment of 
the purpose in mind. In the improper 
sense these operations may be to the 
disadvantage or injury of others. 

In being artful and in intriguing we 
become cunning, crafty, engaged in 
secret and underhand plots. We may 
be artful solely, or all by ourselves, 
but when we are intriguing we usually 
need confederates, as the plot or scheme 
m mind is generally of a more or less 
complicated nature, and, as more than 
one person is involved, the intriguer 
cannot hold all the strings in his hands. 

See also Design. 

SCHISMATIC. See Heretic. 

SCHOLAR, Disciple. Scholar (see 
School, below) and disciple are both 
applied to such as learn from others: 
but the former is said only of those 
who learn the rudiments of knowl¬ 
edge; the latter of one who acquires 
any art or science from the instruc¬ 
tion of another: the scholar is op¬ 
posed to the teacher; the disciple to 
the master: children are always schol¬ 
ars; adult persons may be disciples. 
Scholars chiefly employ themselves in 
the study of words: disciples, as 
the disciples of our Saviour, in the 
study of things: we are the scholars of 
any one xmder whose care we are 
placed or from whom we learn any¬ 
thing, good or bad; we are the disciples 
only of those who are distinguished, 
and for the most part in the good sense, 
though not always so: children are 
sometimes too apt scholars in learning 
evil from one another. Philosopheips 
of old had their disciples, and nowada3rB 
there are many who have been exalted 
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Into that character who have their dis- 
dples and followers. 

SCHOLASTIC. See Academic. 

SCHOOL, Academy. The Latin 
term schola signified a loitering-place, a 
place for desultory conversation or 
instruction, from the Greek trxoXrj^ 
leisure; hence it has been extended 
to any place where instruction is given, 
particularly that which is communi¬ 
cated to youth. Academy derives its 
name from the Greek d.Ka6}]iiua, the 
name of a gymnasium near Athens (so 
n am ed for the hero Academus), where 
the philosopher Plato first gave his 
lectures, and which afterward became a 
place of resort for learned men; hence | 
societies of learned men have since 
been termed academies. The leading 
idea in the word school is that of in¬ 
struction given and doctrine received; 
in the word academy is that of associa¬ 
tion among those who have already 
learned: hence we speak in the literm 
sense of the school where young per¬ 
sons meet to be taught, or in the ex¬ 
tended and moral sense of the old and 
new school, the Pythagorean school, 
the philosophical school, and the like; 
but the academy of arts or sciences, the 
French Academy, being members of 
any academy, and the like. 

SCIBNCE. See Knowledge. 

SCOFF, Gibe, Jeer, Sneer. Scoff 
is from an Old Low German word 
which may have meant originally a 
playful shove. Gibe (also spelled jibe) 
IS from the Scandinavian. Jeer is a 
word of doubtful origin. Sneer, Mid¬ 
dle English sneren, is allied to snarl. 

Scoffing is a general term for express¬ 
ing contempt; we may scoff either by 
mbes, jeers, or sneers; or we may scoff 
by opprobrious language and contempt¬ 
uous looks, with gibing, jeering, or 
sneering: to gibe, jeer, and sneer are 
personal acts: the gibe and jeer consist 
of words addressed to an individual: 
the former has most of ill-nature and 
reproach in it; the latter has more 
of ridicule or satire in it; they are both, 
however, applied to the actions of vul¬ 
gar or unseemly people who practice 
their coarse jokes on others. 

Scoff and sneer are directed either to 
persons or things as the object; gibe 
and jeer only toward persons; scoff is 
taken only in the proper sense; sneer 


derives its meaning from the literal act 
of sneering: the scoffer speaks lightly 
of that which deserves serious atten¬ 
tion: the sneerer speaks either actually 
with a sneer or as it were by implica¬ 
tion with a sneer: the scoffers at religion 
set at naught all thoughts of decorum, 
they openly avow the Mttle estimation 
in which they hold it; the sneerers at 
religion are more sly, but not less malig¬ 
nant; they wish to treat religion with 
contempt, but not to bring themselves 
into the contempt they deserve. 

SCOPE. See Tendency. 

SCORN. See Contemn. 

SCORNFUL. See Contemptuoits. 

SCOUT. See Spy. 

SCREAM. See Cry. 

SCREEN. See Cover. 

SCRIBE. See Writer. 

SCRUPLE, Hesitate, Waver. To 
scruple (see Conscientious) simply 
keeps us from deciding; the terms hesi¬ 
tate (see Demur) and waver, from 
Anglo-Saxon wcefre, restless, wandering, 
bespeak a fluctuating or variable state 
of the mind. We scruple simply from 
motives of doubt as to the propriety of 
a thing; we hesitate and waver from 
various motives, particularly such as 
affect our interests. Conscience pro¬ 
duces scruples, fear produces hesitation, 
irresolution produces wavering: a per¬ 
son scruples to do an action which may 
hurt his neighbor or offend- his Maker; 
he hesitates to do a thing which he fears 
may not prove advantageous to him; 
he wavers in his mind between going or 
staying, according as his inclinations 
impel him to the one or the other: a 
man who does not scruple to say or 
do as he pleases will be an offensive 
companion, if not a dangerous member 
of society; he who hesitates only when 
the doing of good is proposed shows 
himself a worthless member of society; 
he who wavers between his duty and 
his inclination will seldom maintain a 
long or doubtful contest. 

SCRUTINIZE. See Pry. 

SCRUTINY. See Examination. 

SCUM- See Dregs. 

SCURRILOUS. See REPROACHEUii. 

SEAL, Stamp. Seal is a specific, 
a general, term: there cannot be 
a seal without a stamp; but there may 
be many stamps where there is no seed. 
The seal, in Latin sigillum, the diminu- 
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tive of signum, signiJfies a signet or little 
sign, consisting of any one's coat of 
arms or any device; the stamp is, in 
general, any impression whatever which 
has been made by stamping (from 
stamp, meaning to step heavily, Greek 
GTsplSeiv, to stamp), that is, any im¬ 
pression which is not easily to be 
effaced. In the improper sense, the 
seal is the authority; thus, to set one's 
seal is the same as to authorize, and 
the seal of truth is any outward mark 
which characterizes it: but the stamp 
is the impression by which we dis¬ 
tinguish the thing; thus a thing is said 
to bear the stamp of truth, of sincerity, 
of veracity, and the like. 

SEAMAN, Waterman", Sailor, 
Mariner. All these words denote per¬ 
sons occupied in navigation; the sea¬ 
man, as the word implies, follows his 
business on the sea; the waterman is 
one who gets his livelihood on fresh 
water: the sailor and the mariner are 
both specific terms to designate the 
seaman: every sailor and mariner is a 
seaman; although every seaman is not 
a sailor or mariner; the former is one 
who is employed about the laborious 
part of the vessel; the latter is one who 
traverses the ocean to and fro, who is 
attached to the water and passes his 
life upon it. Men of all ranks are de¬ 
nominated seamen, whether officers or 
men, whether in a merchantman or a 
king's ship: sailor is used only for the 
common men, or, in the sea phrase, 
for those before tlxe mast, particularly 
in vessels of war; hence our sailors and 
soldiers are spoken of as the defenders 
of our country; a mariner is an inde¬ 
pendent kind of seaman who manages 
his own vessel and goes on an expedi¬ 
tion on his own account; fishermen 
and those who trade along the coast 
are in a particular manner distin¬ 
guished by the name of mariners. 

SEARCH. See Examine; Rum¬ 
mage; Seek. 

SEASON. See Time. 

SEASONABLE. See Opportune; 
Timely. 

SECEDE. See Recede. 

SECLUSION. See Privacy. 

SECOND, Support. To second is to 
give the assistance of a second person; 
to support is to bear up on one's own 
shoulders. To second does not express 


so much as to support: we second only 
by our presence or our word; but we 
support by our influence and all the 
means that are in our power: we sec¬ 
ond a motion by a simple declaration 
of our assent to it; we support a motion 
by the force of persuasions: so Mkewise 
we are said always to second a person's 
[Views when we give him openly our 
countenance by declaring our appro¬ 
bation of his measures; and we are 
said to support him when we give the 
assistance of our purse, our influence, 
or any other thing essential for the 
attainment of an end. 

Second, Secondary, Inferior,—Second 
and secondary both come from the 
Latin secundus, changed from sequwv- 
due and sequi, to follow, signifying 
the order of succession: the former sim¬ 
ply expresses this order; but the latter 
includes the accessory idea of com¬ 
parative demerit: a person stands 
second in a list, or a letter is second 
which immediately succeeds the first; 
but a consideration is secondary, or of 
secondary importance, which is opposed 
to that which holds the first rank. 
Secondary and inferior both designate 
some lower degree of a quality: but 
secondary is applied only to the im¬ 
portance or value of things; inferior 
is applied generally to all qualities: 
a man of business reckons everything 
as secondary which does not forward 
the object he has in view; men of 
inferior abihties are disqualified by 
nature for high and important stations, 
although they may be more fitted for 
lower stations than those of greater 
abilities. 

SECRECY. See Concealment.' 

SECRET, Hidden, Latent, Oc¬ 
cult, Mysterious. What is secret (see 
Clandestine) is so far removed as to 
be out of observation; what is hidden 
(seb Conceal) is so covered over as to 
be altogether concealed: as a corner 
may be secret; a hole underground is 
hidden. 

What is secret is known to some one; 
what is hidden may be known to no one: 
it rests in the breast of an individual 
to keep a thing secret; it depends on 
the course of things if anything remains 
hidden: every man has more or less of 
that which he wishes to keep secret; 
the talent of many hes hidden for 
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want of opportunity to bring it into 
exercise, as many treasures lie hidden 
in earth for want of being dis¬ 
covered and brought to light. A secret 
may concern only the individual or 
individuals who hold it, and those from 
whom it is kept; but that which is Aid- 
den may concern all the world: some¬ 
times the success of a transaction de¬ 
pends upon its being kept secret; the 
store® of knowledge which yet remain 
hidden may be much greater than 
thoj^ which have been kid open. The 
laterUy from the stem of Latin laUns, 
lying hid, is the secret or concealed in 
cases where it ought to be open: a iMeM 
motive is that which a person intention¬ 
ally, though not justifiably, keeps to 
himself; the latent cause for any pro¬ 
ceeding is that which is not reveal^. 

OccuMj in Latin occuUuSy participle 
of occuleref compounded of ob, over, and 
the stem found in celare, to hide, sig¬ 
nifying that which is covered over; and 
mysterious (see Dark) are species of 
the hidden: the former connotes that 
which has a veil naturally thrown over 
it; the latter that mostly which is 
covered with a supernatural veil: an 
occuM scimce is one that is hidden 
from the view of persons in general, 
which is attainable but by few; occvM 
causes or qualities are those which lie 
too remote to be discovered by the 
inquirer: the operations of Providence 
are said to be mysterious, as they are 
altogether past our finding out ; many 
points of doctrine in our religion are 
equally mysterious, as connected with 
and dependent upon the attributes of 
the Deity. 

SECRET AGENT- See Spy. 

SECRETE. See Conceal. 

SECTARIAN. See Heretic. 

SECULAR, Temporal, Worldly. 
Secular, in Latin scectdaris, from soscun 
Iwn, an age or division of time, signifies 
beloDging to time or this life- Tempo¬ 
ral, in Latin temporalis, from tempus, 
time, signifies lasting only for a time. 
Worldly signifies after the manner of 
the toorld (from Anglo-Saxon weorvld, 
which is compounded of wer^ a man, 
and eld, an age^ signifying the age of a 
man, a man's life, the scene of a man's 
life)- 

Secidar is opposed to ecclesiastical; 
temporal and worldly are opposed to 


spiritual or eternal. The idea of the 
world or the outward objects and pur¬ 
suits of the world, in distinction from 
that which is set above the world, is 
implied in common by all the terms; 
but secular is an indifferent term, ap¬ 
plicable to the legitimate pursuits and 
concerns of men; temporal is used 
either in an indifferent or a bad sense; 
and worldly mostly in a bad sense, as 
contrasted with things of more value. 
The oflSce of a clergyman is ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, but that of a school-master is 
secular, which is frequently vested in 
the same hands; the Upper House of 
Parliament consists of lords spiritual 
and temporal; worldly interest has a 
more powerful sway over the minds of 
the great bulk of mankind than their 
spiritual interests. 

SECURE- See Certain; Prepar¬ 
edness; Safe. 

SECURITY. See Deposit; Fence; 
Guarantee. 

SEDATE. See Composed. 

SEDIMENT. See Dregs. 

SEDITION. See Insurrection. 

SEDITIOUS. See Factious; tSd"- 

MULTUOUS. 

SEDUCE. See Allure. 

SEDULOUS, Diligent, Assiduous. 
The idea of application is expressed by 
these epithets; but sedulous, from the 
Latin sedulus, probably from sedere, to 
sit (the etymology se, apart, and dolus, 
guile, free from guile, working honestly, 
is an error), k a particular, diligent 
(see Active) is a general, term: one 
is sedulous by habit; one is diligerd 
either habitually or occasionally: a 
sedulous scholar pursues his studies 
with regular and close application; a 
scholar may be diligent at a certain 
period, though not invariably so. One 
is sedulous from a conviction of the 
importance of the thing; one may be 
diligent by fits and starts, accordmg to 
the humor of the moment. 

Assiduous (Latin ad, near, and sedere, 
to sit) and sedulous both express the 
quality of sitting or sticking close to 
a thing, but the former may, like 
diligent, be employed on a partial oc¬ 
casion; the latter is always permanent: 
we may be assidttotis in our attentions 
to a person; but we are sedulous in the 
impoHant concerns of life. Sedulous 
peculiarly concerns the quiet employ- 
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ments of Me, but may be applied to 
any pursuit requiring persevering at¬ 
tention; a teacher may be entitled 
seduloixs: diligent implies the active 
emplo;^ents; one is diligent at work: 
as^uity holds a middle rank; it may 
be employed equally for that which 
requires active exertion or otherwise: 
we may be assiduous in the pursuits of 
literature, or we may be assiduous in 
3ur attendance upon a person or the 
performance of any office. 

SEE, Perceive, Observe. See, 
Anglo-Saxon se6n, may be either a 
voluntary or involuntary action: per- 
ceive, through French from the Latin 
perdpere, oased on per, thoroughly, 
and a weakened form of capere, to 
take into the mind, is always a. vol¬ 
untary action; and observe (see No¬ 
tice) is an intentional action. The 
eye sees when the mind is absent; 
the mind and the eye or other senses 
perceive in conjunction: hence, we may 
say that a person sees, but does not per¬ 
ceive: we observe not merely by a simple 
act of the mind, but by its jjositive and 
fixed exertion. We see a thing without 
knowing what it is; we perceive a thing, 
and know what it is, but the impression 
passes away; we observe a thing, and 
afterward retrace the image of it in 
our mind. We see a. star when the 
is directed toward it; we perceive it 
move if we look at it attentively; we 
observe its position in different parts of 
the heavens. The blind cannot see, the 
absent cannot perceive, the dull cannot 
observe. Seeing, as a corporeal action, 
is the act only of the eye; perceiving 
and observing are actions in which all 
the senses are concerned. We see 
colors, we perceive the state of the at¬ 
mosphere and observe its changes. 

Seeing sometimes extends further in 
its application to the mind's operations, 
in which it has an indefinite sense; but 
perceive and observe have both a definite 
sense; we may see a thing distinctly 
and clearly or otherwise: we perceive 
it always with a certain aegree of dis¬ 
tinctness, and observe it with a positive 
degree of minuteness; we see the truth 
of a remark; we perceive the force of an 
objection; we observe the reluctance of 
a person. It is further to be remarked, 
however, that, when see expresses a 
mental ooeration, it expresses what is 


purely mental; perceive and observe 
are applied to such objects as are rieen 
by the senses as well as the mind. We 
see the light with our eyes, or we see 
the truth of a proposition wdth our 
mind’s eyes; but we perceive the dif¬ 
ference of climate, or we perceive the 
difference in the comfort of our situar- 
tion; we observe the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

See also Look. 

SEED. See Germ. 

SEEK, Search. To seek and search 
(see Examine) are both employed 
in the sense of looking after something 
that is not in sight: seek applies to 
that which is near at hand and easily 
found; search, to that which is remote, 
hidden, or not to be found without dif¬ 
ficulty: to search, therefore, is properly 
to seek laboriously; we seek a person 
by simply going to the place where he 
is supposed to be; search is made from 
place to place when it is not known 
where he is: a school-boy seeks birds' 
nests; the botanist searches for plants. 

These terms may also be applied to 
moral objects with the same distinc¬ 
tion: as to seek peace, knowledge; to 
search the thoughts, to search into 
mysteries. 

SEEM, Appear. The idea of com¬ 
ing to the view is expressed by both 
these terms; but the word seem rises 
upon that of appear. Seem, from 
Anglo-Saxon s^man, to satisfy, con¬ 
ciliate, signifies literally to apvear like, 
and is therefore a species of appearance; 
appear, from the Latin ad, tc, and 
parere, to come in sight, signifies to be 
present or before the eye. Every ob¬ 
ject may appear; but nothing seems, 
except that which the mmd admits to 
appear in any given form. To seem 
requires some reflection and compari¬ 
son of objects in the mind one with 
another; it is, therefore, peculiarly ap¬ 
plicable to matters that may dif¬ 
ferent from what they appear, or of an 
indeterminate kind: that the sun 
to move is a conclusion which we draw 
from the exercise of our senses and 
comparing this case with others of a. 
similar nature; it is only by a further 
research into the operation of nature 
that we discover this to be no conclusive 
proof of its motion. To appear, on the 
contrary, is the express act of things 
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themselves on us; it is, therefore, 
peculiarly applicable to such objects 
as make an impression on us: to appear 
is the same as to present itseK: the 
stars appear in the firmament, but we 
do not say that they seeyn; the sun 
appears dark through the clouds. 

They are equally applicable to moral 
as well as natural objects with the 
above-mentioned distinction. Seem is 
said of that which is dubious, contin¬ 
gent, or future; appear^ of that which 
is actual, positive, and past. A thing 
mems strange which we are led to con¬ 
clude as strange from what we see 
of it: a thing appears clear when we 
have a clear conception of it: a plan 
seems practicable or impracticable; an 
author appears to understand his sub¬ 
ject or the contrary. It seems as if 
all efforts to reform the bulk of man¬ 
kind wiU be found inefficient; it ap¬ 
pears, from the long catalogue of vices 
which are still very prevalent, that 
little progress has hitherto been made 
in the work of reformation. 

SEEMLY. See Becoming. 

SEGREGATE, Sepaeate. Segregoie 
and separate both mean to divide from 
something, to set apart. But segregatey 
from Latin se, meaning apart, away, 
and gregare, from gregem^ accusative, 
meaning flock, herd, signifies to set 
apart in a group by itself. It means 
not merely to separate (see Separate) 
but, after separation, to keep in a sepa- 
rate group. It is therefore a word of 
more specific meaning and narrower 
application. 

SEIZE. See Nab, 

SEIZURE. See Capture. 

SELECT. See Segregate. 

SELF-CONCEIT. See Self-wiee. 

SELFISH. See Greedy. 

SELF-WILL, Seee-conceit, Seee- 
8UFFICIENGY. Self-Will signifies the 
vyiU in one's self: self-conceit, conceit of 
one's self: self-sufficiency, sufficiency in 
one's self. As characteristics they come 
very near to each other, but that dis¬ 
position of the will which refuses to 
submit to every control either within 
or without is born with a person, and 
is among the earliest indications of 
character; in some it is less predomi¬ 
nant than in others, but, if not early 
checked, it is that defect in our natures 
which will always prevail; self-conceit 


is a vicious habit of the mind which 
is superinduced on the original char¬ 
acter; it is that which determines in 
matters of judgment: a self-willed per¬ 
son thinks nothing of right or wrong; 
whatever the impulse of the moment 
suggests is the motive to action: the 
self-conceited person is always much 
concerned about right and wrong, but 
it is only that which he conceives to- 
be right and wrong; self-sufficiency is a 
species of self-conceit applied to action: 
as a self-conceited person thinks of no 
opinion but his own; a self-suffivcient 
person refuses the assistance of every 
one in whatever he is called upon 
to do. 

SEMBLANCE. See Show. 

SENIOR, Eeder, Older. These are 
all comparatives expressive of the same 
quality, and differ, therefore, less in 
sense than in application. Senior is 
employed not only in regard to the 
extent of age, but also to duration 
either in office or any given situation: 
elder is employed only in regard to 
age: an officer in the army is a senior 
by virtue of having served longer than 
another; a boy is a senior in a school 
either by virtue of his age, his stand¬ 
ing in the school, or his situation in the 
class; when, therefore, age alone is to 
be ^5q>ressed, elder is more suitable 
than senior; the elder children or the 
elder branches of a family are clearly 
understood to include those who have 
priority of eige. 

Senior and elder are both employed 
as substantives, older only as an adjec¬ 
tive: hence we speak of the seniors in a 
school, or the elders in an assembly; 
but an older inhabitant, an older family. 
Elder has only a partial use; older is 
employed in general cases: in speak¬ 
ing of children in the same family we 
may say the elder son is heir to the 
estate; he is older than his brother by 
ten years. 

SENSATION. See Peeling; Sen¬ 
timent. 

SENSE, Judgment. Sense (see 
Feeling) sigmfies in general the 
faculty of feeling corporeally or per¬ 
ceiving mentally; in the latter case 
it is synonymous with judgment, which 
is a special operation of the mind. 
The sense is that primitive portion of 
the understanding which renders an 
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account of things; and the judgment 
that portion of the reason which selects 
or rejects from this account. The 
sense is, so to speak, the reporter which 
collects the details and exposes the 
facts; the judgment is the judge that 
passes sentence upon them. Accord¬ 
ing to the strict import of the terms, 
the judgment depends upon the sense, 
and varies with it in degree. He who 
has no sense has no judgment; and 
he who loses sense loses judgment: 
since sense supplies the knowledge of 
things, and judgment pronounces upon 
them, it is evident that there must be 
sense before there can be judgment. 
On the other hand, sense may be so 
distinguished from judgment that there 
may be sense without judgment, and 
judgment without sense: sense is the 
faculty of perceiving in general; it is 
applied to abstract science as well as 
general knowledge: judgment is the 
faculty of determining, that is, of 
determining mostly in matters of prac¬ 
tice. By sense the mind perceives by 
an immediate act, by the judgment it 
arrives at conclusions by a process. 
It is the lot of many, therefore, to 
have sense in matters of theory who 
have no judgment in matters of prac¬ 
tice ; while others, on the contrary, 
who have nothing above common sense 
will have a soundness of judgment 
that is not to be surpassed. Nay, 
further, it is possible for a man to have 
good sense and yet not solid judgment: 
as they are both natural faculties, 
men are gifted with them as variously 
as with every other faculty. By good 
sense a man is enabled to discern, as 
it were, intuitively, that which requires 
another of less-scribe to ponder over and 
study; by solid judgment a man is 
enabled to avoid those errors in con¬ 
duct which one of weak judgment is 
always falling into. There is, how¬ 
ever,^ this distinction between sense 
and judgment, that the deficiencies of 
the former may be supplied by dili¬ 
gence and attention; but a defect in 
the latter is not so easily to be sup¬ 
plied by efforts of one’s own. A man 
may improve his sense in proportion as 
he has the means of information; but 
the judgment once matured rarely 
makes any advances toward improve¬ 
ment afterward. 


The words sense and judgment are 
frequently employed without any epi¬ 
thets to denote a positively large share 
of these faculties. 

As epithets, sensible and judicious 
both denote the possession of these 
faculties in a high degree, but in their 
application they are distinguished as 
above. A writer or a speaker is said 
to be sensible ; a friend, or an adviser, 
to be judicious. Sense displays itself 
in the conversation or the communica¬ 
tion of one’s ideas; judgment in the 
propriety of one’s actions. A sensible 
man may be an entertaining compan¬ 
ion, but a judicious man in any post of 
command is an inestimable treasure. 
Sensible remarks are always calcu¬ 
lated to please and interest sensible 
people; judicious measures have a 
sterling value in themselves that is ap¬ 
preciated^ according to the importance 
of the object. Hence it is obvious that 
to be sensible is a desirable thing, but 
to be judicious is an indispensable req¬ 
uisite in those who have to act a part. 

See also Signification. 

Sensible, Sensitive, Sentient. — All 
these epithets, which are derived from 
the same source, have obviously a 
gi'eat sameness of meaning, though not 
of application. Sensible and sensitive 
both denote the capacity of being 
moved to feeling: sentient implies the 
very act of feeling. Sensible expresses 
either a habit of the body and mind 
or only a particular state referring to 
some particular object: a person may 
be sensible of things in general, or sen- 
sihle of cold, sensible of injuries, sen¬ 
sible of the kindnesses which he has 
received from an individual. Sensi-- 
live signifies always^ an habitual or 
permanent quality; it is the charac¬ 
teristic of objects: a sensitive creature 
implies one whose is quickly to 

be acted upon; a sensitive plant is a 
peculiar species of plants, marked for 
the property of having sense or being 
sensible of the touch. 

Sensible and seTisitive always a 
reference to external objects; but sen- 
tient expresses simply the possession of 
feeling or the power of feeling, and ex¬ 
cludes the idea of the cause. Hence, 
the terms sensible and sensitive are ap¬ 
plied only to persons or corporeal ob¬ 
jects: but sentient, which conveys the 
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most abstract meaning, is applicable Opinion). Propositimi (see Propo- 
to men and spirits; sentimi beings, sal). Period, in Latin perzodus, Greek 
taken absolutely, may include angels wepioSocy from Trspi, about, and 6d6c, 
as weU as men; it is restricted in its way, signifies the circuit or round of 
meaning by the context only. words which renders the sense com- 

Sensible, Perce^tble, —^These epithets plete. Phrase, from the Greek ^pd^eiv, 
are here applied not to the persons to speak, signifies the words uttered, 
capable of being impressed, but to The sentence consists of any words, 
the objects capable of impressing: which convey sentiment: the proposi- 
in this case sensible (see Feel) ap- consists of the thing set before the 
plies to that which acts on the senses mind, that is, either our own minds- 
merely; perceptible (see See), to that or the minds of others; hence the term 
which acts on the senses in conjunc- sentence has more fecial regard to the 
tion with the mind. All coiporeal ob- form of words, and the proposition to 
fecta are naturally termedf sensible, the matter contained: they are both 
inasmuch as they axe sensible to the used technically or otherwise, the for- 
eye, the ear, the nose, the touch, and mer in grammar and rhetoric, the lat- 
the taste; particular things axe per- ter in logic. The sentence is simple 
ceptible, inasmuch as they are to be and complex; the proposition is uni- 
'j^cew^ or recognized by the mind, versa! or particular. Period phrase, 
Sometimes sensible signifies discernible like sentence, are forms of words, but 
by means of the senses, as when we they are solely so, whereas the sentence 
speak of a sensible difference in the depends on the connection of ideas by 
atmosphere, and in this case it comes which it is formed: we speak of sctz- 
nearer to the meaning of perceptible; tences either as to their structure or 
but the latter always refers more to their sentiment j hence the sentence is 
the operation of the mind than the either grammatical or moral: but the 
former: the difference between colors period regards only the structure; it 
is said to be scarcely perceptible when is either well or ill turned: the term 
they approach very near to each other, phrase denotes the character of tho 
so likewise the growth of a body is words; ^ hence it is either vulgar or 
said not to be perceptible when it can- polite, idiomatic or general: the aen- 
not be marked from one time to an- tence must consist of at least two words 
other by the difference of state. to make sense; the phrase may be a 

.SENSIBILITY. See Feeling. sbigle word or otherwise. 

SENSITIVE. See Sensible. See also Decision. 

SENSUALIST, Voluptuary, Epi- Sentence, Doom, Condemn .—^To sen- 
CURE. The sensualist lives for the in- tence, or pass sentence, is to give a final 
dulgence of his senses: the voluptuary opinion or decision which is to infiuence 
(from voluptas, pleasure) is devoted to the fate of an object. Condemn, from 
his pleasures, and as fax as these pleas- ccm for cum, wholly, and damnare, to 
ures are the pleasures of sense the harm or punish, is to pass such a sen-- 
voluptuary is a sensualist: the epicure, tence as shall be to the hurt of an object, 
from Epicurus, is one who makes the Doom comes from Anglo-Saxon dom, a 
pleasures of sense his god, and in this thing set or decided on, from the verb 
sense he is a sensualist and a voluptuary, don, to do. Modem English do. 

In the application of these terms, how- When these terms are taken in the 
ever, the sensualist is one who is a judicial sense, to sentence is indefinite 
slave to the grossest appetites; the as to the quantum of punishment, which 
voluptuary is one who studies his pleas- may be great or small; a criminal may 
ures so as to make them the most be sentenced to a mild or severe punish- 
valuable to himself; the epicure is a ment: to coTzdemn and doom are always* 
species of voluptuary who practices employed to denote a severe punish- 
more than ordinary refinement in the ment, and the latter still severer than 
choice of his pleasures. the former. A person is condemned to 

SENTENCE, Proposition, Period, the galleys, to transportation for life^ 
^RASE. Sentence, in Latin sententia, or to death; he is momed to eternal 
is but a variation of sentiment (see misery. 
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To sentence is always the act of some 
conscious agent; but to condemn and 
doom may be the effect of circum¬ 
stances or brought about by the nature 
of things. A person is always sentenced 
by some one to suffer in consequence of 
his conduct; he is condemned or doomedy 
either by his misfortune or his fault, to 
suffer whatever circumstances impose 
upon him; immoral writers are justly 
condemned to oblivion or infamy; or 
persons may be condemned by their hard 
lot to struggle through Life for a bare 
Hving; and some are doomed by a still 
harder lot to penury and wretchedness. 

To sentence is to pass sentence in the 
judicial sense only; but the noun sew- 
tence is taken in the sense of a judg¬ 
ment, and has likewise a moral as well 
as a judicial application, in which latter 
case it admits of a further comparison 
with condemn or condemnation. The 
sentence is a formal and the condemnor- 
tion an informal judgment: the sentence 
may be favorable or unfavorable: the 
condemnation is always unfavorable: 
critics pronounce their sentence on the 
merits or demerits of a work; the pub¬ 
lic may condemn a measure in any 
manner by which they make their 
sentiments known. To doom, which 
signifies only to determine the fate of 
a person, is not allied to the other 
terms in their moral application. 

SententioicSy Sentimental, — Sentenr- 
iiom signifies having or abounding in 
sentences or judgments; sentimental^ 
having sentiment (see Opinion) . Books 
and authors are termed sententious; but 
travellers, society, intercourse, corre¬ 
spondence, and the like are charac¬ 
terized as sentimental. Moralists, 
whose works and conversation abound 
in moral sentences, like Dr. Johnson's, 
are termed sententious; novelists and 
romance-writers, like Mrs. Radcliffe, 
are properly sentimental,^ Sententious 
books mways serve for improvement; 
sentimental works, unless they are of a 
superior order, are in general hurtful. 

SENTIENT. See Sensible. 

SENTIMENT, Sensation, Pekcep- 
TION. Sentiment and sensation are ob¬ 
viously derived from the same source 
see Feel). Perception, from perceive 
see See), expresses the act of perceiv-- 
ing or the impressions produced by 
;p&rceiving. 


The impressions which objects make 
upon the person are designated by all 
these terms; but the sentiment has its 
seat in the heart, the sensation is con¬ 
fined to the senses, and the perception 
rests in the understanding. Sentiments 
are lively, sensations are grateful, per- 
captions are clear. Gratitude is a serir- 
timent most pleasing to the human 
mind: the sensation produced by the 
action of electricity on the frame is 
generally unpleasant; a nice perception 
of objects is one of the first requisites 
for perfection in any art. 

The sentiment extends to manners 
and renders us alive to the happiness 
or misery of others as well as our own; 
it is that by which men are most nearly 
allied to each other: the sensation is 
purely physical, and the effect of ex¬ 
ternal objects upon either the body or 
the mind: perceptions carry us into 
the district of science; they give ua an 
interest in all the surrounding objects 
as intellectual observers. A man of 
spirit or courage receives marks of 
honor, or affronts, with very different 
sentiments from the poltroon; he who 
bounds his happiness by the present 
fleeting existence must be careful to 
remove every painful sensation: we 
judge of objects as complex or simple 
according to the number of perceptions 
which they produce in us. 

See also Opinion. 

SENTINEL. See Guard. 

SEPARATE, Sever, Disjoin, De¬ 
tach. To separate (see Abstract) is 
the general term: whatever is united 
or joined in any way may be separated, 
be the jimction natural or artificial; but 
to sever, which is but a variation of 
separate, is a mode of separating natural 
bodies or bodies naturally joined: we 
may separate in part or entirely; we 
sever entirely: we separate with or with¬ 
out violence; we sever with violence 
only: we may separate papers which 
have been pasted together or fruits 
which have grown together; but the 
head is severed from the body or a 
branch from the trunk. 

To separate may be said of things 
which are only remotely connected; 
disjoin, signifying to destroy a junc¬ 
tion, is said of that which is intimately 
connected so as to be joined: we sepo^ 
rate as convenience requires; we may 
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separate in a right or a wrong manner; 
we mostly disjoin things which ought 
to remain joined: we separate syllables 
in order to distinguish them; but they 
are sometimes disjoined in writing by 
an accidental erasure. To detach^ from 
Latin de, from, and French tacher^ per¬ 
haps from a German word akin to the 
English tack or nail, signifying to take 
from a nail, has an intermediate sense 
between separate and disjoin, applying 
to bodies which are neither so loosely 
connected as the former nor so closely 
as the latter: we separate things that 
directly meet in no point; we disjoin 
those which may meet in many points; 
we detach those things which meet in 
one point only. 

Separate, sever, and detach may be 
applied to mental as well as corporeal 
objects; persons may be separated from 
each other by diversity of interests or 
opinions; they may be severed from 
each other when their affections are 
estranged toward each other* they may 
be detached from each other by circum¬ 
stances after having been attached by 
any tie. 

See also Diffebent; Divide; Seg¬ 
regate. 

SEPARATION. See Divorce. 

SEPULCHRE. See Grave. 

SEPULTURE. See Bxjriai. 

SEQUEL, CiiOSE. Secret is a species 
of close; it is that which follows by 
way of termination; but the close is j 
simply that which closes, or puts an 
end to anything. There caimot be a 
sequel without a close, but there may 
be a close without a sequel, A story 
may have either a sequel or a close; 
when the end is detached from the 
beginning so as to follow, it is a 
sequel; if the beginning and end are 
uninterrupted, it is simply a close. 
When a work is published in distinct 
parts, those which follow at the end 
may be termed the sequel; if it ap¬ 
pears all at once, the concluding pages 
are the close, 

SERENE. See Calm. 

SERIES, Course. A series, in 
Latin series, from serere, to bind or con¬ 
nect, is applied to things which are 
connected with each other simply in 
order of time or number. Course, in 
Latin cursus^ from currere, to run, sig¬ 
nifying the hne formed or the direction 


taken in running, applies to things 
which are so connected as to form, as it 
were, a line; a series of events are such 
as follow in order of time; a series of 
numbers of any work are such as foUow 
in numerical order; a course of events 
is such as tends to the same end; a 
course of lectures, such as is delivered 
on the same subject. 

See also Succession. 

SERIOUS. See Eager; Grave. 

SERRATED. See Jagged. 

SERVANT, Domestic, Menial, 
Drudge. In the term servant is in¬ 
cluded the idea of the service performed: 
in the term domestic, ultimately from 
domus, a house, is included the idea 
of one belonging to the house or family: 
in the word menial, from Old French 
meisnee (from Low Latin mansionata), a 
household (compare the title of Buskin's 
book Lovers Meinie), there is a similar 
suggestion; drudge comes from an An¬ 
glo-Saxon root signifying to endure, and 
is allied to drudgery, meaning hard and 
impleasant work. We hire a servant at a 
certain rate and for a particular service; 
we are attached to our domestics ac¬ 
cording to their assiduity and attention 
to our wishes; we employ as a menial 
one who is unfit for a higher employ¬ 
ment; and a drudge in any labor, how¬ 
ever hard and disagreeable. 

SERVICE. See Benefit; Utility. 

SERVITUDE, Slavery, Bondage. 
Servitude expresses less than slavery, 
and this less than bondage. 

Servitude,^ based on servire, conveys 
simply the idea of performing a service 
without specifying the principle upon 
which it is performed. Among the 
Romans, servus signified a slave, be¬ 
cause all who served were literally 
slaves, the power over the person being 
almost unlimited. The mild influence 
of Christianity has corrected men's 
notions with regard to their rights as 
well as their duties, and established 
servitude on the just principle of a 
mutual compact, without any infrac¬ 
tion of that most precious of all hu¬ 
man gifts, personal liberty. Slavery, 
which marks a condition incompatible 
with the existence of this inv^uable 
endowment, is a term odious to the 
modem ear: it had its origin in the 
grossest state of society, the word being 
derived from the Late Latin sclavus. 
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from Sclavi or Slavi (cf. the Russian 
slava^ glory), a fierce and intrepid 
people who made a long stand against 
the Germans, and, being at last 
defeated, were made slaves. Slavery, 
therefore, includes not only servitude, 
but also the odious circumstances of 
the entire subjection of one individual 
to another. Bondage came through 
Anglo-French from the Scandinavian 
hondi, a tiller of the soil (compare hus- 
hand), but it has been associated in the 
popular mind with the verb hind; it sig¬ 
nifies slavery in its most aggravated 
form, in which, to the loss of personal 
liberty, is added cruel treatment; the 
term is seldom applied in its proper 
sense to any persons but the Israelites 
in Egypt. In a figurative sense we 
speak of being a slave to our passions, 
and under the bondage of sin, in which 
cases the terms preserve precisely the 
same distincoion. 

The same distinction exists between 
the epithets servile and slavish, which 
are employed only in the moral applica¬ 
tion. He who is servile has the mean 
charactei- of a servant, but he is still a 
free agent: but ne who is slavish is 
bound anci fettered in every possible 
form. 

SET. See Pur. 

SETTEE. See Arbitrate: Com¬ 
pose; Fix; Ratify. 

SEVENTH DAY. See Sabbath. 

SEVER. See Separate. 

SEVERAL-. See Different. 

SEVERE. See Austere; Harsh; 
Strict. 

SEX. See Genber. 

SHACKLE. See Chain. 

SHADE, Shadow. Shade and shadr- 
ow both come from Anglo-Saxon scoed, 
sceadu, a shadow. Both these terms 
express that darkness which is oc¬ 
casioned by the sxm's rays being inter¬ 
cepted by any body; but shade simply 
expresses the absence ox the light, and 
shadow signifies also the figure of the 
body which thus intercepts the light. 
Trees naturally produce a shade, by i 
means of their branches and leaves: ‘ 
and wherever the image of the tree 
is reflected on the earth that forms its; 
shadow. It is agreeable in the heat of 
summer to sit in the shade; the con-1 
stancy with which the shadow follows 
the man has been proverbially adopted 


as a simile for one who clings close to 
another. 

In the moral application they are 
more widely" distinguished in their sig¬ 
nification. As a shade implies dark¬ 
ness, so to be in the shade is the same 
as to be in obscurity; as the shadow 
is but a reflection or appearance, so, 
in the moral sense, the shadow of a 
thing is that which is opposed to the 
substance. 

SHAKE, Tremble, Shudder, Quiv¬ 
er, Quake. Shake is in Anglo-Saxon 
sceacan; and shudder is a frequentative 
verb based on Old Low German express¬ 
ing a similar idea. Quake is derived 
from Anglo-Saxon cwacian, having the 
same meaning. Quiver comes from 
Anglo-Saxon cwifer in the adverb 
cw^erdice, eagerly. Tremble comes 
from Low Latin tremulare, from classi¬ 
cal Latin tremulus, trembling. 

To shake is a generic term, the rest 
are but modes of shaking: to trernble 
is to shake from an inward ^ cause or 
what appears to be so: in this manner 
a person trembles from fear, from cold, 
or weakness; and a leaf which is im¬ 
perceptibly agitated by the air is also 
said to tremble: to shudder is to tremble 
violently: to quiver and to quake are 
both to quickly; but the former 

denotes rather a vibratory motion, as 
the point of a spear when thrown 
against wood: the latter a quick mo¬ 
tion of the whole body, as in the case 
of bodies that have not sufficient con¬ 
sistency in themselves to remain still. 

Shake, Agitate,^ Toss. — Shake (see 
above). Agitate, in Latin agitare, is a 
frequentative of ago, to drive, that 
is, to drive different ways. Toss is 
probably contracted from torsi, per¬ 
fect of torqueo, to whirl. 

A motion more or less violent is sig¬ 
nified by all these terms, which differ 
both in the manner and the cause of 
the motion. Shake is indefinite, it 
may differ in degree as to the violence; 
to agitate and toss rise in sense upon the 
word shake: a breeze shakes a leaf, a 
storm agUaies the sea, and the waves 
toss a vessel to and fro: large and small 
bodies may be shaken; large bodies 
are agitated: a han^erchief may be 
shaken; the earth is agitated by an 
earthquake. What is shaken and 
agitated is not removed from its place; 
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but what is tossed is thrown from place tinction in their figurative use. Every 
to place. A house may frequently be pain is sharp which may resemble that 
shaken, while the foundation remains which is produced by cutting; it is 
good; the waters are most agitated acute when it resembles that produced 
while they remain within their bounds; by piercing deep: words are said to be 
but a ball is tossed from hand to hand, sharp which have any power in them to 
To shake and toss are the acts either wound; they are keen when they cut 
of persons or things; to agitate is the deep and wide, 
act of things when taken in the active See also Acute; Tbenchant. 
sense. A person shakes the hand of SHARP-SHOOTER, Marksman, 
another, or the motion of a carriage Sniper. Sharp-shooter is a compound 
shakes persons in general and agitates of sharp, in Anglo-Saxon scearp, and 
those who are weak in frame: a child English shooter. A sharp-shooter, as a 
tosses ins food about; or the violent marksman, is one skilled in shooting 
motion of a vessel tosses ever 3 d:hing with a revolver or rifle at a target or 
about which is in it. To shake arises other object. In warfare a sharp- 
from external or internal causes; we shooter is an expert marksman selected 
may be shaken by others, or shake our- to pick off an enemy at long range or 
selves from cold: to agitate and toss xmder unusual conditions, and his em- 
arise from some external action, direct ployment is considered legitimate, 
or indirect; the body may be abated A snip^, on the contrary, is a sneak- 
by violent concussion from without, ing soldier or other person, skilled in 
or from the action of perturbed feel- the use of a rifle, who fires from the 
ings; the body may be tossed by vari- roof or upper windows of a building 
ous circumstances, and the mind may on persons passing in the street below, 
be tossed to and fro by the violent ao On the occupation of Vera Cruz, 
tion of the passions. Hence the pro- Mexico, by United States forces in 
priety of using the terms in the moral 1914, much annoyance was caused 
appHeation. The resolution is shaken, soldiers passing on the streets by shots 
as the tree is by the wind; the mind is from concealed snipers, 
agiiated like troubled waters; a person SHED. See Pour. 
is tossed to and fro in the ocean of life, SHEUTER. See Asylum; Cover; 
as fbe vessel is tossed by the waves. Harbor. 

SHALLOW* See Superficial. * SHIBBOLETH, Criterion, Pass- 
SHAME. See Abash; Dishonor, word, Test. Shibboleth, in Hebrew 
SHAMELESS. See Immodest. shibhdleth, meaning an ear of corn, 
SHAPE. See Form. also a river, from shdhal, to grow, to 

SHARE. See Divide; Part; Par- flow, signifies, specifically, the test- 
TAKE. word or password used by the Gilead- 

SHARP, Acute, Keen, The gen- ites, under Jephthah, after their vic- 
eral property expressed by these tory over the Ephraimites, as recorded 
epithets is that of sharpness, or an in Judges xii, 6. The latter were 
ability to cut. The term sharp, in imable to pronounce the sh, and, in 
Anglo-Saxon scearp, to cut, is generic attempting to escape, gave the word 
and indefinite; the two others are as sibbdleth, by which they betrayed 
modes of sharpness differing in the cir- themselves, and were slaughtered 
cumstance or the d^ee: the acute is mercilessly. 

not only more than shxrp in the com- Figuratively, the term is now used 
mon sense, but signifies also sharp- as a watchword, password, testword, or 
pointed: a knife may be sharp, but a countersign of a political party, sect, 
needle is properly acute. Things are or other organization, and, as such, 
sharp that have either a long or a it implies a criterion, a standard, law, 
pointed edge; hut the tern is applicable principle, or fact by which the quality 
only to the long edge, and that in the of an:^hing may be estimated, or, as 
highest degree of sharpness: a common appliw to persons, that by which they 
knife may be sharp; but a razor or a may be identified or have their ac- 
lancet is properly said to be keen, counts of themselves established. A 
These terms preserve the same dis- watchword, password, or testword, in 
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military, naval, political, and society notes a violent jolt or agitation; 
usage, is a word or phrase given to concussion, a shaking together. The 
persons entitled thereto by which shock is often instantaneous, but does 
they can prove themselves when ques- not necessarily extend beyond the act 
tioned. of the moment; the conciLssion is jper- 

For a critical comparison of criterion manent in its consequences, it tends to 
and standard see the article on the derange the system. Hence the dif- 
former term. ferent application of the terms: the 

SHIFT. See Evasion. shock may affect either the body or 

SHINE, Glitter, Glare, Sparkle, the mind; the concussion affects prop- 
Rabiate. Shine is in Anglo-Saxon erly only the body or corporeal ob- 
scinan. Glitter comes from Anglo- jects: a violent and sudden blow pro- 
Saxon glitinian, to shine. Glare is de- duces a shock at the moment it is 
rived from Anglo-Saxon gloer, a pellucid given, but it does not always produce 
substance, amber, where the r stands a ^ concision: the violence of a fall 
for an older s; hence glare is closely will, however, sometimes produce a 
allied to glass. To sparkle signifies to concussion in the brain, which in future 
produce sparks; and spark is in Anglo- affects the intellect. 

Saxon spearca, and refers to the crack- As shock conveys no idea of separa- 
ling soimd of the firebrand. To radiate tion, only of impression, it is equally 
is to produce rays, from the Latin ra- applicable to the mind and the body. 
dius, a ray. Sudden news of an exceedingly painful 

The emission of light is the common nature will often produce a shock on 
idea conveyed by these terms. To the mind; but time mostly serves to 
shine expresses simply this general wear away the effect which has been 
idea: glitter and the other verbs in- produced. 

elude some collateral idea in their SHOCKING. See Formidable. 
signification. To shine is a steady SHOOT, Dart. To shoot and dart, 
emission of light; to glitter is an un- in the proper sense, are clearly dis- 
steady emission of light, occasioned by tinguished from each other, as ex- 
the reflection on transparent or bright pressing different modes of sending 
bodies: the sun and moon shine when- bodies to a ^tance from a given point, 
ever they make their appearance; but From the circmnstances of the actions 
a set of diamonds glitters by the ir- arise their different application to 
regular reflection of the light on them; other objects in the improper sense; 
or the brazen spire of a steeple glitters as that which proceeds by shooting goes 
when the sxm in the morning shines forth from a body unexpectedly and 
upon it. This is the same in the im- with great rapidity: so, in the figura- 
proper as the proper application. tive sense, a plant shoots up, or a star 
/SMne specifies no degree of light; it is said to shoot in the sky which seems 
may be barely sufficient to render itself to move in a shooting manner from 
visible, or it may be a very strong de- one place to another. 

OTce of light: glare, on the contrary, SHORT, Brief, Concise, Succinct, 
denotes the highest possible degree of Summart. Short, Anglo-Saxon sceorU 
light: the sun frequently glares when comes from a root meaning to cut; it is 
it shines only at mtervals; and the the generic, the rest are specific terms: 
eye also glares. everything which admits of dimensions 

To shine is to emit light in a full may be short, as opposed to the long, 
stream; but to sparkle is to emit it that is, either naturally or artificially; 
in small portions, and to radiate is to the rest are species of artificial short* 
emit it in long lines. The fire sparkles ness, or that which is the work of art: 
in the burning of wood; or the light hence it comes that material, as well as 
of the sun sparkles when it strikes on spiritual, objects may be termed short: 
knobs or small points; or the eye but brief, in Latin brevis, in Greek 
sparkles: the sun radiates when it fipayfig, concise, from Latin concisvs, sig- 
seems to emit its light in rays. nifying cut into a small body, succinct, 

SHIPPER. See Common-carrier, in Latin suednetus, participle of sub, 
SHOCK, Concussion. Shock de- up, and cingere, to girdle, meaning to 
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draw up the sldrtB under the girdle, 
and fasten that tightly, signifying 
therefore brought within a small com¬ 
pass^ and summary (s^ Abridgment) 
are mtellectual or spiritual only. We 
may term a stick, a letter, or a discourse 
shok; but we speak of brevity only in 
regard to the mode of speech; concise¬ 
ness and succinctness as to the matter 
of speech; summary as to the mode 
either of speaking or acting: the brief 
is opposed to the lengthy or prolix; the 
concise and succinct to the diffuse; the 
summary to the circumstantial or cere¬ 
monious. It is a matter of compara¬ 
tively little importance whether a 
man’s life be long or short; but it 
deeply concerns him that every mo¬ 
ment be well spent: brevity of expres¬ 
sion ought to be consulted by speakers, 
even more than by writers; conciseness 
is of peculiar advantage in the forma¬ 
tion of rules for young persons; and 
succinctness is a requisite in every 
writer who has extensive materials to 
digest; a summary mode of proceeding 
may have the advantage of saving 
time, but it has the disadvantage of 
incorrectness and often of injustice. 

SHOVE. See Push. 

SHOW, Point Out, Mark, Indi¬ 
cate. Show, Amglo-Saxon sc^awian, to 
see, then to make to see, is here the 
general term, and the others specific: 
the common idea included in the sig¬ 
nification of them aU is that of making 
a thing visible to another. To show 
is an indefinite term; one shows by 
simply setting a thing before the eyes 
of another: to point out, to fix a point 
upon a thing, is specific; it is to show 
some particular point by a direct and 
immediate application to it: we show a 
person a book when we put it into his 
hands; but we point out the beauties 
of its contents by making a point 
upon them or accompanying the ac¬ 
tion with some particular movement 
which shall direct the attention of the 
observer in a specific manner. Many 
things, therefore, may be shown which 
cannot be pointed out: a person shows 
himself, but he does not point himself 
out; towns, houses, gardens, and the 
like are shown; but single things of 
any description are pointed ouL 
,To show and point out are direct per- 
£ iBal acts; to mark, L e., to put a 


mark on, is an indirect means of mak¬ 
ing a thing visible or observable: a 
tradesman marks the prices of the arti¬ 
cles which he sets forth in his shop. 

Show and mark denote the acts of 
conscious or xmconscious agents; point 
out, that of conscious agents only: 
indicate (see Mark) that of imcon- 
scious agents only; in this case, what 
shows serves as an evidence or proof; 
what marks serves to direct or guide; 
what indicates serves as an index to 
point out. That shows the fallacy of 
forming schemes for the future; it 
marks the progress of time; it indicates 
decay. 

In an extended moral application 
they preserve the same distinction; to 
show is to prove in a general way that 
a thing is or will be; to indicate is to 
show or point out in a particular manner 
that a thing is. 

Show, Exhibit, Display. — To show 
is here, as before, the generic term; to 
exhibit (see Give) and display, from 
Old French despleier, derived from 
Latin die, apart, and plicare, to fold, 
signifying to unfold or set forth to view, 
are specific: they may all designate the 
acts either of persons or things: the 
first, however, does this either in the 
proper or the improper sense; the lat¬ 
ter two rather in the improper sense. 
To show is an indefinite action ap¬ 
plied to every object: things are 
shown for purposes of convenience; as 
one shows a book to a friend: exhibit 
is applied to matters that are extraor¬ 
dinary or unusual; things are exhibited 
to attract notice, as to exhibit flowers 
or animals: we show to one or many; 
we exhibit or display in as public a 
manner, and to as great numbers, as 
possible; as to show the marks to the 
by-standers; to exhibit a figure upon 
a pole; to display one^s finery. 

They admit of the same distinction 
when applied to moral objects: we 
may show courage, dislike, or any other 
emotion: exhibit skill, prowess, etc., 
in the field of battle; display heroism, 
and whatever may shine forth. 

When said of things, they differ prin¬ 
cipally in the manner or degree of clear¬ 
ness with which the thing appears to 
resent itself to view: to show is, as 
efore, altogether indefinite, and im¬ 
plies simply to bring to view; exhibit 
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implies to bring inherent properti^ to 
light, that is, apparently by a process; 
to display is to set forth so as to strike 
the eye: the windows on a frosty 
morning wiU show the state of the 
weather; e^eriments with the air- 
ptimp exhibit the many wonderful and 
interesting properties of air; the beau¬ 
ties of the creation are peculiarly 
played in the spring season. 

See also Unveil. 

Show, Exhibition, Representation, 
Sight, Spectacle, — Show signffies the 
thing shown; exhibition signifies the 
thing exhibited; representation, the 
thing represented; sight, the thing to 
be seen; and spectacle, from the Latin 
spectaculum, based on spectare, stands 
for the thing to be beheld. 

Show is here, as in the former article, 
the most general term. Everything set 
forth to view is shown; and, if set forth 
for the amusement of others, it is a 
show. This is the common idea in¬ 
cluded in the terms exhibition and rep- 
resentation: but show is a term of 
vulgar meaning and application; the 
others have a higher use and significa¬ 
tion. The show consists of that which 
merely pleases the eye; it is not a mat¬ 
ter either of taste or art, but merely of 
curiosity: an exhibition, on the con¬ 
trary, presents some effort of talent 
or some work of genius; and a repr^ 
sentatipn sets forth the image or imi¬ 
tation of something by the power of 
art: hence we speak of a show of wild 
beasts, an exhibition of paintings, and 
a theatrical representation. The con¬ 
jurer makes a show of his tricks at a 
fair, to the wonder of the gazing multi¬ 
tude; the artist makes an exhibition of 
his works; rejn^esentations of men and 
manners are given on the stage. 

Shows, exhibitions, and representor' 
tions are presented by some one to the 
view of others; sights and spectacles 
present themselves to view. Sight, like 
show, is a vulgar term, and spectacle 
the nobler term. Whatever is to be 
seen to excite notice is a sight, in which 
general sense it would comprehend 
every show, but in its particular sense 
it includes only that which casually 
offers itself to view; a spectacle, on the 
contrary, is that species of sight which 
has something in it to interest either 
the heart or the head of the observer: 


processions, reviews, sports, and the 
like are sights; but battles, bull-fights, 
or public games of any description are 
spectacles, which interest and stimulate 
the feelings. 

Show, Outside, Appearance, Senir 
blance. — Where there is show there 
must be outside and appearance; but 
there may be the last without the 
former. The term show always de¬ 
notes an action, and refers to some per¬ 
son or thing as agent; but the outside 
may be merely the passive quality of 
something. We speak, therefore, of 
a thing as mere show, to signify that 
what is shown is all that exists; and 
in this sense it may be termed mere 
outside, as consisting only of what is 
on the outside. In describing a house, 
however, we speak of its outside, and 
not of its show; as also of the outside 
of a book, and not of the show. Ap¬ 
pearance denotes an action as well as 
show; but the former is the act of an 
unconscious agent, the latter of one 
that is conscious and voluntary; the 
appearance presents itself to the view; 
the show is purposely presented to 
view. A person makes a show so as 
"to be seen by others; his appearance 
is that which shows itself in him. To 
look only to show, or to be concerned 
for show only, signifies to be concerned 
for that only which wiU attract notice; 
to look only to the outside signifies to 
be concerned only for that which may 
be seen in a thing, to the disregard of 
that which is not seen: to look only 
to appearances signifies the same as the. 
former, except that outside is said in 
the proper sense of that which literally 
strikes the eye; but appearances ex¬ 
tend to a man’s conduct and whatever 
affect his reputation. 

SerMance, from Old French sem¬ 
blance, formed with suffix ance from 
Latin -antia, on Old French senibl-eT, 
from Latin simutare^ to make like, al¬ 
ways conveys the idea of an unreal, 
appearance, or at least is contrasted 
with that which is real; he who wears 
only the semblance of friendship would 
be ill deserving the confidence of a 
friend. 

Show, Parade, Ostentation, — These 
terms are synonymous when they im¬ 
ply abstract actions: show is here, as 
in the preceding article, taken in the 
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yulgiir sense; osterUation and parade 
include the idea of something particu¬ 
lar. Show consists simply in letting 
that be seen which a person might, if 
he pleased, keep out of view; parade 
is a studious effort ^ to show, which 
serves to attract notice: in this man¬ 
ner a person may make a show of 
his equipage or furniture who sets it 
out to be seen; he makes a parade of 
his wealth if he sets it forth wdth any 
artifice or formality so as to make it 
more striking. Ostentation is, like 
parade, a studied show, but it refers 
rather to the intention of the person 
than to the method by which the show 
is made. Shorn and parade may, there¬ 
fore, according to the circumstances, 
serve the purpose of ostentation. ^ A 
person makes a show of his liberality, 
or a parade of his gifts, and thus he 
gratifies his ostentation. 

When taken in leference to things, 
the show is opposed to the reality; it is 
that which shows itself: the parade and 
ostentation is that which is ceremonious 
and artificial: the former in respect to 
what strikes the eye, and the latter in 
respect to what strikes the mind. 

&hc^, Gavdy, Gay.- — Showy, having 
or being full of show, is mostly an epi¬ 
thet of dispraise; that which is showy 
has seldom anything to deserve notice 
beyond that which catches the eye: 
gavdy, from Latin gavdere^ to rejoice, 
signifi^ literally full of joy, and is 
applied figuratively to the exterior of 
objects, but with the annexed bad 
idea of being striking to an excess: 
gay, Old French gai, Old High German 
wdM, fine, beautiful, is used in the same 
sense as an epithet of praise: it is in 
this sense that the gay science of the 
Provengal troubadours was taken. 
Some things may be showy, and in their 
nature properly so; thus the tail of a 

S eacock is showy: artificial objects may 
kewise be showy, but they will not 
be preferred by persons of taste: that 
ysrhich is gaudy is always artificial, and 
is always chosen by the vain, the vul¬ 
gar, and the ignorant; a maid-servant 
will bedizen herself with gavdy^oXored 
ribbons. That which is gay is either 
nature itself or nature imitated in the 
best manner: spring is a gay season, and 
flowers are its gayest accompaniments. 
See also Theatbical. 


SHREWD. See Acute. 

SHRIEK. See Cky. 

SHRINK. See Quail; Spring. 

SHUDDER, See Shake. 

SHUT. See Blockade; Close. 

SICK, Sickly, Diseased, Morbid. 
Sick denotes a partial state, sickly a 
permanent state, of the body, a prone¬ 
ness to be sick: he who is sick may be 
made well; but he who is sickly is sel¬ 
dom really well: all persons are liable 
to be sick, though few have the mis¬ 
fortune to be sickly: a person may be 
sick from the effects of cold, violent 
exercise, and the like; but he is sickly 
only from constitution. 

Sickly e:^resses a permanent state 
of indisposition unless otherwise quali¬ 
fied; but diseased expresses a violent 
state of derangement without specify¬ 
ing its duration; it may be for a time 
ordy or for a permanency: the person 
or his constitution is sickly; the person 
or his frame, or particular parts, as his 
lungs, his stomach, his brain, and the 
like, may be diseased. 

Sick, sickly, and diseased may all be 
used in a moral application; morbid 
is used in no other except in a techni^ 
cal sense. Sick denotes a partial state, 
as before, namely, a state of disgust, 
and is always associated with the ob¬ 
ject of the sickness; we are sick of 
turbulent enjoyments, and seek for 
tranquillity: sickly and morbid are ap¬ 
plied to the habitual state of the feel¬ 
ings or character; a sickly sentimen¬ 
tality, a morbid sensibility: diseased is 
applied in general to individuals or 
communities, to persons or to things; 
a person’s mind is in a diseased state 
when it is under the influence of cor¬ 
rupt passions or principles; society is 
in a diseased state when it is overgrown 
with wealth and luxury. 

Sickness, Illness, Indisposition .— 
Sickness denotes the state of being sick; 
illness that of being ill (see Evil) : indis-- 
position that of being physically not well 
disposed. Sickness denotes the state 
generally or^ particularly; illness de¬ 
notes it particularly: we speak of sick-' 
ness as opposed to good health; in 
sickness or m health; but of the illness 
of a particular person: when sickness 
is said of the individual, it designates 
a protracted state: a person may be 
said to have much sickness in his 
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family. Illness denotes only a par¬ 
ticular or partial sickness: a person is 
said to have had an illness at this or 
that time, in this or that place, for 
this or that period. Indisposition is 
a slight illness, such a one as is capable 
of disturbing him either in his enjoy¬ 
ments or in his business; colds are the 
ordinary causes of indisposition. 

SIGHT. See Show. 

SIGN, Signal,. Sign and signal are 
both derived from the same source (see 
Mark), and the latter is but a species 
of the former. The sign enables us 
to recognize an object; it is, therefore, 
sometimes natural: signal serves to 
give warning; it is always arbitrary. 
The changes which are visible in the 
countenance are commonly the signs 
of what passes m the heart; the beat 
of the drum is the signal for sol¬ 
diers to repair to their post. We con¬ 
verse with those who are present by 
signs; we make ourselves understood 
by those who are at a distance by 
means of signals. 

See also Waft, 

Signal, Memorable.—Signal signifies 
serving as a sign, memorable signifies 
worthy to be remembered. They both 
express the idea of extraordinary, or 
being distinguished from every other 
thing: whatever is signal deserves to 
be stamped on the mind and to serve 
as a si^ of some property or char¬ 
acteristic; whatever is memorable im¬ 
presses upon the memory and refuses 
to be forgotten: the former applies to 
the moral character, the latter to 
events and times: the Scriptures fur¬ 
nish us with many signal instances of 
God’s vengeance against impenitent 
sinners, as also of His favor toward 
those who obey His will; the Reforma¬ 
tion is a memorable event in the aimals 
of ecclesiastical histopr. 

Signalize, Distinguish .—^To signalize, 
or make one’s self a sign of anything, 
is a much stronger term than simply 
to distinguish; it is in the power of 
many to do the latter, but few only 
have the power of accomplishing the 
former: the English have always sig¬ 
nalized themselves for their unconquer¬ 
able valor in battle; there is no nation 
that has not d'^otingyished itself, at some 
pmod or another, in war. 

Significant, Expressive .—^The signifir- 


cant is that which serves as a sign; 
the expressive is that which speaks out 
or declares; the latter is, therefore, a 
stronger term than the former: a look 
is significant when it is made to express 
an idea that passes in the mind; but 
it is expressive when it is made to exr- 
press a feeling of the whole mind or 
heart: looks are but occasionally sig¬ 
nificant, but the countenance may be 
habitually expressive. Significant is 
applied in an indifferent sense, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the thing signified; 
but expressive is always applied to that 
which is good: a significant look may 
convey a very bad idea, but an ex¬ 
pressive countenance always expresses 
good feeling. 

The distinction between these words 
is the same when applied to things as 
to persons: a word is significant of 
whatever it is made to signify, but a 
word is expressive according to the force 
with which it conveys an idea. The 
term significant, in this case, simply 
explains the nature, but the epithet 
expressive characterizes it as something 
good: technical terms are significant 
only of the precise ideas which belong 
to the art; most languages have some 
terms which are peculiarly expressive, 
and consequently adapted for poetry. 

Signification, Meaning, Import, 
Sense .—^The signification (see Express) 
is that which is signified to another; 
the meaning is that which the person 
means to express: this latter word, 
therefore, is properly used in connec¬ 
tion with the person meaning. 

The signification of a word is that 
which it is made to signify, and the 
meaning is that which it is meant to 
express: in this sense, therefore, we 
may indifferently say the proper, im¬ 
proper, metaphorical, or general sig¬ 
nification or meaning of words; but, 
in reference to individuals, meaning is 
more proper than signification, as to 
convey a meaning, to attach a meaning 
to a word, and not to convey or attach 
a signification. 

On the other hand, it is more ap¬ 
propriate to say a literal signification 
than a literal meaning. There is also 
this further distinction between signify 
and mean that the latter is applied in 
its proper sense to things as well as 
words. 
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Import, from in and portare, to carry, 
signifying that which is carried or con¬ 
veyed to the understanding, is most 
allied to significcdion, inasmuch as it 
is applied to single words. The sig-- 
nificcUion may include the whole or 
any part of what is understood by a 
word; the import is the whole that 
is comprehended under a word. The 
signifimiion of words may be learned 
by definition, but their full import can 
be collected only from examples. 

Serme (see Fbeuing), signifying that 
which is perceived by the senses, is 
most nearly allied to the word meaning, 
inasmuch as they both refer to the 
mind of the individual; but the sense 
being that which is rational and con¬ 
sistent with sense, is that which is 
talcen or admitted abstractedly. 

Signify, Imply. — Signify (see Ex¬ 
press). I^ply, a coined word ulti¬ 
mately from the Latin implicare, to 
fold in, signifies to fold or mvolve an 
idea in any object. 

These terms may be employed either 
as respects actions or words. In the 
first case signify is the act of the per¬ 
son making known by means of a sign, 
as we sign^y our approbation by a look; 
imply marks the value or force of the 
action; our assent is implied in our 
silence. When applied to words or 
marks, signify denotes the positive and 
estab&hm act of the thing; imply is its 
relative act : a word signifies whatever 
it is made literally to stand for; it im^ 
plies that which it stands for figura¬ 
tively or morally. The term house sig¬ 
nifies that which is constructed for a 
dwelling; the term residence implies 
something superior to a house. A cross, 
thus +, signifies addition in arithmetic 

or algebra; a long stroke, thus- , 

with a bre^ in the text of a work, im¬ 
plies that the whole seotence is not com¬ 
pleted. It frequently happens that 
words which signify nothing particular 
in themselves may be made to imply 
a great deal by the tone, the manner, 
and the connection. 

Signify, Avail.—Signify is here em¬ 
ployed with regard to events of life 
and their relative importance. Avail 
(see Avail) is never used otherwise. 
That which a thing signifies is what it 
contains; if it signifies nothing, it 
contains nothing and is worth noth¬ 


ing; if it signifies much, it contains 
much or is worth much. That which 
avails produce; if it avails nothing, 
it produces nothing, is of no use; if 
it avails much, it produces or is worth 
much. We consider the end as to i^ 
signification and the means as to their 
avail. Although it is of little or no 
signification^ to a man what becomes 
of his remains, yet no one can be rec¬ 
onciled to the idea of leaving them 
to be exposed to cont^upt; words are 
but too often of little avail to curb the 
unruly wills of children. 

See also Declare; Denote. 

SILENCE, Taciturnity. The Lat¬ 
ins have the two verbs silere and tacere: 
the former of which is interpreted by 
some as signifying to cease to speak, and 
the latter not to begin to speak; others 
maintain the direct contrary. Accord¬ 
ing to the present use of the words, 
silence expresses less than taciturnity: 
the silent man seldom speaks, the tad- 
turn man will not speak at all. The 
Latins designated the most profound 
silence by the epithet of tadluma si- 
lentia. 

Taciturnity is always of some dura¬ 
tion, arising either from necessity or 
from a particular frame of mind. 

Silence always supposes something 
occasional that is adopted to suit the 
convenience of the party. 

Silent Tacit. — Silent characterizes 
eith^ the person or the thing: a per¬ 
son is silent as opposed to one that 
talks: a place is silent as opposed to 
one that is noisy. Tacit characterizes 
only the act of the person; a person 
gives a tacit consent, or there was a 
tadt agreement between the parties. 

Silent, Dumb, Mute, Speechless .— 
Not speaking is the common idea in¬ 
cluded in the signification of these 
terms, which differ either in the cause 
or the circumstance: sUent is alto¬ 
gether an indefinite and general term, 
expressing little more than the com¬ 
mon idea. We may be silent because 
we will not speak or we may be silent 
becai^e we cannot speak; but in dis- 
rinction from the other terms it is 
always employed in the former case. 
Dumb, Anglo^axon dumb, Old High 
German tump, stupid or idiotic, denote 
a physical incapacity to speak: hence 
persons are said to be bom dumb; they 
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may likewise be dMmb from temporary 
physical causes, as from grief, shame, 
and the like; a person may be struck 
durnb. It-is in the Old High German 
sense, which is that of the Modem 
German dummy that the so-called 
Pennsylvania Dutch employ incorrectly 
the English dumb. Mute^ in Latin mvr 
Ubs, dumb, signifies a temporary dis¬ 
ability to speak from arbitrary and 
incidental causes: hence the office of 
mtdeSy or of persons who engage not 
to speak for a certain time; and, in 
like manner, persons are said to be 
mute who dare not give utterance to 
their thoughts. 

Speechless, or void of speech, de¬ 
notes a physical incapacity to speak 
from incidental causes; as when a per¬ 
son falls down speechless in an apoplec¬ 
tic fit or in consequence of a violent 
concussion. 

The terms silent, mute, and dumb are 
also applied to tilings as well as per¬ 
sons, the former two in the sense of 
not sending forth a sound; as the 
silent grove, a mtde tongue, or a mute 
letter: dumb, in the sense of being 
without words, as dumb show. 

SILLY. See Simple. 

SIMILARITY, See Likeness. 

SIMILE, Similitude, Comparison, 
Simile and similitude are both drawn 
from the Latin similis, like, the former 
signifying the thing that is like, the 
latter either the thing that is like or 
the quality of being like: in the former 
sense only it is to be compared with 
simile, when employed as a figure of 
speech or thought; everything is a 
simile which associates objects on 
account of any real or supposed like¬ 
ness between them; but a similitude sig¬ 
nifies a prolonged or continued simile. 
The latter may be expressed in a few 
words, as when we say the godlike 
Achilles; but the former enters into 
minute circumstances of comparison, as 
when Homer compares any of his he¬ 
roes fighting and defending themselves 
against multitudes to lions who are at¬ 
tacked by dogs and men. Every simile 
is more or less a comparison, but every 
comparison is not a simile: the latter 
compares things only as far as they are 
alike, but the former extends to those 
tMngs which are different: in this man¬ 
ner, there may be a comparison between 


large things and small, aithot^h there 
can be no good simile. 

See also Likeness. 

SIMPLE, Single, Singttlar. Sim^ 
pie, in Latin simplex, from a root sim, 
meaning the same one (appearing in 
singuli, single, etc.), and plicare, to 
fold, signifying composed of one and 
the same fold, is opposed to the com¬ 
plex, which has many folds, or to the 
compound, which has several parts 
involved or connected with each other. 
Single and singular (see One) are op¬ 
posed, one to double and the other to 
multifarious: but the latter is gener¬ 
ally used in the sense of odd, unusual, 
or eccentric. We may speak of a 
simple circumstance as independent 
of anything; of a single instance or 
circumstance as unaccompanied by 
any other; and a singular instance as 
one that rarely has its like. In the 
moral application to the person, sfm- 
plicity, as far as it is opposed to du¬ 
plicity in the heart, can never be ex¬ 
cessive: but when it lies in the head it 
is a mental defect. Singleness of heart 
and intention is that species of simplio- 
ily which is altogether to be admired: 
smgularity may be either good or bad, 
according to circumstances; to be 
singular in virtue is to be truly good; 
but to be singular in manner is affec¬ 
tation, which is at variance with 
genuine simplicity, if not directly op¬ 
posed to it. 

Simple, Silly, Foolish ,—The simple, 
when applied to the understanding, 
^plies such a contracted power as is 
incapable of combination; silly, which 
originally meant “timely/^ hence lucky, 
blessed, innocent, and finally simple or 
foolish, and foolish, i, e., like a fool, 
rise in sense upon the former, signifying 
either the perversion or the total de¬ 
ficiency of understanding; the behavior 
of a person may be silly who from any 
excess of feeling loses his sense of 
propriety; the conduct of a person will 
be foolish who has not judgment to 
direct himself. Coimtiy people may be 
simple, owing to their want of knowl¬ 
edge; children will be silly in company 
if they have" too much liberty given to 
them; there are some persons who never 
acquire wisdom enough to prevent them 
from committing foolish errors. 

See also NaIvb. 
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SIMULATION, Dissimulation. 
Stmidaiioriy ultimately from simUis^ m 
tbe making one’s self like what one is 
not; and dis^mvlcdion, from dissimiUsy 
unlike, is the making one’s self appear 
unlike what one re^ly is. The hypo¬ 
crite affects the sim^dMion of virtue to 
recommend himself to the virtuous; the 
dissembler resorts to dissimiUation to 
conceal his vices when he wants to gain 
the simple or ignorant to his side. 

SIMULTANEOUS. See Synchro¬ 
nous. 

SIN. See Crime. 

SINCERE, Honest, True, Plain. 
Sincere (see CANnm) is here the most 
comprehensive term: honest (see Hon¬ 
esty), true^ and plain (see Even) are 
but modes of sincerity. 

Sincerity is a fundamental character¬ 
istic of the person; honesty is but a 
part of sincerity; it denotes simply 
the absence of intentional or fraudu¬ 
lent concealment; we look for a sincere 
friend to tell us everything; we look 
for an honest companion who will 
speak mthout disguise; truth is a char¬ 
acteristic of sincerityi for a sincere 
friend is a tnce friend; but sincerity 
is, properly speaking, only a mode of 
truth. Sincere and honest are per¬ 
sonal characteristics; true is a char¬ 
acteristic of the thing, as a sincere 
man, an honest confession, a true state¬ 
ment. 

A sincere man must needs be plain, 
because plaijfiness consists in an un¬ 
varnished style; and the sincere man 
will always adopt that mode of speech 
which expresses his sentiments most 
truly; but a person may be oc¬ 
casionally plain in his speech who is 
not so from sincerity. The plain, 
whether it respects the language or 
the conduct, is that which is divested 
of everything extraneous or artificial, 
and so far plainness is an auxiliary to 
truth by enabling the truth to be better 
seen. 

See also Hearty. 

SINGLE. See One; Simple; Soli¬ 
tary. 

SINGULAR. See Particular; 
Rare; Simple. 

SINK. See Fall. 

SITE. See Place. 

SITUATION, Condition, State. 


Predicament, Flight, Case. Situo^ 
tion (see Place) is said generally of 
objects as they concern others; condi¬ 
tion, as they are concerned themselves: 
our situation consists of those external 
circumstances in respect of property, 
honor, liberty, and the like which 
affect our standing in society generally. 
Whatever affects our person im¬ 
mediately is our condition: a person 
who is unable to pay a sum of money 
to save himself from a prison is in a 
bad sitruxtion: a traveller who is left in 
a ditch robbed and wounded is in a 
bad condition. 

Situation and condition are said of 
that which is contingent and change¬ 
able, the latter still more so than the 
former; state, from the past participle 
of stare, to stand, signifying that po¬ 
sition in which one stands, is said of 
that which is comparatively stable or 
established. A tradesman is in a good 
situation who is in the way of carry¬ 
ing on a good trade: his affairs are 
in a good state if he is enabled to 
answer every demand and to keep up 
his credit. Hence it is that we speak 
of the state of health and the state of 
the mind, not the situation ox condition, 
because the body and mind are con¬ 
sidered as to their general frame, and 
not as to any relative or particular 
circumstances, as the passing condition 
of one’s health or transient disposition 
of one’s mentality, so likewise a state of 
infancy, a state of guilt, a state of 
innocence. 

When speaking of bodies, there is 
the same distinction in the terms as 
in regard to individuals. An army 
may be either in a situation, a conditicm, 
or a state. An army that is on service 
may be in a critical situation with re^ 
spect to the enemy and its own com^ 
parative weakness; it may be in a de^ 
plorable condition if it stand in need 
of provisions and necessaries: an army 
that is at home will be in a good or 
bad state according to the regulations 
of the commander-in-chief. Of a 
prince who is threatened with invasion 
from foreign enemies and with re¬ 
bellion from his subjects we should 
not say that hm condition, but his situa^ 
tion, was critical. Of a prince, how¬ 
ever, who like Alfred was obliged to 
fly and to seek safety in disguise and 
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poverty, we should speak of his hard 
condition: the state of a prince cannot 
be spoken of, but the stoie of his affairs 
and government may: hence, likewise, 
state may with most propriety be said 
of a nation: but sitimtion seldom, un¬ 
less in respect to other nations, and 
condition never. On the other hand, 
when speaking of the poor, we seldom 
employ the term situation^ because 
they are seldom considered as a body 
in relation to other bodies: we mostly 
speak of their condition as better or 
worse, according as they have more or 
less of the comforts of life; and of 
their state as regards their moral habits. 

These terms may lilcewise be applied 
to inanimate objects; and, upon the 
same grounds, a house is in a good sitiuir- 
tion as respects the surrounding ob¬ 
jects; it is in a good or bad condition 
as respects the painting and exterior 
altogether; it is in a bad state as re¬ 
spects the beams, plaster, roof, and in¬ 
terior structure altogether. The hand 
of a watch is in a different situa¬ 
tion every hour; the watch itself may 
be in a bad condition if the wheels 
are clogged with dirt, but in a good 
state if the works are altogether sound 
and fit for service. 

Sititation and condition are either per¬ 
manent ^ or temporary. The medico- 
mentj originally a term in logic signify¬ 
ing one of the most general classes into 
which things can be divided, from 
Latin prosdicare, to assert or declare, 
signifies that which is predicated or 
asserted; a class or kind described by 
definite marks, ori^nally it had no un¬ 
favorable connotation, but in modem 
parlance, when applied to circum¬ 
stances, it expresses a temporary em¬ 
barrassed situation conceivably but not 
necessarily occasioned by an act of one's 
own: hence we speak of being in or 
bringing ourselves into a 'predicament. 
Plight, in the sense of peril, is derived 
from Anglo-Saxon pliht, risk, danger, 
hence also a promise involving risk or 
peril: it has no connection with the 
English plight in the sense of fold, which 
is oeriv^ from the Latin plicatus, par¬ 
ticiple of plicare, to fold. It si^ifies 
any circumstance in which one is dis¬ 
agreeably entangled. Case signifies 
anything which may befall us or into 
which we fall, from coaws, past participle 


of cadere, to fall, mostly, though not 
necessarily, contrary to our inclination. 
Those latter two terms, therefore, de¬ 
note a species of temporary conditionj 
for they both express that which 
happens to the object itself, without 
reference to any other. A person is in 
an unpleasant situation who is shut up 
in a railway compartment with di^ 
agreeable company. He is in an awk¬ 
ward predicament when, in attempting 
to please one friend, he displeases an¬ 
other. He may be in a wretched plight 
if he is overturned in a car at night and 
at a distance from any habitation. He 
will be in evil case if he is compelled to 
put up with a spare and poor diet. 

See also CiRCUMSTAJsrcE, 

SIZK, Magnitude, Gbeatness, 
Bulk. Size is short for assi^, from 
assise, the feminine past participle of 
the French verb asseoir, to sit: from its 
meaning of the sitting of judges came the 
tax by them established, hence a fixed 
amount, and thence it developed the 
meaning of quantity or size in general; 
it is a general term including all manner 
of dimension or measurement; magni¬ 
tude, from the Latin magnitudo, from 
magnus, great, answering, literally, to 
the English word greatness, is employed 
in science or in an abstract sense to de¬ 
note some specific measurement; greoi- 
'ness is an unscientific term applied in 
the same sense to objects in general: 
size is indefinite, it never characterizes 
anything either as large or small; but 
magnit'ude and greatness always sup¬ 
pose something great; and hulk denotes 
a considerable degree of greatness: 
things which are diminutive in size will 
often have an extraordinary degree of 
beauty or some other adventitious 
erfection to compensate the de- 
ciency; astronomers have classed the 
stars according to their different mag¬ 
nitudes; greatness has been considers 
as one source of the sublime; hulk is 
that species of greatness which de¬ 
stroys the symmetry, and consequently 
the beauty, of objects. 

SKETCH, Outlines. A sketch 
may form a whole; outlines are but a 
part: the sketch may comprehend the 
outlines and some of the particulars; 
outlines, as the term bespeaks, com¬ 
prehend only the line on the exterior: 
the sketch, in drawing, may serve as a 
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landseape, as it presaits some of the 
features of a country: but the 
serve only as bounding lines, within 
which the may be formed. So in 
the moral application, we speak of the 
sketches of countries, characters, man¬ 
ners, and the like, which serve as a de¬ 
scription; but of the otUlines of a plan, 
erf a work, a project, and the like 
which serve as a basis on which the 
subordinate parts are to be formed: 
barbarous nations present us with rude 
sketches of nature; an abridgment is 
little more than the oidlines of a larger 
work. 

See also Delineatb. 

SKILFUL. See Cleveb. 

SKILFULNESS. See Knack. 

SKIN, Hide, PeeIt, Rind. Shirty 
a Scandinavian word, is the term in 
most general use; it is applicable both 
to human creatures and to animals: 
hidCy Anglo-Saxon hyd, allied to Latin 
ciMSy skin (whence mdicle)^ is used only 
for the skins of large anim^: we speak 
<rf the skins of birds or insects, but of 
the Mdes of oxen or horaps and other 
animals, which are to be separated 
from the body and convolved into 
leather. Shin is eqiiaUy applied to the 
inanimate and the animate world, but 
ped, Latin pdliSy a skin, and rindy 
An^o-Saxon rindsy the bark of a tree, 
po^ibly allied to Ww, signifying that 
which goes round and envelops, belong 
only to inanimate objects: the sTdn 
is generally said of that which is in¬ 
terior, in distinction from the exterior, 
which is the peel: an orange has both 
its peel and its thin shin underneath; 
an apple, a pear, and the like has a 
peeL The peel is a soft substance on 
the outside; the rind is generally in¬ 
terior and of a harder substance: in 
r^ard to a stick, we speak of its peel 
and its inner shin; in regard to a tree, 
we spe^ of its bark and its rind: 
bence, Likewise, the term rind is applied 
to cheese and other incrusted sub¬ 
stances that envelop bodies. 

SLACK, Loose. Slack. Anglo- 
Saxon sleac, meant originally fluid. 
Loose is a Scandinavian word allied to 
the verb Jese. These two words dif¬ 
fer more in application than in sense: 
they are both opposed to that which is 
close bound; but slack is said only of 
that which is tied or that with which 


anythmg is tied; while loose is said 
of any substances the parts of which 
do not adhere closely: a rope is slack 
m contrast with the tight rope, which 
is stretched to its full extent; and in 
general cords or strings are said to be 
slack which fail in the requisite degree 
of tightness; but they are said to be 
loose in an indefinite manner, without 
conveying any collateral idea: thus the 
string of an instrument is denominated 
slack rather than loose; on the other 
hand, loose is said of many bodies to 
which the word slack cannot be applied: 
a garment is loosCy but not sladc; the 
leg of a table is loose, but not slack. 

In the moral application, that which 
admits of additional activity is de¬ 
nominated slack, and that which fails 
in consistency and close adherence is 
loose: trade is slack, or a personas zeal, 
etc., becomes slack (hence the term of 
reproach slacker, which arose during 
the European war to denote persons 
unwilling to work to help the allied 
countries to victory); but an engage¬ 
ment is loose and principles are loose. 

SLANDER. See Aspebse. 

SLANT, Slope. Slant is a Scan¬ 
dinavian word, meaning to slope or 
glide, and slope, from the root found 
in the verb slip, are both expressive of 
a sideward movement or direction; 
they are the same in sense, but different 
in application: dant is said of small 
bodies only; slope is said indifferently 
of all bodies, large and small: a book 
may be made to slant by lying in part 
on another book on a desk or a table, 
but a piece of ground is said to slope. 

SLAUGHTER. See Carnage; Kill. 

SLAVERY. See Servitude; 
Thralldom. 

SLAY. See Kill. 

SLEEP, Slumber, Doze, Drowse, 
Nap. Sleep is in Anglo-Saxon slcepan. 
Slurnber comes through Middle Eng¬ 
lish slumeren, from a Teutonic root 
meaning to be silent. Doze is a Scan¬ 
dinavian word allied to dizzy and to 
daze. Drowse comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon drUsian, to be sluggish. Nap is 
in Anglo-&xon krmppian, to doze. 

Sleep is itie general term, which 
designates in an indefinite manner 
that state of the body to which all 
animated beings are subject at certain 
seasons in the course of nature; - to 
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stuml)er is to sleep lightly and softly; 
to doze is to incline to sleep or to be¬ 
gin sleeping; to nap is to sleep for a 
time: every one who is not indisposed 
sleeps during the night; those who are 
accustomed to wake at a certain hour 
of the morning commonly slumber only 
after that time; there are many who, 
though they cannot sleep in a carriage, 
will yet be obliged to doze if they travel 
in the night; in hot climates the mid¬ 
dle of the day is commonly chosen for 
a nap. 

Sleepy, Drowsy, Lethargic, — Sleepy 
expresses either a temporary or a per¬ 
manent state. Drowsy expresses mostly 
a temporary state; lethargic, from leth-- 
argy, in Latin lethargia, Greek \ri9apyia, 
compounded of forgetfulness, sig¬ 
nifying a proneness to forgetfulness or 
sleep, describes a permanent or habit¬ 
ual state. 

Sleepy, as a temporary state, ex¬ 
presses also what is natural or season¬ 
able; drowsiness expresses an inclina¬ 
tion to seep at unseasonable hours; 
it is natural to be sleepy at the hour 
when we are accustomed to retire to 
rest; it is common to be drowsy when 
sitting still after diimer. Sleepiness, 
as a permanent state, is an infirmity 
to which some persons are subject con¬ 
stitutionally; lethargy is a disease with 
which people otherwise the most wake¬ 
ful may be occasionally attacked. 

SLENDER. See Thin. 

SLIDE. See Slip. ' 

SLIGHT. See Cursokt; Disre¬ 
gard; Sntjb; Thin. 

SLIM. See Thin. 

SLIP, SiiiDE, Glide. Slip, from 
slipan, and slide, from sliddn, and 
glide, from glidan, are all Anglo-Saxon 
words. 

To slip is an involuntary, and slide a 
voluntary, motion: those who go on 
the ice in fear will slip; boys sl^e on 
the ice by way of amusement. To slip 
and slide are lateral movements of the 
feet, but to glide is the movement of 
the whole body and just that easy 
motion which is made by slipping, slid¬ 
ing, flying, or swimming: a person 
gUdes along the surface of the ice when 
he slides; a vessel glides through the 
water. 

In the moral and figurative applica¬ 
tion, a person slips who commits unin¬ 


tentional errors; he who wittingly, and 
yet without difficulty, falls into the 
practice and habits which are recom¬ 
mended slides into a certain course of 
life: he glides through life if he pursues 
his course smoothly and without inter¬ 
ruption. 

Bee also Lapse. 

SLOPE. See Slant. 

SLOTHFUL. See Inactive. 

SLOW, Dilatory, Tardy, Tedi¬ 
ous. Slow, in Anglo-Saxon sldw, may 
be allied to Iceves, in Latin signifying 
the left hand, the left hand being slow of 
movement. Dilatory, of the same deri¬ 
vation as the English dilate, comes 
from Latin di-dis, apart, and IcUus, car¬ 
ried, the past participle of ferre, i, e,, an 
action which is put off and brought 
over from the time of its conception or 
requirement. It means lengthening out 
the time required for any performance. 
Tardy, from the Latin tardus, signi¬ 
fies, literally, slow. Tedious, from the 
Latin tcedium, weariness, signifies caus¬ 
ing weariness. 

Slow is a general and unqualified 
term applicable to the motion of any 
object or to the motions and actions 
of persons in particular, and to their 
dispositions also; dilatory relates to 
the disposition only of persons: we 
are sZoit? in what we are about; we are 
dilatory in setting about a thing. Slow 
is applied to corporeal or mental ac¬ 
tions; a person may be slow in walking 
or slow in conceiving: tardy is appli¬ 
cable to mental actions; we are tardy 
in our proceedings or our progress; 
we are tardy in making up accounts dr 
in concluding a treaty. We may be 
slow with propriety or not, to our own 
inconvenience or that of others; when 
we are tedious we are always so im¬ 
properly: ^‘To be slow and sure’' is 
a vulgar proverb, but a great truth; 
by this we do ourselves good and in¬ 
convenience no one; but he who is 
tedious is slow to the annoyance of 
others: a prolix writer must always 
be tedioiLs, for he keeps the reader long 
in suspense before he comes to the 
conclusion of a period. 

SLUGGISH. See Inactive. 

SLUMBER. See Sleep. 

SLY. See Cunning. 

SMALL. See Atomic; Little. 

SMEAR, Daub. Smear is allied to 
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AngloSaxon smerien, a weak verb from 
the substantive smeru fat or grease, 
and originally signified to cover with 
fat or grease, Datd> comes from Old 
French dcmber, to plaster, from Latin 
de, down, and albare, to whiten. 

To smear in the literal sense is ap¬ 
plied to such substances as may be 
rubbed like grease over a body; if 
said of grease itself, it may be proper; 
as coachmen smear the coach-wheels 
with tar or ^ease; but if said of any¬ 
thing else, it is an improper action, 
and tends to disfigure, as children 
smear their hands with ink or smear 
their clothes with dirt. To smear and 
dmib are both actions which tend to 
disfigure; but we smear by means of 
robbing over; we davb by rubbing, 
throwing, or any way covering over: 
thus a child smears the window with 
his finger or he daubs the wall with 
dirt. 

By a figurative application smear is 
applied to bad writing or whatever is 
soiled or contaminated, and datib to, 
bad painting or to whatever is exe¬ 
cuted coarsely or clumsily: indifferent 
writers who wish to excel are fond of 
retouching their letters until they 
make their performance a sad smear; 
bad artists, who are injudicious in the 
use of their brush, load their paintings 
with color and convert them into daubs, 

SMELL, Scent, Odor, Perfume, 
Fragrance. SmeU, Middle English 
miei, is allied to smoulder, Scenty 
changed from sent, comes from the 
liatin sentire, to perceive or feel. Odor, 
in Latin odor, allied with Greek 
to smell. Perfume, compounded of per 
and fumtts, a smoke or vapor, that is, 
the vapor that issues forth. Fragrance, 
in Latin fragrantia, comes irom fragrare, 
to emit an odor; hence, in Latin, fragum, 
a strawberry. 

Smell and scent are said either of 
that which receives or that which gives 
the smell; the odor, the 'perfume, and 
fragrance, of that which communicates 
the smell. In the first case, smell is 
said generally of all living things with¬ 
out distinction; scent is said only of 
such animals as have this peculiar 
faculty of tracing objects by their 
smeU: some persons have a much 
quicker smell than others, and some 
have an acuter smell of particular ob¬ 


jects than they have of things in 
general: dogs are remarkable for their 
qmckness of scent, by which they can 
trace their masters and other objects 
at an immense distance; other ani¬ 
mals are gifted with this faculty to a 
surprising degree, which serves them 
as a means of defence against their 
enemies. 

In the second case, smell and scent 
are compared with odor, perfume, and 
fragrance either as respects the objects 
commimicating the smell or the nature 
of the smell which is communicated. 
Smell is indefinite in its sense and uni¬ 
versal in its application; scent, odor, 
perfume, and fragrance are species of 
smell: every object is said to smell 
which acts on the olfactory nerves; 
flowers, fruits, woods, earth, water, 
and the like have a smell; scent is 
most commonly applied to the srmll 
which proceeds from animal bodies; 
the odor is said of that which is artificial 
or extraneous; the perfume and fra¬ 
grance of that which is natural: the 
btirning of things produces an odor; 
the pe^ume and fragrance arises from 
flowers or sweet-smelling herbs, spices, 
and the like. The terms smell and 
odor do not specify the exact nature of 
that which issues from bodies; they 
may both be either pleasant or un¬ 
pleasant; but smell, if taken in certain 
connections, signifies a bad smell, and 
odor signifies that which is sweet; meat 
which is kept too long will have a 
smell, that is, of course, a bad smell; 
the odors from a sacrifice are accepta¬ 
ble, that is, the sweet odors ascend to 
heaven. Perfume is properly a wide- 
spreading smell, and when tsDsen with¬ 
out any epithet never signifies anything 
bub what is good; it is the sweetest and 
most powerful perfume: the perfume 
from flowers and shrubs is as grateful 
to one sense as their colors and con¬ 
formation are to the other; the fra¬ 
grance from groves of myrtle and 
orange trees surpasses the beauty of 
their fruit or foliage. 

SMITE. See Strike. 

SMOOTH. See Even; Unruffled* 

SMOTHER. See Stifle; Suffo¬ 
cate. 

SNEER. See Scoff, 

SNIPER. See Sharp-shooter. 

SNUB, Cut, Slight. These words 
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all signify to treat another with con¬ 
tempt. Slight means to treat as if of 
dight importance. We may slight a 
friend indirectly by failing to invite 
him to a social entertainment or to 
consult his wishes in some matter in 
which he feels that he has a right to an 
opinion. Snuh^ th,^ original meaning of 
which is to cut off, something short, in¬ 
dicates a more crude and direct action. 
We mvb another by obviously disre¬ 
garding him or treating him with con¬ 
tempt. To cut is to cut a friend or 
acquaintance out of the circle of our in¬ 
terests entirely. We may slight an ac¬ 
quaintance by treating him with less 
consideration than he expects. We 
snub him by treating him with a posi¬ 
tive lack of respect or consideration. 
We cid him by disregarding him alto¬ 
gether, by failing to recognize his ex¬ 
istence at all. 

See also Abash. 

SOAK, Drench, Steep. Soak, from 
Anglo-Saxon soaian, is related to suck. 
Steep is a Scandinavian word meaning 
to make to stoop, to overturn, hence to 
pour water over grain by turning the 
receptacle upside down. Drench is a 
variation of drink; it means, literally, 
to cause to drink. 

The idea of communicating or re¬ 
ceiving a liquid is common to these 
terms. A person’s clothes are soaked 
in rain when the water has penetrated 
every thread; he himself is drenched 
in the rain when it has penetrated, as 
it were, his very body; drench, there¬ 
fore, in this case only expresses the 
idea of soak in a stronger manner, '^'o 
steep is a species of soaking employed 
as an artificial process; to soak is, how¬ 
ever, a permanent action by which hard 
things are rendered soft; to steep is a 
temporary action by which soft bodies 
become penetrated with a liquid: 
thus salt meat requires to be soaked; 
fruits are steeped in brandy. 

SOBER, Grave. Sober (see Ab¬ 
stinent) expresses the absence of all 
exhilaration of spirits: grave (see that 
word) expresses a weight in the in¬ 
tellectual operations which makes 
them proceed slowly. Sobriety is there¬ 
fore a more natural and ordinary state 
for the human mind than gravity: it be¬ 
hooves every man to be sober in all 
situations; but those who fiU the most 


important stations of life must be 
gran>e. Even in our pleasures we may 
observe sobriety, which keeps us from 
any excessive ebullition of mirth; but 
on particular occasions, where the im¬ 
portance of the subject ought to weigh 
on the mind, it becomes us to be grave., 
At a feast we have need of sobriety; 
at a funeral we have need of gravity. 

Sobriety extends to many more ob¬ 
jects than gravity; we must be sober in 
our thoughts and opinions, as well as 
in our outward conduct and behavior; 
but we can be grave, properly speaking, 
only in our looks and our outward 
deportment. 

See also Modesty. 

SOBRIETY. See Modesty. 

SOCIABLE. See Cycle; Social. 

SOCIAL, Sociable. Social, from 
sodus, a companion, signifies belonging 
or allied to a companion, having the 
disposition of a companion; sociable^ 
from the same, signifies able or fit to 
be a companion; the former is an 
active, the latter a passive, quality: 
social people seek others; sociablejpeo^ 
pie are sought for by others. It is 
possible for a man to be social and not 
sociable; to be sociable and not social: 
he who draws his pleasui-es from so¬ 
ciety without communicating his share 
to the common stock of entertainments 
is social, but not sociable; men of a 
taciturn disposition are often in this 
case; they receive more than they 
give: he, on the contrary, who has 
talents to please company, but not 
the inclination to go into company, 
may be sociable, but is seldom 50- 
cial; of this description are humorists 
who go into company to gratify their 
pride and stay away to indulge their 
humor.. 

Social and sociable are likewise appli¬ 
cable to things, with a similar distinc¬ 
tion; social intercourse is that inter¬ 
course which men have together for 
the purposes of society; social pleas¬ 
ures are what they enjo3^ by associate 
ing together: a family is sociable; fel¬ 
low-travellers are sociable: a church 
gives a sociable. 

See also Convivial. 

SOCIALISM, CoMMtnsTTSM. Both of 
these words indicate a theory of gov¬ 
ernment which holds that necessities of 
life should not be wholly in the control 
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af tbe individtials strong enough to 
take possession of them, but should be 
equitably distributed by some central 
authority acting in accordance with 
iAm wiE of the whole community- But 
communismf from Latin communis^ 
a>mmon, holds that all goods should 
be held in common, that the possessions 
or earnings of each individual should 
go into a common fund_ to be redis¬ 
tributed in accordance with the needs 
of all the members composing the 
community. This system has been car¬ 
ried out in some special social groups— 
in the monasteries, for exampley-and, 
to some extent, in the organization of 
the Bu^ian Zemstva^ and it obtains to¬ 
day in many families, especially those of 
the working classes. But it has never 
been successfuEy extended to the large 
and various community composing a 
state. Socialism, on the other hand, 
simply provides that aJl that is neces¬ 
sary to support life— i, e., land and the 
machinery of production—shall be un¬ 
der the control of the community as a 
whole, so that no individual shaU have 
it in his power to buy xip any of the 
crops, like wheat, which are necessary 
to support life, and to control the seE- 
ing price, or to keep in his possession 
large tracts of land not under cultiva¬ 
tion, etc. Socialists differ in their 
ideas concerning the character and 
extent of the communal control; and 
sodoMsm is often associated with doc¬ 
trines of pacifism^ etc., which bring it 
into disrepute. But, as a matter of 
fact, in moments of crisis, when na¬ 
tional existence is threatened, the social¬ 
istic principle of the control of that 
which is necessary for the welfare of the 
whole community by the whole com¬ 
munity, is promptly^ applied—as in the 
food-control regulations in the warring 
cotmtries during the European war, 
and the regulation of conscription in 
the United States. 

SOCIALIST, See Lsttbansigent. 

SOCIETY, Company. Society and 
company (for both see Association) 
here express either the pemons asso¬ 
ciating, the act of associating, or the 
state of being associated. Ln either 
case society is a general and company 
a particular term; as respects persons 
associating, society comprehends either 
all the associated part of mankind, as 


when we speak of the laws of society, 
the weE-being of society; or it is said 
only of a particular number of in¬ 
dividuals associated, in which latter 
case it comes nearest to company, and 
differs from it only as to the purpose 
of the association. A society is always 
formed for some solid purpose, as the 
Humane Society; and a company is 
always brought together for pleasure 
or profit, as has already been observed. 
Good sense teaches us the necessity of 
conforming to the rules of the society 
to which we belong: good-breeding pre¬ 
scribes to us to render ourselves agree¬ 
able to the company of which we form 
a part. 

When esqpressing the abstract action 
of associating, the term society is even 
more general and indefinite than be¬ 
fore; it expresses that which is com¬ 
mon to mankind, and company that 
which is peculiar to individuals. The 
love of society is inherent in our nature; 
it is weakened or destroyed only by the 
defect of our disposition or by some 
mental or psychological derangement: 
every one naturally likes the company of 
Ms own friends and connections in pref¬ 
erence to that of strangers. Society is a 
permanent and habitual act; company 
is only a particular act suited to the 
occasion: it behooves us to shtm the 
society of those from whom we can 
leam no good, although we may some¬ 
times be obliged to be in their com¬ 
pany. The society of intelHgent men 
is desirable for those who are entering 
life; the company of facetious men is 
agreeable in traveEing. 

See also Community; Fellowship; 
Public. 

SOFT, Mill, Gentle, Meek. Soft 
and mild have the same form and ap¬ 
plication in Anglo-Saxon as in Modem 
English. (see that word). Meeh 

is a Scandinavian word. 

Ail these terms denote the absence 
of an unpleasant action, sometimes 
also a positively pleasant action, and 
sometimes a positive readiness to 
yield to the action of other bodies. 
Soft is taken in these different senses, 
as a soft pressure or tread wMch is 
not eamy felt or heard, and a soft 
substance that yields readEy to the 
touch or pressure. Mild and gentle are 
mostly taken in the srase of not act- 
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ing with an unpleasant force; as mild 
cheese, or mild fruits, gentle motion. 
Meek is taken in the passive sense of 
not resisting force by force. The first 
three terms have a physical and moral 
application; the last only a moral 
application. Soft is applied to such 
objects as act pleasantly in point of 
strength on the ear or the eye, as a 
soft voice, a soft light; or pleasantly, 
in point of smoothness, on the feeling, 
as a soft cushion, a soft skin. Mild and 
gentle are applied to objects that act 
not xmpleasantly on the senses; as mild 
beer, not too strong either for the 
palate or the body; mild air, that is, 
not xmpleasantly cold; gentle exercise, 
gmtle motion, not violent or excessive 
in degree: so a gentle stream and a 
gentle rain. These terms are, agree¬ 
ably to this distinction, applied to the 
same objects; a soft voice, soft music, 
as that which is positively pleasant; 
a gmth voice is one not loud. 

A soft air or climate is positively 
pleasant; a mild air or climate is sim¬ 
ply without any imdue cold; a gentle 
wind is opposed to one that is boister- 
ous. 

Soft is sometimes applied to motion 
in the purely negative sense; as a soft 
step, e., one made without great 
pressure of the foot; a gentle motion 
IS one that is made slowly, not quick. 
It is necessary to tread softly when no 
noise is to be made, and to move 
gently when one is ill. 

So likewise when these terms are ap¬ 
plied to objects that act on the moral 
feelings, they admit of a similar dis¬ 
tinction- Words are either softy mild, 
or gentle; soft words are calcxilated to 
soften or diminish the angry feeling of 
others. The proverb says, ^'A soft 
answer tumeth away wrath.” A re¬ 
proof is mild, inasmuch as it does not 
woxmd the feelings; a censxire, or 
admonition, or reproach, is gentle, 
inasmuch as it is free from a^erity. 
So likewise punishments are mild that 
in fl ict little pain; means of coercion are 
gentle that are not violent. Manners 
are soft, mild, and gentle, but softness in 
this case is not always commendable. 
Too much softness in the mann^ of 
a man is inconsistent with manly firm¬ 
ness. Mildness and gentleness are 
more generally commendable. Mild 


manners are peculiarly becoming in 
superiors or those who have the power 
of controlling others, provided they 
do not interfere with good order. 
Gentle manners are becoming in all per¬ 
sons who take a part in social life. 
Softness of manner may likewise be 
assumed, but mildness and gentleness 
are always genuine, the former arising 
from the temper, the latter either from 
the temper or from good-breeding, of 
which it is the greatest mark. 

When these terms are employed as 
characteristics of the person or his <fis- 
position, they are comparable with 
meek, which is used only in this sense. 
Soft, as far as it denotes a susceptibility 
of soft or tender emotions, may and 
ought to exist in both sexes; but it 
ought to be the peculiar characteristic 
of the female sex; mildness, as a natural 
gift, may disqualify a man for com¬ 
mand, unless it be tempered by firm¬ 
ness and discretion. Gentleness, as a 
part of the character, is not so much 
to be recommended as gentleness from 
habit. 

Meekness denotes the forbearance to 
use force, even in cases of peculiar 
provocation: in those who are called 
upon to direct or command it may be 
carried to an excess. 

Gentle, mild, and meek are likewise 
applied to animals, the former to desig¬ 
nate that easy flow of spirits which fits 
them for being guided in their move¬ 
ments, and the latter to mark that 
passive temper that submits to every 
kind of treatment, however harsh, 
without an indication even of dis¬ 
pleasure. A horse is gentle, as opposed 
to one that is spirit^; the former is 
devoid of that impetus in himself to 
move which renders the other xmgov- 
emable: the lamb is a pattern of 
meekness, and yields to the knife of 
the butcher without a struggle or a 
groan. 

SOIL. See Stain. 

SOJOURN. See Abide. 

SOLACE. See Console. 

SOLOIER-LIKE. See Mabtial. 

SOLE. See Solitary; Uniqxjij. 

SOLEMN. See Grave. 

SOLICIT. See Beg; Bespeak. 

SOLICITATION, Importunity. 
Solicitation is general; importunity is 
particular: it is importunate or trouble- 
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some solicitation. Solicitation itself is 
that which gives trouble to a certain 
extent, but it is not always unreason¬ 
able: there may be cases in which 
we may yield to the solicitations of 
friends, to do that which we have no 
objection to^ be obliged to do; but 
importunity is that solicitation which 
never ceases to apply for that which it 
is not agreeable to give. We may 
sometimes be urgent in our solicitations 
of a friend to accept some proffer^ 
honor; the solicitation, however, in 
this case, although it may even be 
troublesome, yet is sweetened by the 
motive of the action: the importunity 
of b^gars is often a deliberate means 
of extorting money from the traveller. 

SOLICITOR* See Dritmmer. 

SOLICITUDE. See Care. 

SOLID. See Firm; Hard; Sub¬ 
stantial. 

SOLITARY, Sole, Only, Single. 
All these terms are more or less op¬ 
posed to several or many. Solitary 
and sole, both derived from solus, alone 
or whole, signify a thing left by itself; 
the former mostly in application to 
particular sensible objects, the latter i 
m regard mostly to moral objects: 
a solitary shrub expresses not only one 
shrub, but one that has been left to 
itself: the sole cause or reason signi- 
fites that reason or cause which stands 
unsupported by anything else. Only, 
that is, onely, signifying the quality of 
unity, does not include the idea of de¬ 
sertion or deprivation, but it compre¬ 
hends that of want or deficiency: he 
who has only one shilling in his pocket 
means to imply that he wants more 
or ought to have more. Single, which 
is an abbreviation of singular (see 
Simple), signifies simply one or more 
detach^ from others, without con¬ 
veying any other collateral idea: a 
single sheet of paper may be some¬ 
times more convenient than a double 
one; a single shilling may be all that 
is necessary for the present purpose: 
there may be single ones, as well as a 
single one; but the other terms ex¬ 
clude the idea of there being anj^thing 
else. A solitary act of generosity is 
not sufficient to characterize a man 
as generous: with most criminals the 
sole^ ground of their defence rests upon 
their not having learned to know and 


do better: harsh language and severe 
looks are not the only means of cor¬ 
recting the faults of others: single in¬ 
stances of extraordinary talents now 
and then present themselves in the 
course of an age. 

In the adverbial form, solely, ovly, 
and singly are employed with a similar 
distinction. The disasters which at¬ 
tend an imsuccessfffi military enter¬ 
prise are seldom to be attributed solely 
to the incapacity of the general: there 
are many circumstances both in the 
natural and moral world which are 
to be accounted for only by admitting 
a Providence as presented to us in Di- 
I vine revelation: there are many things 
I which men could not effect singly that 
I might be effected by them conjointly. 

I See also One. 

I Solitary, Desert, Desolate. — Solitary 
\ (see above). Desert is the same as 
deserted, from Latin desertus, de, priva¬ 
tive, and the past participle of severe, 
to join, meaning disjoined, abandoned, 
forsaken. Desolate, in Latin desolatus, 
signifies made solitary. 

All these epithets are applied^ to 
places, but with different modifications 
of the common idea of solitude which 
belongs to them. Solitary simply de¬ 
notes the absence of all beings of the 
same kind: thus a place is solitary to a 
man where there is no human being 
but himself; and it is solitary to a 
brute when there are no brutes with 
which it can hold society. Desert con¬ 
veys the idea of a place made solitary 
by being shunned, from its unfitness 
as a place of residence. All deserts are 
places of such wildness as seem to 
frighten away almost all inhabitants. 
Desolate conveys the idea of a place 
made solitary, or bare of inhabitants, 
and all traces of habitation, by violent 
means: desolation is solitude coupled 
with wretchedness; every country may 
become desolate which is exposed to the 
inroads of a ravaging army, and a per¬ 
son may be desolate who feels himself 
unable to associate with others. 

SOLVE, Resolve. Solve and 
solve both come from the Latin solvere, 
to loosen. 

Between solve and resolve there is no 
considerable difference either in sense 
or application: the former seems mere¬ 
ly to speak of uiffolding in a general 
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manner that which is wrapped up in 
obscurity; to resolve is rather to im- 
fold it by the particular method of 
carrying one hack (re-) to first principles; 
we solve a problem and resolve a diffi¬ 
culty. 

SOME, Aisnr. Some^ Anglo-Saxon 
sum, allied to same, is altogether re¬ 
strictive in its sense: any, Anglo- 
Saxon mnig (an, one, with suffix ig), 
signifying a one, is altogether univers^ 
and indefinite. Some applies to one 
particular part in distinction from the 
rest: any to every individual part with¬ 
out distinction. Some think this and 
others that: any person might believe 
if he would; any one can conquer his 

E assions if he uses his will-power. 

a consequence of this distinction in 
sense, some can be used only in particu¬ 
lar affirmative propositions; but any, 
which is equivalent to all, may be 
either in negative, interrogative, or 
hypothetical propositions: some say 
so: does any one believe it? He will 
not give to any, 

SOON, Early, Betimes. AU these 
words are expressive of timej but soon 
respects some future period m general; 
early, or ere, before, and betimes, or by 
the time, before a given time, respect 
some particular period at no great 
distance. A person may come soon 
or early; in the former case he may 
not be long in coming from the time 
that the words are spoken; in the 
latter case he comes before the time 
appointed. He who rises soon does 
nothing extraordinary; but he who 
rises early or betimes exceeds the usual 
hour considerably. Soon is said most¬ 
ly of particular acts, and is always 
dated from the time of the person 
speaking, if not otherwise expressed; 
come soon signifies after the present 
moment: early and betimes, if not 
otherwise expressed, have always re¬ 
spect to some specific time appointed; 
come early will signify a visit, a meet¬ 
ing, and the like; do it betimes will 
signify before the thing to be done 
is wanted: in this manner, both are 
employed for the actions of youth. 
An early attention to duties will render 
them habitual and pleasing; we must 
begin betimes to bring the stubborn 
will into subjection. 

SOOTHE. See Allay; Mollify. 
41 


SOPHISTRY, Fallacy. Sophistry 
comes from Greek crotpiarffg, a teacher of 
arts and sciences for money; a pre¬ 
tended lover of wisdom. It derives its 
name from the so-called sophists, the 
teachers of rhetoric, who travelled from 
city to city imparting the secrets of 
plausible and convincing speech, mak¬ 
ing ^^the worse appear the better 
cause.’^ Sophistry applies to an ar¬ 
gument or reason which has a decep¬ 
tive appearance of rationality and 
truth; fallacy, from Latin fallax, de¬ 
ceitful, to a general statement which 
seems to be true partly because it has 
been generally accepted without ques¬ 
tion. Sophistry is often founded on a 
fallacy, that is, it is a chain of argument 
that is deceptive, beginning with a 
general statement, a fallacy, which 
seems to be true, but is not. 

SORDID. See Mean. 

SORROW. See Affliction. 

SORRY, Grieved, Hurt. Soniy 
and grieved are epithets somewhat dif¬ 
fering from their primitives sorrow and 
grief (see Affliction), inasmuch as 
they are applied to ordinary subjects. 
We speak of being sorry for anything, 
however trivial, which concerns our¬ 
selves; but we are commonly grieved 
for that which concerns others. I am 
sorry that I was not at home when a 
person called upon me; I am grieved 
that it is not in my power to serve a 
friend who stands in need. Both these 
terms connote only that which we do 
ourselves: hurt (see Displease and 
Injury) that which is done to us, de¬ 
noting painful feeling from hurt or 
wounded feelings; we are hurt at being 
treated with disrespect. 

SORT. See Kind. 

SOUL, Mind. These terms, or the 
equivalents to them, have been em¬ 
ployed by aU civilized nations to desig¬ 
nate that part of human nature which 
is presumed to be distinct from matter. 
The soul, however, from Anglo-Saxon 
sdwel, is probably from a Sanskrit root 
meaning light Like the anima of the 
Latin, which comes from the Greek 
dvsfiog, wind or breath, it is repre¬ 
sented. to our minds by the subtlest 
or most ethereal of sensible objects, 
namely, breath or spirit, and denotes 
properly the quickening or vital prin¬ 
ciple. Mind, on the contrary, from 
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Anglo-Saxon gemynd, is that sort oi extended, in its application, to denote 
fK>wer which, is clc^ely alli^ to, and a human being, or the individual in 
in a great measure dependent upon, general. Also,_ what is excellent, the 
corporeal organization: the former is, essential or principal part of a thing, 
therefore, the immortal, and the latter the spirit. 

the mortal, part of us; the former con- ^ SOUND, Sane, Healthy. Sound 
nects us with spirits, the latter with is the Anglo-Saxon word, sund, corre- 
hwrutes; in the former we distinguish spending to Uatin sanus^ whence sane 
consciousness and will, which is pos- is derived. Healthy (see that word), 
sessed by no other created being that Sound is extended in its application 
we know of; in the latter we distin- to all things that are in the state in 
guish nothing but the pow^ of receiv- which they ought to be, so as to pre- 
mg impressions from external objects, serve their vitality; thus animals and 
which we call ideas, and which we have vegetables are said to be sound when 
in common with the brutes. Poets and in the former there is nothing ami^ 
philosophers speak of the soul in the in their breath, and in the latter in 
same strain, as the active and living their root. By a figurative applica- 
principle. tion, wood and other things may be 

The ancients, though unaided by the said to be sound when they are entirely 
light of Divine revelation, yet repre- free from any symptom of decay; 
sented the soul as a distinct principle, sane is applicable to human beings. 
The Psyche of the Greeks, which was in the same sense, but with reference 
the name they gave to the human soul, to the mind; a sane person is opposed 
was feign^ to be one of their incor- to one that is insane. The mindf is al§o 
poreal or celestial beings- The anima said to be sound when it is in a perfect 
of the Latins was taken precisely in state to form right opinions, 
the modern sense of the soul, by which Healthy expresses more than either 
it was distinguished from the animus sound or sane; we are healthy in every 
or mind. Thus the Emperor Hadrian part, but we ^e sound in that which is 
is said on his dying bed to have ad- essential for life; he who is sound may 
dressed his soul in words which clearly live, but he who is healthy enjoys life, 
denote what he thought of its inde- Sou^, in the sense of noise, comes from 
pendent existence. Latin sonus, a sound; tone, from Latin 

Tbe mind, being considered as an at- Greek rorog, a thing stretched, 

feribute to the soid, is t^en sometimes the string of a musical instrument, the 
for one faculty and sometimes for an- sound made by the vibrating of the 
other; as for the understanding, when string. 

we say a person is not in his right Sound is that which issues from any 
mind: sometimes for the intellectual body, so as to become audible; tone is 
power; or for the intellectual capacity; a species of sound which is produced 
or for the imagination or conception. from particular bodies: a sound may 
Sometimes the word mind is em- be accidental; we may hear the sounds 
ployed to denote the operations of the of waters or leaves, of animals or men: 
jinking faculty, the thoughts or opin- tones are those particular sounds or 
ions; or the will, choice, determina- modulations of sound which are made 
tion, as in the colloquial phrase, to either to express a particular feeling 
have a mind to do'a thing. or to produce harmony; a sheep wiS 

Sometimes it stands for the mem- cry for its lost yoxmg m a tone of dis- 
ory, as in the familiar expressions to tress; an organ is so formed as to 
call to mind,, put in mmd, etc. send forth the most solemn tones. 

Lastly, the mind is considered as tbe SOURCE. S^ Gebm; C^gin; 
seat of all the faculties, and also of the Spuing. 

passions or affections. SOURCELESS. See Abiogbnic. 

The soul, being the better part of a SOVEREIGN. See Prince. 
man, is taken for the mai;k^s self; as SPACE, Room. For the derivation 
Horace says, in allusion to his friend of space see spadovs imdar Ample. 
Virgil, serves animae dimidium Room, Anglo-Saxon rdm, meant origi- 

meae hence the term is figuratively nally a wide space, and is allied to Latin 
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rm (whence rurcd^ etc*), meaning wide 
open country. 

These are both abstract terms, ex¬ 
pressive of that portion of the universe 
which is supposed not to be occupied 
by any solid body: space is a general 
term which includes within itself that 
which infinitely surpasses our compre¬ 
hension; room is a limited term which 
comprehends those portions of space 
which are artificially formed: space is 
either extended or bounded; room is 
always a bounded space: the space be¬ 
tween two objects is either natural, 
incidental, or designedly formed; the 
room is that which is the fruit of de¬ 
sign, to suit the convenience of persons: 
there is a sufficient space between the 
heavenly bodies to admit of their mov¬ 
ing without confusion; the value of a 
house essentially depends upon the 
quantity of room which it affords: in 
a row of trees there must always be 
vacant spaces between each tree; in 
a car there will be room only for a 
given number of persons. 

Space is taken only in the natural 
sense: room is also employed in the 
moral application; in every person 
there is ample room for amendment 
or improvement. 

SPACIOUS. See Ample. 

SPARE. See Aepord; Save. 

SPARING. See Economical. 

SPARK. See Gallant. 

SPARKLE. See Shine. 

SPEAK, Say, Tell. Speak and say 
are Anglo-Saxon words whose meaning 
has not altered from the beginning— 
speak being derived from later An^o- 
Saxon specaUf and say from secgan; 
compare German sprechen and sagen. 
Tell, Anglo-Saxon telkm, is allied to 
Anglo-Saxon talUf a number, a narrar 
tive—^modern English tale. 

To speak may simply consist in ut¬ 
tering an articulate soxmd; but to say 
is to communicate some idea by means 
of words: a child beg^ to speak the 
moment it opens its lips to utter any 
acknowledged sound; but it will be 
some time before it can say anything: 
a person is said to speak high or low, 
distinctly or indistinctly; but he says 
that wmch is true or false, right or 
wrong: a dumb man cannot speak; 
a fool cannot say anything that is 
worth hearing: we speofc languages, we 


speak sense or nonsense, we speak in¬ 
telligibly or unintelligibly; but we say 
what we think at the time. 

In an extended sense, speak may 
refer as much to sense as to sound, 
but then it apphes only to general 
cases, and say to particular and passing 
circumstances of life: it is a great abuse 
of the gift of speech not to speak 
the truth; it is very culpable in a per¬ 
son to say that he will do a thing and 
not to do it- 

To say and tell are both the ordinary 
actions of men in their daily inter¬ 
course; but say is very partial, it may 
comprehend single unconnected sen¬ 
tences or even single words: we may 
say yes or no, but we tell that which is 
connected and which forms more or 
less of a narrative. To say is to com¬ 
municate that which passes in our own 
minds, to express our ideas and feel¬ 
ings as they rise; to tell is to communi¬ 
cate events or circumstances respecting 
ourselves or others: it is not good to 
let children sa?y foolish things for the 
sake of talking: it is still worse for 
th^ to be encouraged in telling every¬ 
thing they hear: when every one is 
allowed to say what he likes and what 
he thinks, there will commonly be 
more speakers than hearers; those who 
accustom themselves to tell long stories 
impose a burden upon others which is 
not repaid by the pleasure of their com¬ 
pany. 

See also Utter. 

Speak, Talk, Converse, Discourse ,— 
The idea of communicating with, or 
communicating to, another, by means 
of signs, is common in the sigimcation 
of all these terms: to speak is an in¬ 
definite term specifying no circum¬ 
stance of the action; we may speak 
only one word or many; but Mk, 
which is but a variation of tell, is a 
mode of speaking, namely, for a 
continuance: we may speak from 
various motives; we talk for pleasure; 
we converse for improvement or in¬ 
tellectual gratification: we speak with 
or to a person: we talk commonly to 
others; we converge with others. Speak-^ 
ing a language is quite distinct from 
writing it: those who think least talk 
most: conversation is the rational em¬ 
ployment of social beings, who seek 
by an interchange of ideas to purify 
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the feelings and improve the nnd^^ 
standing. 

Conversation is the act of many 
together; discourse^ in Latin discursicSf 
expressing properly an examining or 
deliberating upon, like talk, may be 
the act of one addressing himself to 
others; parents and teachers discourse 
with young people on moral duties* 

SPECIAL, Specific, Particttlab. 
Special, in Latin spedaMs, signifies 
longing to the species; specific, in 
Latin spedficus, from sped-, for spedes, 
a species, and a weaken^ fo^ of 
facere, to make, signifies making a 
species; particular, belonging to a par^ 
tide or small part* The spedal is that 
which comes xmder the general; the 
particular is that which comes under 
the special: hence we speak of a spedal 
rule; but a particular case. Particular 
and spedfic are both applied to the 
properties of individuals; but particw- 
lar is said of the contingent circum¬ 
stances of things, spedfic of their in¬ 
herent properties: evC^py plant has 
something particular in itself different 
from others, it is either longer or 
shorter, weaker or stronger; but its 
spedfic property is that which it has 
in common with its species: particular 
is, therefore, the term adapted to loose 
discourse; spedfic is a scientific term 
which describes things minutely. 

The same may be said of particu¬ 
larize and spedfy: we particularize for 
the sake of information; we specify 
for the sake of instruction: in describ¬ 
ing a man's person and dress we par¬ 
ticularize if we mention everything 
singly which can be said about it; in 
delmeating a plan it is necessary to 
spedfy time, place, distance, materials, 
and everything else which may be con¬ 
nected with the carrying it into execu¬ 
tion. 

SPECIES. See Kmn. 

SPECIFIC. See Special. 

SPECIMEN. See Copy. 

SPECIOUS. See Colorable. 

SPECK. See Blemish. 

SPECTACLE. See Show. 

SPECTATOR. See Looker-on. 

SPECTRE. See Vision. 

SPECULATION. See Theory. 

SPEECH. See Address j-Lanotjage. 

SPEECHLESS. See Silent. 

SPEED. See Hasten. 


SPELLBOUND, Bewitched. These 
words have a similar meaning. Both 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin, and bear 
their original meaning on their face, 
as it were. Spellbound means bound 
by a spell, a spell being originally a 
narrative myth or fable, hence the ab¬ 
sorption of one who listens to such 
narration; thence by extension an 
utterance or incantation, by which 
superhuman spirits were called upon 
to take the victim under their power. 
Bewitched means under the influence 
of a witch. Spellbound and bewitched 
are both used figuratively— spellbound 
to indicate a state of rapt attention in 
which all motion is suspended; be¬ 
witched to signify under a powerful 
influence, which seems in some way 
abnormal. Bewitched often describes 
absorbing and exclusive admiration of 
or devotion to a person or an idea. 

SPEND, Exhaust, Drain. Spend 
comes from Anglo-Sax n spendan, to 
spend, shortened from Latin dispenaere, 
from dis, out, and pendere, to weigh, 
meaning to weigh out money, Exhavct, 
from the Latin ex, out, and haustus, 
past participle of haurire, to draw water. 
Drain, in Anglo-Saxon drenian, origi¬ 
nally meant to become dry, and is allied 
to dry. 

The idea of taking from the sub¬ 
stance of anything is common to these 
terms; but to spend is to deprive it in 
a less degree than to exhaust, and that 
in a less degree than to drain: every 
one who exerts himself in that degree 
spends his strength; if the exertions 
are violent he exhausts himself; a 
country which is drained of men is 
supposed to have no more left. To 
spend may be applied to that which is 
either external or inherent in a body; 
exhaust to that which is inherent; 
drain to that which is external of the 
body in which it is contained: we 
may speak of spending our wealth, our 
resources, our time, and the like; but 
of exhausting our strength, our vigor, 
our voice, and the like; of draining, 
in the proper application, a vessel of 
its liquid, or in the improper applica¬ 
tion, draining a treasury of its contents: 
hence arises this further distinction, 
that to spend and to exhaust may tend, 
more or less, to the injxury of a body; 
but to drain may be to its advantage. 
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Inasmuch as what is spent or exhausted SPIRIT, See Animation'; Unc- 
may be more or less essential to the tion. 

soundness of a body, it cannot be SPIRITED. See Spikituous. 
parted with without diminishing its SPIRITUAL. See Incorpoeeal; 
value or even destroying its existence; SpiEiTtrous. 

as when a fortune is spent it is gone, SPIRITUOUS, Spirited, Spiritual, 
or when a personas strength is ex- Ghostly. Spirituous signifies having 
hausted he is no longer able to move: spirit as a physical property, after the 
on the other hand, to drain, though a manner of spirituous liquors: spirited 
more complete evacuation, is not is applicable to the animal spirits of 
always injurious, but sometimes even either men or brutes; a person or a 
useful to a body, as when the land horse may be s'j^rited. 
is drained of a superabundance of What is spiritual is after the man- 
water. ner of a spirit, and what is ghostly is 

Spend, Expend, Waste, Dissipate, like a ghost: although originally the 
Squander. — Spend and expend both same in meaning, the former being de- 
come ultimately from Latin pendere, to rived from the Latin spiritus, and the 
weigh— spend indirectly through Anglo- latter from the Anglo-Saxon gast, Ger- 
Saxon, expend directly from Latin ex, man geist, and both signifying what is 
out, and pendere, to weigh; but spend not corporeal, yet they have acquired 
implies simply to turn to some purpose a difference of application. Spiritual 
or make use of; to ercpend carries with it objects are mostly distinguished from 
likewise the idea of exhausting; and those of sense. Hence it is that the 
waste, moreover, comprehends the idea spiritual is opposed to the temporal, 
of exhausting to no good purpose: we Ghostly is more immediately opposed 
spend money when we purchase any- to the carnal or the secular, and is a 
thing with it; we cajpcnd it when we lay term, therefore, of more solemn im- 
it out in large quantities so as essen- port, 
tially to diminish its quantity: indi- SPITE. See Malice. 
viduals spend what they have; govern- SPLASH. See Dabble. 
ment expends vast sums in conducting SPLENDID. See Superb. 
the affairs of a nation; all persons SPLENDOR. See Brightness; 
waste their property who have not suf- Magnificence. 

ficient discretion to use it well: we SPLENETIC. See Htpochondri- 
spmd our time, or our lives, in any em- acal. 

ployment; we expend our strength and SPLENIC FEVER. See Anthrax. 

faculties upon some arduous under- SPLIT. See Break. 

taking; we waste our time and talents SPOIL. See Booty; Bungle. 

in trifles. SPOLIATION. See Rapine; Rav- 

Dissipate, in Latin dissipatus, from age; Sack. 
dissipare^ means to disperse, to throw in SPONTANEOUSLY. See Will- 
all directions. meant original- ingly. 

ly to scatter abroad, and is a nasalized SPORT. See Amusement; Jest; 
form allied to Lowland Scotch squatter, Play. 

to splash about, scatter. Both these SPORTIVE. See Lively; Play- 
terms, therefore, denote modes of wastr- ful. 

ing; but the former seems peculiarly SPOT. See Blemish; Place. 

applicable to that which is wasted in SPOTLESS. See Blameless. 

detail upon different objects, and by a SPOUT. See Spurt. 

distraction of the mind; the latter SPRAIN. See Strain. 

respects rather the act of wasting in the SPREAD, Scatter, Disperse. 

gross, in large quantities, by planless Spread appHes equally to divisible or 
profusion: young men are apt to dis- indivisible bodies; we spread our 
sipate their property in pleasure; the money on the table, or we may spread 
open, generous, and thoughtless are a cloth on the table; but scatter, like 
apt to squander their property. shatter, is a frequentative of shake, and 

SPHERE. See Circle. is applicable to divisible bodies only; 

SPILL. See Pour. we scatter corn on the groxmd. To 
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spread may be an act of design or other¬ 
wise, but mostiy the former: as when 
we spread books or papers before us: 
scaUer is meetly an act without design; 
a child scatters the papers on the floor. 
When taken, however, as an act of 
design, it is done without order; but 
spread is an act done in order; thus 
hay is spread out to dry, but com is 
scattered over the land. 

Things may spread in one Section, 
or at least without separation; but 
they disperse (see Dispel) in many 
directions, so as to destroy the con¬ 
tinuity of bodies: a leaf spreads as it 
opens in aU its parts, and a tree also 
spreads as its branches increase; but 
a multitude disperses^ an army dis¬ 
perses, Between scatter and disperse 
there is no other difference than that 
one is immethodical and often involun- 
tajy, the other systematic and inten¬ 
tional: flowers are scattered along a 


path which accidentally fall from the 
hand; a mob is dispersed by an act 
of authority: sheep are scaMered along 
the hills; religious tracts are dispersed 
among the poor: the disciples were 
scattered as sheep without a shepherd 
after the delivery of our Saviour into 
the hands of the Jews; they dispersed 
themselves, after his ascension, over 
every part of the world. 

To spread is the general, the other 
two are particular terms. To spread 
may be said of anything which occu¬ 
pies more space than before, whether by 
a direct separation of its parts or by an 
accession to the substance; but to ex¬ 
pand, from Latin expandere, is to spread 
by means of extending or unfolding the 
parts; a mist spreads over the earth; 
a flower expand its leaves; a tree 
spreads by the ^owth of its branches; 
the opening bud expands when it feels 
the genial warmth of the sun. Dif¬ 
fusion is that process of spreading which 
consists literally in pouring out in 
different ways* 

Spread and expand are used likewise 
in a moral application; diffuse is sel¬ 
dom used in any other application: 
s^ead is her^ as before^ equally inr 
definite as to the mode of the action; 
everything spreads, and it spreads in 
anyway: but expansion is that gradual 
process by which an object opens or 
unfolds itself after the manner of a 


flower. Evils spread, and reports 
spread; the mind expands, and pros¬ 
pects expand; knowledge diffuses itself, 
or cheerfulness is diffused throughout 
a company. 

Spread, Circulate, Propagate, Dis¬ 
seminate, —To spread is said of any 
object material or spiritual; the rest 
are mostly employe in the moral 
application. To spread is to extend 
to an indefinite width; to circidcUe is 
to spread within a circle: thus news 
spreads through a coxmtry; but a story 
circulates in a village or from house 
to house, or a report is circulated in a 
neighborhood. 

Spread and circutede are the acts of 
persons or things; propagate and dis¬ 
seminate are the acts of persons only. 
The thing spreads and circulates, oi it 
is spread and circulated by some one; 
it is always propagated and disseminated 
by some one. Propagate, from the 
Latin propagare, to increase by layers, 
from ^opages, a layer, from stem con¬ 
tained in compages (compare English 
compact), a fastening together, and dis¬ 
seminate, from dis, apart, and semen, a 
seed, are here figuratively employed as 
modes of spreading, according to the 
natural operations of increasing the 
quantity of anything which is implied 
in the nrst two terms. What is prop¬ 
agated is supposed to secure new ad¬ 
herents, as when doctrines, either good 
or bad, are propagated among the people 
so as to m^e them converts: what is 
disseminaied is supposed to be sown in ’ 
different parts; thus principles are dis¬ 
seminated among youth. 

SPRIGHTLY. See ChebbftjIj; 
Lively. 

SPRING, Fountain, Source. 
Spring denotes that which springs; 
the word, therefore, carries us back to 
the point from which the water issues. 
Fountain, throxigh French from Low 
Latin/ontoim, based on classical fans, a 
fountain, signifies that from which any- * 
thing is poured, and comprehends in it 
a collection or certain quantity of water, 
both natural and artmcial: and source 
is from Old French sorse, the feminine 
past participle of the verb sourdre 
(with intercalated d), from surgere, to 
rise, and carries us back to the place 
whence the water takes its rise. Sprmgs 
are to be found by digging a sufficient 
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depth in aU parts of the earth: in 
mountainous countries, and also in the 
East, we read of fountains which form 
themselves, and supply the surroxmd- 
ing parts with refreshing streams: the 
sources of rivers are mostly to be 
traced to some mountain. 

These terms are ail used in a figura¬ 
tive sense: spring is taken for that 
which is always flowing; fountain for 
that which contains an abundant sup¬ 
ply for a stream, and source for the 
channel through which from the com¬ 
mencement any event comes to pass. 

Spring, Start, Startle, Shrink ,—The 
idea of a sudden motion is expressed 
by all these terms, but the circum¬ 
stances and mode difler in all; spring 
is indefinite in these respects, and is 
therefore the most general term. To 
spring and start, Middle English sterten, 
to move suddenly, may be either volun¬ 
tary or involuntary movements, but 
the farmer is mostly voluntary and the 
latter involuntary; a person springs 
out of bed, or one animal springs upon 
another; a person or animal starts 
from a certain point to begin running, 
or starts with fright from one side to 
the other. To startle, which is a 
frequentative of start, is always an 
involuntary action; a horse starts by 
suddenly flying from the point on 
which he stands; but if he startles he 
seems to fly back on himself and stops 
his course; to spring and starty there¬ 
fore, always carry a person farther 
from a given point; but startle and 
shrink are movements within one^s 
self; startling is a sudden convulsion 
of the frame which makes a person 
stand in hesitation whether to proceed 
or not; shrinking, from Anglo-Saxon 
scrincan, is allied to shrug, shrimp, etc., 
and means a contraction of the frame 
within itself; any sudden and unex¬ 
pected sound m^es a person startle; 
the approach of any frightful object 
makes him shrink back; sprung and 
start are mostly employed only in 
the proper sense of corporeal move¬ 
ments; startle and shrink are employed 
in regard to the movements of the mind 
as well as the body. 

See also Abisb* 

Sprinkle, B&iew,—Sprinkle is from 
sprenUe, the frequentative form of 
Middle l^ELgiish allied to 


Dutch sprenkelen, to sprinkle; it de¬ 
notes either an act of nature or design: 
to bedew is to cover with dew, which is 
an operation of nature. By sprinkling, 
a liquid falls in visible drops upon the 
earth; by bedewing, it covers by im¬ 
perceptible drops: rain besprinkles the 
earth; dew bedews it. 

So likewise, figuratively, things are 
sprinkled with flour; the cheeks are 
bedewed with tears. 

SPRINGING. See Sament. 

SPROUT, Bud. Sprout is in Anglo- 
Saxon sprutan, meaning to germinate, 
allied to spout. Bud is a word of un¬ 
certain but probably Teutonic origin 
which does not appear in Anglo-Saxon, 
but is found in Middle English as bvd- 
den, to hud, Cf. Dutch hot, a bud. To 
hud is to put forth buds; the noun hud 
is a variation from button, which it re^ 
sembles in form. (Cf. the French hour 
ton, which means both bud and button.) 
To sprout is to come forth from the 
stem; to bud, to put forth in buds, 

SPRUCE. See Finical. 

SPURIOUS, Supposititious, Coun¬ 
terfeit. Spurious comes from Latin 
spuries, false, of illegitimate birth. 
Supposititious is derived from Latin 
suppositiciua, from the stem of sup- 
ponere, suppose or^ substitute, and sig¬ 
nifies to be supposed or conjectured, 
something not real but substituted, 
in distinction from being positively 
known. Counterfeit (see Imitate). 

All these terms are modes of the 
false; the former two indirectly, the 
latter directly; whatever is uncertain 
that might be certain, and whatever 
is conjectured that might be con¬ 
clusive,^ are by implication false; that 
which is made in imitation of another 
thing, so as to pass for it as the true 
one, is positivdy false. Hence, the 
distinction between these terms and 
the ground of their applications. 
An illegitimate offspring is said to be 
spurious in the literal sense of the word, 
the father in this case bemg always 
uncertain; and any offspring which is 
termed serious falls necessarily under 
the imputation of not bdbag the off¬ 
spring of the person whose name^ it 
bears. In the same manner an edition 
of a work is termed spurious which 
comes out under a false name or a 
name different from that on the titles 
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page; suppo&ititiom expresses more or 
less of falsehood, accor&ig to the nat¬ 
ure of the thing. A supposititiotcs par¬ 
ent implies little less than a directly 
fatee parent; but in speaking of the 
origin of any pjerson in remote periods 
of antiquity, it may be merely suj)- 
posititious or conjectural from the want 
of information. Counterfeit respects 
rather works of art which are exposed 
to imitation: coin is counterfeit which 
bears a false stamp, and every inven¬ 
tion which comes out under the sanc¬ 
tion of the in ventures name is likewise 
a counterfeit if not made by himself or 
by his consent. 

SPURT, Spout. To spurt meant 
originaUy to germinate and is the same 
word as sprout; Middle English 
spnUen. Spout, Middle English spou- 
ten, to spurt out—the word has proba¬ 
bly no relation to the English spit; they 
both egress the idea of sending forth 
liquid in small quantities from a cav¬ 
ity; the former, however, does not 
always include the idea of the cavity, 
but simply that of springing up; the 
latter is, however, confined to the cir¬ 
cumstances of issuing forth from some 

g lace; dirt may be spurted in the face 
y means of kicking it up, or blood 
may be s^^rted out, of a vein when it 
is opened, water out of the mouth, 
and the like; but a liquid spouts out 
from a pipe. To spurt is a sudden ac¬ 
tion arising from a momentary impetus 
given to a liquid either intentionally 
or incidentally; the beer will spurt from 
a barrel when the vent-peg is removed: 
to spout is a continued action produced 
by a perpetual impetus which the 
liquid receives equally from design or 
accident; the water spouts out from a 
pipe which is denominated a spout, or 
it will spout out from any cavity in the 
earth, or in a rock which may resemble 
a spout; a person may likewise spout 
water in a stream from his mouth. 

Hence the figurative application of 
these terms; any sudden conceit which 
compels a person to an eccentric action 
h a spurt, particularly if it springs from 
iU-humor or caprice; a woman will some¬ 
times take a spurt and treat her inti¬ 
mate friends very coldly, either from a 
fancied offence or a fancied superiority: 
to spout, on the other hand, is to send 
forth a stream of words in imitation of 


the stream of liquid, and is applied to 
those who affect to be speakers or who 
recite in an affected manner. 

SPY, Scout. For the derivation of 
spy see Emissahy. Scout is derived 
from Old French escouter, to listen, 
Latin auscuUare, A spy and a scout 
are both agents sent out to gain in¬ 
formation, but spy suggests secrecy 
and disguise; scout active and watchful 
movement. A spy, in times of war, 
enters directly into the camp of the 
enemy and gains what information he 
can by pretending to espouse the en- 
emy^s cause. A scout, on the other 
hand, is a kind of watchman, as it 
were, sent out to explore a territory 
and find out what he can without 
being caught. He depends upon quick¬ 
ness of movement, skiU, and observa¬ 
tion rather than upon deceit. 

SQUALID, Dirty, Fouu. Squalid, 
dirty, and foul aU inoicate a condition 
of uncleanness. Dirty signifies merely 
that which is not clean, that which 
is covered with dirt. Foul, Anglo- 
Saxon ful, adds to the idea of unclean¬ 
ness the suggestion of something loath¬ 
some, offensive. Squalid, from Latin 
squalidus, adds to the idea of unclean¬ 
ness the suggestion of misery and pov¬ 
erty. A palace may be dirty or foul; 
but it will not be squalid, A peasant's 
hut may be spoken of as squalid. 

SQUANDER. See Spend. 

SQUEAMISH. See Fastidious. 

SQUEEZE. See Break; Press. 

STABILITY. See Constancy. 

STABLE. See Firm. 

STAFF, Stay, Prop, Support. Prom 
staff in the literal sense comes staff 
in the figurative application: anything 
may be denominated a staff which holds 
up after the manner of a staff, particu¬ 
larly as it respects persons; bread is 
said to be the staff of life; one person 
may serve as a staff to another. 

The staff serves in a state of motion; 
the stay^ and prop are employed for 
objects in a state of rest: the stay 
makes a thing stay for the time being, 
it keeps it in its place; it is equally 
applied to persons and things: we 
may be a stay to a person who is fall¬ 
ing by letting his body rest against 
us; in the same manner buttresses 
against a wall, and shores against a 
building, serve the purpose of stays 
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while they are repairing. For the 
same reason that part of a woman^s 
dress which serves as a stay to the 
body is denominated stays: the prop 
keeps a thing up as a permanency; 
every pillar on which a building rests 
is a prop; whatever, therefore, requires 
to be raised from the ground and kept 
in that state may be set upon props. 
Support (see Hold) is a general term, 
and in its most general sense compre¬ 
hends all the others as species: what¬ 
ever supports, that is, bears the weight 
of an object, is a support, whether in a 
state of motion like a staff or in a state 
of rest like a stay or prop. 

Staff, stay, and prop are applied figu¬ 
ratively in the sense of a support, with 
a similar distinction between them. 

Support is applied in the proper sense 
to moral as well as tangible objects: 
hope is the support of the mind under 
the most trying circumstances; relig¬ 
ion, as the foundation of all our hopes, 
is the best and surest support \mder 
affliction. 

Staff, Stick, Crutch. — Staff is in 
Anglo-Saxon stcef. Stick is Anglo- 
Saxon stic^, something that could 
stick or pierce into another object. 
Crutch comes from Anglo-Saxon aricc, 
developing to crick (cf. cricket), and 
through critch to crutch, a bent stick, 
and hence a crutch or staff. 

The ruling idea in a staff is that of 
firmness and fixedness; it is employed 
for leaning upon; the ruling idea in 
the stick is that of sharpness with 
which it can penetrate; it is used for 
walking and ordinary purposes: the 
ruling idea in the crutch is its form, 
which serves the specific purpose of 
support in case of lameness ; a staff can 
never be small, but a stick may be 
large; a crutch is in size more of a staff 
than a common stick. 

STAGGBR, Reel, Totter. Stagger 
is a Scandinavian word from a root 
signifying to push allied to stake. To 
reel simifies to go around like a reel, 
a small spindle for winding yarn. Totter 
is for toiler, a frequentative of tilt- 

AH these terms designate an in¬ 
voluntary and an unsteady motion; 
they vary both in the cause and the 
mode of the action; staggering and 
reeling are occasioned either by drunk¬ 
enness or sickness; tottering is purely 


the effect of weakness, particularly the 
weakness of old age: a drunken man 
always staggers as he walks; one who 
is giddy reels from one part to another: 
to stagger is a much less degree of un¬ 
steadiness than to reel; for he who 
staggers is only thrown a little out of 
the straight path, but he who reels 
altogether loses his equilibrium; reel- 
ing is commonly succeeded by falling. 
To stagger and reel are said as to the 
carriage of the whole body; but totter 
has particular reference to the limbs; 
the knees and the legs totter, and con¬ 
sequently the footsteps become totter¬ 
ing. In an extended application, the 
mountains may be said to stagger and 
to reel in an earthquake: the houses 
may totter from their very bases. In 
a figurative application, the faith or 
the resolution of a person staggers when 
its hold on the mind is shaken and 
begins to give way; a nation or a gov¬ 
ernment will totter when it is tom by 
internal convulsions. 

STAGNATE. See Stand. 

STAIN, Soil, Sully, Tarnish. Stain 
(see Blemish). ^ Soil comes through 
iVench from Latin suillus, a pig; from 
sus, a sow, and signifies to wallow 
as a sow. Sully, Anglo-Saxon sylian, 
means to bemire, from Teutonic sol, 
mud, Modern English soil; but its 
meaning may be infiuenced by the verb 
to soil. Tarnish comes through French 
from Old High German tarnen, to ob¬ 
scure, darken. 

All these terms imply the act of 
diminishing the brightness of an ob¬ 
ject; but the term stain denotes some¬ 
thing grosser than the other terms 
and is applied to inferior objects: 
things which are not remarkable for 
purity or brightness may be stained, 
as hands when stained with blood or 
a wall stained with chalk; nothing is 
sullied or tarnished but what has some 
intrinsic value; a fine picture or piece 
of writing may be easily soiled by a 
touch of the finger; the finest glass is 
the soonest tarnished: hence, in the 
moral application, a man's life may be 
stained by some gross immorality; his 
honor may be sitZUe^ or his glory 
tarnished. 

See also Attaint; Color. 

STALWART, Athletic, Brawny. 
Stalwart comes from Anglo-Saxon stm^gr 
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pd^wyrde, literally, fotindation-worthy, 
capable of being xised as a foundation, 
hence strong, steadfast. Athletic, from 
Greek d9ki}r7)c, one who contends for 
a prize, means characteristic of one 
trained for physical contests. Brawny 
means having brawn, from Old French 
hraon, a slice of flesh, German proton, 
flesh for roasting, brawn referring es¬ 
pecially to the fleshy, muscular portions 
of the arms or legs. All these words 
signify *^in possession of physical 
strength." In the case of stalwart the 
idea of physical endurance and courage 
is added to that of strength; in the 
case of athletic the idea of a special 
training rendering the body flexible 
and seff-controlled as well as strong is 
added; in the case of brawny the specific 
suggestion of large muscles and hard¬ 
ened flesh is added to the idea com¬ 
mon to all three words. 

STAMMER. See Hesitate. 

STAMP. See Mark; Seal. 

STAND, Stop, Rest, Stagnate. 
To stand, in Middle English standen, 
cognate with German stehen, Rushan 
slal’ or stoydt% Latin stare, Greek IcnrrifiL, 
to stand, Hebrew swt, to settle. Stop, 
in Saxon sUrppan, etc., conveys the 
ideas of pressing, thickening, as in the 
Low Latin stupare, to stop up with 
food, from the classical stupa, meaning 
tow, and the Greek arvTnj, whence it has 
been made in English to express im¬ 
movability. (see Ease). Stagnate, 

in Latin stagnatvs, participle of stag-- 
nave, comes from stagnum, a pool, and 
that either from stare, to stand, because 
waters stand perpetually in a pool, or 
from the Greek (rnyvoq, an enclosure, 
because a pool is an enclosure for 
waters. 

The absence of motion is expressed 
by all these terms; stand is the most 
general erf all the terms; to stand is 
irfmply not to move; to stop is to 
cease to move: we stand either for 
want or inclinaticm or power to move; 
but we stop from a disinclination to 
goon: to is to from an express 
dislike to motion; we may stop for 
tmrposes of convenience or because we 
have no farthef to go, but we rest from 
fatigue. 

To stagnate is only a species of stemd-^ 
ing as respects Mpnds; wat^ may both 
itemd and stagneUe; but the former is 


a temporary, the latter a permanent, 
stand: water stands in a puddle, but it 
sta^gnates in a pond or in any confined 
space. 

All these terms admit of an extended 
application; business stands still, or 
there is a stand to business; a mer¬ 
cantile house stops, or stops payment; 
an affair rests undecided, or rests in the 
hands of a person; trade stagnates. 

See also Brook. 

STANDARD. See Criterion. 

STARE. See Gape. 

START. See Spring. 

STARTLE. See Spring. 

STATE, Realm, Commonwealth. 
The state is that consolidated part of 
a nation in which lie its power and 
greatness. The realm, from Old French 
realms, Modem royaume, a kingdom, 
both based on a hypothetical Low Latin 
regalimen, is any state whose govern¬ 
ment is monarchial. The common-- 
wealth is the grand body of a nation, 
consisting both of the government and 
people, which forms the commonwealth, 
welfare, or wealth 

The ruling idea in the sense and ap¬ 
plication of the word state is that of 
government in its most abstract sense; 
affairs of state may either concern the 
internal regulations of a epuntry or the 
arrangements of different states with 
each other. The term realm is em¬ 
ployed for the nation at large, but con¬ 
fined to such nations as are monarchial 
and aristocratical; peers of the realm 
sit in the English Parliament by their 
own right. The term commonwealth 
refers rather to the aggregate body of 
men and their possessions than to the 
government of a coxmtry: it is the 
business of the minister to consult the 
interests of the commonwealth 

Its political components constitute 
the commonwealth of Australia, and its 
counties the commonwealth of Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

See also Situation. 

STATELY. See Magisterial; 
Ornate; Superb. 

STATION. See Conuition; Place. 

STAY- See Continual; Staff. 

STEXADINESS. See Constancy. 

STEAL AWAY. See Absconb. 

STEEP. See Soak. 

STEF. See Pace. 

STERN. SeeAscjETic: Austere. 
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STICK, Cleave, Abhebe* Stick is 
in Anglo-S^on stecan, Low German 
stekeriy Latin stigare, Greek (rri^^uv, to 
prick, Hebrew stock, to press. Clecwe, 
in An^o-Saxon cleofian, Low German 
kliven Danish klaehe, is connected with 
our words gltLe and lime, in Latin gliden, 
Greek icoXXa, glue. Adhere (see At¬ 
tach). 

These terms all express the being 
joined to a body so as not to part 
from it without an effort. Stick, which 
is the general and familiar expression, 
denotes a junction more or less close: 
things may stick very slightly, so as 
to come off with the smallest touch, i 
or things may be made to stick together 
so fast that they cannot be separated; 
wet paper may stick for a time, and 
by means of glue may stick firmly. 

What sticks may stick in any man¬ 
ner, but what adheres, when said of 
natural bodies, adheres by the sticking 
on the outer surface; a foot sticks in 
the mud; wax adheres to the fingers. 
Adhesion, denoting a property of 
matter, is a scientific term. 

"Cleave is seldomer used than either 
of the other terms, but always implies 
a close adhesion produced by some 
particular cause. 

Stick and adhere may also be applied 
figuratively, with the like distinction. 

As the act of conscious agents, stick 
is, as before, the familiar expression, 
whether applied to material or spiritual 
objects; a person may stick with his 
body or ids mind to anything; in both 
cases it is an act of determination or 
perseverance. 

A person deaves or adheres to an ob¬ 
ject, in the former case out of feeling, 
in the latter case from principle; a 
drowning man will cleave to anything 
by which he can be saved; a con¬ 
scientious man adheres to the truth. 

See also Adhebe; Fix; Staff. 

STIFLE, SuppEEss, Smother. Stifle 
is a Scandinavian word, alhed to Ice¬ 
landic sti^, to dam up, make stiff, 
and to En^sh stifl. Suppress (^ee 
Repress) . Smother comes from Middle 
English smorther, a sxaffocating smoke, 
and means to have the effect of a suf¬ 
focating smoke. 

Stifle and smother in their literal 
sense will be more properly considered 
under the article on Suffocate; they 


are here taken in a moral application. 
The leading idea in all these terms la 
that of keeping out of view: stifle is 
applicable to the feelings only; sup¬ 
press to the feelings or to outward 
circumstances; smother to outward 
circumstances only: we stifle resent¬ 
ment; we suppress anger: the former 
is an act of some continuance; the 
latter is the act of the moment: we 
stifle our resentment by abstaining to 
take any measures of retaliation; we 
suppress the rising emotion of anger, 
so as not to give it utterance or even 
the expr^sion of a look. It requires 
time and powerful motives to stifle, 
but only a single effort to suppress; 
nothing but a long course of vice can 
enable a man to stifle the admonitions 
and reproaches of conscience; a sense 
of prudence may sometirnes lead a man 
to suppress the joy which an occur¬ 
rence produces in his mind. In re¬ 
gard to outward circumstances, we 
say that a book is suppressed by the 
authority of government; that vice is 
suppressed by the exertions of those 
who have power: an affair is smothered 
so that it shall not become generally 
known, or the fixe is smothered imder 
the embers. 

See also Suffocate. 

STIGMA. See Mark. 

STILL. See Appease; Quell. 

STIMULATE. See Encourage. 

STIPEND. See Allowance. 

STIR, Move. Stir is in Anglo- 
Saxon styrian, to move. Move 
Motion). 

Stir is here a specific^, move a generic, 
term: we may in any maimer, 

but to stir is to mom so as to disturb 
the rest and composure either of the 
:body or mind; the term stir is there- 
Ifore mostly employed in cases where 
[any motion, however small, is a dis¬ 
turbance: a soldier must not stir from 
: the post which he has to defend; 
atrocious criminals or persons raving 
I mad are bound hand and foot, 'that 
they may not stir- 

See also Thrill. 
i STIR UP. See Awaken. 

STCX^K, Store. Stock meant origi- 
; nally a stump remaining in the ground 
'—significance which it still retains: 
hence it developed the meaning oi 
something fixed. 
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The ideas of wealth and stability 
being naturally allied, it is not sur¬ 
prising that stock, which expresses the 
latter idea, should also be put for the 
former, particularly as the abundance 
here referred to serves as a foundation, 
in the same manner as stock in the 
literal sense does to a tree. Store 
likewise implies a quantity; but it 
impli^^ an accumulated quantity. Any 
quantity of materials which is in hand 
may serve as a stock for a given purpose; 
thus a few shillings with some persons 
may be their 5^c^in-trade: any quan¬ 
tity of materials brought together for 
a given purpose may serve as a store; 
thus the industrious ant collects a store 
of grain for the winter. The stock is 
that which must increase of itself; ^ it 
is the source and foundation of in¬ 
dustry; the store is that which we 
must add to occasionally; it is that 
from which we draw in time of need. 
By a stock we gain riches; by a store 
we guard against want. 

The same distinction exists be¬ 
tween these words in their moral ap¬ 
plication; he who wishes to speak a 
forei^ language must have a stock of 
familiar words; stores of learning are 
frequently lost to the world for want 
of means and opportunity to bring 
them forth to public view. 

As verbs, to stock and to store both 
signify to provide; but the former is 
a provision for the present use and 
the latter for some future purpose: a 
tradesman stocks himself with such 
articles as are most salable; a fortress 
or a ship is stored: a person stocks him¬ 
self with patience or stores his memory 
with knowledge. 

STOP. See Cessation; Check; 
Hinder; Stand. 

STORE. See Stock. 

STORY, Tale, The story (see 
Anecdote) is either an actual fact or 
something feigned; the tale (see Fable) 
is always feigned: stories are circulated 
respecting the accidents and occur¬ 
rences which happen to persons in the 
same place; tales of distress are told 
by many merely to excite compassion. 
When both are taken for that which is 
fictitious, the story is either an un¬ 
truth or falsifying of some fact or it 
is altogether an invention; the tale is 
always an invention. As an untruth,. 


the story is commonly told by children; 
and as a fiction, the story is commonly 
made for children: the tale is of deeper 
invention, formed by men of mature 
understanding, and adapted for per¬ 
sons of mature years. 

STOUT. See Corpulent. 

STRAIGHT, Right, Direct. 
Straight is the Middle English past 
participle of the verb which is now 
stretch, and meant literally stretched. 
Straight is applied, therefore, in its 
proper sense, to corporeal objects; a 
path which is straight is kept within a 
shorter space than if it were curved. 
Right and direct, from the rectus, the 
past participle of Latin regere (to 
rule, guide), meaning here regulated 
or made as it ought, are said of that 
which is made by the force of the under¬ 
standing, or by an actual effort, what 
one wishes it to be: hence, the mathe¬ 
matician speaks of a right line, as the 
line which lies most justly between 
two points, and has been made the 
basis of mathematical fibres; and the 
moralist speaks of the right opinion, as 
that which has been formed by the 
best rule of the imderstanding; and, 
on the same ground, we speak of a 
direct answer as that which has been 
framed so as to bring one soonest and 
easiest to the point desired. 

STRAIN, Sprain, Stress, Force. 
Strain is derived through Old French 
estraindre, from Latin stringere, to pull 
tight, related to Anglo-Saxon streccan, 
to stretch: sprain comes from Old 
French espreindre, to press or wring, 
from Latin exprimere, to press out. To 
strain is to extend beyond its ordinary 
length by some extraordinary effort; to 
sprain is to strain so as to put out of 
its place or extend to an injurious 
length: the ankle and the wrist are 
liable to be sprained by a sudden 
wrenching; the back and other parts of 
the body may be strained by over¬ 
exertion. 

Strain and stress are kindred terms, 
as being both variations of stretch and 
stringere; but they differ now very con¬ 
siderably in their application: figura¬ 
tively we speak of straining a nerve, 
or straining point, to express making 

t reat exertions, even beyond our or- 
inary powers; and morally we speak 
of laying a stress upon any particular 
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measure or mode of action, signifying 
to give a thing importance: the strain 
(see Stress) may be put for the course 
of sentiment which we express and 
the man n er of expressing it; the stress 
may be put for the efforts of the voice 
in uttering a word or syllable: a writer 
may proceed in a strain of panegyric 
or invective; a speaker or a reader 
lays a stress on certain words by way 
of distinguishing them from others. 
To strain is properly a species of /ore- 
ing; we may force in a variety of ways, 
that is, by the exercise of force upon 
different bodies and in different di¬ 
rections; but to strain is to exercise 
force by stretching or prolonging bodies; 
thus to strain a cord is to pull it to its 
full extent; but we may speak of 
forcing any hard substance in, or forc¬ 
ing it out, or forcing it through, or 
forcing it from a body: a door or a 
lock may be forced by violently break¬ 
ing it; but a door or a lock may be 
strained by putting the hinges or the 
apring out of their place. So, likewise, 
a person may be said to force himself 
to speak when by a violent exertion 
he gives utterance to his words; but 
he strains his throat or his voice when 
he exercises the force on the throat or 
Ixmgs so as to extend them. Force and 
stressj as nouns, are in like maimer 
comparable when they are applied to 
the mode of utterance; we must use 
a certain force in the pronunciation of 
every word; this, therefore, is in¬ 
definite and general; but the stress is 
that particular and strong degree of 
force which is exerted in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of certain words. 

STRAIT, Narrow. Strait is de¬ 
rived through French from Latin 
strictios, participle of stringere, to bind 
close, and signifies bound tight, that is, 
brought into a small compass: narrow, 
f r<5m Anglo-Saxon nearu, closely drawn, 
expresses a mode of nearness or close¬ 
ness. Strait is a particular term; nar¬ 
row is general; straitness is an ^tificial 
mode of narrowness; a coat is strait 
which is made to compress a body 
within a small compass: narrow is 
either the artificial or the natural prop¬ 
erty of a body, as a narrow ribbon or a 
narrow leaf. That which is strait is so 
by the means of other bodies, as a 
piece of water confined close on each 


side by land is called a strait: whatever 
is bounded by sides that are near each 
other is narrow; thus a piece of land 
whose prolonged sides are at a small 
distance from each other is narrow. 
The same distinction applies to these 
terms in their moral or extended use. 

STRANGE. See Particular. 

STRANGER, Foreigner, Auen. 
Stranger, in Old French estrangier, from 
Latin extraneus, based on the preposi¬ 
tion extra, in Greek 1^, signifies out of, 
that is, out of another coimtry; 
foreigner, from Old French forain, de¬ 
rived from Low Latin foranens, from 
classical foras, out of doors, and alien, 
from alienits, another's, have obvious¬ 
ly the same original meaning: they 
have, however, deviated in their ac¬ 
ceptations. ^ 

Stranger is a general term and ap¬ 
plies to one not known or not an in¬ 
habitant, whether of the same or an¬ 
other country; foreigner is applied 
only to strangers of another country, 
and alien to one who has no political 
or natural tie. Ulysses, after his return 
from the Trojan war, was a stranger in 
his own house; the French are for¬ 
eigners in England, and the English in 
France; neither can enjoy, as aliens, 
the same privileges in a foreign country 
as they do in their own: the laws of 
hospitality require us to treat strangers 
with more ceremony than we do mena- 
bers of the same family or very inti¬ 
mate friends: the lower orders of the 
English are apt to treat foreigners with 
an undeserved contempt; every alien 
is obliged, in time of war, to have a 
license for residing in a foreign country. 

Stranger is sometimes taken for one 
not acquainted with an object or not 
experienced in its effects: foreigner is 
used only in the proper sense; but the 
epithet foreign sometimes si^ifies not 
belonging to an object: alien is ap¬ 
plied in its natural sense to that which 
IS unconnected by any tie. 

STRATAGEM. See Artifice. 

STRATEGY. See Tactics. 

STRAY. See Deviate. 

STREAM, Current, Tide. A fluid 
body in a progressive motion is the 
object described in common by these 
terms: stream is the most general, 
the other two are but modes of the 
stream: stream, in Anglo-Saxon stream. 
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in German strom, comes from a root 
miming to flow; a cwrrenty from cw- 
Tere, to nm, is a stream running in a 
particular direction; and a tide, Anglo- 
Saxon Ud, time, in German zeit, time, 
is a periodical stream or current. All 
rivers are streams, which are more or 
less gentle according to the nature of 
the ground through which they pass; 
the force of the cxirrent is very much 
increased by the confinement of any 
water, between rocks, or by means of 
artificial impediments: the tide is high 
or low, strong or weak, at different 
hours of the day; when the tide is 
hi^, the current is strongest. 

htem knowing the proper applica¬ 
tion of these terms, their figurative and 
moral application becomes obvious: a 
stream of air or a stream of light is a 
prolonged moving body of air or light: 
so a stream of charity, bounty, and the 
like is that which nows in a stream: 
a current of air is a particular stream of 
air passing through or between oth^ 
bodies, as the current of air in a 
house; so the current of men's minds 
or opinions, that is, the running in a 
particular line: the Ode being a tem¬ 
porary stream; fashion, or the ruling 
propensity of the day, may be de¬ 
nominated a tide: it is sometime vain 
to attempt to stem the tide of folly, 
it is therefore wiser to get out of its 
reach. 

See also F1.0W. 


STRENGTH. See Power. 

STRENGTHEN, Fortify, Imnoo- 
RATE. Strengthen, from strength, and 
fortify, ixomfortis and a weakened form 
of facere, signify to make strong: zti- 
vigorate signifies to put in vigor (see 
Energy). 

Whatever adds to the strength, be it 
in ever so small a degree, strengthens; 
exercise strengthens dither body or 
mind; whatever gives strength for a 
I^rticular emergency fortifies; religion 
fortifies the mind against adversity: 
whatever adds to the strength, so as to 
give a podtive degree of stren^h, in¬ 
vigorates; morning exercise in fine 
weather invigorates. 

STRENUOUS, Bom. Strenuous, in 
Latin strenuus, from the Greek arptivhc, 
strong, imdaimted, untamed, expresses 
much more than hold; botdness is a 
prominent idea, but it is only one idea 


which enters into the si^ification of 
sirenuousness; this combines likewise 
fearle^n^, activity, and ardor. An 
advocate in a cause may be stremcous 
or merely bold: in the former case he 
omits nothing that can be either said or 
done in favor of the cause, he is always 
on the alert, he heeds no diflBculties 
or danger; but in the latter case he 
displays ms spirit only in the^ undis¬ 
guised declaration of his sentiments. 
Strenuous supporters of any opinion 
are always strongly convinced of the 
truth of that which they support, and 
deeply impressed with a sense of its 
importance; but the bold supporter of 
an opinion may be impelled rather 
by the desire of showing his boldness 
than maintaining his point. 

STRESS, Strain, Emphasis, Ac¬ 
cent. Stress and strain (for both see 
Strain) are general both in sense and 
application; the former (from Old 
hkench estrecir, based on a hypothetical 
derivative of Latin strictus, tightened) 
still more than the latter: emphasis, 
from the Greek composed of 

kv, in, and (jidoiQ, an appearance, signi- 
‘ /•ing making to appear, and accent, 
m Latin accentus, from ad, to, and 
Cantus, a song, signifying to suit the 
time or tone of the voice, are modes 
of the stress. Stress is applicable to 
all bodies the powers of which may 
be tried by ^ertion, as the stress upon 
a rope, upon a shaft of a carriage, a 
wheel or sprir^ in a machine: the 
strain is an excessive stress, by which 
a thing is thrown out of its course; 
there may be a strain in most cases 
where there is a stress: but stress and 
strain are to be compared with em¬ 
phasis and accent, particularly in the 
exertion of the voice, in which case the 
stress is a strong and special exertion 
of the voice on one word, or one pari 
of a word, so as to distinguish it from 
another; but the strain is the undue 
exertion of the voice beyond its usual 
pitc^ in the utterance of one or more 
words: we lay a stress for the conven¬ 
ience of others; but when we strain the 
voice it is as much to the annoyance 
of oihers as it is hurtful to ourselves. 
The str^s may consist in an elevation 
of v<mce or a prolonged utterance; 
the emphasis is that species of stress 
which IS employed to distinguish one 
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word or syllable from another: the applied to one^s sdf only to denote self- 
stress may be accidental; but the ew- mortification. 

'phasis is an intentional stress: ignorant STRICTURE- See Animajdveksion. 
people and children are often led to STRIFE, Contention. Strife and 
lay the stress on small and unimportant (xmteniion, derived from the verbs 
words in a sentence; speakers some- strwe and (see Stkive), have 

times find it convenient to mark par- this further distinction, that they 
ticular words, to which they attach are both taken in the bad sense for 
a value, by the emphasis with which acts of anger or passion; in this case 
they utter them. The stress may be strife is mostly used for verb^ strife^ 
casual or regular, on words or syllables; where each party strives against the 
the accent is that kind of regulated other by the use of contemptuous or 
stress which is laid on one syllable provoking expressions; contention is 
to distinguish it from another: there used for an angry striving with others, 
are many words in our own language, either in respect to matters of opinion 
such as subject, object, present, and or matters of claim, in which each party 
the like, where, to distinguish the verb seeks to get the better of the other, 
from the noun, the accent falls on the Strife is the result of a quarrelsome hu- 
last syllable for the former and on the mor; contentionj of a restless, selfish, 
first syllable for the latter. and greedy humor: strife is mosl com- 

In reference to the use of words, monly to be found in private life; con- 
these terms may admit of a further ^en^fon but too frequently mingles itself 
distinction; for we may lay a stress or in all the affairs of men. 
emphasis on a particular point of our See also Discord. 
reasoning^ in the first case, by enlarg- STRIKE, Hit, EInock, Smite, Rap, 
ing upon it longer than on other points; Cuff, Slap. These words all signify to 
or, ha the second case, hy the use of give a blow to something, but they 
stronger expressions or epithets. The differ in respect to the kind of blow 
strain or accent may be employed to indicated. Strike, from Anglo-Saxon 
designate the tone or manner in which strican, to go, proceed, allied to Geraian 
we express ourselves, that is, the spirit streichm, to stroke, me^s to give a 
of our discourse: in familiar langu^e, smooth, swift blow in which the length 
we talk of a personas proceeding in a of something hits another thing. Hit, 
strain of panegyric or of censure; but, on the other hand, is a Scandinavian 
in poetry, persons are said to pour word meaning to light on—^to touch 
forth their complaints of love in tender quickly and sharply with a point of 
accmts, something. The arrow hits the mark; 

STRETCH. See Extend. the peasant strikes his horse with a stick. 

STRICT, Severe. Strictf from These distinctions are not generally ob- 
strictus, bound or confined, character- served, but they are certainly implied 
izes the thing which binds or keeps in in the use of the two words. To knock, 
control: severe (see Austere) ch^- Anglo-Saxon amicianj is to strike one 
acterizes in the proper sense the dis- thing against another so as to make a 
position of the person to inflict pain, sound; it implies the use of something 
and in an extended application the hard and knobby. To mp, from Danish 
thing which inflicts pam. The term rap, is to knock lightly. To smite, from 
' strict is, therefore, taken always in the Anglo-Saxon smitan, meant originally 
good sense; severe is good or bad, ac- to smear or to rub, and was a sarcastic 
cording to circumstances: he who h^ expression for strike. It implies the 
authority over others must be strict use of the flat surface of something in 
in enforcing obedience, in keeping good delivering the blow. It is a slightly 
order, and in requiring a proper atten- archaic word in English, with a Biblical 
tion to their duties; but it is possible to flavor, and is the strongest and most 
be very severe in punishing those who energetic of these terms. It imphes “fee 
are under us and. yet very lax in aU overcoming of another with blows. To 
mattws that cwtr duty demands of us. slap, perhaps an onomatopoeic word, 

Strict may with propriety be applied is to strike with the flat surface of the 
to one's self as well as others; severe is hand. To cuff, from the Scandinavian, 
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is to strike with, the doubled fist, or 
perhaps with the imlm of the band, im¬ 
plying random, sidelong blows. The 
distinctions here suggested are not ab¬ 
solute distinctions carefully observed. 
The words are in many circumstances 
well-nigh interchangeable, and the 
meaning of one readily merges into an¬ 
other; but the differences mentioned 
seem to be implied in the general use of 
the several terms when they are used 
most carefully. 

See also Beat. 

STRIP. See Bereave. 

STRIVE, Contend, Vie. Strive 
comes through Old French estriver. 
from the Scandinavian. For contend 
see Contend. Vie is derived from Old 
French envievy Latin invitare, meaning 
to invite to a game, hence to contend in 
a game. 

To strive is the act of individuals 
without regard to othemj as when a 
person strives to get a living or to im¬ 
prove himself; to contend and vie both 
denote the act of an individual in ref¬ 
erence to others; as to contend in a 
lawsuit, %o vie in dress. To strive may 
sometimes be applied where there is 
more than one partVj as to strive for the 
mastery; but m this case the efforts 
of the individual are more distinctly 
considered than when we speak of 
contending iov a prize; for this re^on 
these words may be applied in precisely 
the same connection, but still with 
this distinction. . 

Striving consists always of some ac¬ 
tive effort, as when persons strive at 
the oar; contending may proceed ver¬ 
bally, as when men contend for their 
opinions; and vying may be indicated 
by any expression of the wish to put 
one's self in a state of competition 
with another; as persons vie with each 
other in the grandeur of their houses 
or equipages. 

Contend may be used in a moral ap¬ 
plication, as to contend with difficulties: 
and vie may be used figuratively, as 
one flower may be said to vie with 
another in the beauty of its colors. 

See also Endeavor. 

STROKE. See Blow. 

STROLL. See Wander. 

STRONG, Robust, Sturdy. Strong 
is in Anglo-Saxon strong, answering to 
German streng. Robust, in Latin ro- 


bueiuSy from rohur, signifies, literally, 
having the strength of oak. Sturdy 
comes through Middle English sturdi, 
from Old French estourdi, amazed, of 
unknown origin. It meant rash, hence 
the physical frame of one capable of an 
adventurous deed. 

Strong is here the generic term; the 
others are specific, or specify strength 
under different circumstances; robust 
is a positive and high degree of 
strength arising from a peculiar bodily 
make: a man may be strong from the 
strength of his constitution, from the 
power which is inherent in his frame; 
but a robust man has strength from 
both the size and texture of his body, 
in bone and nerve he is endowed with 
great power. A little man may be 
strong, although not robust; a tall, stout 
man, in full health, may be termed ro¬ 
bust. A man may be strong in one part 
of his body and not in another; he may 
be stronger at one time, from particular 
circumstances, than he is at another: 
but a robust man is strong in his whole 
body; and, as he is robust by nature, 
he will cease to be so only from disease. 

Sturdiness lies both in the make of 
the body and the temper of the mind: 
a sturdy man is capable of making 
resistance, and ready to make it; he 
must be naturally strong, and not of 
slender make, but he need not be robust: 
a sturdy peasant presents us with a 
man who, both by nature and habit, is 
formed for withstanding the inroads 
of an enemy. 

Things as well as persons may be said 
to be strong, as opposed to the weak; as 
a strong rope, a strong staff: robust and 
sturdy are said only of persons or things 
personal; as a robust make, a robust 
habit; a sturdy air, a sturdy stroke. 

See also Cogent; Herculean. 

STRUCTURE. See Edifice. 

STRUGGLE. See Endeavor. 

STUBBORN. See Obstinate. 

STUDY. See Attention. 

STUPID, Dull. Stupid, in Latin 
stupidusy from stupere, to be amazed 
or bewildered, expresses an amazement 
which is equivalent to a deprivation 
of understanding: dull, Anglo-S^xon 
dol, foolish, is connected with the 
German toU, and denotes a simple de¬ 
ficiency. Stupidity in its proper sense 
is natural to a man, although a par- 
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ticulax circuinstance may have a similar 
effect upon the understanding; he who 
is questioned in the presence of others 
may appe^ very stupid in that which 
is otherwise very familiar to him. 
Dull is an incidental quality, arising 
principally from the state of the animal 
spirit: a writer may sometimes be 
dull in a large circle, while he is very 
lively in private intercourse. 

See also Dull. 

STURDY. See Strong. 

STUTTER. See Hesitate. 

STYLE. See Diction; Name. 

^ SUAVITY, Urbanity. Suavity is, 
literally, sweetness; and urbanity the 
refinement of the city, in distinction 
from the country: inasmuch, there¬ 
fore, as a polite education tends to 
soften the mind and the manners, it 
produces simvity; but suavity may some¬ 
times arise from natural temper, and 
exist, therefore, without urbanity; al¬ 
though there cannot be urbanity with¬ 
out suavity. By the suavity of our 
manners we gam the love of those 
around us; by the urbanity of our man¬ 
ners we render ourselves agreeable 
companions: hence also arises another 
distinction, that the term suavity may 
be applied to other things, as the voice 
or the style; but urbanity to manners 
only. 

SUBDUE. See Conquer; Over¬ 
bear; Quell; Subject, 

SUBJECT, Liable, Likely, Ex¬ 
posed, Obnoxious. Subject^ in Latin 
subjectuSj participle of suhicere, to cast 
under, signifies thrown underneath. 
Liable is compounded with the suffix 
able, from Old French Her, to tie, Latin 
ligare. Exposed is the participle of the 
verb expose, from Latin ex, and French 
poser, for the derivation of which see 
Compose. Obnoxious, in Latin obnoxv- 
tis, compounded of ob, on account of, 
and noxius, hurtful, signifies in the way 
of hurting. 

All these terms are applied to those 
circumstances in human life by which 
we are affected independently of our 
own choice. Direct necessity is in¬ 
cluded in the term subject; whatever 
we are obliged to suffer, that we are 
subject to: we may apply remedies to 
remove the evil, but often in vain: 
liable conveys more the idea of casu¬ 
alties; and likely that of mere proba¬ 


bility; we are likely to encounter good 
fortune, but are liable to incur disas¬ 
ters: we may suffer that which we are 
liable to, but we may also escape the 
evil ff we are careful: exposed conveys 
the idea of a passive state, into which 
we may be brought either through our 
own means or through the instru¬ 
mentality of others; we are exposed to 
that which we are not in a condition 
to keep off from ourselves; it is fre¬ 
quently not in our power to guard 
against the evil: obnoxious signifies 
properly exposed to the harm of any¬ 
thing; as obnoxious to the multitude, 
that is, exposed to their resentment: a 
person may avoid bringing himself into 
this state, but he cannot avoid the con¬ 
sequences which will ensue from being 
thus involved. We are subject to 
disease or subject to death; this is the 
irrevocable law of our nature: delicate 
people are liable to catch cold; all 
persons are liable to make mistakes: a 
person is exposed to insults who pro¬ 
vokes the anger of a low-bred man: 
a minister sometimes renders himself 
obnoxious to the people. 

Subject, liable, and exposed may be 
applied to things as well as persons, 
with a similar distinction: things are 
subject by nature, as subject to decay; 
liable by accident, as liable to be broken; 
exposed by situation, or for want of 
protection, as exposed to the cutting 
winds. Obnoxious is said only of per¬ 
sons or that which is personal. 

To subject and expose, as verbs, are 
taken in the same sense: a person sub¬ 
jects himself to impertinent freedom by 
descending to unseemly familiarities 
with his inferiors; he exposes himself 
to the derision of his equals by an 
affectation of superiority. 

Subject, Subordinate, Inferior, Sub¬ 
servient,—Subject (see above). Subor¬ 
dinate, compounded of sub and ordinem, 
signifies to be in an order that is imder 
others. Inferior, in Latin inferior, is the 
comparative of inferus, low, which has 
no relation to infero, to cast into. Sub^ 
servient, compounded of sub and servio^ 
signifies serving under something else. 

These terms may express either the 
relation of persons to persons or things 
or of things to things. Subject in the 
first case respects the exercise of power: 
subordinate is said of the station and 
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offiee; fn/erior^ either of a mart^s out¬ 
ward oircumstanoes or oi his merits 
and qualifications; st^tmrvient, of one’s 
r^iive services to anotherj but al¬ 
ways in a bad sense. Acoordmg to the 
law of nature, a child should be subject 
to Ms parents: according to the law 
of a realm, he must be sitbjed, to 
his prince: the good order of society 
cannot be rightly maintained imless 
there be ^me to act in a svhordiTuite 
capacity: men of inferior talent have 
a part to act which, in the aggregate, 
is of no less importance than that 
which is sustained by men of the high¬ 
est endowment: men of no principle 
or character will be most subservient to 
the base purposes of those who pay 
them best. It is the part of the ruler 
to protect the subject, and of the sub¬ 
ject to love and honor the ruler: it 
la the part of the exalted to treat the 
subordinate with indulgence, and of the 
latter to show respect to those under 
whom they are placed: it is the part 
of the superior to instruct, assist, and 
encourage the inferior; it is the part 
of the latter to be willing to learn, 
ready to obey, and prompt to execute. 
It is not necessary for any one to act 
the degrading part of being subservient 
to another. 

In the second instance subject has 
the same sense as in the preceding 
article, when taken id the relation of 
things to things; subordinate designates 
the degree of relative importance be¬ 
tween things: inferior designates every 
circumstance which can render things 
comparatively higher or lower; sub¬ 
servient designates the relative utility 
of things imder certain circumstances, 
but not always in the bad sense. All 
things in this world are subject to 
change: matters of sibordinate con¬ 
sideration ou^t to be entirely elimi¬ 
nated when any great object is to be 
attained: t hin g s of inferior value must 
necessarily sell for an inferior price: 
there is nothing so insignificant that it 
may not be made subservient to some 
purpose. 

^ Subject, Subjugate, Subdue.—Subject 
signifies to m^e subject. Suijtt^e, 
from jugum, a yoke, signifies to bring 
under the yoke. Subdue (see Conqtjbb) . 

Subject is here the generic, the two 
other specific terjais: we mjiy subject 


either individuals or nations; but we 
subjugate only nations.^ We subject 
ourselves to reproof, to inconvenience, 
or to the influence of our passions ; one 
nation subjugates another: subjugate 
and subdue are both employed wdth 
regard to nations that are compelled 
to submit to the conqueror: but sub¬ 
jugate expresses even more than subdue, 
for it implies to bring into a state of 
permanent submission; whereas to 
subdue may be only a nominal and tem¬ 
porary subjection: Csesar subjugated 
the Gauls, for he made them subjects 
of the Roman Empire: but Alexander 
subdued the Indian nations, who re¬ 
volted after his departure. 

See also Matter; Object; Topic. 

SUBJECTION. See Thraldom. 

SUBJOIN. See Affix. 

SUBJUGATE. See Subject. 

SUBLIME. See Gorgeous; Gran¬ 
deur; Great; Magnificence; Ma¬ 
jestic; Splendor; Superb; Thrill. 

SUBMARINE, Submersible, 
U-BOAT. These words do not differ in 
meaning, but there is a slight variation 
in their usage and application. They 
all indicate a boat propelled entirely 
under water. In the hands of the 
Germans, in the European war, the 
submarine became an exceedingly dan¬ 
gerous and lawless mode of offence, 
and the source of an infinite complica¬ 
tion of international relations which 
eventually brought the United States 
into the war and necessitated a recon¬ 
sideration of all the laws of honorable 
warfare and mternational usage. Sub¬ 
marine is the most general term. It 
means, literally, under-sea” craft, 
from Latin sub, under, and mare, sea. 
Submersible is a descriptive term 
sometimes substituted for submarine, 
especially by newspaper reporters anx¬ 
iously in search of something to break 
the monotony of the endless repetition 
of a term to which the war gave such a 
general currency. It means a boat that 
submerges or dips under the water, 
from Latin s^, under, and mergers, to 
dip. Uboat, a semi-transcription, semi¬ 
translation of the German U or XJnter- 
seeboote, was originally applied to 
German submarines of the type of 
the U-^ which visited the shores of 
the United States in the autumn of 
1916, and attacked ships of the Allies 
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Mng just beyond the three-mfle line. 
In popular usage it was soon applied 
to all German submarines armed to 
attack the ships of the Allies. 

SUBMISSIVE. See Compliant; 
Humble; Obedient; Patient. 

SUBMIT. See Comply. 

SUBORDINATE. See Subject. 

SUBORN. See Forsweah. 

SUBSERVIENT. See Subject. 

SUBSIDE, Abate, Intermit. Svb - 
^dde, from the Latin svh and sedeOy sig¬ 
nifies to settle to the bottom. Abate 
(see that word). Intermit, from the 
Latin inter and mitto, signifies to leave 
a space or interval between. 

A settlement after agitation is the 
peculiar meaning of subside. That 
which has been put into commotion 
subsides: heavy particles subside in a 
flmd that is at rest, and tumults are 
said to subside: a diminution of 
strength characterizes the meaning of 
ubate; that which has been high in 
action may abate; the rain abates after 
it has been heavy, and a man’s anger 
abates: alternate action and rest is 
implied in the word intermit; whatever 
is in action may sometimes cease from 
action; labor without intermission is 
out of the power of man. 

SUBSIST. See Be. 

SUBSISTENCE. See Livelihood. 

SUBSTANTIAL, Solid. Substan¬ 
tial, based on sub, under and stare, to 
stand, signifies to be present, to exist, 
and hence having a substance: solid, 
from Latin solidus, based on solum, 
the ground (which meant originally 
that which is whole, entire), signifies 
having a firm foundation. The sub¬ 
stantial is opposed to that which is 
thin and has no consistency: the solid 
is opposed to the liquid or that which is 
of loose consistency. All objects which 
admit of being handled are in their nat¬ 
ure substantial; those which are of so 
hard a texture as to require to be cut 
are solid. Substantial food is that which 
has a consistency in itself and is 
capable of giving fulness to the empty 
stomach: solid food is meat in dis¬ 
tinction from drink: so subsiamtial 
beings are such as consist of flesh and 
blood, and may be touched, in dis¬ 
tinction from those which are airy or 
spiritual: the earth is solid which is so 
hardened as not to yield to pressure. 


So in the moral application, the syb- 
staniial is oppose to that which exists 
in the mind only and which is fre¬ 
quently fictitious; as a substantial 
benefit, as distinguished from that 
which gratifies the mind: the solid is 
that which rests on reason and has 
the properties of durability and reality, 
as a solid reputation. 

SUBSTANTIATE. See Ratipy. 

SUBSTITUTE. See Change. 

SUBTERFUGE. See Evasion* 

SUBTLE. See Cunning. 

SUBTRACT. See Deduct. 

SUBVERT. See Overturn. 

SUCCEED. See Follow. 

SUCCE^S. See Triumph. 

SUCCESSFUL. See Fortunate. 

SUCCESSION, Series, Order. 
Succession, signifying the act or state 
of succeeding (see Follow), is a mat¬ 
ter of necessity or casualty: things 
succeed each other, or they are taken 
in succession either arbitrarily or by 
design: the series (see that word) is 
a connected siu:ce8sion; the order (see 
Place), the ordered or arranged suc¬ 
cession. We observe the succession of 
events as a matter of curiosity; we 
trace the series of events as a matter 
of intelligence; we follow the order 
which the historian has pursued as a 
matter of judgment; the succession 
may be slow or quick; the series may 
be long or short; the order may be 
correct or incorrect. The present age 
has afforded a quick succession of 
events, and presented us with a series 
of atrocious attempts to disturb the 
peace of society under the pretence of 
self-protection. The historian of th^e 
times needs only pursue the order which 
the events themselves point out.^ 

Successive, Alternate. —^What is suc¬ 
cessive follows directly; what is alter¬ 
nate follows indirectly. A minister 
vesLches successively who preaches every 
unday uninterruptedly at the same 
hour; but he preaches alternately if he 
preaches every other Sunday, or on 
one Sunday in the morning and the 
other Sunday in the afternoon, at the 
same place. The successive may be ac¬ 
cidental or intentional; the alternate is 
always intentional; it may rain for 
three successive days or a fair may be 
held for three successive days: trees are 
placed sometimes in alternate order 
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when every other tree is of the same 
size and kind. 

SUCCINCT. SeeSnoBT. 

SUCCOR. See Hebp. 

SUDDEN, Abrupt, Precipitate. 
Sudden, from Old French sodain, Low 
Latin subitanus (for subitaneus), Latin 
subitTis, is derived ultimately from 
Latin suhire, past participle siibitus, 
meaning to come upon one by stealth, 
to arrive or go unexpectedly. It de¬ 
notes that which happens quickly and 
unexpectedly. Abrupt and precipitate 
express the same idea under a meta¬ 
phor, Abrupt (see Abrupt) means liter¬ 
ally ^‘broken off”—something so un- 
refeted to other things that it seems 
like something suddenly broken off. 
An abrupt movement is a sudden move¬ 
ment with a certain sharpness and de¬ 
cisiveness in the suddenness. Frecipi-- 
tale, from Latin prce, before, and cipiii, 
the stem of prcBceps, based on captU, 
head, means literally head-foremost. It 
refers to something that is not merely 
sudden, but is a little ahead of time. 

SUFFER. See Admit; Bear; 
Leave; Tolerate; Undergo. 

SUFFICIENT. See Enough. 

SUFFOCATE, Stifle^ Smother, 
Choke. Suffocate, in Latin suffocatus, 
participle of suffocare, compounded of 
sub and faux, throat, signifies to con¬ 
strain or tighten the throat. For stifle 
and smother see Stifle. Choke, from 
Middle English choken, is allied to Ice¬ 
landic koka, to gulp, and kok, the 
throat. 

These terms express the act of stop¬ 
ping the breath, but under various cir¬ 
cumstances and by various means; 
suffocation is produced by every kind 
of means, external or internal, and is 
therefore the most general of these 
terms; stifling proceeds by internal 
means, that is, oy the admission of 
foreign bodies into the passages which 
lead to the respiratory organs: we 
may be suffocated by excluding the air 
externally, as by gagging, confining 
closely, or pressing violently: we may 
be suffocated or stifled by means of 
vapors, ^ close air, or smoke. To 
smother is to suffocate by the exclusion 
of air externally, as by means of any 
substance with which one is covered 
or surrounded, as smoke, dust, and 
the like: to choke is a mode of stifling 


by means of large bodies, as by a piece 
of food lodging in the throat. 

To choke, in an extended and figura¬ 
tive sense, is to interrupt the action of 
any body by the intervention of any 
foreign substance, as a garden is choked 
with weeds; to stifle is altogether to 
put a stop or end to a thing by keeping 
it down, as to stifle resentment, sighs, 
etc.: to smother is to choke or prevent 
free action by covering or surrounding, 
as good resolutions are smothered by 
unruly desires or appetites. 

SUFFOCATION. See Asphyxia. 

SUFFRAGETTE. See Vote. 

SUGGEST. See Aulude; Hint. 

SUGGESTION. See Dictate. 

SUIT. See Agree; Bit; Prayer; 
Tally. 

SUITABLE. See Becoming; Con¬ 
formable; Convenient; Correspon¬ 
dent. 

SUITOR. See Lover. 

SULLY. See Stain. 

SUMMARY. See Abridgment; 
Short 

SUMMON. See Call; Cite. 

SUNDAY. See Sabbath. 

SUNDRY. See Different. 

SUPERB, August, Stately. These 
words have in common the idea of 
pride and dignity and external splen¬ 
dor. Superb, from Latin superbus, 
proud, is often used simply as a general 
superlative. It means excellent, with 
a special emphasis^ upon that which 
is externally striking and complete. 
Avgust is derived from the name of the 
Roman Csesars, Auigustus. It denotes 
that which is impressive and awe¬ 
inspiring in the last degree—a union 
of dignity and power both unlimited. 
In this sense we speak of the august 
power of God, etc. Stately^ means full 
of state, something full of dignity, with 
special emphasis upon the idea of 
stability and endurance. It does not 
denote the complete and striking im¬ 
pression produced by that which is 
superb nor the awe inspired by that 
which is august, but lays a greater em¬ 
phasis upon the single impression of 
external and stable dignity. 

SUPERFICIAL, Shallow, Flimsy. 
The superficial is that which lies only 
at the surface; it is therefore by im¬ 
plication the same as the shallow, which 
has nothing underneath. Hence a 
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person may be called either superficial 
or shallow to indicate that he has not 
a profundity of knowledge; but, other¬ 
wise, superficiality is applied to the 
exercise of the thinking faculty and 
shalloumess to its extent. Men of freely 
expressed sentiments may be super-- 
Jicial thinkers, although they may not 
have understandings more shallow than 
others. Superficial and shallow are 
applicable to things as well as persons: 
flimsy is applicable to things only. 
Flimsy (from Welsh llymsif cf. the 
American dialect word limsy; or per¬ 
haps connected with film) is a modern 
word. In the proper sense we may 
speak of giving a superficial covering 
of paint or color to a body; of a river 
or piece of water being shallow; of cot¬ 
ton or cloth being flimsy. 

In the improper sense, a survey or a 
glance may be superficial which does 
not extend beyond the superficies of 
things; a conversation or a mscourse 
may be shallow which does not contain 
a basis of sentiment; and a work or 
perlormance may be flimsy which has 
nothing solid in it to engage the at¬ 
tention. 

SUPERFICIES. See Surface. 

SUPERFLUITY. See Excess. 

SUPERINTENDENCY. S e e In¬ 
spection, 

SUPERIORITY. See Excellence. 

SUPERSCRIPTION. See Direc¬ 
tion. 

SUPERSEDE, See Overrule. 

SUPINE. See Indolent. 

SUPPLE. See Flexible. 

SUPPLICATE. See Beg. 

SUPPLY. See Provide. 

SUPPORT. See Bear; Counte¬ 
nance; Espouse* Hold; Livelihood; 
Second; Staff; Sustain; Uphold. 

SUPPOSE. See Apprehend; Think. 

SUPPOSITION. See Conjecture. 

SUPPOSITITIOUS. See Spurious. 

SUPPRESS. See Quell; Repress; 
Stifle. 

SUPREME, Predominant, Pre¬ 
eminent, All these words mean sur¬ 
passing in power or in importance. 
Fredominant, from Latin proe, above, 
before, and dominari, to rule, meant 
ruling over others. Fre-eminmtj from 
Latin prca, and eminere^ to project, 
means projecting beyond others. Pre- 
eminent indicates a state of being, pre^ 


dominant one of action. At the same 
time pre-eminent is a stronger word 
than predominant. That which is pre¬ 
dominant asserts its power over others, 
that which is pre-eminent stan^ out 
so that all see and recognize the su¬ 
periority. Pre-eminent implies a more 
lasting superiority than predominant, 
which implies a state of struggle in 
which the first place may be yielded 
to another. Supreme, from Latin 
supremus, means holding the first 
place of all, beyond rivalry and com¬ 
parison, possessing neither a superior 
nor an equal. It expresses the highest 
possible degree of pre-eminence. 

SURE. See Certain; Infallible. 

SURFACE, Superficies. Surfctce, 
compoxmded of French sur, for super, 
and face, from faciem, is a variation of 
the Latin term superficies; and yet they 
have acquired this distinction, that the 
former is the current and the latter the 
scientific term; of course the former 
has a more indefinite and general ap¬ 
plication than the latter. A surface is 
either even or uneven, smooth or rough; 
but the mathematician always con¬ 
ceives of a plane superficies on which 
he founds his operations. 

Surface, in its moral application, is 
extended to whatever presents itself 
first to the mind of the observer. 

Superficies may be applied in its 
proper and definite sense to other ob¬ 
jects than those which relate to science. 

SURGE. See Wave, 

SURMISE. See Conjecture. 

SURMOUNT. See Conquer. 

SURPASS. See Exceed. 

SURPRISE, See Sudden; Won¬ 
der. 

SURRENDER. See Give Up. 

SURROUND, Encompass, En¬ 
viron, Encircle. Surround, fro'm Old 
French suronder, meant originally to 
overflow, from super, over, and unda, a 
wave. Encompass is compounded of 
French en, in, and compas, from Low 
Latin compassus, a circle or circuit, and 
meaning a going around in a circle till 
the last step ends where the first began. 
To encompass is to enclose in a circle. 
Environ comes from Old French en, in, 
and virer, to turn, whence veer is derived. 
Encircle means to enclose within a cir¬ 
cle. Blockade is formed, with the suffix 
ode, from block, derived through 01r’-» 
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Erench from Dutch. It now means 
a blocking of the coasts of a hostile 
country by encompassing it with ships 
which prevent merchant-vessels from 
getting through with supplies; but it 
has been used to signify any blocking 
up of all exit or entrance by surroun d i n g 
troops or fortifications. 

Surround is the most literal and gen¬ 
eral of all these terms, which signify 
to enclose any object either directly or 
in<^ectly. We may surround an ob¬ 
ject by standing at certain distances all 
round it; in this manner a person may 
be surrounded by other persons, and a 
house surrounded with trees, or an ob¬ 
ject may be surrounded by enclosing 
it in every direction and at every 
point; in this manner a garden is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall. To encompass is to 
surround in the latter sense^ and applies 
to objects of a great or indefinite ex¬ 
tent: the earth is encompassed by the 
air, which we term the atmosphere; 
towns are encompassed by walls. To 
surround is to go round an object of 
any form, whether square or circular, 
long or short; but to environ and to 
encircle carry with them the idea of 
forming a circle round an object; thus 
a town or valley may be environed by 
hiUs, a basin of water may be endrded 
by trees, or the head may be encircled 
by a wreath of flowers. 

In an extended or moral sense we are 
said to be surrounded by objects which 
are in great numbers and in different 
directions about us: thus a person liv¬ 
ing in a particular spot where he has 
many friends may say he is surrounded 
by Ms friends, or environed by objects 
in such manner that he cannot escape 
from them; so likewise a particular 
person may say that he is surround^ 
by dangers and difficulties: but, in 
speaking of man in a general sense, we 
should rather say he is encompassed by 
dangers, which expresses in a much 
stronger manner our peculiarly ex¬ 
posed condition. 

f Blockade may be figuratively applied 
to any cutting off of supplies. 

SURVEY. See Retrospect; View. 

SURVIVE. See Outlive. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY. See Feeling. 

SUSPENSE. See Doubts. 

SUSPICION. See Distrust; Jeal¬ 
ousy. 


SUSTAIN, Support, Maiotain. 
Sustain, from Old French sustenir, com¬ 
pounded of sus or sub and tenere, to 
hold, signifies to hold or keep up. Sup^ 
port (see Countenance) . Maintain (see 
j^lssert) . 

The idea of keeping up or preventing 
from falling is common to these terms, 
which vary either in the mode or ob¬ 
ject of the action. To sustain and suj^ 
port are frequently passive, Tnaintain is 
always active. To sustain and support 
both imply the bearing or receiving the 
weight of any object, the former in 
reference to any great weight, the 
latter to any weight however small. 

Sustain and support may also imply 
an active exercise of power or means 
which brin^ them stiD. nearer to mairv- 
tain; in this case sustain is an act of 
the highest power, support of any or¬ 
dinary power. 

So in bearing up against any oppos¬ 
ing force; but support is here an act 
for the benefit of others; maintain- 
is an act for one’s own benefit, as to 
sustain a shock, to support one another 
in battle; to maintain one’s self in a 
contest. 

Existence is said to be sustained 
under circumstances of weakness or 
pressure; it is supported by natural 
means, as the milk of the mother sup¬ 
ports the babe; or indirectly by what 
supplies the means, as to support one’s 
family by labor: what is rriaintained 
is upheld by pecuniary means, as to 
maintain a family, a fleet, etc. 

In the moral application, what 
presses on the mind is sustained^ or 
supported^ with the like distinction: 
grievous losses or injuries are sustained; 
afflictions and disappointments sup¬ 
ported. 

Things are supported and maintained 
voluntarily; the former in respect to 
what is foreign to us, as to support an 
assumed character, the latter in respect 
to what belongs to us, as to maintain 
one’s own character. 

SUSTENANCE. See Livelihood. 

SWAIN. See Countryman. 

SWALLOW. See Absorb. 

SWAY. See Influence; Will. 

SWEAR, Take Oath, Testify. 
Swear, from Anglo - Saxon swerian, 
originally meant simply to speak 
loudly; it is the stem found in answer^ 
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It now means to affirm by an appeal 
to the powers recognized as holy, to 
assert in the name of God. To take 
oath (from Anglo-Saxon aih) means to 
swear formally by going through the 
ceremony of taking an oath or making 
an appeal to God. To take oath is a 
somewhat more exact and specific term 
than sweaVy but it means the same 
tlung. To testify, from Latin testes, a 
witness, and a weakened form of facere, 
to make, means hterally to make, or 
bear witness. It is associated with 
swear and take oath through the fact 
that a formal bearing of witness is pre¬ 
ceded by an oath. 

SWELL. See Heave. 

SWERVE. See Deflect: Deviate. 

SWIFTNESS. See Quickness. 

SWING. See Wag, 

SWOLLEN. See High-flown. 

SYCOPHANT. See Flatterer. 

SYLLABUS, Stnopsis. A syUahus, 
trom Late Latin syllabits. Late Greek 
<TvX\al3ogy a list, allied to (rvX\a(3r}) a 
syllable, literally 'Hhat which holds 
together,’' from Greek crvv, together, 
and the aorist stem of XafifSaveLv, to 
take, is an outline or summary of 
the main points of a subject, course, 
lecture, or treatise. A synopsis, from 
Greek <tvv, together, o^pcg, sight, is a 
complete view of the subject in a brief 
space. ‘ The two words have almost 
the same meaning^ but synopsis em¬ 
phasizes the summing up, the inclusion 
of everything in a little space, and 
syllalyus emphasizes the outlining of 
the points to be made. A syllabus of 
a course of lectures, for example, is the 
outHne distributed beforehand. The 
synopsis of a lecture may be given in 
the newspaper afterward. But synop¬ 
sis is often used interdiangeably 
with syllabus, though syllabus cannot 
always take the place of synopsis. 

SYMBOL. See Figure. 

SYMMETRY, Proportion. Sym¬ 
metry, in Latin symmetria, Greek 
avjijiiTpia, from avv and fxkrpov, signi¬ 
fies a measure that accords. Propor¬ 
tion, in Latin proportio, compoxmded of 
pro, as regards or in relation to, and 
portio, a part, signifies every portion 
or part according with the other or 
with the whole. 

The signification of these terms is 
obviously the same, namely, a due 


admeasurement of the parts to each 
other and to the whole: but symmetry 
has now acquired but a partial appli¬ 
cation to the human body or to things 
nicely fitting mch other; and propor- 
tion is applied to ever^hing wMch 
admits of dimensions and an adapta¬ 
tion of the parts: hence we speak of 
symmetry of feature; but proportion of 
limbs, the proportion of the head to the 
body. 

SYMPATHY, Compassion, Com¬ 
miseration, Condolence. Sympathy, 
from the Greek avfi for crvv, with, and 
TrdOua, feeling, has the literal meaning 
of fellow-feeling, that is, a kindred or 
like feeling or feeling in company with 
another. Compassion (see Pity) ; com¬ 
miseration, from the Latin cum, with, 
and miserari, to pity; condolence, from 
the Latin con and dolere, to grieve, sig¬ 
nify a like suffering or a suffering in 
company. Hence it is obvious that, 
according to the derivation of the 
words, the sympathy may be said either 
of pleasure or pain, the rest only of that 
which is painful. ^ Sympathy preserves 
its original meaning in its application, 
for we laugh or cry by sympathy; this 
may, however, be a merely physical 
operation. 

Compassion is altogether a moral feel¬ 
ing which makes us enter into the dis¬ 
tresses of others: we may, therefore, 
sympathize with others, without es¬ 
sentially serving them; but if we feel 
compassion we naturally turn our 
thoughts toward relieving them 

Sympathy, indeed, may sometimes 
be taken for a secret alliance or kin¬ 
dred feeling between two objects. ^ 

Compassion is awakened by various 
kinds of suffering, but particularly by 
those which are attributable to our mis¬ 
fortunes; commiseration 
suffering arising from our faults; conn 
dolence is awakened by the troubles of 
life, to which aU are equally liable. 
Poverty and want excite ^ our com¬ 
passion; we endeavor to relieve them: 
a poor criminal suffering the penalty 
of the law excites our commiseration; 
we endeavor, if possible, to mitigate 
his pimishment: the loss which a 
friend sustains produces condolence; 
we take the best means of testifying 
it to him. 

Compassion is the sentiment of one 
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mortal toward another; commiseration 
is represented as the feeling which our 
wretchedness excites in the Supreme 
Being, Compassion may be awakened 
in persons of any condition; commisera-- 
iion is awakened toward those who are 
in an abject state of misery; con¬ 
dolence supposes an entire equality 
and is often produced by some com¬ 
mon calamity. 

SYMPTOM. See Mauk, 

SYNCHRONOUS, SlMtlLTANEOITS, 
CJoNTEMFORANEOtrs. These words all 
mean occurring at the same time. 
SimnJUaneoiis, from Late Latin simult- 
irrij at the same time, contaminated by 
Latin moment-aneons^ means occurring 
at exactly the same instant. Synchro¬ 
nous ^ from Greek avv, together, and 
Kpovoc^ time, means happening within 
the same period of time, but not nec¬ 
essarily at exactly^ the same instant. 
Synchronous and simultaneous are ap- 
pUed to occurrences; contemporaneous 
to both events and people. Contempo¬ 
raneous comes from Latin con, for 
cum, together, and ternpus, time; it 
means living or happening within the 
same period, the period being thought 
of not merely as a division of time, as 
in the case of synchronous, but as an 
age, a generation, a period marked by 
certain characteristics distinguishing it 
from other periods. 

SYNOD. See Assembly. 

SYNTHETIC, Constructive, Syur ^ 
thetic, from Greek avv, with, and 
BtTLKog, skilled in putting together, from 
iTvvOkrtjQ, a putter-together, and con¬ 
structive, from Latin con, together, and 
structus, the past participle of struere, 
a heaping up, both mean putting to¬ 
gether. Synthetic is opposed to anor- 
lytic, and constructive to destructive, 
Synthstic refers merely to an intellect¬ 


ual process, constructive to moral atti¬ 
tude and practical building up. Syn¬ 
thetic is more limited in its application, 
but more exact within its own field- It 
means putting together the constituent 
elements of a conception in such a way 
as to form an intellectual whole, a 
single idea. Constructive means in 
general building up. Constructive criti¬ 
cism is that which not merely destroys 
an old method or standard, but builds 
up a new one. Constructive social 
work is that which builds up a new 
order of society instead of merely 
destroying what was bad in the old 
regime. It implies active creation, 
which is not necessarily purely intel¬ 
lectual, and is often consciously op¬ 
posed to the idea of destructive. 

SYSTEM, Method. System, in 
Latin systema, Greek ovcrrtjpa, from 
ovtrrrjfju, or (tvv and ^iorrjfJLi, to stand 
together, signifies that which is put 
together so as to form a whole. Method, 
in Latin methodu^, is from the Greek 
for, ftfra, after, and odbg, a way, the 
literal sense thus being a way after, or 
a way by which anything is effected. 

System expresses more than method, 
wMch is but a part of system: system is 
an arrangement of many single or in¬ 
dividual objects according to some 
given rule, so as to make them coalesce; 
method is the manner of this arrange 
ment, or the principle upon which this 
arrangement takes place. The term 
system, however, applies to a com¬ 
plexity of objects, but arrangement, 
and consequently method, may be ap¬ 
plied to everything that is to be put 
into execution. All sciences must be 
reduced to system; and without system 
there is no science: all business re¬ 
quires method; and without method lit- 
me can be done to any good purpose. 
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TACIT. See Silent. 

TACITURNITY. See Silence. 

TACTICS, Generalship, Mancext- 
raiNG, Strategy. Tactics, from Greek 
vaKTtKOQ, fit for arranging, means the 
art of handling troops on the field of 
battle. Strategy, from Greek (rrparrjyLa, 
signifies the art of projecting and 
planning a military movement. Strat¬ 
egy represents an intellectual achieve¬ 
ment; tactics, a practical carrying out 
of that which has been directed by strat¬ 
egy. Manmuvring, through French, 
from Late Latin man{u)opera, a work¬ 
ing with the hand {manus, hand, and 
opera, work), means the* making of 
adroit or artful moves on the field of 
battle, the control of the troops in such 
a way as to bring about a desired re¬ 
sult. It differs from tactics in empha¬ 
sizing simply skilful movement. 

TACTILE. See Tangible. 

TAINT. See Attaint; Contami¬ 
nate, 

TAKE, Receive, Accept. Take, 
Middle English taken, is a Scandinavian 
word signifying to lay hold of. Re¬ 
ceive, in Old French recover, Latin re- 
dpere, from re, back, and a weakened 
form of capere, to take, signifies to take 
back; and accept, from acdpere, of a 
similar derivation (ac =ad, for), signifies 
to take for a special purpose. 

To take is the general term, receive 
and accept are modes of taking. To 
take is an unqualified action; we take 
whatever comes in the way; we receive 
only that which is offered or sent: we 
take a book from a table; we receive 
a parcel which has been sent; we take 
either with or without consent; we 
receive with the consent, or according 
to the wishes, of another: a robber 
takes money from a traveller; a person 
receives a letter from a friend. 

To receive is frequently a passive 
act; whatever is offered or done to 
another is received; but to accept is an 
act of choice: many things, therefore, 
may be received widch cannot be ac¬ 
cepted; as a person receives a blovc or 


an insult:^ so in an engagement one 
paay be said to receive the enemy, who 
is ready to receive his attack; on the 
other hand, we accept apologies. 

Some things are both received and 
accepted, but with the same distinction. 
What is given as a present may be 
both received and accepted, but the in¬ 
ferior receives and the superior accepts. 
What is received comes to a person 
either by indirect means or, if by di¬ 
rect means, it comes as a matter of 
right; but what is accepted is a matter 
of favor either on the part of the giver 
or receiver. Rent in law may be both 
received and accepted; it is received 
when it is due from the tenant after 
he has broken his contract with his 
landlord. A challenge may be re¬ 
ceived contrary to the wishes of the 
receiver, but it rests with himself 
whether he will accept it or not. 

Animals and things, as well as per¬ 
sons, may take; things may receive; 
but persons only accept. An animal 
may take what is offered to it; things 
take whatever attaches to them, but 
they receive that which by an express 
effort is given to them. The chameleon 
is said to take its hue from the surround¬ 
ing objects; marble receives its polish 
from the hands of the workman. 

TAKE OATH. See Swear. 

TALE. See Fable; Story. 

TALENT. See Ability; Gift; In¬ 
tellect. 

TALK. See Speak. 

TALKATIVE, Loquacious, Gar¬ 
rulous. Talkative, ready or prone to 
talk, from Middle English talken, to 
talk, from talen, to tell tales, Anglo- 
Saxon ialian, to reckon or compute. 
Lommdous, from loqvari^ to speak or 
talk, has the same origmal meaning. 
Garrulov^s, in Latin garmlus, from gar- 
rire, to blab, signifies prone to tell or 
make known. 

These reproachful epithets differ 
principally in the degree. To talk is 
allowable, and consequently it is not 
altogether so xmbecoming to be oc- 
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casionally tciUcaMm; but loguacUy, 
which implies an im m oderate pro- 
pemity to kdky is always bad, whether 
springiug from affection or an idle 
temper: and gamdity, which arises 
from the excessive d^ire of communi¬ 
cating, is a failing that is pardonable 
only in the ^ed, who have generally 
much to tell. 

See VoLXTBUB. 

TAI.L. See High. 

TAULY, Match. A tally was orig- 
inally a piece of wood (Low Latin 
talea, French ta^le) on which notches 
were cut to indicate number; it was a 
way of keeping a reckoning. Match 
comes from the stem found in Anglo- 
Saxon gemcBccaj a companion. To 
ially means to corr^pond exactly with 
something that serves as a standard of 
measurement. To match is to be like 
another thing, to fit something so that 
the result is a harmonious whole. It 
is therefore less specific than tally^ 
Tally indicates an exact correspond¬ 
ence, one that satisfies the desire for 
accurate knowledge. Match may re¬ 
fer to a correspondence that merely 
satisfies the taste. 

TAME. See Gentle. 

TANGIBLE, Osvioirs, Real. Tan¬ 
gible means literally tcmchaJble, that 
which can be handled, from Latin 
iangere, to touch. Obuioue, from Latin 
opposite, and via, way, means lying 
in the way of. A tangible object is not 
necessarily obviom nor an ohvicms one 
tangible, but the two words have in 
common the idea of easily perceived. 
In the one case the means of perception 
is the sense of touch; in the other case 
it may be any of the senses, but especi¬ 
ally the sense of sight. Tangible is 
used figuratively to -denote anything 
that may be readily grasped by the 
mind and proved to exist; m this sense 
we speak of a tangible reason, of tanr- 
gible evidence, etc. Beal, from Low 
Latin realis, derived from res, thing, 
and a suffix, is applied to those things 
which have an actual existence. Where 
the proof of existence is thought to 
be demonstrable by the senses, reed 
means having a physical form. 

TANTALIZE. See AoaBAVATB; 

A Cf 

TAjk)Y. See Slow. 

TARNISH. See Stain. 


TARRY. See Lingek. 

TARTNESS. See Acbimony. 

TASK. See Woek. 

TASTE, Flavor, Relish, Savor. 
Taste comes from the Teutonic tasten, 
to touch lightly, and signifies either 
the organs which are easily affected 
or the act of discriminating by a light 
touch of the organ or the quality of 
the object which affects the organs; in 
this latter sense it is closely allied to 
the other terms. Flavor most probably 
comes through Old French flemr, flailr, 
frorn the Latin jXarc, to blow, to breathe, 
signifying the rarefied essence of bodies 
which affect the organ of taste. Relish 
was originally an after-taste, from Old 
French reles, that which is left behind, 
from relaxare, to loosen, to allow to 
rest, to leave behind. Savor comes 
through French from Latin sapor, 
smell, taste, the v being analogical 
from savor. 

Taste is the most general and indef¬ 
inite of aU these; it is applicable to 
every object that can be applied to the 
organs of taste, and to every degree 
and manner in which the organs can 
be affected: some things are tasteless, 
other things have a strong taste, and 
others a mixed taste. The flavor is the 
predominating taste and consequently 
is applied to such objects as may have 
a different kind or degree of taste; an 
apple may have not only the general 
taste of apple, but also a flavor peculiar 
to itself; the flavor is commonly said 
of that which is good; as a fine flavor, 
a delicious flavor; but it may designate 
that which is not always agreeable; as 
the flavor of fish, which is unpleasant 
in things that do not admit of such a 
taste. The^ relish is also a particular 
taste; but it is that which is artificial, 
in distinction from the whicn 

may be the natural property. We find 
the flavor such as it is; we give the relish 
such as it should be or as we wish it to 
be: milk and butter receive a flavor 
from the nature of the food with which 
the cow is supplied: sauces are used 
.in order to give a relish to the food 
that is dressed with them. 

Semor is a term in less frequent use 
than the others, but, conforming to 
the Latin derivation, it is employ^ to 
designate that which smells as weU as 
tastes, a sweet-smeUing savor; so hke- 
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wise, in the moral application, a man’s 
actions or expressions may be said to 
savor of vanity. 

Taste and relish may be, moreover, 
compared as the act or power of tasting 
or relishing: we taste whatever affects 
our taste^ but we relish that only 
which pleases our taste: we taste fruits 
in order to determine whether they are 
good or bad; we relish fruits as a des¬ 
sert or at certain seasons of the day. 

So in the extended or moral applica¬ 
tion, the words are distinguished in the 
same manner. 

Taste, Genius, — Taste, in another 
sense, designates the capacity to derive 
pleasure from an object: genius desig¬ 
nates the power we have for accom¬ 
plishing any object. He who derives 
articular pleasure from music may 
e said to have a taste for music; he 
who makes very great proficiency in 
the theory and practice of music may 
be said to have a genitts for it. It is 
obvious, therefore, that we may have 
a taste without having genius; but it 
would not be possible to have genius 
for a thing without having a taste for 
it: for nothing can so effectually give 
a taste for any accomplishment as that 
capacity to learn it and that suscepti¬ 
bility to all its beauties, which are cir¬ 
cumstances inseparable from genius. 

TAUBE. See Aircraft. 

TAUNT. See Tease; Twit. 

TAUTOLOGY. See Repetition. 

TAX, Duty, Custom, Toll, Im¬ 
post, Tribute, Contribution. The 
idea of something given by the people 
to the government is expressed by 
all these terms. Tax comes through 
French from the substantive based on 
Late Latin taxare (ultimately from 
tangere), to touch, to handle, also 
rate, value, appraise, whence Low Latin 
iaxa, a tax, signifying the handling and 
appraising of valuables. Custom sig¬ 
nifies that which is given under certain 
circumstances, according to custom, 
from Old French costume, based on an 
assumed neut^ plural, consuetumina, 
derived from classical consuetudo, cus¬ 
tom. Duiy signifies that which is^ven 
as a due or debt. ToU, in Anglo-Saxon 
toU, etc., Low Latin tolonium, classical 
tdaneum, Gre€^ rsXoff, a custom, signifies 
a particular kind of custom or due. 

Tax is the most general of these 


terms, and applies to or implies what¬ 
ever is paid by the people to the gov¬ 
ernment, according to a certain esti¬ 
mate: the customs sxe a species of tax 
which are less specific than other taxes, 
being regulated by custom rather than 
any definite law; the customs apply 
particularly to what was customarily 
given by merchants for the goods which 
they imported from abroad: the duty 
m a species of tax more positive and 
binding than the custom, being a spe¬ 
cific estimate of what is due upon goods, 
according to their value; hence it is 
not only applied to goods that are 
imported, but also to many other 
articles inland: toll is that species of 
tax which serves for the repair of roads 
and havens, or the liberty to buy or 
sen at fairs or other places. 

The preceding terms refer to that 
which is levied by authority on the 
people; but they do not directly ex¬ 
press the idea of levying or paying: 
impost, on the contrary, signifies, liter¬ 
ally, that which is imposed; and tribute 
that which is paid or yielded; the 
former, therefore, exclude that idea of 
coercion which is included in the latter. 
The tax is levied by the consent of 
many, the impost is imposed bjr the 
will of one, and the tribute is paid at 
the demand of one or a few: the tax 
serves for the support of the nation; 
the impost and the tribute serve to en¬ 
rich a government. Conquerors lay 
heavy imposts upon the conquered 
countries; distant provinces pay a 6- 
vte to the princes to whom they owe 
allegiance. Contribution signifies the 
tribute of many in unison or for the same 
end; in this general sense it includes all 
the other terms; for taxes and imposts 
are paid alike by many for the same 
purpose; but, as the predomiaant idea 
m contribution is that of common 
consent, it supposes a degree of free¬ 
dom in the agent which is incompatible 
with the exercise of authority ex¬ 
pressed by the other terms: hence the 
term is with more propriety applied to 
those cases in which men voluntarily 
unite in giving toward any particular 
object, as charitable contributions, or 
contributions in support of a war; but 
it may be taken m the general sense 
of a forced payment, as in speaking of 
. military contrwvtion. 
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These words, tax, trihvie, and con- is the repetition of unpleasant trifles 
iribviion, have an extended application which teases; it is the cro^ness and 
to other objects besides those which are perversity of persons and things which 
pecuniary: tax, in the sense of what vex; it is the contemptuous and pro- 
is laid on without the consent of the volang behavior which taunts; it is 
person on whom it is imposed; tribute, the disappointment of awakened ex- 
that which is given to another as his pectations which tantalizes; it is the 
due; and contribution, that which is repetition of grievous troubles which 
given by one in common with others torments. We are tormented by that 
for some common object. which produces bodily or mental pain; 

Tax, Rate, Assessment, — Tax, ac- we are teased, vexed, taunted, and tarv- 
cording to the above explanation, and talized only in the mind. Irritable and 
from the Latin ratus and reor, to nervous people are most easily teased; 
think or estimate, both derive their captious and fretful people are most 
principal meaning from the valuation easily vexed or taunted; sanguine and 
or proportion, according to which any eager people are most easily tantalized: 
sum is demanded from the people; in all these cases the imagination or 
but the tax is imposed directly by the the bodily state of the individual serves 
government for public purposes, as to increase the pain: but persons are 
the IduJidrtax and the window-^aa;; and tormented by such things as inflict posi- 
the rate is imposed indirectly for the tive pain. 

local purposes of each parish, as the TEDIOUS. See Slow; Weabi- 
church-ra^es, and the poor-rates, ^ The some. 

tax or rate is a general rule or ratio by TEGUMENT, Covering. Tegu- 
which a certain sum is raised upon a ment, in Latin tegumentum, from tegere, 
given number of persons; the assess- to cover, is properly but another word 
mcnt. is the application of that rule to to express the sense of covering, yet it 
the individual. is now employed in cases where the 

TEACH. See Inform. term covering is inadmissible. Covering 

TEAR. See Break. signifies mostly that which is artificial; 

TEARFUL. See Lachrymal. but tegument is employed for that which 

TEASE, Vex, Taunt, Tantalize, is natural; clothing is the covering for 
Torment. Tease is developed from the body; the skin of vegetable sub- 
Anglo-Saxon tcesan, to card wool, to stances, as seeds, is called the tegument. 
pluck or pull, and hence, in a figura- The covering is said of that which 
tive sense, meaning to vex or tease, covers the outer surface: the tegument 
Vex (see Displease). Taunt is from is said of that which covers the inner 
the French tenter, Latin tentare, to surface; the pods of some seeds are 
tempt, to try or test. Tantalize (see lined with a soft tegument. 

Aggravate). Torment, from the Lat- TELESCOPE. See Periscope. 
in tormentum and torquere, to twist, TELL. See Speak. 
signifies to give pain by twisting or TEMERITY. See Rashness. 
griping, TEMPER. See DisposiTi<>N; 

The idea of acting upon others so Frame; Humor; Qualify. 
as to produce a painful sentiment is TEMPERAMENT, Temperature. 
common to all these terms; they differ Temperament and temperature are both 
in the mode of action and in the de- used to express that state whicn arises 
^ee of the effect. To l>^ase is applied from the tempering of opposite or 
to that which is most trifling; torment varying qualities; the temperament is 
to that which is most serious. We said of animal bodies and the tempera¬ 
te teased by a jocose friend, or we are ture of the atmosphere. Men of a 
vexed by the carelessness and stupidity sanguine temperament ought to be 
of our servants; we are taunted by cautious in their diet; all bodies are 
the sarcasms of others; we are tan- strongly affected by the temperature 
talized by the fair prospects which of the air. 
present themselves only to disappear See also Frame. 
again; we are tormented by the impor- TEMPERANCE. See Modesty. 
tunities of troublesome beggars. It TEMPERATE. See Abstinent. 
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TEMPLE, Chuech, These words 
designate an edifice destined for the 
exercise of religion, but with col¬ 
lateral ideas which sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguish them from each other. The 
templum of the Latins signified origi¬ 
nally an open, elevated spot (the name 
being derived through Latin temulum, 
from Greek rl/z£vo£, a sacred enclo¬ 
sure, from Ts/xvaLv, to cut), marked 
out by the augurs with their lituus, 
or sacred wand, whence they could 
best survey the heavens on all sides: 
the idea, therefore, of spacious, open, 
and elevated enters into the mean¬ 
ing of this word. The Greek vdoc, 
from vatw, to inhabit, signifies a dwell¬ 
ing-place, and, by distinction, the 
dwelling-place of the Almighty; in 
which sense the Hebrew word is also 
taken to denote the high and holy 
place where Jehovah peculiarly dwell- 
eth, otherwise called the holy heavenSj 
Jehovah’s dwelling or resting-place; 
whence St. Paul calls our bodies the 
temples of God when the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in us. The Roman poets 
used the word templum in a similar 
sense. 

The word temple, therefore, strictly 
signifies a spacious open place set 
apart for the peculiar presence and 
worship of the Divine Being: it is 
applied with particular propriety to 
the sacred edifices of the Jews, but 
may be applied to any sacred place 
without distinction of religion. 

Church is an interesting word because 
it seems to have been a term taken 
over by the northern barbarians into 
the Teutonic tongues directly from 
Greek, some time before they were 
Christianized. There is nothing cor¬ 
responding to it in Latin, the usual 
intermediary between Greek and Eng¬ 
lish. It is in Greek icvpiaKov, a church, 
neuter of icvpiaKog (from Kvpiogj Lord), 
and signifies literally House of the 
Lord. A church is therefore a building 
consecrated to the Lord, and from the 
earliest^periods of building churches this 
was done by some solemn ordinance. 

The word church has by a figure^ of 
speech been applied to any building 
consecrated to the service of God. 

Churchy in the sense of a religious as¬ 
sembly, is altogether a different word, 
bearing no affinity to the word temple. 


TEMPORAL. See Sectjuae. 

TEMPORARY, Transient, Tran¬ 
sitory, Fleeting. Temporary, from 
tempus, time, characterizes that which 
is^ intended to last only for a time, in 
distinction from that which is per¬ 
manent; offices depending upon a 
state of war are temporary, in dis¬ 
tinction from those which are con¬ 
nected with internal policy: transient, 
that is, passing, or in the act of pass¬ 
ing, characterizes what in its nature 
exists only for the moment: a glance 
is transient. Transitory, that is, apt 
to pass away, characterizes everything 
in the world which is formed only to 
exist for a time and then to pass 
away; thus our pleasures, and our 
pains, and our very being, are de¬ 
nominated transitory. Fleeting, which 
is derived from Anglo-Saxon fleotan, 
to float, is but a stronger term to ex¬ 
press the same idea as transitory. 

See also Provisional. 

TEMPORIZING, See T i m e - 

SERVING. 

TEMPT. See Allure; Try. 

TENACIOUS, Pertinacious. To 
be tenacious is to hold a thing close, 
to let it go with reluctance:^ to be 
pertinacious is to hold it out in spite 
of what can be advanced against it, 
the prepositive syllable per having an 
intensive force. A man of a tenaaioiLS 
temper insists on matters which he 
considers important; one of a pertinor- 
cious temper insists on every trifle which 
is apt to affect his opinions. Tenacity 
may be a virtue or a vice, depending on 
circumstances; pertinacity is usually a 
foible: the former, if reprehensible, is 
more excusable than the latter. We/ 
may be tenacious of that which is 
good, as when a man is tenacious of 
whatever may affect his honor; but 
we cannot be pertinacious in anything 
but our opinions, and that, too^ in 
cases when they are least defensible. 
It commonly happens that people are 
most tenacious of being thought to 
possess that in which they are most 
deficient, and most ^ pertinacious in 
maintaining that which is most ab¬ 
surd. A liar is tenacious of his reputa¬ 
tion for truth: persons of an iconoclastic 
tendency are the most pertinacious ob¬ 
jectors to whatever is established, 

TENDENCY, Drift, Scope, Aim. 
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Tendency^ from to tend, denotes the 
property of tending toward a certain 
point, which is the characteristic of 
all these words, but this is applied only 
to things; and drift, from the Anglo- 
Saxon drifan, modern English drive, 
to drive; scope, probably from a Late 
Latin scoptis, Greek atcowag, watcher, 
^y, from ^tckrcrouat, look; ana aim, from 
the verb to aim (see that word), all char¬ 
acterize the thoughts of a person look¬ 
ing forward into futurity and directing 
hia actions to a certain point. Hence 
we speak of the tendency oi certain 
principles or practices as being per¬ 
nicious; the drift of a person’s dis¬ 
course; the scope which he gives him- | 
self either in treatmg of a subject or 
in laying down a plan; or a person’s 
aim to excel, or aim to supplant an¬ 
other, and the like. The tendency of 
many writings in modern times has 
been to unsettle the opinions of men: 
where a person wants the services of 
another, whom he dares not openly 
solicit, he will reveal his wishes by 
the drift of his discourse; a man of 
a comprehensive mind will allow him¬ 
self full scope in digesting his^ plans 
for every iteration which circum¬ 
stances may require when they come 
to be develop^: our desires will 
naturally give a cast to all qur aims; 
and, so long as they are but innocent, 
they are necessary to give a proper 
stimulus to exertion. 

See also Inclination. 

TENDER. See Opfbr. 

TENDERFOOT. See Unsophisti¬ 
cated. 

TENDERNESS. See Benevo¬ 
lence. 

TENET, Position. The tenet (Latin 
i£nei, he holds) is the opinion which we 
hold in our minds; the position is that 
which we lay down for others. Our ten^ 
ets may be hurtful^ our positions false. 
He who gives up his tenets readily 
evinces an unstable mind; he who ar¬ 
gues on a false position shows more 
tenacity and subtlety than good sense. 
The tenets of the different denominar- 
tions of Christians are scarce>=^ to be 
known or distinguished, masmucn as 
they often rest upon such trivial 
points: the positions which an author 
lays down must be very definite and 
. dCi^ when he wishes to build upon 


them any theory or system. See also 
Doctrine. 

TENOR, Drift, Purport. These 
words all signify the apparent signifil- 
cance of something, generally of a 
speech or series of remarks in oral or 
written form. Purport means the 
meaning that another is intended to 
get, the general intent. Tenor and drif^, 
express this meaning also under rather 
obvious metaphors. Tenor comes from 
Late Latin teriorem, a holding on, and 
refers to the voice which, in a mascu¬ 
line chorus, carries the air, and hence 
seems to hold the whole musical com¬ 
position together. The tenor of a 
speech is the general theme and mean¬ 
ing, something corresponding to the 
part of the musical whole which is sus¬ 
tained by the tenor voice. Drift expresses 
the same idea xmder a different meta¬ 
phor. It refers to the movement of a 
current, which even in moments of 
deceptive tranquillity, or in a storm 
which drives the waves before the wind 
against the current, may be detected 
by the direction in which boating ob¬ 
jects on the surface of the water are 
drifting or moving. The drift of a 
speech is the general direction in which 
its thought seems to be moving, the 
apparent intention and meaning. 

TENTATIVE. See Empirical. 

TERM, Limit, Boundary. Term, 
in Latin terminus, from the Greek 
ripfia, an end, is the point that ends 
and that to which we direct our steps: 
limit, from the stem of the Latin limes, 
a landmark, is the line which marks. 
Boundary^xom. Late Latin bodina, pos¬ 
sibly of Celtic origin, is the obstacle 
which interrupts our progress and pre¬ 
vents us from passing. 

We are carried either toward or 
away from the term; we keep either 
within limits or we overstep them; we 
contract or extend a boundary. The 
term and the limit belong to the thing; 
by them it is ended: the boundary is 
that which is made or conceived by 
the person bounding. The term is the 
point that terminates; the limit is 
either a line or point which marks 
wnei*e <uZ stop: the boundary is a line 
which includes a space and points out 
the extent bwond which one may not 
pass. The iStraits of Gibraltar was 
the term of Hercules’s voyages: it wtw 
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said, with more eloquence than truth, 
that the limits of the Roman Empire 
were those of the world: the sea, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees are the natural 
boundaries of France. 

So likewise in application to moral 
objects. We mostly reach the term 
of our prosperity when we attempt to 
pass the limits which Providence has 
assigned to human efforts: human am¬ 
bition often finds a boundary set to 
its gratification by circumstances which 
were the most unlooked for and ap¬ 
parently the least adapted to bring 
about such important results. We see 
the term of our evils only in the term 
of our life: our desires have no limits; 
their gratification only serves to ex¬ 
tend our prospects indefinitely: those 
only are happy whose fortune is the 
boundary of their desires. 

See also Article; Bound; Word. 

TERMINATK. See End. 

TERRIBLE. See Fearful; Fob- 


ID ABLE. 

TERRIFIC. See Fearful. 

TERRITORY, Dominion. Both 
these terms signify a portion of coun¬ 
try under a particular government; 
but the word territoiy brings to our 
minds the land which is included; 
dominion conveys to our minds the 
power which is exercised: the territory 
speaks of that which is in its nature 
bounded; dominion may be said of 
that which is boundless. A petty 
prince has his territory, the monarch 
of a great empire has dominions* It is 
the object of every ruler to guard his 
territory against the irruptions of an 
enemy; ambitious monarchs are al- 
w^s aiming to extend their dominions. 

See also Empire. 

TERROR. See Alarm. 

TEST. See Assay.. 

TE^SXIFY. See Declare; Swear. 

TESTIMONY. See Proof. 

THANKFULNESS, Gratitude. 
Thankfulness, or a fulness of thanks 
(from Anglo-Saxon thane, a thought, 
hence a pleasant thought, a grateful 
remembrance), is the outward expres¬ 
sion of a grateful feeling. Gratitude, 
from the Latin gratitudo, is the feeling 
itself. Our thankfulness is measured 
by the number of our words; our 
groMtude is measured by the nature of 
our actions. A person appears very 


thankful at the time who afterward 
proves very ungrateful. Thankfulness 
is the beginning of gratitude: gratitude 
is the completion of thankfulness, 

THEATRICAL, Dramatic, Stagey, 
Histrionic. These words ail signify 
belonging to the stage or the art of the 
stage, but they differ considerably in 
their meaning. Theatrical, from Latin 
theatricus, Greek OearpiKog, a dramatic 
show, means pertaining to the theatre, 
that is, exaggerated and artificial in such 
a way as to create an emotional and 
sensuous effect. Theatrical is sometimes 
applied in a derogatory sense to actiom 
or maimers which are artificial, but it 
always adds to the general idea of 
artificiality that of a deliberate effect, 
usually an emotional effect. Dramatic 
comes through Latin from the Greek 
word dpdfxa, a deed, act, drama, meaning 
that which is done or acted, from dpata, 
I do, and means pertaining to an action 
represented on the stage— i, e., a drama. 
Dramatic does not suggest artificiality; 
it merely indicates that which is emo¬ 
tionally striking and exciting—^that in 
which the normal effect of action and 
feeling is heightened and emphasized 
without transcending the bounds of 
reality. Theatrical implies something 
falseljr dramatic, wherein the effect does 
not arise naturally, but is created simply 
by a method of presentation. Stagey Ibs, 
translation of theatrical into ruder and 
more downright terms. It means resem¬ 
bling the exaggerations of the stage. 
Histrionic, from Latin histrio, an actor, 
has an entirely different meaning. It 
means pertaining to the art of the actor, 
and is not used in a derogatory sense. 

THEME. See Topic. 

THEORY, Speculation. Theory, 
from the Greek Ompia, from Oedofiat, to 
behold, and speculation, from the Latin 
speculatus, participle of speculari, to be¬ 
hold, bas^ on specula, a watch-tower, 
are both employed to express what 
is seen with the mind's eye. Theory 
is the fruit of reflection, it serves 
the purposes of science; practice will 
be incomplete when the theory is false; 
speculation belongs more to the imag¬ 
ination; it has, therefore, less to do with 
realities; it is that which is rarely to 
be reduced to practice, and can, there¬ 
fore, seldomer be brought to the test 
of experience. 
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Hence it arises that theory is con¬ 
trasted sometimes with the practice, to 
designate its insufficiency to render a 
man complete; and speculation is put 
for that which is fanciful and unreal; 
a general who is so only in theory will 
acquit himself miserably in the field; 
a reli^onist who is so only in specula¬ 
tion will make a wretched Christian. 

TEOERE. See Yonder. 

THEREFORE, Consequently, Ac¬ 
cordingly. Therefore, that is, for 
this reason, marks a deduction; conse¬ 
quently, that is, in consequence, marks a 
consequence; accordingly, that is, accord¬ 
ing to some thing, implies an agreement 
or adaptation. Therefore is employed 
particularly in abstract reasoning; con¬ 
sequently is employed either in reason¬ 
ing or in the narrative style; accordingly 
is used principally in the narrative 
style. Young persons are perpetually 
liable to fall into error through inex¬ 
perience; ^ they ought, therefore, the 
more willingly to submit themselves 
to the guidance of those who can direct 
them: the world is now reduced to a 
state of little better than moral 
anarchy; consequently nothing but re¬ 
newed ideals and good government can 
bring the people back to the use of 
their sober senses: every preparation 
was made, and every precaution was 
taken; accordingly at the fixed hour 
they proceeded to the place of desti¬ 
nation. 

THICK, Dense. Between thick 
(Anglo-Saxon thicce) and dense (Latin 
densus) there is little other difference 
than that the latter is employed to 
express that species of thickness which 
is philosophically considered as the 
property of the atmosphere in a cer¬ 
tain condition: hence we speak of 
thick in regard to hard or soft bodies, 
as a thick board or thick cotton; solid 
or liquid, as a thick cheese or thick milk: 
but we use the term dense mostly in 
regard to the air in its various forms, 
as a dense air, a dense vapor, a dense 
cloud, and figuratively a dmse popu¬ 
lation. 

THIEVERY. See Kleptomania. 

THIN, Slender, Slight, Slim. 
Thin, Anglo-Saxon thine, meant orig¬ 
inally stretched out. Slender, Old 
French esclendre, is allied to Old Low 
German slender, a trailing gown, and is 


a nasalized form of the stem found in 
the verb slide; that which is long, 
trailing, is associated generally with 
the idea of slenderness m the modern 
sense. Slight is an Old Low German 
word meaning originally even or flat, 
then plain, smooth, simple; then 
trivial, of no real weight and im¬ 
portance—thence slight in the sense in 
which it is here used. Slim comes 
from Dutch; it meant originally 
oblique, hence weak, poor, bad, thin, 
slight. In most of these cases the 
present physical application develops 
out of a more general application. 
Thin is the generic term, the rest are 
specific: thin may be said of that which 
is small and short, as well as small and 
long; slender is always said of that 
which is small and long at the same 
time: a board is thin which wants 
solidity or substance: a poplar is 
slender, because its taUness is dispro- 
portioned to its magnitude or the di¬ 
mensions of its circumference. Thvw- 
ness is sometimes a natural property; 
slight and slim are applied to that which 
is artificial: the leaves of trees are of 
a thin texture; a board may be made 
slight by continually planing; a papei 
box is very slim. Thinness is a good 
property sometimes; thin paper is fre¬ 
quently preferred to that which is 
thick: slightness and slimness, which 
is a greater degree of slightness, are 
always defects; that which is made 
slight is unfit to bear the stress that 
will be put upon it: that which is slim 
is altogether unfit for the purpose pro¬ 
posed: a carriage that is made slight 
is quickly broken and always out of 
repair; paper is altogether too slim to 
serve the purpose of wood. 

Thinness is a natural property of 
many bodies, whether solid or fluid; 
slender and slight have a moral and 
figurative application. 

THINK, Reflect, Ponder, Muse. 
Think is a Teutonic word found in most 
of the (Germanic tongues in some form. 
Reflect, in Latin reflectere^ signifies liter¬ 
ally to bend back, that is, to bend the 
mind back on itself. Ponder, from 
pondus, a weight, signifies to weigh. 
For the derivation of muse see Amuse. 

To think is a general and indefinite 
te^; to reflect is a particular mode of 
thinking; to ponder and muse are dif- 
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ferent modes of reflecting^ the former 
on grave matters, the latter on matters 
that interest either the affections or 
the imagination: we think whenever 
we receive or recall an idea to the 
mind; but we reflect only by recalling, 
not one only, but many ideas: we 
think if we only suffer the ideas to 
revolve in succession in the mind; but 
in reflecting we compare, combine, and 
judge of those ideas which thus pass 
in the mind: we thinks therefore, of 
things past, as they are pleasurable or 
otherwise; we reflect upon them as they 
are applicable to our present condition: 
we may think on things past, present, 
or to come; we reflect, ponder, and mv^e 
mostly on that which is past or present. 
The man thinks of the days of his 
chffdhood and wishes them back; the 
child thinks of the tiine when he shall 
be a man and is impatient until it has 
come: the man reflects on his past fol¬ 
lies and tries to profit hy experience; 
he ponders oyer any serious concern 
that affects his destiny^ and muses on 
the happy events of his childhood. 

Think, Suppose, Imagine, Believe, 
Deem. —To think is here, as in the pre¬ 
ceding article, the generic term. It 
expresses, in common with the other 
terms, the act of having a particular 
idea in the mind; but it is indefinite 
as to the mode and the object of the 
action. To think may be the act of 
the understanding or merely of the 
imagination: to suppose and imagine 
are rather the acts of the imagination 
than of the understanding. To think, 
that is, to have any thought or opin¬ 
ion upon a subject, requires reflection; 
it is the work of time: to suppose and 
imagine may be the acts of the mo¬ 
ment. We think a thing right or wrong; 
we suppose it to be true or false; we 
imagine it to be real or unreal. To 
think is employed promiscuously in re¬ 
gard to all objects, whether actually 
existing or not, or. if existing, are 
above our comprehension: to suppose 
applies to those which are uncertain 
or precarious; imagine, to those which 
are unreal. Think and imagine are said 
of that which affects the senses im¬ 
mediately: suppose is said only of 
that which occupies the mind. We 
think that we hear a noise as soon as 
the sound catches our attention; in 

46 


certain states of the body or mind we 
imagine we hear noises which were 
never made: we think that a person 
will come to-day, because he has in¬ 
formed us that he intends to do so; 
we suppose that he will come to-day, 
at a certain hour, because he came at 
the same hour yesterday. 

In regard to moral points, in which 
case the word deem may be compared 
with the others, to think is a conclusion 
drawn from certain premises. I think 
that a man has acted wrong: to sup¬ 
pose is to take up an idea arbitrarily 
or at pleasure; we argue upon a sup¬ 
posed case merely for the sake of argu¬ 
ment: to imagine is to take up an idea 
by accident or without any connection 
with the truth or reality; we imagine 
that a person is offended with us, 
without being able to assign a single 
reason for the idea; we imagine evils 
even more mnnerous than those which 
are real: to deem is to form a con¬ 
clusion; things are deemed hurtful or 
otherwise in consequence of observa¬ 
tion. 

To think and believe are both op¬ 
posed to knowing or perceiving; but 
think is a more partial action than 
believe: we think as the thing strikes 
us at the time; we believe from a settled 
deduction: hence it expresses much less 
to say that I think a person speaks the 
truth than that I believe that he speaks 
the truth. I think from what I can 
recollect that such and such were the 
words, is a vague mode of speech, not 
admissible in a court of law as positive 
evidence: the natural question which 
follows ^upon this is, Do you firmly 
believe it? an affirmative answer to 
which, when made with the appear¬ 
ance of sincerity, must be admitted a» 
testimony. Hence it arises that the 
word think can be employed only in 
matters that require but little thought 
in order to come to a conclusion; and 
believe is applicable to things that must 
be admitted only on substantial evi¬ 
dence. We are at liberty to say that 
I think or I believe that the accoimt is 
made out right; but we must say 
that I believe, not think, that the Bible 
is the word of God. 

THOUGHT. See Idea. 

THOUGHTFUL, CONSIBEBATE. 
Deliberate. Thoughtful, or full of 
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thinking; considerate^ or ready to con- 
eider (see Consider); and deliberate^ 
ready to deliheratey rise upon one an¬ 
other in their signification: he who is 
tJurughtful do^ not forget his duty; he 
who is considerate paus^ and considers 
properly what is Eis duty; he who de- 
liherates considers deliberatsly. It is a 
recommendation to a subordinate per¬ 
son to be thoughlfvl in doing what is 
wished of him: it is the recommenda¬ 
tion of a confidential person to be con- 
siderate, as he has often to judge ac¬ 
cording to his own discretion; it is the 
recommendation of a person who is 
acting for himself in critical matters 
to be deliberate^ from Latin de and 
Ubrarey to w;eigh. There is this further 
distinction in the word deliberate that 
it may be used in the bad sense to 
mark a settled intention to do evil: 
young people may sometimes plead in 
extenuation of their guilt that their 
misdeeds do not arise from deliberate 
malice. 

THOUGHTLESS. See Negligent. 

THRALDOM, Vassalage. Thral¬ 
dom refers to the condition of the 
northern thrall (Icelandic thrcell) or 
slave, who served in the household and 
on the land; vassalage to the condition 
of the feud^ vassal or dependent who 
was bound to render his lord certain 
military and financial services. Thral¬ 
dom therefore suggests a more absolute 
state of servitude, an entire subjection 
to the will of another, with the impli¬ 
cation of something irksome and har¬ 
assing in the state. Vassalage indicates 
a partial subjection, a subjection of will 
and more or less personal dependence. 

See also Servitude- 

THREAT, Menace. Threat comes 
from Anglo-Saxon thredt, a crowd, a 
pushing, and signifies a method of 
exerting force by word of mouth. 
Menace is of Latin extraction. They do 
not differ in signification; but, as is 
frequently the case, the Anglo^axon 
is the familiar term and the Latin 
word is employed only in the higher 
style. We may be threatened with 
either small or great evils; but we are 
imr^ed only with great evils. One 
individual threatens to strike another: 
a general menaces the enemy with an 
attack. We are threatened by things 
as well as persons: we are menaced 


by persons only (or things personified): 
a person is threatened with a look: 
he is menaced with a prosecution by his 
adversary. 

THREATENING. See Imminent. 

THRIFTY. See Economical. 

THRILL, Stir, Vibrate. Thrill, 
from Anglo - Saxon thyrliany meant 
originally to pierce. For the deriva¬ 
tions of stir and vibrate see those words. 
These three terms all indicate a move¬ 
ment in response to some impulse 
received from without, and are figura¬ 
tively applied to a psychological state. 
But the character of the movement 
differs. Stir is the most general of 
the three words. It means simply to 
be set in motion, and refers to any 
physical or psychological response to a 
stimulus. Vibrate refers to a regular 
motion to and fro, or up and down. 
ThriU indicates a sudden piercing, 
poignant movement which quickly 
spends itself. Figuratively applied to 
psychological states, to vibrate means 
simply to respond to a stimulus, to 
move in harmony with it, as a sounding- 
board may respond to the sound¬ 
waves and vibrate accordingly. To 
thrill indicates more definite but mo¬ 
mentary emotion, an electric current 
of feeling, as it were, suddenly quiver¬ 
ing through the whole nervous system. 

THRIVE. See Flourish. 

. THRONG. See Multitude. 

THROW. See Cast. 

THRUST. See Push. 

THWART. See Oppose. 

TIDE. See Stream. 

TIDINGS. See News. 

See also Advice; Information. 

TIDY, Neat, Trim. These three 
words contain the same general idea 
of a combination of orderliness and 
cleanness, but they differ in the degree 
and kind of orderliness indicated. Tidy, 
from Middle English tidy time, empha¬ 
sizes the idea of a seasonable, and hence 
a seemly, order—a tidy room is a room 
in widen everything is picked up and 
put in its proper place. Neat empha¬ 
sizes the idea of cleanness added to 
order. Trim adds to the notion of 
cleanness and order a suggestion of 
something more positively pleasing. A 
trim attire is one in which neatness and 
tidiness are made positively striking hy 
effective arrangement and emphasis. 
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TIE. See Bind. 

TILLAGE. See Cultxvation. 

TIME, Season. Time is here the 
generic term; it is taken either for the 
whole or the part: season is any given 
portion of time. We speak of time 
when the simple idea of time only is 
to be expressed; as the time of the 
day or the time of the year; the 
season is spoken of in reference to given 
circumstances, as the year is divided 
into four parts, called the seasonsy ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the weather: 
hence in general time is called the sea¬ 
son which is suitable for any particular 
purpose; youth is the season for im¬ 
provement. It is a matter of necessity 
to choose the time; it is an affair of 
wisdom to choose the season. 

Time, Period. AgOy DatCy Era, Epoch. 
—Time is, as before, taken either for 
time in general or time in particular; 
all the other terms are taken for par¬ 
ticular portions of time. In the 
sense of a particular portion of time, 
the word time is applied generally and 
indefinitely. 

Time included within any given 
points is termed a 'period, from the 
Greek Trepiodog, signifying a course, 
round, or any revolution: thus, the 
period of day or of night is the space 
of time comprehended between the 
rising and setting, or setting and rising, 
of the sun: the period of a year com¬ 
prehends the space which, according 
to astronomers, the earth re 5 [uires for 
its annual revolution. _ So, in an ex¬ 
tended and moral application, we have 
stated periods in our life for particular 
things: during the period of infancy 
a chad is in a state of total dependence 
on its parents; a period of apprentice¬ 
ship has been appointed for youth to 
learn different trades. 

The period is sometimes taken not 
only for the space of time included be¬ 
tween two points of time, but some¬ 
times for the terminating point; in 
this sense, to put a period to a thing is 
to terminate its existence, to destroy it. 

The age is the period comprehended 
within the life of one man, or of num¬ 
bers living at the same time, and con¬ 
sequently refers to what is done by 
men living within that period: hence 
we speak of the different ages that have 
existed since the commencement of 


the world, and characterize this or 
that age by the particular degrees of 
vice or virtue, genius, and the like, for 
which it is distinguished. 

The date is properly the point of 
time which is marked on a writing, 
either to show the time when it was 
written, as the date of a letter, or to 
show when any contract is to be per¬ 
formed, or thing done, as the date of a 
bill of exchange. As the date in the 
jfixst case shows when anything has 
been done, the word date may be ap¬ 
plied generally to the time of any past 
event, as a thing of late date or early 
date; so of a thing out of date, which 
is so long gone by that the date of it is 
not known. 

As the date in the second case shows 
how long it will be before a thing is 
to be done, as a bill of short date shows 
that it has but a short time to run, 
so the term date may be applied to the 
duration of any event. 

Era, in Latin cera, probably from 
CBS , brass, signifying a brass counter 
used in computing; and epoch, f>’om 
the Greek kTro^fj) from kTrs^^iv, to stop, 
signifying a resting-place; both refer to 
points of time that are in some manner 
marked ^ or distinguished; but the 
former is more commonly employed 
in the literal sense for points of com¬ 
putation in chronology, as the Chris¬ 
tian era; the latter is indefinitely em¬ 
ployed for any period distingiushed by 
remarkable events: the captivity of the 
Jews is an epoch in the history of that 
nation. The terms may also be figura¬ 
tively employed in the latter sense, as 
an eventful era. 

^ Timely, Seasonable .—^The same dis¬ 
tinction exists between the epithets 
ti'mely and seasonable as between time 
and season in the preceding article. 
The former signifies within the time, 
that is, before the time is past; the 
latter according to the season, or 
what the season requires. A timely 
notice prevents that which would 
otherwise happen; a seasonable hint 
seldom fails of its effect because it is 
seasonable. We must not expect to 
have a timely notice of death, but must 
be prepared for it at any time; ^ an 
admonition to one who is on a sick¬ 
bed is very seasonable when given by a 
minister or a friend. The opposites of 
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these terms are urdiinely or UlAimed 
and unseasonoble: untimely is directly 
opposed to timely, signifying before the 
time appointed; as an untimely death; 
but iU’-iimed is indirectly opposed, 
signifying in the wrong time; as an 
Hi-timed remark. 

Time-serving, Temporising. — Time¬ 
serving and temporising are both applied 
to the conduct of one who adapts him¬ 
self servilely to the time and season; 
but a time-server is rather active, and a 
temporizer pensive. A time-server avows 
those opinions which will serve his 
purpose: the temporizer forbears to 
avow those which are likely for the 
time being to hurt him. The former 
acts from a desire of gain, the latter 
from a fear of loss. Time-servers are of 
aU parties, as they come in the way: 
temp^zers are of no party, es occasion 
requires. Sycophant cotirtiers must 
always be time-servers: ministers of 
state are frequently temporizers. 

See also Opportune. 

TIMID. See Afraid. 

TfMOROUS. See Afraid. 

TINGE. See Color. 

TINT. See Color. 

TIRE. See Weary. 

TIRESOME. See Wearisome. 

TITLE. See Name. 

TOGETHER. See Synchronous. 

TOIL. See Work. 

TOILSOME. See Herculean. 

TOKEN. See Mark, 

TOLERATE, Endure, Suffer. 
Tolerate comes ultimately from Latin 
iollere, to bear; endure, from Latin 
durus, firm, lasting; suffer, from Latin 
svb, up, and ferre, to bear. The words 
all indicate submission to something 
unpleasant, but they differ in the 
kind of submission and the extent of 
the unpleasantness indicated. Tolerate 
suggests something annoying borne 
with some patience; endure, some¬ 
thing in the nature of positive suffering 
borne with courage and fortitude. Suf¬ 
fer may indicate merely the granting 
of permission, the submission of the 
will, or it may imply the bearing of 
positive pain—that is, it may be either 
a much stronger word than endure 
or merely a slightly more emphatic 
form of tolerate. In this last sense it is 
used in the Bible and in other some¬ 
what archaic expressions. 


TOLL. See Tax. 

TOMB- See Grave. 

TONE. See Sound. 

TONGUE. See Language. 

TOO. See Also. 

TOOL. See Instrument. 

TOPSY-TURVY, XJ P s I D B - D o w N. 
Topsy-turvy, earlier topsy - tervy, or 
topside-tervy, where tervy represented 
a Middle English terven, to roll or over¬ 
turn. Upside-down bears its meaning 
I on its face. Upside-down is a prosaic 
and literal way of saying what is 
more humorously suggested in topsy¬ 
turvy. Upside-down means merely 
turned so that the upper part is where 
the lower part ought to be. Topsy¬ 
turvy, while implying the same in¬ 
version, adds the idea of general con¬ 
fusion. It is a humorous and colloquial 
word. 

TORMENT, Torture. Torment 
and torture both come from torquere, to 
twist, and express the agony which 
arises from a violent twisting or griping 
of any part; but the latter, which is 
more immediately derived from the 
verb, expresses much greater violence 
and consequent pain than the former. 
Torture is an excess of torment. We 
may be tormenied by a variety of in¬ 
direct means; but we are said to be 
tortured mostly by the direct means of 
the rack or similar instrument. Tor¬ 
ment may ^ be permanent: torture is 
only for a time or on certain occasions. 
It IS related in history that a person 
was onae tormented to death by a vio¬ 
lent and incessant beating of drums in 
his prison: the Indians practiced every 
species of torture upon their prisoners: 
whence the application of these terms 
to moral objects. A guilty conscience 
may torment a man all his life: the 
horrors of an awakened conscience are 
a torture to one who is on his death-bed. 

TORPID. See Numb. 

TORTURE. See Torment, 

/ TOSS. See Shake. 

TOTAL. See Whole. 

TOTALLY. See Quite. 

TOTTER. See Stagger. 

TOUCH. See Contact; Strike; 
Thrill. 

TOUR. See Circuit; Excursion. 

TOWER. See Turret. 

TRACE. See Derive; Mark. 

TRACK. See Mark. 
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TRACT, See Essay. 

TRACTABLE. See Docile. 

TRADE, Commerce, Traffic, 
Dealing. The old Middle English 
sei^e of trade was path; the word is 
allied to tread. It meant the beaten 
path worn between merchant and cus¬ 
tomer, hence regular business. Com¬ 
merce is derived from Latin cwm, with, 
and merx, merchandise. It refers to an 
exchange of merchandise between two 
or more people. Traffic comes through 
French from Italian trafficare^ a Low 
Latin traficum. trafica, based perhaps 
on trans and a hypothetical verb 
vicare, vicis^ or ^‘change across,^^ To 
engage in exchange or trade. 

The leading idea in trade is that of 
carrying on business for purposes of 
gain; the rest are but modes of trade; 
commerce is a mode of trade by ex¬ 
change: traffic is a sort of personal 
tradcy a sending from hand to hand; 
d^ing is a bargaining or calculating 
kind of trade. Trade is either on a 
large or small scale, commerce is always 
on a large scale; we may trade retail 
or wholesale; we always carr^r on com¬ 
merce by wholesale: trade is either 
within or without the coimtry; com¬ 
merce is always between different 
countries: there may be a trade between 
two towns; but there is a commerce 
between England and America, be¬ 
tween France and Italy: hence it 
arises that the general term trade is of 
inferior import when compared with 
commerce. The commerce of a coimtry, 
in the abstract and general sense, con¬ 
veys more to our mind, and is a more 
noble expression, than the trade of the 
coxmtry, as the merchant ranks higher 
than the tradesman, and a commercial 
house than a trading concern. Trade 
may be altogether domestic and be¬ 
tween neighbors; the traffic is that 
which goes backward and forward be¬ 
tween any two or more points: in this 
manner there may be a great traffic be¬ 
tween two towns or cities, as between 
London and the capitals of the different 
counties; we also speak of busy thor¬ 
oughfares of a city as full of traj^. 
Trade may consist simply in buying 
and selling according to a stated val¬ 
uation; dealings are carried on in mat¬ 
ters that admit of a variation: hence we 
apeak of dealers in wool, in corn, seeds. 


and the like, who buy up portions of 
these goods, more or less, according to 
the state of the market. 

Trade, however, in its most extended 
sense, comprehends all the rest. 

See also Business; Deal. 

TRADITIONAL, See Legendary, 

TRADUCE. See Disparage. 

TRAFFIC. See Trade. 

TRAIN. See Procession. 

TRAITOROUS. See Treacherous. 

TRAMONTANE, Ultramontane. 
j Tramontane, in French tramontain, 

I northerly, from Italian tramxmtano, that 
from Late Latin transmontanus, across 
or beyond the mountains, is both an ad¬ 
jective and a substantive. As an ad¬ 
jective it implies lying north or being 
beyond the mountains, that is, the 
Alps, as the Italians originally applied 
the term, hence foreign. Subsequent¬ 
ly the term was applied by the French 
to the Italians, as being south, beyond, 
or on the other side of the mountains- 
In the latter application the term tak^ 
the form of ultramontane, from Latin 
ultra, beyond, and monianus, a moun¬ 
tain. 

As a substantive tramontane, as well 
as ultramontane, signifies one living or 
coming across or from beyond or from 
the other side of the mountains, hence 
a stranger, one of foreign habitation. 

Tramontane also implies the north 
dnd (tramontana) in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and a peculiar blighting wind, 
very harmful in the Archipelago: and 
ultramontane, in church history, the 
name given in the Vatican Council 
(1870) to the opinion of the church 
that the Papal utterances ex cathedra 
on matters of faith and morals are ir¬ 
revocable. 

TRANQUIL. See Unruffled. 

TRANQUILLITY. See Peace. 

TRANSACT. See Negotiate. 

TRANSCEND. See Exceed. 

TRANSCRIBE. See Copy. 

TRANSFER, Transmit. These 
words both signify to remove from one 
place to another, but there is a slight 
difference in meaning corresponding 
to the difference in derivation. Trans¬ 
fer comes from Latin trans, across, and 
ferre, to carry, and signifies to carry 
across an intervening space. Transmit 
comes from Latin trans, across, and 
miltere, to send, and sienifies to send 
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across. We use tranter wherever the 
idea of actually bearing or carrying 
is prominent. We speak of trammit-- 
ting messages by telegraph; of trans-- 
ferring goods by freight. 

TRANSFIGURE, Transfobm, 
Metamorphose. Transfigure is to 
make to pass over into another fig¬ 
ure: transform and metamorphose (from 
Greek ft^ra and fiopipota^ or I change 
about) are to put mto another form, 
the first being said only of spiritual be¬ 
ings, and particularly in reference to 
our Saviour; the other two terms be¬ 
ing applied to that which has a cor¬ 
poreal form. 

Transformaiion is commonly applied 
to that which changes its outward form; 
in this manner a harlequin transforms 
himself into all kinds of shapes and 
likenesses. Metamorphosis is applied 
to the form internal as well as external, 
that is, to the whole nature; in this 
manner Ovid describes, among others, 
the metarriorphoses of Narcissus into a 
flower and Daphne into a laurel: with i 
the same idea we may speak of a rustic! 
being metamorphosed^ by the force of j 
art, mto a fine gentleman. i 

TRANSFORM, See Tbaksfigijrb. j 

TRANSGRESS. See Infringe. 

TRANSGRESSION. See Offence. 

TRANSIENT. See Temporary. 

TRANSITORY. See Evanescent; 
Temporary. 

TRANSLATE. See Transfer. 

TRANSLUCENT. See Diapha¬ 
nous. 

TRANSMIT. See Transfer; Waft. 

TRANSPARENT. See Pellucid. 

TRANSPIRE, Exhale, Leak Out. 
Transpire origin^ly meant to be sent 
off ^ vapor, to be breathed out, from 
Latin trans, through, and spirare^ to 
breathe. It is a synonyme of exhale 
(from Latin ar, out, and hcdare, to 
breathe) when used literally, and a 
synonyme of leak out, used figuratively. 
It is not a synonyme of happen or occur, 
though vulgarly employ^ as such. 
We speak of a secret transpiring, mean¬ 
ing that it is breathed out, becomes 
known. Exhale has the same Kteral 
meamng, but not the same fi^gurative 
application. Leak out has a similar 
figurative application, but the meta¬ 
phor is not that of vapor exhaled, but 
of water, or other liquid, dripping out. 


TRANSPORT. See Bear; Ec¬ 
stasy. 

TRANSPORTER. See Common- 
carrier. 

TRAVEL. See Go. 

TRAVESTY, Burlesque, Cartca* 
TUBE, Parody. Travesty, in French 
travesti, past participle of travestir, to 
disguise one's self, from the Latin trans, 
across, over, implying a change, and 
vestire, to clothe, signifies that which 
has a changed or imusual attire, dis¬ 
guised in garments so as to present a 
ridiculous appearance. a substan¬ 
tive it signifies that which has been 
changed, transformed, from a lofty, 
serious style into a ridiculous, ludi¬ 
crous one. 

Burlesque, as an adjective, signifies 
the exciting to laughter by an extrava¬ 
gant contrast; as a substantive, a 
ludicrous, grotesque representation; 
as a verb, to ridicule or make ridiculous 
by a humorous^ fantastic, sarcastic 
change in an original. Caricature, as 
a substantive, comes through Italian 
from Latin carricare, to load a car, 
hence to overweight, to ‘^lay on 
thick,'' to caricature. It signifies a 
figure or description of a person or 
thing in which defects are greatly ex- 
a^erated in order to give the subject a 
ridiculous appearance, a representation 
in^ which tiie salient features of the 
original are changed to the extent of 
producing a ludicrous effect, without 
entirely, or even essentially, destroying 
the resemblance. 

Though travesty^ and parody have a 
gener^ relationship they differ in ap¬ 
plication. Parody changes the subject- 
matter in hand and the personahties. 
and mockingly imitates the style of 
the original, as Richelieu's parody of 
Corneille's Gid; travesty leaves the sub¬ 
ject matter partially, and the personali¬ 
ties wholly, unaltered, producing its 
intended dSfect by substituting the 
grotesque in action or speech for the 
serious, noble, or heroic. 

For further critical distinctions be¬ 
tween the meaning and derivations of 
these words see Caricature. 

TREACHEROUS, Traitorous. 
Treasonable. These epithets are au 
applied to one who betrays his trust, 
treacherous, from Middle B&gh German 
trechen, to draw, entice, and 
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from Latin traditdrem^ a traitor, based 
on tradere, to give up; but treacherovs 
(s^ Faithless) connotes a man’s 
private relations; traitoroiiSf Ms public 
relation to Ms ruler and Ms country: 
he is a treacherotcs friend and a traitcyrous 
subject. We may be treacherovs to 
our enemies as well as our friends, for 
notMng can lessen the obligation to be 
faithful in keeping a promise; we may 
be iraitoTouB to our country by 
staining to lend that aid which is in 
our power. Traitorous and ireasoruible 
are both applicable to subjects: but 
the former is extended to all public 
acts; the latter only to those which 
affect the supreme power: a soldier 
is traitorous who goes over to the side 
of the enemy against his country; a 
man is guilty of treasonable practices 
who meditates taking the life of the 
king or aims at subverting his govern¬ 
ment: a naan may be a traitor and be 
guilty of treason under all forms of 
government. 

See also iNsmious. 

TREASURE, Hoabd, The idea of 
laying up carefully is common to these 
verbs; but to treasure is to lay up for 
the sake of preserving; to hoard to 
lay up for the sake of accumulating; 
we treasure the gifts of a friend; the 
miser hoards up his money: we attach 
a real value to that wMch we treasure^ 
a fictitious value to that which is 
hoarded. To treasure is used either in 
the proper or improper sense; we 
treasure a book on wMch we set par¬ 
ticular value or we treasure the words 
or actions of another in our recollec¬ 
tion; the miser hoards up whatever he 
can scrape together. 

TREAT. See Feast. 

TREATISE. See Essay. 

TREATMENT, Usage. Treatmmt 
implies the act of treating and usage 
that of using: treatment may be partial 
or temporary, but usage is properly 
employed for that wMch is permanent 
or continued: a passer-by may meet 
with iiR~ireatment, but children and 
domestics are liable to meet with ill- 
usage. AH persons may meet with 
good or ill treed,merit from others mth 
whem they casually come in connection, 
but mage is applied more properly to 
those who are more or less in the 
^ower of others: cMldren may receive 


good or in useege from those who have 
the^ charge of them,^ servants from 
their masters or wives from their 
husbands. 

TREATY. See Convention. 

TREMBLE. See Quail; Shake. 

TREMBLING, Tremor, Trepida¬ 
tion. The first two of these terms are 
derived from the same source (see Agi¬ 
tation), and designate a general state of 
agitation: trembling is not only the most 
familiar, but also the most indefinite, 
term of the three; trepidation (from 
Latin trepidare) and tremor are species 
of trembling. Trembling expresses any 
degree of involuntary shaking of the 
frame, from the affection either of the 
body or the mind; cold, nervous affec¬ 
tions, fear, and the like are the ordinary 
causes of trembling: tremor is a slight 
degree of trembling, which arises mostly 
from a mental affection; when one is 
agitated one’s mind is thrown into a 
tremor by any trifling incident: trepv- 
dation is more violent than either of the 
two, and springs from the defective 
state of the mind; it shows itself in 
the action, or the different movements, 
of the body, rather than in the body; 
those who have not the requisite com¬ 
posure of mind to command themselves 
on all occasions are apt to do what is 
required of them with trepidation. 

Trembling and tremulous are applied 
as epithets, either to persons or thmgs: 
a tremibling voice evinces trepidation of 
mind, a tremulous voice evinces a tremor 
of mind: notes in music are sometimes 
trembling; the motion of the leaves of 
trees is tremvlom, 

TREMENDOUS. See Fearful. 

TRENCH, Channel, Ditch, Fur¬ 
row, These words all indicate a 
passage cut in the ground- Furrow is 
the passage made by a plough in the 
field for the receiving of the seed. A 
trench is a deeper and wider passage 
cut in the ground and thorou^y ex¬ 
cavated; it now refers particularly to 
the protective fortifications developed 
xmderground by both sides in the Euro¬ 
pean war. A ditch is a small trench 
mto wMch water is draiaed and carried 
off. A channel serves the same purpose 
as a ditch, but usually refers to^ a 
natural passageway made by the action 
of a stream or is nguratively extended 
to refer to something resembling such 
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a natural passage^ as when we sp^ik of 
ciannete of trade, channels of inter¬ 
course, etc. 

‘TRENCHANT, Shakp. Trenchant, 
from French trencher^ to cut (Latin 
inmcare), to cut down the trurik of a 
tree, means sharp, but implies a posi¬ 
tive action of the sharp instrument on 
something. It is now used mainly 
in the figurative sense, whereas sharp 
has a literal as well as a figurative 
significance. A sharp speech is that 
wMch hurts or cuts like the blade of a 
knife; a trenchant criticism is that 
which suggests a sharp instrument 
wielded by an energetic hand. There 

more action and deliberate purpose 
in trenchant than in sharp, 

TRESPASS. See Offence. 

TRIAL. See Attempt; Expebi- 

ENCE. 

TRIBUNAL, Bar, Bench, Court, 
Judgment-seat. Tribunal is a sub¬ 
stantive, derived from Latin tribunal, 
based on tribunus. The term implies 
a place for making decisions, a high or 
prmcipal resort for litigants, consist¬ 
ently with its Latin protot 5 !pe, which 
meant a raised platform on which the 
seats of the tribunes, or magistrates, 
were placed. 

In ordinary language the bar in a 
court-room applies to the railing which 
separates the space for spectators from 
the part reserved for the judge, jury, 
lawyers, court oflScers, and witnesses 
when testifying. A law student is 
called to the oar when he is summoned 
to this railing to be sworn as a prac¬ 
titioner, and after the ceremony he is 
admitted to the bar and permitted to 
take a place within the bar. 

The bench, or, figuratively, the judg- 
mentseat, is the seat of a judge, singly 
or with associates, when discharging 
judicial duties. Collectively judges 
and lawyers are spoken of as the bench 
and bar. 

The bar, bench, and court, the latter 
applying to the judge, the Judicial 
department, and the place of adjudi¬ 
cation, have varied jurisdictions, ac¬ 
cording to the special purpose of a 
court. The bar and bench remain the 
lawyers and judges in all cases, but 
the court, as the judicial department 
of government, is generally divided into 
several parts, each having authority 


to deal with specific cases, and all 
ranging from trial to appeal. 

The term tribunal has received a 
very broad application in recent years 
by its extension to the adjudication of 
international disputes, etc., the high¬ 
est type of which is what is known 
officially as the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration of The Hague, and popu¬ 
larly as The Hague Tribunal. 

TRIBUTE. See Tax. 

TRICE, Jiffy. Trice is a Scan¬ 
dinavian word, but the phrase in a 
trice is imitate from Spanish en un 
tris, tris, an imitative word meaning 
here the cracking of glass—the phrase 
therefore signifying in the time that it 
takes to smash something. Jiffy is a 
somewhat colloquial word of unknown 
origin. There is little difference in the 
meaning of the two words. Both sig¬ 
nify ^'in the least possible time”; but 
jiffy is a familiar and half-humorous 
term. Trice is more suitable in digni¬ 
fied writing. 

TRICK. See Artifice; Cheat. 

TRIFLE. See Dally. 

TRIFLING, Trivial, Petty, Friv¬ 
olous, Futile. Trifling comes from 
Old French truffle, si^offying a thing of 
small worth. Trivial is derived from 
Latin trivium, from tres, three, and 
via, way, a place where three roads 
met, signifying that which can be 
; picked up on the most frequented part 
I of the common highway; hence, 

I worthless, of no account. Petty comes 
! from French petit, small—a Celtic 
word. Frivolous is derived from Latin 
frivola, broken potsherds, and goes 
back ultimately to fricare, to rub away. 
Futile contains the same root as Latin 
fundere, to pour, and signifies that 
which is poured out as worthless. 

All these epithets characterize an 
object as of little or no value: trifling 
and trivial differ only in degree, the 
latter denoting a still lower degree of 
value than the former.^ What is 
trifling or trivial is that which does not 
require any consideration and may be 
easily passed over as forgotten: trifling 
objections can never weigh against solid 
reason; trivial remarks only expose 
the shallowness of the remarkerr* 
what is petty is beneath our considera¬ 
tion, it ought to be disregarded and 
held cheap; it would be a petty con- 
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sideration for a minister of state to 
look to the small savings of a private 
family: what is frivolous and futile is 
disgraceful for any one to consider; 
the former in relation to all the objects 
of our pursuit or attachment, the latter 
only in regard to matters of reasoning; 
dress is a frivolous occupation when it 
forms the chief^ business of a rational 
being; the objections of anarchists 
against orderly government are as 
futile as they are mischievous. 

TRIM. See Tidy. 

TRIP. See Excursion. 

TRIPLANE. See Aircraft. 

TRITE, Banad, Hackneyed. AU 
these words signify that which through 
familiarity has bred contempt. Trite 
com^^ from Latin trituSj the past 
participle of terere, to rub or grind. 
It refers to something out of which all 
possible interest or meaning has been 
rubbed or ground. A trite remark is 
that which has been made many times. 
Hackneyed comes through French from 
an uncertain source; perhaps from 
Dutch hacken, to chop, and negge, a 
nag, with the implication of jolting. 
A hackney was originally a horse used 
for every-day riding, as opposed to 
a war-horse; hackney then came to 
signifjr a hired equipage (whence hack 
is derived), and through that some¬ 
thing common. Banal is derived from 
Late Latin hannumy from a Germanic 
root hannany to summon. It referred 
originally to the service demanded 
of all feudal vassals, and, through 
the idea of something common to 
all, developed the meaning of com- 
monplace. Of these three words hacJo- 
neyed expresses most distinctly the 
idea of worn out by usage. A hack¬ 
neyed quotation, for example, may be 
an excellent quotation in itself, but 
it has been used so often that it has 
lost its significance. Trite conveys the 
same meaning, but does it less clearly 
and distinctly. However, it adds to 
the suggestion of constant use a gen¬ 
eral implication that the whole sub¬ 
stance of the thing denominated trite is 
stale and uninteresting. A hackneyed 
remark is one which has been made be¬ 
fore; a trite remark may not have been 
made before in exactly the same form, 
but it conveys an idea which has lost 
its force through familiarity. Banal 


emphasizes the lUea of staleness, 
obviousness, stiU further, and depart® 
more widely from the simple idea of 
hackneyed. Banal means ‘^what any 
ordinary person might think of^'— 
implying not repetition so much as an 
utter lack of originality in the first 
place. 

TRIUMPH, Conquest, Exulta¬ 
tion, Success, Victory. Triumph, in 
old French triumphe, French triomphe, 
from Latin triumphum, accusative of 
triumphus, cognate with Greek OpLapIBog, 
a hymn to Bacchus,Spanish triunfo, Por¬ 
tuguese triumfo, Italian trionfo, implied 
originally a grand procession in which 
a victorious general entered Rome by 
the Porta Triumphalis, in a chariot 
drawn by four horses, wearing an em¬ 
broidered robe, an undergarment deco¬ 
rated with palm leaves, and a wreath 
of laurel round his forehead. 

As a substantive, in ordinary lan¬ 
guage, the term signifies a display of 
pomp of any kind; a public festivity, 
tournament, pageant, unusual celebra¬ 
tion; the expression of joy, great glad¬ 
ness, exultation for some noteworthy 
success. As a verb, it signifies to win 
a conquest, prevail over an adversary, 
achieve a decisive advantage in battle 
or other encounter, to subdue opposi¬ 
tion, to accomplish a victory. 

In a reprehensible sense it signifies 
to boast, brag, chuckle, exult on an 
advantage gained over another or 
believed to be gained, to '^crow’^ in¬ 
solently over the discomfiture of an¬ 
other. 

TROOP, Company. In a military 
sense, a troop is among the horse what 
a company is among the foot; but this 
is only a partial acceptation of the 
terms. Troop, in French troupe, im¬ 
mediately from Low Latin troppus, 
may be a metathesized form of Eng¬ 
lish thorp;^ cf. Icelandic thorp, Ger¬ 
man dorf; it signifies an indiscriminate 
multitude; company (see Accompany) 
is any number joined together and 
bearing one another com.pany: hence 
we speak of a troop of hunters, a comr 
pany of players; a troop of horsemen, 
a company of travellers. 

TROUBLE, Disturb, Molest. 
Whatever uneasiness or painful senti¬ 
ment is produced in the mind by out¬ 
ward circumstances is effected either 
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by trmMe (see Affliction), by usual place—wanderer out of the 
turhance (see Commotion), or by moUs^ beaten track, ;mth the suggestion of 
tcUion (see Inconvenience). Trottble idleness and irresponsibility. A m- 
is the most general in its application; grard (from Old French walarer^ to 
we may be troiMed by the want of a wander about. Old High German waJr* 
thing or troubled by that which is un- chan (cf. English walk), probably infllu- 
suitable; duturhed rimleated enced by French vagant, wandering, 

only by that which actively trembles, based on Latin vagari, to wander) is 
Pecuniary wants are the greatest a wander^; comes from the 

trovbles in life, the perverseness of ser- same Latin word, but adds to the idea 
vants, the indisposition or iU behavior of wandering that ^ of ^ shiftlessness, 
of children, are domestic trembles: but uselessness, irresponsibility. A trampy 
the noise of children is a disturbance, from the verb tramp, is one that tramps 
and the prospect of want disturbs the through the country begging from 
mind. Trouble may be permanent; house to house. Ail these words have 
disturbance and molestation are tern- therefore in common the idea of wanr^ 
porary^ and both refer to the peace dering with the implication of idleness 
which IS destroyed; b, disturbance x\xSLeB and irresponsibility, 
or throws out of a tranquil state, a TRUCE, Armistice. Trade comes 
molestaiion burdens or bears hard either through Middle English trews, a plural 
on the body or the mind: noise is al- form, from Anglo-Saxon treowa, a corn- 
ways a disturbance to one who wishes pact; cf. Anglo-Saxon treowe, Modern 
to think or to remain in quiet; talking, English It means a c^sation of 

or any noise^ is a molestation to one hostilities on both sides accompanied 
who is in an irritable frame of body or by a pledge to refrain from attack un- 
mind. til further notice. The implication of 

Troublesome, Irksome^ Vexedious .— true comes from this mutual pledge. 
These epithets are applied to the ob- Armistice is derived from Latin arma, 
jeets which create treble or vexation, arms, and stitum, the form assumed in 
Troublesome is here, as before, the composition by statum, past participle 
generic term; irksome and vexatious are of sistere, a secondary form of stare, to 
species of the troublesome: what is stand. It means a suspension of arms 
trovblesoim creates either bodily or by mutual agreement. In ordinary 
mental pain; what is irksome creates a usage there is really no difference be- 
mixture of bodily and mental pain; and tween armistice and truce. Truce in- 
what is vexoMous creates purely mental dicat^ perhaps an armistice of some 
pain. What requires great exertion, or duration. It is the more simple and 
a too long-continued exertion or exer- practical of the two words, and has 
tions, coupled with difficulties, is therefore a wider figurative application. 
troublesome: in this sense the laying in TRUCK. See Exchange. 
stores for the winter is a troublesome TRUE. See Sincere. 
work for the ants, and compiling a die- TRUST. See Belief; Confide; 
tionary is a troublesome labor to the Hope. 

compiler: what requires any exertion TRUSTWORTHY. See Faithful. 

which we are unwilling to make, or TRUSTY. See Faithful. 

interrupts the peace which we particu- TRUTH, Veracity. Truth belong® 
toly long for, IS in this sense to the thing, veracity^ to the person: 

giving and receiving of visits is irksome the truth of the story is admittw upon 
to some persons; travelling is irksome the veracity of the narrator, 
to others: what comes across our par- TRY,^ Tempt. To try (see also At- 
ticular wishes, or disappoints us in a tempt) is a particular species of trial: 
particular manner, is in this we try either ourselves or others; we^ 

sense the loss of a prize which we Iiad tempt others: we try a person only 
hoped to gain may be vexatious, in the path of his duty; but we may 

See also Worry. tempt him to depart from his duty: it. 

TRUANT, Tramp, Vagrant, Vaga- is necessary to try the fidelity of a ser- 
BOND. Truant means one who wilfully vant before you place confidence in 
absents himself from his duties or hisl him; it is wicked to tempt any one to* 
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do that which we should think wrong 
to do ourselves; our strength is tried 
by frequent experiments; we are 
terrvptedy by the weakness of our prin¬ 
ciples, to give way to the violence of 
our passions, 

TUG. See Draw. 

TUMBLE. See Fall. 

TUMID. See Ttjrgii). 

TUMULTUOUS, Tumultitary. 
TumuUitoxLS signifies having tumult; 
twnvltuary (a word but rarely used to¬ 
day), disposed for tumult; the former 
is applied to objects in general, the 
latter to persons only; in tumultu- 
OILS meetings the voice of reason is the 
last thing that is heard; it is the natural 
tendency of large and promiscuous 
assemblies to become tumultuary. 

Tumultuous j Turbulent f SeditioVjSy 
MutinoiLS.—Tumultuous (see Bustle) 
describes the disposition to make a 
noise; those who attend the play¬ 
houses, particularly the lower orders, 
are frequently tumultuous: turbulent 
marks a hostile spirit of resistance to 
authority; when prisoners are dis¬ 
satisfied they are frequently turbulent: 
seditious marks a spirit of resistance 
to government; in republics the people 
are often disposed to be seditious: 
muiinoiLS marks a spirit of resistance 
against officers either in the army or 
navy; a general will not fail to quell 
the first risings of a mutinous spirit. 
Electioneering mobs are always tumult-- 
%Lous; the young and the ignorant are 
so averse to control that they are 
easily led by the example of an indi¬ 
vidual to be turbulent; among the 
Romans the people were in the nabit 
of holding seditious meetings, and 
sometimes the soldiery would be 
mutinous. 

TURQID, Tumid, Bombastic. Tur¬ 
gid and tumid both signify swollen 
(from Latin turgere and tumere, both 
meaning to swdDi), but they differ in 
their application: turgid is most com- 
monlj applied to what swells by a 
physical process, as a turgid vessel; 
tumid is said of that wiuch seems 
to swell in an unnatural or unusual 
manner, as the tumid waves. They 
are both applied to words. Bom- 
hastic, from bombast, a kind of coir- 
ton, signifying puffed up like cotton, 
is, figuratively, applicable to words 


only ; but the bombastic includes the 
sentiments expressed; iurgidity is con¬ 
fined mostly to the mode of expression. 
A writer is turgid who expresses a 
simple thought in lofty language: a 
person is bombastic who deals in large 
words and introduces high sentiments 
in common discourse. 

Tumid is rarely applied to the style. 

TURN, Bend, Twist, Distort, 
Wring, Wrest, Wrench. Turn comes 
from Latin tomare, to turn a lathe, 
Greek rSpvoQ, a lathe. Bend (see that 
word). Twist, Anglo-Saxon twist, sig¬ 
nified originally a rope of double 
thread, from root found in twice, and 
hence as a verb it signifies the motion 
involved in winding one thread about 
another. Distort, in Latin distortus, 
participle of distorquere, compounded 
of dis, apart, and torgi^e,^ to turn, 
signifies to turn violently aside. 

To turn signifies in general to put a 
thing out of its place in an uneven 
line; to bend, and the rest, are species 
of turning: we turn a thing by moving 
it from one point to another; thus we 
turn the earth over: to bend is simply 
to change its direction; thus a stick 
is bent or a body may bend its^ direction 
to a certain point: to twist is to bend 
many times, to make many turns: to 
distort is to turn or bend out of the right 
course; thus the face is distorted in 
convulsions. To wring is to twist with 
violence; thus linen which has been 
wet is wrung: to wrest or wrench is 
to separate from a body by means of 
twisting; thus a stick may be wrested 
out of the hand or a hinge wrenched 
off the door. 

The same distinction holds good in 
the figurative or moral application: 
we turn a person from his design; we 
bend the will of a person; we twist the 
meaning of words to suit our purposes; 

distort thmx so as to give them an 
entirely false meaning; we wring a con¬ 
fession from one. 

Turn, Beni. —These words are com¬ 
pared here only in the figurative ap¬ 
plication, as respects the state of a 
person’s inclination: turn is, there- 
fore, as ^ before, indefinite as to the 
degree; it is the first rising inclination: 
bent is a positively strong turn, a con¬ 
firmed inclination; a child may early 
discover a turn for music or drawing; 
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but the real herd of hie genius is not 
until he has made progress in his edu¬ 
cation and has had an opportunity 
of trying different things: it may be 
very well to indulge the turn of mind; 
it is of great importance to follow the 
bent of the mind as far as respects arts 
and sciences. 

Turn, Wind, Whirl, Twirl, Writhe .— 
To turn (see above) is, as before, the 
generic term; the rest are but modes 
of turning; wmd is to turn a thing 
round in a regular manner; whirl, to 
turn it round in a violent manner; 
twirl, to turn it round in any irregular 
and unmeaning way; writhe, to turn 
round in convolution within itself. 
A worm seldom moves in a straight 
line; it is, therefore, always turning: 
sometimes it lies, and sometimes it 
writhes in agony: a wheel is whirled 
round by the force of gunpowder: a 
top is twirled by a child in play. 

TURRET, Minaret, PiNNAcnB, 
Tower. Turret, in old French tourette, 
diminutive of French tour, a tower, 
Latin turris, a tower, implied, in ancient 
warfare, a movable structure of wood* 
for carrying soldiers, implements, sup¬ 
plies, etc., that could be rolled on its 
wheels to an advantageous position 
for attacking a fortified place, a con¬ 
trivance suggestive of the wooden 
horse of Troy. 

A minaret (Spanish minarete, from 
Arabian mandrat, a candlestick, lamp, 
lighthouse) is a tall, slender turret or 
tower attached to a mosque and sur¬ 
rounded with balconies from which 
the muezzin calls the people to prayer. 
In Tudor architecture a turret is a 
small tower attached to another tower 
or erected at the angles of a church 
or public building. A 'pinnacle (Latin 
pinnacfulum, a double diminutive of 
pinna, a wing) is a small polygonal 
turret rising above the rest of a building 
and forming its highest point. 

In modem and most common usage 
the term turret applies to a rotating 
cylindrical steel tower rising above the 
deck of a warship and bearing guns 
that can be trained to discharge in 
any required direction. The first 
vessel constructed with such a turret 
was Captain John Ericsson's Monitor, 
described by the Confederates as 
cheese-box on a raft,” which was 


hastily built for the Federal navy in 
the early part of the American Civil 
War. This had a single turret, mount¬ 
ing two guns. The later development 
of the warship into the battleship, and 
then the dreadnaught and the super- 
dreadnaught, has called for twin turrets 
on some vessels and a second set 
superimposed on the first or others. 

TWADDLE, Balderdash, Twad^ 
die and balderdash have practically the 
same meaning. They differ only in 
their original derivation and in the 
general effect created by the form and 
sound of the word, ^ Twaddle is an 
imitative word, a variation of tattle, a 
frequentative signifying to say '^Ta, 
ta, ta.” Balderdash is a Scandinavian 
word which originally si^fied a jum¬ 
bled mixture of liquids. Twaddle 
more distinctly suggests the act of 
talking; balderdash, the nonsensical 
character of the talk. 

TWAIN. See Both. 

TWEEDLE, Allure, Coax, Decoy, 
Entice. Tweedle is a term of unproved 
et3nnology, but is believed to be allied 
with twaddle (see that word) or twiddle, 
signifying, in music, to touch lightly, 
to play, as on a violin, with a tremu¬ 
lous, quivering motion, also to busy 
one's self with trifles. Tweedle is closely 
allied with wheedle, both terms as verbs 
signifying to allure, to tempt by the 
offer of something good, real, or ap¬ 
parent, to coax or cajole one to do or 
give something against his first im¬ 
pulse, to flatter in order to gain a 
point ; to deco'y^ to lead or allure or to 
practice deception to gain an end, and 
to entice or attract with soft words with 
the intent of getting what might other¬ 
wise be unattainable, to v^eedle out 
of a person that which one wishes to 
get or know. 

A very famihar use of the term 
tweedle is in connection with the term 
tweedledum in the phrase tweedledum 
and tweedledee, implying a distinction 
without a difference, an attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish things or parts where no dif¬ 
ference actually exists. This expres¬ 
sion is said to have arisen in the 
eighteenth century, when a contro¬ 
versy occurred between the admirers 
of Bononcini and those of Handel con¬ 
cerning the merits of those musicians. 
The controversy reached such a wide 
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and animated state tliat John Byrom 
(1691—1763) alluded to it as follows: 

*‘Some say, compared to Bononcini, 
That Mynheer HandeFs but a ninny; 
Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange all this difference should be 
’Twixt tweedledum and tweedledeej^ 

TWILIGHT. See Gloaming. 

TWINKLING. See Lambent. 

TWISTED. See Wry. 

TWIT, Gibe, Taunt. Twit comes 
from Anglo-Saxon catwitan^ to point to, 
to reproach. It means to annoy by 
reminding of something discreditable 
or assumed to be discreditable. To 
gibe^ allied to the Swedish dialectical 
word gipay to gape, to talk foolishly or 
rashly, means to speak in a sneer¬ 
ing or sarcastic manner. Taunt (see 
Tease) is an exaggerated form of twit¬ 
ting —something positively malicious, 
not merely teasing. Twitting is a par¬ 
ticular form of gibing —a more specific 
word. 

TWO. See Both. 

TYPE. See Figure. 

TYRANNICAL. See Absolute. 

TYRO, Amateur, Neophyte, Nov¬ 


ice. TyrOy properly tirOy in Latin in 
similar form, Italian tironey French 
tirouy perhaps from Greek rkprjVj deli¬ 
cate, soft, signifies a beginner in learn¬ 
ing, a learner of the first rudiments, 
one having only an imperfect or slight 
knowledge, a mere smattering of a 
subject, an apprentice to a trade. A 
neophytey through Latin from Greek 
vso^vTCQy newly planted, is a recent 
convert, one recently baptized, or one 
newly admitted to the order of the 
priesthood, a term sometimes used by 
Roman Catholic missionaries to des¬ 
ignate their converts in non-Christian 
lands. 

A novice y from Latin novitiusy a de¬ 
rivative of novtLS, new, in ordinary lan¬ 
guage, is one who is new to any busi¬ 
ness, profession, art, or vocation, one 
who is as yet unskilled, just at the bot¬ 
tom of the ladder. In ecclesiastical 
usage the term signifies the title given 
to men or women who have entered a 
religious house and desire to embrace 
its rules, and in this sense it is synony¬ 
mous with postidanty specifically one 
who asks, demands, or requests, a 
French suostantive from Latin postuloy 
to demand, Spanish and Italian postu- 
lante,. 
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UBIQUITOUS, Eveeywhebe, Om- 

NIP3EIESBNT, UNIVERSAL. UhiquitoUS, 
from Latin ubique, everywhere, is sim¬ 
ply the Latin corresponding to the 
native English merywhere^ used as ah 
adjective. It differs from everywhere 
ia being distinctly an ^'educated^^ 
word, one found only in the vocabulary 
of the educated. Omnipresent differs 
from ubiquitous in meaning not merely 
everywhere, but present everywhere at 
the same time. Omnipresence is one of 
the attributes of God. Universal is a 
more general word which may be 
limited to correspond to everywhere; 
it means everywhere throughout the 
whole scheme of things. 

UGLY, Homely, Hideous, Un¬ 
sightly, Ugly^ from Anglo-Saxon ogra, 
fear, from the Teutonic root agh^ which 
also appears in the English word awe 
(Gothic agis, Icelandic o^), and ly, 
hke, signifies that which is hateful, and 
hence the opposite of beautiful. IJorne- 
Zj/meant originally homelike, that which 
belongs to the home. It came to sig¬ 
nify that which is contrasted with the 
splendor and beauty of social life out¬ 
side of the home—^that which is not 
regarded outside of the circle of the 
hearth. It indicates the opposite of 
beautiful, but not a positive degree of 
unpleasantness. To be homely is to be 
only mildly ugly or merely not beauti¬ 
ful; it does not suggest the presence of 
something really disagreeable as does 
ugly. Unsightly and hideous charac¬ 
terize that which is ugly by the psycho¬ 
logical reaction to it. Unsightly means 
not fit for the sight, something from 
which we turn away our eyes. Hideous, 
through French hideux, a development 
of Old French hisdos, from Latin his- 
pidostcs, rough, bristly, meant origi¬ 
nally something fearful, revolting—^the 
superlative degree of ugliness charac¬ 
terized by its OTect upon the onlooker. 
It is therefore the strongest of these 
words, as homely is the mildest. 

ULTIMATE. See Last. 

ULTIMATUM, J^nal Word, Last 


I Terms. Ultimatum, in Latin the neuter 
I singular of vltimatvs, the past participle 
; of ultimare, signifies, literally, to be 
the last, to come to an end, and, in 
ordinary language, the last word. The 
term is used in connection with many 
actions, but its strongest application is 
to diplomatic negotiations, m which it 
has the dual sense of a declaration and 
a demand. In an international con¬ 
troversy the term implies directly the 
most favorable terms which a nego¬ 
tiator is prepared or willing to offer, 
the rejection of which will be consid¬ 
ered as putting an end to negotiation 
and placing upon the second party 
the responsibility for whatever conse¬ 
quences may follow. In critical cases 
an ultimatum impli^ the last terms or 
conditions that will be offered, the 
final word, the extreme end in a con¬ 
troversy, and a direct or suggestive 
threat that if rejected resort will be 
had to redressive measures, but, apart 
from these rather lame attempts at 
periphrasis, it really has no synonymes. 

The ultimatum was frequently em- 
loyed in the great European war. 
ust prior to the outbreak Austria sent 
an ultimatum to Serbia regarding the 
assassination of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife; and later 
Japan sent one to Germany, Hussia 
one to Bulgaria, and, it was believed 
that both the Entente and the Central 
Powers had sent one to Greece for the 
purpose of winning her active co¬ 
operation in the war. The United 
States had frequent occasion to send 
messages to the belligerents, but these 
were known officially as protests, though 
they contained the essence of an ultir 
matum, as they pointed out the pos¬ 
sibility of a severance of friendly re¬ 
lations if unheeded. 

The ^*note” to Austria-Hungary, 
under date of December 12, 1915, 
concerning the sinking of the steam¬ 
ship Ancona by a submarine flying the 
Austro-Hungarian flag, with the loss 
of many American lives, was more of 
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the character of an ultimatum^ for it 
demanded that ‘Hhe Imperial and 
Boyal Government denounce the sink¬ 
ing of the Ancona as an illegal and in- 
d^ensible act, that the officer who 
perpetrated the deed be punished, and 
that reparation by the payment of an 
indemnity be made for the citizens of 
the United States who were killed or 
injured by the attack on the vessel/’ 
The ^^note” further expressed the ex¬ 
pectation that the Austro-Hungarian 
Government would accede to its de¬ 
mand promptly/’ 

ULTRAMONTANE. See Tra¬ 


montane. 

UMBRAGE, Pique. Umbrage comes 
from Latin umhray a shade. Piqite 
comes through French from the Teu¬ 
tonic word found in pick, meaning a 
prick, the sensation produced by con¬ 
tact with a sharp point. Both words 
are used now in a figurative sense to 
indicate a slight and momentary feel¬ 
ing or expression of vexation or jealous 
annoyance. Umbrage, in the phrase, 
to take umbrage, indicates the more 
positive feeling of the two—a shadow- 
mg, as it were, of anger and jealousy. 
Pique indicates a slighter and more 
frivolous feeling, a temporary pang of 
jealousy that is not strong enough to 
become a real and effective emotion. 
Neither of them indicate serious or 
permanent states of feeling. 

UMBRELLA, Parasol. Umbrella 
comes from Latin umbra, and is a 
diminutive form, meaning a little 
shadow. It indicates a screen, com¬ 
posed of a kind of canopy held over the 
head by a handle, to ward off the rain. 
Parasol, borrowed through French 
from Portuguese, and compounded of 
parar, to ward off (English parry), and 
sol, sun, means a similar screen of 


lighter 


er and gayer material carried to 
protect the bearer from the sun. 
UMPIRE, See Judge, 
UNAFFECTED. See NaIve, 
UNBELIEF, Infidelity, Incredu- 
lOTY. Unbelief (see Belief) concerns 
matters in general; infideUty (see 
Faithful) is unbelief as respects 
Divine revdation; incr&iulily is un^ 
belief in ordina^ matters. Uribeli^ is 
taken in an indefinite and negative 
sense; it is the want of beli^ in any 
particular thing that mav or may not 


be believed. The term unbelief does 
not of itself convey any reproachful 
meaning; it signifies properly a gen¬ 
eral disposition not to believe. 

We may be unbelievers in indiffer¬ 
ent as well as the most important 
matters, but the term unbeliever taken 
absolutely means one who disbelieves 
religious dogmas. 

Infidelity is a more active state of 
mind; it supposes a violent and total 
rejection of that which is commonly 
believed: incredulity is also an active 
state of mind, in which we refuse belief 
in_ matters that may or may not be 
rejected. The Jews are unbelievers in 
the mission of our Saviour; the Turks, 
from the Christian point of view, are 
infidels, inasmuch as they do not be¬ 
lieve in the Bible: Deists and athe¬ 
ists alike are likewise considered infi¬ 
dels, inasmuch as they set themselves 
up against the Christian revelation; 
woU-informed people are always irv- 
credulous of stories respecting ghosts 
and apparitions. 

See also Disbelief. 

UNBLEMISHED. See Blameless. 

UNBODIED. See Incorporeal. 

UNBOUNDED. See Boundless. 

UNCEASINGLY. See Incessantly. 

UNCERTAIN. See Doubtful. 

UNCERTAINTY. See Quandary. 

UNCLEAN. See Squalid. 

'UNCONCERNED. See Indiffer¬ 
ent. 

UNCONQUERABLE. See Invin¬ 
cible. 

UNCOUTH. See Ungainly. 

UNCOVER, Discover, Disclose. 
To uncover, like discover, implies to 
take off the covering; but the former 
refers mostly to an artificial, material, 
and occasional covering; the latter, of 
rarer application, to a natural, moral, 
and habitual covering: plants are un- 
covered that they may receive the bene¬ 
fit of the air; they are discovered to aid 
the researches of the botanist. 

To discover and disclose (see Pub¬ 
lish) both signify to lay open, but 
they differ in the object and manner 
of the action: to discover is to remove 
the covering which hides a thing from 
view, whether it be there by accident 
or design; to disclose is to open that 
which has been closed: as many thin^ 
may be covered which are not closed, 
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such things may, by drarnDg aside the in a stiU greater degree. We are cov- 
coveiing, 1>€! d%scov€T€d: a country is ©red or siioltered by that wnico W6 
properly discovered, or a plant growing stand m^er; we excel or rise above 
m some heretofore unknown place may that which is helow us; we look down 
be discovered, whatever is disclosed upon that which is^ beneath us: we live 
must have been previously closed or under the protection of government; 
enclosed in some other body; as to the sun disappears when it is below 
disclose the treasures which fie buried the horizon; we are apt to tread upon 
in the earth* that which is altogether beneath us. 

So, in the figurative or moral applica- UKDBRGO, Beab, Enbuke, Ex- 

tion, a plot may fee discovered, out a perience, Suffer. Undergo, a corn- 

secret which lies deep in the bosom pound of the prefix under and the 

me.Y he disclosed, English go, signifies, literally, to go, 

See also Bare; Disclose. move, or pass under or below some- 

XJNCTION, Unguent. Both of thing, and has numerous apphcations. 
these words come from Latin ungere. We imdertake, or take upon our- 
to anoint, but unguent has kept its selves, an enteij)rise, duty, obligation; 
literal significance, and unction, while we bear up with or against sorrow, 
not wholly losing its original meaning, misfortune, pain; we endure or put 
has developed a figurative application, up ^th physical suffering, wrongs, 
An unguent is a soothing salve or oil conditions that we cannot alter; we 
applied to the skin; unction had orig- suffer from annoyances, ill-health, un- 
inally the same meaningj but it is now toward circumstances, accidents, losses, 
used figuratively to signify that which the enmity or machinations of others; 
is soothing or heaang. Moreover, and we experience, pass through, par- 
from its original significance of an oil take of, are subjected to, much mat 
for anointing, it has developed another is unpleasant, disastrous, burdensome, 
figurative meaning, and refers to a kind heart-breaking, 
of manner or speech, insincere suavity UNDERMINE. See Sap. 
or exaggerated fervor—so that it is a UNDERSTAND. See Conceive. 
variation of that which is expressed in UNDERSTANDING, Intellect, 
popular speech by the figurative use of Intelligence. Understanding (see 
oUy, in ^'an oily manner,’^ an ^'oUy Conceive), being the Saxon word, is 
address.” In the phrase extreme un(> employed to describe a familiar and 
lion, the word retains its literal sig- easy power or operation of the mind in 
nificance with the addition of a fig- formmg distinct ideas of things. Jn- 
urative meaning. It signifies the tellect (see that word) is employed to 
anointing of the eyes, ears, nostrils, mark the same operation in regard 
hands, and feet of a person mortally ill to higher and more abstruse objects, 
to signify the application of the oil of The understanding applies to the first 
grace to the soul. The phrase means exercise of the rational powers: it is 
literally the ^Tast anointing.” therefore aptly said of children and 

UNDAUNTED. See Bold. savages that they employ their under-. 

UNDENIABLE. See Indubitable, standings on the simple objects of 
UNDER, Below, Beneath, Under, perception; a child uses his under- 
like hind in behind, and the German standing to distinguish the dimensions 
nnter, hinter, etc., are ah coimected of objects or to apply the right nam^ 
with the preposition in, implying the to the things that come before his 
relation of enclosure. Below denotes notice. 

the state of being low; and beneath, Intellect, being a matured state of 
Anglo-Saxon beneothan, allied to Ger- the understanding, is most properly 
man nieder and English nether, has applied to the efforts of those who have 
the same original si^ufication. It is their powers in full vigor: we speai 
evident, therefore, from the above, that of understanding as the characteristic 
the preposition under denotes any situ- distinction between man and brute; 
ation of retirement or concealment; but human beings are distinguished 
below, any situation of inferiority or from one another by the measure of 
lowness; and beneath, the same, only their intellect. We may expect the 
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youngest children to employ an under-- 
standing according to the opportuni¬ 
ties which they have of using their 
senses; we are gratified when we see 
great intellect in the youth whom we 
are instructing. 

Intellect and intelligence are derived 
from the same word; but intellect is 
applied merely to human power and 
intelligence to the spiritual power of 
higher beings, as the intelligence of 
angels: so, when applied to human 
beings, it is taken in the most abstract 
sense for the intellectual power: hence 
we speak of intelligence as displayed 
in the countenance of a child whose 
looks evince that he has exerted his 
intellect and thereby proved that it 
exists 

UNDBRTAKING. See Attempt. 

UNDETERMINED, Unsettled, 
Unsteady, Wavering. Undetermined 
(see Determine) is a temporary state 
of the mind; unsettled is commonly 
more lasting: we are undetermined in 
the ordinary concerns of life;^ we are 
unsettled in matters of opinion: we 
may be undetermined whether we shall 
go or stay; we are unsettled in our faith 
or religious profession. 

Undetermined and unsettled are ap¬ 
plied to particular objects; unsteady 
and wavering are habits of the mind: 
to be unsteady is, in fact, to be habitual¬ 
ly unsettled in regard to all objects. 
An unsettled character is one that has 
no settled principles: an unsteady 
character has an unfitness in himself 
to settle. Undetermined describes one 
uniform state of mind, namely, the 
want of determination: wavering de¬ 
scribes a changeable state, namely, 
the state of determining variously at 
different times. Undetermined is al¬ 
ways taken in an indifferent, wavering 
mostly in a bad, sense: we may fre¬ 
quently be undetermined from the 
nature of the case, which does not 
present motives for determining; but 
a person is mostly wavering, from a 
defect in his character, in cases where 
he might determine. A parent may 
with reason be undetermined as to the 
line of life which he shall choose for 
his son: men of soft and timid char¬ 
acters are always wavering in the 
most trivial, as well as the most im¬ 
portant, concerns of life. 


UNDIGNIFIED. See Ungrace- 

PTJL. 

UNDULATE, Vibrate, Wave. Un¬ 
dulate, in Latin undulatus, from unda, 
a wave, allied to Greek water, 

and the English word water (as well 
as to the Russian root vodd, water, 
which appears in vodka), refers to the 
rise and fall of the waves of the sea, 
and hence to any alternate elevation 
and depression of a surface. Vihrate, 
Latin vibrare, means to move to and 
fro or up and down. It usually sig¬ 
nifies a quicker and more regular mo¬ 
tion than undulate, with lesser elevar- 
tions and depressions. Wave, as verb, 
comes from Anglo-Saxon wafian; the 
noun wave, derived from the verb, took 
the place of the Middle English wawe, 
allied to wag: it means to move to and 
fro in response to an impulse received 
from without. A flag waves to and fro 
in the wind; we wave a handkerchief to 
a friend on the deck of a steamer. 
Wave does not suggest alternate elevar 
tion and depression as do vibrate and 
undulate. It merely suggests a move¬ 
ment to and fro. 

UNEASINESS, See Worry. 

UNEASY. See UNGRACEPtrL. 

UNERRING. See Infallible. 

UNEVEN. See Jagged; Odd. 

UNEXAMPLED. See Unprece¬ 
dented. 

UNEXPECTED. See Sudden. 

UNFAITHFUL. See Faithless. 

UNFEELING. See Hard: Heart¬ 
less. 

UlSTFOLD, Unravel, Develop. To 
unfold is to open that which has been 
folded; to unravel is to open that 
which has been ravelled or tangled; 
to develop is to open that which has 
been wrapped in an envelope. The 
application of these terms, therefore, 
to moral objects is obvious: what has 
been folded and kept secret is unfolded; 
m this manner a hidden transaction 
is unfolded by being related circum¬ 
stantially: what has been entangled 
in any mystery or confusion is un^ 
ravelled: in this manner a mysterious 
transaction is unravelled if any circum¬ 
stance is fully accounted for: what has 
been wrapped up so as to be entirely 
shut out from view is developed; in 
this manner the plot of a play or novel, 
or the talent of a person, is developed. 
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UNFORESEEN. See Sotden. 

UNFUNDED, Fmating. Unfund¬ 
ed Is a, compound of the prefix wn, not, 
apd funded, provided with funds, and 
signifies a monetary obligation that has 
not been paid through lack of neces¬ 
sary means. While the term implies a 
debt, comprising bills, notes, and other 
evidences, in var 3 dng amoimts, and due 
at different dates, it is most commonly 
employed to designate the part of a 
debt remaining unpaid and standing 
against a corporation or government. 

A floating debt is that unfunded one 
which constitutes the real debt, the 
part of an originally larger one that is 
still owing, is unpaid. The unfunded 
debt of a government arises from ar¬ 
rears in its receipts, from obligations 
on which money has been raised, to 
be repaid out of future receipts. It 
is thus distinguished from a funded 
debt, which is that part of a public 
debt for the payment of interest for 
the reduction of which funds are ap¬ 
propriated at necessary intervals. 

UNGAINLY, Ukcottth. Ungainly 
is compounded of the negative prefe 
un and Icelandic gegn, ready, service¬ 
able: cf. Scotch gone, fiL meaning orig¬ 
inally not fitting, tfncovih, from 
Anglo-Saxon uncuih, unknown, hence 
strange, signifies a lack of conformity 
to prevailing modes of conduct or 
style, hence roughness, lack of social 
grace, etc. (Compare the similar devel¬ 
opment of outlandish, which originally 
meant simply from another land.) 
Ungainly refers mainly to physical 
awkwardness, uncouth to awkwardness 
of speech or manner. An ungainly 
person is one who is so constructed 
physically that he does not move with 
ease or grace. Uncotdk indicates a 
lack of education and social advantages. 

UNGOVERNABLE. See UmatmT. 

UNGRACEFUL, Iotmigant, Un- 
niGNiFiisD, XJnbasy. Ungraceful^ a 
compound term, signifies, in its ap¬ 
plication to a person or object, that 
which is not pleasing to the eye or 
appropriate to its particular use. A 
person is ungraceful who is awkward, 
clumsy, bungling, unhandy, rough, 
uncouth in manners, unrefined, xm- 
polished; undignified, uncouth in 
speech, clownish, gawky, sloudiy in 
action: inelegant, in the choice of 


language or attire; uneasy, oveiv 
active, restless, boorish, un m annerly, 
excessively nervous, m general bearing. 

A material object is ungraceful when 
it is unbecoming, ill-fitted, inappro¬ 
priate, lacking in harmonious, pleasing 
appearance, unsuitable, not conform¬ 
able to surroundings. An article of 
attire is ungraceful that does not corre¬ 
spond with other associated articles 
or does not accord with the wearer's 
complexion or figure. 

UNHAPPY, Miserable, Wretch- 
En. Unhappy is literally not to be 
happy; this is the negative condition 
of many who might be happy if they 
pleased. Miserable, from misereH, to 
pity, is to deserve pity; that is, to 
be positively and extremely unhappy: 
this is the lot only of comparatively 
few: wretched, from cur word wreck, 
Anglo-Saxon wrecca, an outcast (com¬ 
pare the Anglo-Saxon verb toreccan, to 
persecute, from which our words wreck 
and the verb wreak, in the phrase 
wreak vengeance, are derived), signifies 
cast away or aDandoned, that is, par¬ 
ticularly miserable, which is the lot 
of still fewer. As happiness lies prop¬ 
erly in the mind, uimappy is taken 
in the proper sense with regard to 
the state of the feelings, but is figura^ 
tively extended to the outward circum¬ 
stances which occasion the painful 
feelings; we lead an unhappy life, or 
are in an unhappy condition: as that 
which excites the compassion of others 
must be external, and the state of 
abandonment must of itself be an out¬ 
ward state, miserable and wretched are 
properly applied to the outward cir¬ 
cumstances which cause the pain, and 
improperly to the pain which is oc¬ 
casioned, We may measure the force 
of these words, that is to say, the 
degree of unhappiness which they ex¬ 
press, only by the circumstances which 
cause the unhappiness^ An unhappy 
man is indefinite, as we may be urb- 
happy from sUgnt circumstances or 
from thc^e which are important; a 
child may be said to be unmppy at the 
loss of a pla 3 rthing; a naan is unhappy 
who leads a vicious life: miserable and 
wretched are more limited in their ap¬ 
plication; a child may be both miser¬ 
able and wretched if it has sonle serious 
cause, either in its own mind or in its 
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circumstances, to make it so: a man is 
mi^erdble who is tormented by his con¬ 
science; a mother will be wretched whose 
child is taken from her. 

UNIFORM. See Equal. 

UNIMPORTANT, Ii^sigotficant, 
Immaterial, Inconsiderable. The 
want of im/portancey of consfiderationj of 
Unification, and of matter or substance, 
is expressed by these terms. They dif¬ 
fer, therefore, principal!;^ according to 
the meaning of the primitives; but they 
are so closely allied that they may be 
employed sometimes indifferently. Un¬ 
important regards the consequences of 
our actions: it is unimportant whether 
we use this or that word in certain 
cases: inconsiderable and insignificant 
respects those things which may attract 
notice: the former is more adapted to 
the grave style, to designate the com¬ 
parative low value of things; the latter 
is a familiar term which seems to con¬ 
vey a contemptuous meaning: in a 
description, we may say that the 
number, the size, the quantity, etc., is 
inconsiderable; in speaking of persons, 
we may say they are insignificant in 
stature, Iook, talent, station, and the 
like; or, speaking of things, an insig¬ 
nificant production or an insignificant 
word: immaterial is a species of the 
unimportant which is applied only to 
familiar subjects; it is immaterial 
whether we go to-day or to-morrow; 
it is immaterial whether we have a 
few or many. 

UNINTERRUPTEDLY. See In¬ 
cessantly. 

UNION, Confederation, Coali¬ 
tion, Fusion. These are ^ words 
used to signify a governmental or 
political combination. Union is the 
most general word. It signifies a mak¬ 
ing different entities one, from Latin 
unus, one, and may refer to any com¬ 
bination. Confederation, coalition, and 
fusion are different forms of political 
union. Confederation, from Latin con, 
together, and fcedus, league, means a 
joining together, a union in which dif¬ 
ferent groups surrender part of their 
individual rights or powers to a cen¬ 
tral authority, but without entirely 
losing their separate identities. In a 
confeaeration such as that of the 
United States^ for example, the states 
delegate certain of their powers to the 


central government without merging 
their separate identities in one. Coali¬ 
tion is derived from the past participle 
of the Latin word coalescere, found in 
English coalesce, and meaning to grow 
together. It signifies a temporary 
union of representatives of political 
parties for the purpose of carrying 
through some project in which they are 
all interested. A coalition cabinet is a 
cabinet composed of leaders of various 
political parties united in a common 
cause. Fusion, from the past parti¬ 
ciple fusus of Latin fundere, to pour 
(meaning something poured together, 
so that separate identities are lost), 
refers to a union of political parties in 
support of a single candidate or plat¬ 
form. 

UNIQUE. See Unprecedented. 

UNITE. See Add; Connect; 
Merge. 

UNITED. See Synthetic. 

UNIVERSAL. See Cosmos; Gen¬ 
eral; Public; Ubiquitous. 

UNLEARNED. See Ignorant. 

UNLESS, Except. Unless, which 
is equivalent to in less than, on a less 
supposition, is employed only for the 
particular case; but except has always 
a reference to some general rule, of 
which an exception is hereby signified: 
I shall not do it unless he ask me; no 
one can enter except those who are 
provided with tickets. 

See also But. 

UNLETTERED. See Ignorant. 

UNLIKE. See Different. 

UNLIMITED. See Boundless. 

UNMERCIFUL. See Hard- 
hbartbd. 

UNOFFENDING, ^ Inoffensive. 
Both of these words indicate the nega¬ 
tive of offending or offensive, and mean 
not offending. But inoffensive refers ta 
a general disposition; unoffending, to a 
pai^cular case. An inoffensive person 
is in the nature of things unoffending; 
one who is unoffending in one matter 
may not always be inoffensive. Inof¬ 
fensive often ca.rries with it the faintest 
implication of contemptuous condescen¬ 
sion on the part of the speaker. It may 
mean not able to offend, not having 
capacity or energy enough to offend. 
Unoffending does not suggest this idea. 

UNPOLLUTED. See Virgin. 

UNPRECEDENTED, Exception- 
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AI^ Uhkxamfleb, Unrivabbed, 
IlNiQins. Unprecedented, a oompoimd 
of the Englidi -un^ not, and precedented, 
antecedent, previous, former, or prior, 
signifies that which is so rare that there 
is nothing to be compounded with it, 
something that is eui generis, of its own 
kind, standing alone, wholly by itself. 
It ^ a stroller term than exceptional, 
which implies that which is xmusual, 
and it is more closely allied with un¬ 
exampled and unriixmed, each imply¬ 
ing something without a counterpart 
or anything parallel with or equal to 
it. The distinction is seen, for in¬ 
stance, in a formal address. An excep- 
tioTud address may be one of unusual 
cleverness, interest, and brilliancy, 
without being so rare as to reach 
the acme of intellectual effort, yet 
it may not be an unexampled one, 
much less an unrivalled one, as the 
just application of those terms der 
pends on the varying viewpoints of 
the hearers. Strictly, unexampled im¬ 
plies that which is without the same 
likeness in its essentials, and un- 
rimlled, that which is of the best, of 
the first water; but in common usage 
the terms are frequently erroneously 
applied to several objects or degrees 
of objects when in truth they belong 
to one only, as only one can be su¬ 
preme. Unique expresses the same 
idea in positive rather than negative 
terms. That which is unique is the 
only one of its kind (from Latin umcs, 
oneL It is the superlative expression 
of the idea common to ah these terms, 
and should not be compared; a thing 
is unique/ it cannot be more or most 
unique. 

UJSTPREMEDITATED, Extempo¬ 
raneous, Impromptu, Off-hand, Un¬ 
studied. Unpremeditated, a compound 
of the English un, not, and premedi¬ 
tated, from the Latin prcerneditatus, prce, 
before, and rpeditari, to meditate, im¬ 
plying to think of before, in advance 
of an action. This term is a veiy com¬ 
mon one in criminology, signifying the 
commission of an act on the spur of the 
moment, on a sudden provocation, 
without previous cause, plan, or 
thought, as a felonious attack upon 
another that may result in a charge of 
assault and battery or of some degree 
of homicide, justifiable or otherwise. 


Exiemporaneom, from the Latin 
phrase ex tempore, at the moment, and 
impromptu, from the phrase in promptu, 
in readiness, from promere, to bring 
forward, are most generally applied to 
a spoken address that is caU^ forth 
by an xmexpected invitation, per¬ 
mitting the person called upon no op¬ 
portunity for preparation. Off-ha^ 
IS a less dignified term, as it implies a 
certain degree of carelessness, an in¬ 
different fitting of language to oc¬ 
casion, a feeling that ‘^anything will 
answer/^ Unstudied is most aMn to 
unpremeditated, yet it implies a differ¬ 
ent effort, as an unpremeditated act 
may be one not previously thought of, 
while an unstudied act may be one 
that would ordinarily be studied of 
planned beforehand, but in its special 
I application was done without any pre¬ 
vious preparation. 

UNQUESTIONABLE. See jJmu- 

BITABLB. 

UNRAVEL. See Unfold. 

UNRELENTING. See Implacable. 

UNRIVALLED. See Unpbece- 

' DENTED. 

UNRUFFLED, Calm, Peaceful, 
Smooth, Tranquil. Unruffled, a com¬ 
pound of the English un, not, and 
ruffled, parallel with Old Dutch ruyffel- 
en, to wiinkle, and allied to ru:ff, rumple, 
etc., is applied both to objects and 
persons, implying that which is not 
agitated, not stirred up, not changed 
from a normal condition. The surface 
of a stream remains unruffled when 
it is not forced into ripples by the 
wind; a person, when under exciting 
conditions, displays neither agitation, 
nervousness, apprehension, nor fear. 
The sea, the atmosphere, a person, are 
calm when undisturbed by abnormal 
conditions; they are then said to be 
serene, placid, imperturbable. Peace¬ 
ful and peaceable are terms frequently 
misapplied. The former signifies free¬ 
dom from agitation or commotion, 
and thus belongs to the present group, 
while the latter signifies freedom from 
strife or contest. 

Smooth and even, too, are likewise 
used erroneously, to imply a level 
condition; but they really signify 
more than that. Smooth, as distin¬ 
guished from even, means that which 
is free from every degree of roughness. 
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however small, while whatever is evm 
may be free only from unusual rough¬ 
ness or irregularities. Smooth, there¬ 
fore, in its truest application is in full 
accord with unruffled. Tranquil, how¬ 
ever, admits of but one condition, that 
is, freedom from agitation, physical or 
mental, from disturbance, roughness 
of any character or degree, or from 
anything that would interfere with 
quietude, repose. 

UNRULY, Ungovernable, Re¬ 
fractory. Unruly marks the want of 
disposition to be ruled; ungovernable, 
an absolute incapacity to be governed: 
the former is a temporary or partial 
error, the latter is an habitual defect 
in the temper: a high-spirited child 
will be occasionally unruly; any child of 
strong passions will become ungovem^ 
able by excessive indulgence: we say 
that our wills are unruly and our tem¬ 
pers are ungovernable. Refractory, from 
refractus, past participle of the Latin 
refrangere, to break open, marks the 
disposition to break everything down 
before it: it is the excess of the un- 
rvly with regard to children: the un^ 
ruly is, however^ negative; but the 
refractory is positive: an unruly child 
objects to be ruled; a refractory child 
sets up a positive resistance to all rule; 
an unruly child may be altogether 
silent and passive; a refractory child 
always commits himself by some act 
of insubordination in word or deed: 
he is unruly if in any degree he gives 
trouble in the ruling; he is refractory if 
he actively resists being ruled. 

UNSATISFACTORY, Dissatisfy¬ 
ing, Insufficient. All these terms 
mean not meeting the wishes or ex¬ 
pectations. Unsatisfactory, however, is 
a less positive term than dissatisfying. 
That which is unsoUsfactoTy fails to 
satisfy; that which is dissatisfying pro¬ 
duces a positive emotional reaction 
which is the opposite to satisfaction. 
One fails to meet the conditions; the 
other definitely opposes them, insuf¬ 
ficient means literally not enough. It 
indicates a special kind of unsatisfac¬ 
toriness. That which is insufficient is 
lacking in quantity; that which is un¬ 
satisfactory may be lacking in quality as 
well. That which is insufficient is un^ 
satisfactory; that which is unsatisfactory 
may be much more than ^nsuffidmL 


UNSEARCHABLE, Inscrutable. 
These terms are both applied to 
things set above the understanding of 
man, but not altogether indifferently; 
for that which is unsearchable is not set 
at so great a distance from us as^ that 
which is inscrutable: for that which is 
searched is in common concerns easier 
to be foimd than that which requires 
a scrutiny. The ways of God are to 
us finite creatures more or less un^ 
searchable; but the mysterious plans of 
Providence, as frequently evinced in 
the affairs of men, are altogether 
scrutahle, 

UNSETTLED. See Undeter¬ 
mined. 

UNSHACKLE. See Emancipate. 

UNSIGHTLY. See Ugly. 

UNSPEAKABLE, Ineffable, Un¬ 
utterable, Inexpressible. Unspeak¬ 
able and ineffable, from the Latin in- 
effabilis, based on in, not, and effabiliSf 
utterable, from effari, to speak out, 
have precisely the same meaning; but 
the unspeakable is said of objects in 
general, particularly of that which is 
above human conception, and sur¬ 
passes the power of language to de¬ 
scribe; as the unspeakable goodness of 
God; ineffable is said of such objects 
as cannot be painted in words with 
adequate force; as the ineffable sweet¬ 
ness of a personas look: unutterable and 
inexpressible are extended in their sig¬ 
nification to that which is incommuni¬ 
cable by signs from one being to an¬ 
other; thus grief is unutterable which 
it is not in the power of the sufferer 
by any sounds to bring home to the 
feehngs of another; grief is inexpressible 
which is not to be expressed by looks, 
or words, or any signs. Unutterable is 
therefore applied omy to the individual 
who wishes to give vM&rance; inex¬ 
pressible may be said of that which 
IS to be expressed concerning others: 
our own pains are unuMerable; the 
sweetness of a person’s countenance is 
inexpressible. 

UNSPOTTED. See Blameless. 

UNSTEADY. See Undetermined. 

UNSTUDIED. See Unpremedi¬ 
tated. 

UNSWERVING, Constant, De¬ 
termined, Resolute. In the moral 
sense, unswerving implies the quality 
that makes a person steadfast in his 
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course of life, in his friendships, in his pajrticnlax person's assertion may be 
varied dealing with others, always re- proved by the evidence of others, 
solved, faithful, persevering, unhesitat- UNU^D. See Virgin, 
ing, unwavering, wholly dependable. UNUTTERABLE, See Unspeak- 
He is constant whose course of action is able. 

ince^ant, uninterrupted, regular, who UNVEIL, Disclose, Remove, Re- 
remains true through ail contingencies, vea^ Show. Unveil j a compound of 
Determined is a more vigorous term, as the English un, not, and veil^ a cover- 
it implies a consideration of certain ing, the latter in Old French veile, 
conditions, a decision as to a proper French vozLej from the Latin a 

course to follow, and a persistent ad- sail, from vehere, to carry that 

herence to that course, despite allure- which carri^ or moves the boat), and 
ments or seeming advantages to the hence any piece of cloth, or a covering, 
contrary. A resolvie person is one signifies, as a transitive, to remove a 
possessing the quality of more than covering from something, to make 
ordinary firmness of purpose, one hav- clear something that was previously 
ing a fixed, imalterable purpose, one Mdden or but slightly visible; as an 
constant in the pursuit of an aim, one intransitive, to come to light or be- 
who is unshaken on all occasions, un- come known. The term has many 
daunted, inflexible, stout-hearted un- applicatmns—among thern: we unveil 
der trying or adverse circumstances, a memorial, statue, or painting by re- 
The terms and resoZwZc have movmg its temporary covering; we 

various shades of meaning, which are unveil a secret, conspiracy, plot, pur- 
more critically considered imder the pose, by making it known; we unveil 
term Decided. a mental burden by confiding it to 

UNTOUCHED. See Virgin. another. 

UNTOWARD. See Awkward. Disclose, from the Latin discludere, to 

UNTRUTH, Falsehood, Falsitt, open, signifies the act of making known 
Lie. Untruth is an untrue saying; or public something that is concealed, 
falsehood and lie are false sayings: to bring to light something not gen- 
untrulh of itself reflects no disgrace erally known, and reveal, from the 
on the agent; it may be unintentional Latin revelare, to draw back a cover, 
or not: a falsehood and a lie are in- in French r6v6ler, signifies to divulge 
tentional false sayings, differing only something known to ourselves but 
in degree as to the guilt of the offender: not to others, to lay bare a mystery 
a falsehood is not always spoken for or a secret purpose, in a special sense, 
the express intention of deceiving, but to make known something which 
a lie is uttered only for the worst of could not become known without di¬ 
purposes. Some persons have a habit vine or simematural instruction. Re- 
of telling/aZseAoods from the mere love move signifies to take away, put aside, 
of talking: those who are guilty of disassociate, separate, as to displace 
bad actions endeavor to conceal them something that covers or conceals 
by lies. Children are apt to speak something else; and show implies an 
untruths for want of understanding the exhibition, a display, a presentation 
value of words: travellers, from a love to the view, of something that has 
of exaggeration, are apt to introduce not been generally seen, by an action 
falsehoods into their narrations: it is that makes it visible, 
the nature of a lie to increase itself to • UNWILLING. See Averse, 
a tenfold degree; one lie must be UNWORTHY, Worthless. Un¬ 
hacked by many more. ^ worthy is a term of less reproach than 

Falsehood is also used in the abstract worthless; for the former signifies not 
sense for what is false. Falsity is to be worthy of praise or honor; the 
never used but in the abstract sense, latter signifies to be without any worth, 
for the property of the false. The and consequently in the fullest sense 
former is general, the latter particular, bad. ^ It may be a mark of modesty or 
in the application: the truth or false- humility to say that I am an unwor- 
hood of an assertion is not always to be thy recipient of your kindness; but it 
distinctly proved; the falsity of any 1 would be folly and extravagance to 
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say that I am a worthless recipient of 
your kindness. There are many 
worthy members in every religious com¬ 
munity; but every society that is 
conducted upon proper principles will 
take care to exclude worthless mem¬ 
bers. In regard to one another, we 
are often unworthy of the distinctions 
or privileges we enjoy; in regard to 
our Maker, we are all unworthy of His 
goodness, though not worthless in His 
eyes. 

UPBRAID. See Blame. 

UPHOLD, Aid, Maintain, Sanc¬ 
tion, Support, Vindicate. Uphold, 
a compound of the English up and hold, 
from a widely distributed Germanic 
root, hal, signifying to raise, hence to 
grasp and keep, means to keep raised 
or elevated. The term is equally ap¬ 
plicable to persons and objects. We 
uphold a person when we agree with 
him, stand by him, make his attitude 
our own, on some controversy, proposi¬ 
tion, or position he has assumed; we aid 
h im by helping, assisting him to retain 
the position or attitude he has taken; 
we maintain his actions or declarations 
by affirming or defending them, adopt¬ 
ing them as consistent with our own 
judgment; we sanction what he does 
or^ says by confirming, assenting to, 
coinciding with, the act or saying; we 
support him by favoring, seconding, 
consenting to, or vouching for, his 
position; and we vindicate him when 
we corroborate, establish the validity, 
or defend successfully that which he 
has said or done. In a material sense, 
uphold and support are applied to one 
object set beneath another, to bear it 
up, sustain it, or keep it from falling, 
as a pillar, base, foundation, or any 
object on which another object rests, 
and maintain is applied to the province 
or duty of the object so used. 

UPON. See Above; On, 

UPRIGHT. See Virtuous. 

UPRIGHTNESS. See Honesty; 
Rectitude. 

UPROAR. See Bustle. 

UPSIDE-DOWN. See Topsy- 
turvy. 

URBANITY. See Suavity. 

URGE. See Encourage. 

URGENT. See Pressing. 

USAGE, Custom, Prescription. 
The usage is what one has been long 


used to do; custom is what one gener¬ 
ally does; prescription is what is pre^ 
scribed by usage to be done. The %ts(^e 
acquires force and sanction by dint 
of time; the custom acquires sanction 
by the frequency of its being done or 
the numbers doing it; the prescription 
acquires force by the authority which 
prescribes. Hence it arises that ctzs- 
toms vary in every age, but that usage 
and prescription supply the place of 
written law. 

See also Treatment. 

USE. See Emplo'^ Utility. 

USUALLY. See Commonly. 

USURP. See Ajppropriate. 

UTILITY, Use, Service, Avail, 
Utility and %ise both come ultimately 
from utor. Service, from the Latin 
servire, to employ or make use of. 
Avail, from a or od and French valoir, 
Latin valere, signifies strength for a 
given purpose or to a given end. 

All these terms imply fitness to be 
employed to advantage (see Advan¬ 
tage). Utility is applied in a general 
sense to what may be usefully em¬ 
ployed: use to that which is actually 
so employed; things are said to be of 
general utility, or a thing is said to be 
of a particular tbse. 

The word use refers us to the employ¬ 
ment of things generally and the ad¬ 
vantage derived from such %Lse; service, 
the particular state or capacity of a 
thing to be usefully employed. It is 
proper, therefore, to say that prayers 
and entreaties are of me; out in 
speaking of tools, weapons, and the 
like, to say they are of service. Pru¬ 
dence forbids us to destroy anything 
that may be of %Lse; economy enjoins 
upon us not to throw aside anything 
as long as it is fit for service. 

All the preceding terms are taken 
absolutely; avail is a term of relative 
import; it respects the circumstances 
under which a thing may be fit or 
otherwise to be employed with efficacy. 
When entreaties are found to be of 
no avail, females sometimes try the 
force of tears. 

UTOPIAN, Chimerical, Fanciful, 
Ideal, Visionary. Utopian was de¬ 
rived from the Greek o-b, not, and tSttog, 
a place, literally nowhere, and has the 
sense of a good or happy place. The 
term Utopia was coined by Sir Thomas 
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More for Ms famous work, published in 
1513, describing an. imaginary island, 
where the most nearly perfect system 
of laws and institutions existed; nence 
Utopian, as an adjective, has come to 
apply to anything founded on or in¬ 
volving ideal perfection, and, as a sub¬ 
stantive, to a pemon enthusiastic in 
efforts to promote schemes for unal¬ 
loyed social happiness. The term has 
had a general acceptance ever since 
Sir Thomas coined it, as it seemed to 
apply admirably to a class of politi¬ 
cal and social propagan^sts who 
aimed at impracticable, ideal per¬ 
fectibility* 

The term chimeHcol, from the Latin 
ekimcera and Greek takes us 

back to the annals of mj^thology, where¬ 
in the chimera is describe as a fire- 
j^jouting monster with a iion^s head, a 
serpent's tail, and a goat's body, that 
was killed by Bellerophon. Hesiod 
narrates that the monster was the 
daughter of Typhaon and EcMdna. 
When the term was introduced into 
common English language, it was used 
to imply an unreal creature of the 
imagination, amd hmce any vain or 
idle fancy. As fancy (for derivation see 
Fanciful) signifies a notion, caprice, 
idea, creative imagination, or that 
wMch does not really exist, but is hoped 
to exist, so fanclfm signifies whatever 
one would lake to see, do, or possess, 
yet is incapable of in any of these re -1 
spects. So, too, is the ideal a visionary 
condition impossible of realization, 
however desirable or beneficial that 
state might be, because existing only 
in the imagination, a mental image, a 
conception of what ought to be. This 
term is also applied to a person or ob¬ 
ject regarded as a standard of perfec¬ 
tion, as possessing qualities far above 
the ordinary. 


UTTER, Speaf, Articulate, Pro¬ 
nounce. from Middle English 
outen, a verb formed from the adverb 
<mt, corresponding to the colloquial 
expression '‘out with it," signifies to 
send forth a soimd: this, therefore, is a 
more general term than speak, wMch 
is to xUt&r an intelligible soimd. We 
may utter a groan; we speak words 
only or that which is intended to serve 
as words. To speak, therefore, is only 
a species of utterance; a dumb man 
has utterance, but not speech. AtHcut' 
late and pronounce are modes of speak¬ 
ing; to artieulate, from articuloMon, a 
joint, is to pronounce distinctly the 
letters or syllables of words; wMch 
Is the first effort of a child beginning 
to speak. It is of great importance to 
make a child articulate every letter 
when he first begins to speak or read. 
To pronounce, from the Latin prcmun- 
dare, to speak out loud, is a formal 
mode of speaking. A cMld must first 
articidate the letters and the syllables, 
then he pronounces or sets forth the 
whole word; tMs is necessary before he 
can speak to be u^erstood. 

See also Announce; Declare; 
Speak. 

UTTERMOST, Extreme, Far¬ 
thest, Last. Uttermost, from Anglo- 
Saxon vlor, signifies the extreme outer 
edge of anything. It therefore is a 
more limited application of the idea 
contain^ in exlreme. The same is 
true of its relation to farthest and last. 
Farthest and last have a meaning sim¬ 
ilar to that of extreme, but they em¬ 
phasize the utmost limit suggested in 
extreme from different points of view.. 
Farthest lays the stress on distance; 
last expresses the idea in terms of num¬ 
bers, or rather from the standpoint of 
i^ome one counting. La^t is that which 
comes at the end of a series. 
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VACANCY, Vacuity, Inanity, 
Vacancy and vacuity both denote the 
space unoccupied, or the abstract qual¬ 
ity of being unoccupied. Inanity, from 
the Latin inanis, denotes the abstract 
quality of emptiness or of not con¬ 
taining anything: hence the former 
terms vacancy and vacuity are used in 
an indifferent sense; inanity always in 
a bad sense: there may be a vacancy 
in the mind, or a vacancy in life, which 
we may or may not fill up as we please; 
but inanity of character denotes the 
want of the essentials that constitute 
a character. 

VACANT. See Empty; Innu. 

VACILLATE, Waver. Vacillate, 
from Latin vadllare, to waver, is the 
Latin word corresponding to the native 
English waver, a frequentative of wave. 
Waver is used with a literal as well as a 
figurative significance. Vacillate is now 
used only^ figuratively to indicate men¬ 
tal indecision, an inability to deter¬ 
mine upon a course of action or an 
opinion and to stick to it. It has a 
more limited application than waver, 
but is more specific within its narrower 
field. 

VAGARY, Crotchet, Fancy, Whim. 
Vagary, in Latin vagari, French vagvber, 
Italian vagare, as a transitive signifies 
to roam, stroll, wander; as a sub¬ 
stantive, a wandering of the thoughts, 
a wild freak, a whim, an imsubstantial 
pxuTpose, an imaginary concept, a ca¬ 
pricious frolic; as a verb, to wander 
about or wind, as a river. 

A vagary, in whatever, form it may 
assume, is an outgrowth of an im- 
steady mind, in most instances harm¬ 
less, though often annoying to*others: 
in some instances a consequence oi 
imbecility, delirium, or insanity, 

A cayri^ (derived through French 
from Italian cayricdo, from cayrio, 
goat, meaning a sudden leap of the 
mind like the leap of a goat—^ompare 
caper), or sudden impulse of the mind, 
may take the form of an innocent 
I’rolic or of a questionable act; a 
crotchet, originally a musical term, 


'Hune’\ or ^‘air,’’ hence a fancy or a 
whim, is usually a fancy made es¬ 
pecially noticeable by the tenacity 
with which its possessor clings to and 
displays it, a thought or idea out of 
the ordinary, a bit of imagination, 
groundless but conjured up: and a 
whim may be a sudden^ fiash of the 
mind, a more or less ridiculous im¬ 
pression, or the result of a progr^sive 
aberration. 

VAGRANT. See Truant. 

VAGUE. See Loose, 

VAIN, iNErFBCTUAIi, FRUITLESS. 
These epithets are all applied to our 
endeavors: but the term vain^ (see 
Idle) is the most general and indef¬ 
inite; the other terms are particular 
and definite. What we aim at, as 
well as what we strive for, may be 
vain; but inejfectxcal, that is, not 
effectual (see Effective), and fruitless, 
that is^ without fruit, signifying not 
producing the desired fruit of ^ one^s 
labor, refer only to the termination or 
value of our labors. When the object 
aimed at is general in its import it 
is common to term the endeavor vain 
when it cannot attain this object: it 
is vain to attempt to reform a person’s 
character until he is convinced* that 
he stands in need of reformation; 
when the means employed are inade¬ 
quate for the attainment of the par¬ 
ticular end, it is usual to call the en¬ 
deavor ineffectual; cool arguments will 
be ineffectual in convincing any one 
inflamed with a particular passion; 
when labor is specifically employed for 
the attainment of a particular object, 
it is usual to term it fruitless if it fail: 
peace-makers will often find them¬ 
selves in this condition, that their 
labors will be rendered fruitless by the 
violent passions of angry opponents. 

VALOR. See Bravery. 

VALUABLE, Precious, Costly. 
Valuable signifies fit to be valued; 
precious, having a high price; costly, 
costing much money. Valuable ex¬ 
presses directly the idea of value;, pre-- 
J dous and costly express the same idea 
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indirectly: on the other hand, that 
which is valuable is said only to be fit 
or deserving of value; but precious and 
costly denote that which is highly 
valuable, accordr^ to the ordinary 
measure of valuing objects, that is, 
by the price they bear; hence, the 
latter two express the idea much more 
strongly than the former. 

They are similarly distinguished in 
their moral application: a book is 
valuable according to its contents, or 
aeoording to the estimate which men 
set upon it, either individually or col¬ 
lectively. The Bible is the only prc- 
dous book in the world that has in¬ 
trinsic value, that is, set above all price. 
There are many costly things, which are 
valuable only to the individuals who are 
disposed to expend money upon them. 

Valtie, Worth, Rate, Price. — Vahie, 
from the feminine past participle of 
the French valoir, liitin valere, to be 
strong, implies those essential qualities 
which constitute its strength. Worth, 
in Anglo-Saxon weorth, valuable, a Ger¬ 
manic word from the root war, to guard 
or keep, found in wary, ward, etc., 
signifies that which deserves to be kept 
and guarded, hence the good experi¬ 
enced or felt to exist in a thing. Rate 
(see Proportion). Price, through Old 
IVench from Latin premium, signifies 
what a thing is sold for. 

Valice is a general and indefinite 
term,^applied to whatever is conceived 
to b^ good in a thing: the worth is 
that good only which is conceived or 
known as such. The valiie, therefore, 
of a thing is as variable as the humors 
and circumstances of men; it may be 
nothing or something very great in 
the same object at the same time in 
the eyes of different men. The worth 
is, however, that value which is ac¬ 
knowledged; it is therefore something 
more fixed and permanent: we speak 
of the valva of external objects which 
are determined by taste; but the worth 
of things as determined by rule. The 
value of a book that is out of print 
is fluctuating and uncertain: but its 
real worth may not be more than what 
it would fetch for waste paper. The 
rate and price are the measures of that 
value or worth; the former in a general, 
the latter in a particular, application 
to mercantile transactions. Whatever 


we give in exchange for another thing, 
whether according to a definite or an 
indefinite estimation, is said to be 
done at a certain rate; thus we pur¬ 
chase pleasure at a dear rale when it is 
at the expense of our health: price is 
the rate of exchange estimated by coin 
or any other medium: hence price is a 
fixed rate, and may be figuratively ap¬ 
plied in that sense to moral objecte; 
as when health is expressly sacrificed 
to pleasure, it may be termed the price 
of pleasure. 

Value, Prize, Esteem ,—^To value is in 
the literal sense to fix a value on a 
thing. Prize, signifying to fix a pHce, 
and esteem c^e both modes of valuing. 

To value is to set any value, real or 
supposititious, relative or absolute, on 
a thing: in this sense men value gold 
above silver, or an appraiser values 
goods. To value may be applied to 
either material or spiritual subjects, to 
corporeal or mental actions: prize and 
esteem are taken only as mental ac¬ 
tions; the former in reference to sensi¬ 
ble or moral objects, the latter only 
to moral objects: we may value books 
according to their market price, or we 
may valuz them according to their 
contents; we pris^ books only for their 
contents, in which sense prize is a 
much stronger term than value; we 
also prize men for their usefulness to 
society; we esteem their moral char¬ 
acters. 

VANISH. See Disappear. 

VANITY. See Pride. 

VANQUISH. See Conquer. 

VARIABLE. See Changeable. 

VARIATION, Variety. Variation 
denotes the act of varying (see 
Change); variety denotes the quality 
of varying, or the thing varied. The 
astronomer observes^ the variations in 
the heayem; the philosopher observes 
the variations in the climate from year 
to year." Variety is pleasing to all per¬ 
sons, but to none so much as the young 
and the fickle: there is an infinite 
variety in every species of objects, 
animate or inanimate. 

VARIOUS. See Different. 

VARNISH. See Gloss. 

VARY. See Change; Differ. 

VASSALAGE. See Thraldom. 

VAST. See Enormous. 

VAUNT. See Gasconade; Glory. 
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VEHEMENT. See Violent. 

VEIL. See Cloak. 

VELOCITY. See Quickness. 

VEN.^, Mercenaby. VenaL from 
the Latin venalis, signifies salable or 
ready to be sold, which, applied as it 
commonly is to persons, is a much 
stronger term than mercenary, A venal 
man gives up all principles for interest; 
a mercenary man seeks nis interest with¬ 
out regard to principle: venal writers 
are such as write in favor of the cause 
that can promote them to riches or 
honors; a servant is commonly a mer¬ 
cenary, who gives his services accord¬ 
ing as he is paid: those who are loudest 
in their professions of political purity 
are the best subjects for a minister to 
make venal; a mercenary spirit is en¬ 
gendered in the minds of those who 
devote themselves exclusively to trade. 

VENERATE. See Adore. 

VENIAL, Pardonable. Venial, 
from the Latin venia, pardon or in¬ 
dulgence, is applied to what may be 
tolerated without express disparage¬ 
ment to the individual or direct cen¬ 
sure; but the pardonable is that, which 
may only escape severe icensure, yet 
cannot be allowed: garrulity is a venial 
offence in old age; levity in youth is 
pardonable in single instances. 

VENOM. See Poison. 

VENTURE. See Hazard, 

VERACITY, See Truth. 

VERBAL, Vocal, Oral. Verbal, 
from verbum, a word, signifies after 
the manner of a spoken word; oral, 
from the stem of os, a mouth, signifies 
by word of mouth; and vocal, from the 
stem of vox, the voice, signifies by the 
voice: the former two of these words 
are used to distinguish speaking 
from writing; the latter to distinguish 
the sounds of the voice from any 
other sounds, particularly in singing: 
a verbal message is distinguished from 
one written on a paper or in a note; 
oral tradition is distinguished from 
that which is handed down to pos¬ 
terity by means of books; vocal music 
is distinguished from instrumental; vo¬ 
cal sounds are more harmonious than 
those. which proceed from any other 
bodies. 

See also Announce; Speak. 

VERDANT. See Green. 

verge. See Border. 


VERSATILE. See Changeable. 

VERY. See Quite. 

VESTIGE. See Mark. 

VEX. See Displeasure; Tease. 

VEXATION, Mortipication, Cha¬ 
grin. Vexation (see Displeasure) 
springs from a variety of causes, acting 
unpleasantly on the inclinations or 
passions of men; mortification (see 
Humble) is a strong degree of vexation, 
which arises from particular circum¬ 
stances acting on particular passions: 
the loss of a day's pleasure is a vexor^ 
tion to one who is eager for pleasure; 
the loss of a prize, or the circumstance 
of coming into disgrace where we ex¬ 
pected honor, is a mortification to an 
ambitious person. Vexation arises prin¬ 
cipally from our wishes and views being 
crossed; mortification, from our pride 
and self-importance being hurt; chagrin, 
in French chagrin (compare the title of 
Balzac's novel, La Peau de Chagrin), 
comes originally from shagreen, a word 
of Oriental origin meaning a rough and 
granular skin used for polishing, hence 
by extension anything irritating, or a 
state of irritation; disappointments 
are always attended with more or less 
vexation, according to the circum¬ 
stances which give pain and trouble; 
an exposure of our poverty may be 
more or less of a mortification, accord¬ 
ing to the value which we set on 
wealth and grandeur; a refusal of a 
request will produce more or less 
chagrin, as it is accompanied with cir¬ 
cumstances more or less mortifying to 
our pride. 

See also Troublesome. 

VIBRATE- See Thrill; Undu¬ 
late; Wag. 

VICE. See Crime; Imperfection. 

VICINITY. See Neighborhood, 

VICISSITUDE. See Change. 

VICTOR. Se^ Conqueror. 

VICTORY. See Triumph, 

VIE. See Strive. * 

VIEW, Survey, Prospect. View 
(see Look) and survey, compounded of 
vey or view and sur, over (Coleridge 
uses the word surview to mean a com¬ 
plete view of a thing as a whole), mark 
the act of the person, namely, the look¬ 
ing over a thing with more or less at¬ 
tention: prospect, from the Latin pros¬ 
pectus and prospicere, to see before, 
designates the thing seen. We take a 
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vi&m or the presents 

itself: the view is of an mdennite ex¬ 
tent*, the survey is always comprehen- 
^ve in its nature. Ignorant people 
take but narrow views of things; men 
take more or less enlarged views, ac¬ 
cording to their cultivation: the capa¬ 
cious mind of a genius takes a survey of 
all nature. The view depends alto¬ 
gether on the train of a personas 
thoughts; the 'prospect is set before 
him, it depends upon the nature of 
the thing: our views of advancement 
are sometime very fallacious; our 
prospects are very delusive; both oc¬ 
casion disappointment; the former is 
the keener, as we have to blame the 
miscalculation upon ourselves. Some¬ 
times our prospects depend upon our 
views, at least in matters of religion; 
he who forms erroneous views of a 
future state has not foreseen the pros¬ 
pect beyond the grave. 

View, Prospect, Landscape. — View 
and prospect, though applied here to 
external objects of sense, have a simi¬ 
lar distinction as in the preceding arti¬ 
cle. The view is not only that which 
may be seen, but that which is actu¬ 
ally seen; hence the term view is 
mostly coupled with the person viewing, 
although a 'prospect exists continually, 
whether seen or not: hence we spe^ 
of our view being intercepted, but not 
our prospect intercepted; a confined or 
bounded view, but a lively or dreary 
prospect, or the prospect clears up or 
extends.^ ^ ^ • 

View is an indefinite term; it may be 
said either of a number of objects or 
of a single object, ot a whole or of a 
part: prospect is said only of an 
aggregate number of objects; we may 
have a view of a town, of a number of 
scattered houses, of a single house, or 
of the spire of a steeple; but the pros¬ 
pect comprehends that which comes 
within the range of the eye. View may 
be said of that whidh is seen directly 
or indirectly; prospect only of that 
which directly presents itself to the 
eye: hence a drawing of an object 
may be termed a view, although not a 
'prospect. View is confined to no partic¬ 
ular objects; prospect mostly suggests 
rural objects; and landscape means 
only a view on land. Landscape, land- 
skip, or landshape, denote any portion 


of country which is in a particular form: 
hence the landscape is a species of pros¬ 
pect. A prospect may be wide, ^nnd 
comprehend an assemblage of objects 
both of nature and art; but a land¬ 
scape is narrow, and lies within the 
compass of the naked eye: hence it is 
also that landscape may be taken for 
the drawing of a landscape, and con¬ 
sequently for a species of view: the 
taking of views or- landscapes is the last 
exercise of the learner in drawing. 

See also Aim; Look; Spy. 

VIGILANT. See Wakeful. 

VIGOR. See Energy. 

VIGOROUS. See Herculean. 

VILE. See Base; Squalid. 

VILIFY. See Revile. 

VINDICATE. See Assert; Avenge; 
Defend; Uphold. 

VIOLATE. See Infringe. 

VIOLENCE. See Force. 

VIOLENT, Furious, Boisterous, 
Vehement, Impetuous. Violent si^i- 
fies having force (see Force). Furious 
signifies having/wr 2 / (see Anger) . Bois¬ 
terous comes possibly from bestir, signi¬ 
fying mady to bestir or come into mo¬ 
tion. Vehement, in Latin vehemens, 
compounded of veho and mens, signi¬ 
fies carried away by the mind or the 
force of passion. Impetuous signifies 
having an impetus (from in, on, and 
petere, to fly, hence to seek, to rush on, 
to fall upon). 

Violent is here the most general term, 
including the idea of force or violence, 
which is common to them all; it is as 
general in its application as in its 
meaning. When violent and furious 
are applied to the same objects, the 
latter expresses a higher degree of the 
former: a furious whirlwind is violent 
beyond measure. Violent and boista'- 
om axe likewise applied to the same 
objects; but the boisterotcs refers only 
to the violence of the motion or noise: 
hence we say that a wind is violent 
inasmuch as it acts with great force 
upon all bodies; it is boisterous inas¬ 
much as it causes the great motion of 
bodies: impetuous, like boisterous, is 
also aj^lied to bodies moving with 
great violence. 

These terms are all applied to Iver¬ 
sons, or what is personal, with a similar 
distinction: a man is violent in his opin- 
icgas, violent in his measures, violent in 
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his resentments; he is furious in Im 
anger, or has a furious temper; he is 
vehement in his affections or passions, 
vehement in love, vehement in zeal, 
vehement in pursuing an object, vehe^ 
rnent in expression: violence transfers 
itself to some external object on which 
it acts with force; but vehemence im¬ 
plies that species of violence which is 
confined to the person himself: we 
may dread violence because it is al¬ 
ways liable to do mischief; we ought 
to^ suppress our vehemence becaxise it 
is injurious to ourselves: a violent parti¬ 
san renders himself obnoxious to others; 
a man who is vehement in any cause 
puts it out of his own power to be of 
use. Im'petuosity is rather the ex¬ 
treme of violence or vehemence: an 
impetuous attack is an excessively vio-^ 
lent attack; an impetuous character is 
an excessively vehement character. 
Boisterous is said of the manner and 
the behavior rather than the mind. 

VIRGIN, Damsel, Gikl, Lass, 
Maid, Maiden. All these words indi¬ 
cate a young unmarried woman. Vir-- 
gin. Latin virgo, virginis, refers specifi¬ 
cally to a lack of experience of sexual 
intercourse, and may be used simply as 
a synonyme of pure, untouched, etc., as 
when we speak of virgin soil, virgin for¬ 
ests, etc. Damsel comes from the Old 
French damoisel, a young page or sq^i^e, 
from Late Latin dominicellus, a little 
lord, the diminutive of dominus, lord. 
Girl, also, was ori^nally applied to a 
boy; it meant a child in general. Lass 
may be of Scandinavian origin. Maid 
is an abbreviation of maiden, Anglo- 
Saxon moegden, an unmarried girl. Of 
these terms girl is the usu^ word; 
virgin carries the special emphasis upon 
chastity. Lass is archaic or colloquial; 
maiden is poetic, laying some emphasis 
upon the idea suggested in virgin; 
maid is poetic, but is also used coUo- 
gmally to iadicate a female servant. 
Damsel is also a somewhat poetic and 
archaic word, sometimes humorously 
applied to particularly unpoetic per¬ 
sons, 

VIRTUOUS, Chaste, Good, Mor¬ 
al, Pure, Upright. Virtuc'm, in 
French veriusux, from Low Latin wr- 
tuosus, Latin virtue, indicated the prop- 
er character of a man (vir), the sura of 
all manly virtues. It now signifies 


the person who is at heart morally 
good, who at^tains from vice, acts in 
the spirit of the moral law, is brave, 
valorous, and strong in principles, 
efficient through the operation of in¬ 
herent qualities, pure in deed and 
thought, upright, honest, impartial, 
prompt in ^ his dealings, and, when 
applied to women, one having excellent 
qualities, specifically being chaste, pure, 
unspotted. When applied to actions 
the term signifies that which is done 
in conformity with the moral or divine 
law or with duty, that which is bene¬ 
ficial to others, that which creates or 
promotes goodness, morality, purity, 
in the community. 

VIRULENT, Malignant. Viru¬ 
lent comes from Latin virus, originally 
slime,, but used to signify poison. 
Malignant comes from Latin malus, 
bad, and gignere, to be born, to be of a 
certain nature. (Compare benignant 
for a similar formation and contrary 
meaning.) Both words signify actively 
and violently hostile or evil. In ac¬ 
cordance with their derivations, how¬ 
ever, virulent indicates that which is 
pK>isonous, malignant that which is 
fatally hostile to fife or peace. Virulent 
speech is speech so permeated by in¬ 
tense and morbid iU-mll that it seems to 
be poisoned. Venomous has a similar 
meaning, but is not so strong a word as 
virulent. Malignant speech is that 
which is also hostile; but the emphasis 
is placed upon the ill-will itself, not 
upon its morbid and poisonous char¬ 
acter. Malignant is applied more fre¬ 
quently to actions and facial expression, 
virulent mainly to speech and emotion. 

VISAGE. See Face. 

VISIBLE. See Apparent. 

VISION, Apparition, Phantom, 
Spectre, Ghost. Vision, from the 
Latin visvs, seeing or seen, ^ signifies 
either the act of seeing or tiling seen: 
apparition, from appear, signifies the 
thing that appears. As the thing seen 
is omy the improper signification, the 
term vision is never employed but in 
regard to some agent: the vision de¬ 
pends upon the state of the visual or¬ 
gan; the vision of a person whose sight 
is defective will frequently be fallacious, 
he will see some things double which 
are single, long which are short, and 
the like. 
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In like manner, if the sight be 
miraculously impressed, his vision will 
enable him to see that which is super- 
loatural: hence it is that vision is 
either true or false, according to the 
circumstances of the individual; and 
a trisionj signifying a thing s^n, is 
taken for a supernatural exertion of 
the vision; apparition, on the contrary, 
refers us to the object seen; this may 
be true or false, according to the man¬ 
ner in which it presents itself. Joseph 
was warned by a vision to fly into 
Egypt with his family; Mary Mag¬ 
dalene was informed of the resurrec¬ 
tion of our Saviour by an apparition: 
feverish pwple often think they see 
visions; timid and credulous people 
sometimes take trees and posts for 
apparitions. 

Phantom, from the Greek (l>dvra(TpLa, 
based on tpaiviD, to appear, is used for a 
false apparition or the appearance of a 
thing otherwise than what it is; thus 
the ignis fatuns, vulgarly called Jack-o’- 
lantem, is a phantom. Spectre, formed 
from specere, to behold, and ghost, from 
Anglo-oaxon gmt, a spirit, are the 
apparitions of immaterial substances. 
The spectre is taken for any spiritual 
being that appears, but ghost is taken 
only for the spirits of departed men 
who appear to their fellow-creatures: 
a spectre is sometimes made to appear 
on the stage; ghosts exist mostly in the 
imagination of the young and the ig¬ 
norant. 

VISIONARY. See Enthusiast; 
Quixotic; Utopian. 

VISITANT. See Guest. 

VITAL. See Criticali. 

VITIATE. See Debauch. 

VIVACIOUS. See Lively. 

VIVACITY. See Animation. 

VIVID. See Clear. 

VOCABULARY- See Dictionary. 

VOCAL. See Verbal. 

VOCATION, Calling, Employ¬ 
ment, Occupation, Profession. All 
these words refer to a man's habitual 
business. Vocation is the Latin word 
corresponding to Teutonic calling. It 
means the business to which the nat¬ 
ural talents or tastes lead a man. 
Employment signifies a more temporary 
business than occupation. Profession 
implies a formal intellectual training 
and is applied to the occupations de¬ 


manding such a training—as law, medi¬ 
cine, etc. 

VOGUE, Fashion. Vogue, ultimate¬ 
ly from a Germanic word allied ip 
wave or wag, and fashion, from Latin 
factionem, a noun derived from facere, 
to make, have much the same meaning, 
but vogue is a somewhat more specific 
and sophisticated word applied to the 
fasMon that makes a particular appeal 
to the wealthy and otherwise Mite and 
is temporarfiy emphasized by them. 
(See Fashion.) 

VOID. See Empty. 

VOLATILITY. See Lightness. 

VOLUBLE, Fluent, Glib, Loqua¬ 
cious, Talkative. Voluble, a French 
term taken from the Latin volubilem, 
that from volvere, signifies that whicn 
is easily turned about, rolled, or fickle. 
Fluent, from Latin fluere, to flow, sig¬ 
nifies a ready speech which resembles 
Tennyson's brook or a brimming river 
in its continuous movement. Glib, 
originally slippery, is allied to the verb 
glide, (Compare Dutch glibbery.) Lo- 
guaciovLS is derived ultimately from the 
Latin logui, to speak, through loquax, 
talkative, and corresponds to talkative 
in its derivation. These words aU 
mean ready of speech, but there are 
slight shades of difference between 
them. Fluent simply indicates speech 
that is uttered easily, without hesita¬ 
tion. It is generally a term of praise, 
or, at least, merely indifferent, not de- 
I rogatory. Loquacious may be deroga¬ 
tory. A loquacious person is one who 
talks a great deal or talks too much. 
Talkative has a similar significance, but, 
being of English derivation, it carries 
its meaning on the face of it more 
plainly than does loquacious and is a 
more homely word. Voluble means 
both fluent and loquacious, inclined to 
talk freely and uttering the words with 
great speed and readiness. Glib means 
ready of speech, with especial reference 
to plausible and conciliatory language. 

VOLUNTARILY. See Willingly. 

VOLUNTARY. See Gratuitous. 

VOLUPTUARY See Sensualist. 

VORACIOUS. See Rapacious. 

VOTE, Suffrage, Voice. Vote 
comes from votum, the neuter past 
participle of Latin vovere, to vow, and 
has therefore the same derivation as 
English vow; it signified a formal ex- 
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pression of opinion. Suffrage comes 
from Latin suffragium. Voice is here 
figuratively taken for the voice that is 
raised in favor of a thing. 

The vote is the wish itself, whether 
expressed or not; a person has a vote, 
that is, the power of wishing; but the 
suffrage and the voice are the wish that 
is expressed; a person gives his 
or his voice. The vote is the settled and 
fixed wish, it is that by which social 
concerns in life are determined; the 
suffrage is a vote given only in particular 
cases; the voice is the declared opinion 
or wish, expressed either by individuals 
or the public at large. The vote and 
voice are given either for or against a 
person or thing; the suffrage is com¬ 
monly given in favor of a person: in 
all public assemblies the majority of 
votes decide the question; members of 


most representative political bodies are 
chosen by the suffrages of the people; 
in the execution of a will, every executor 
has a voice in all that is transacted. 

VOUCH. See Affirm. 

VOYAGE. See Journey. 

VULGAR. See Common. 

VULNERABLE, Weak, Exposed. 
Vtdnerable, from Latin vulnus, wound, 
means easily wounded. It is therefore 
a sjrnonyme of weak, but only in a 
special sense. Vulnerable refers to only 
one kind of weakness, and, it is there¬ 
fore much more limited in its applica¬ 
tion, but more specific within its own 
range of application. Exposed ex¬ 
presses the idea involved in vulnerable 
by an indirect reasoning from cause to 
effect, as it were. That which is ex¬ 
posed is easily hit by a missile; it is 
therefore vulnerable. 
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WAFT, Beak, Convey, Fix>at, Sig- 
NAJL, Transmit. Waft, a variant of 
Wave (which see), si^ifies to bear, 
corm&y, transport something through 
a fluid or buoyant medium hke the air 
or sea, to as on the water or 

thro^h the air, to beckon or sigruil by 
moving a flag or other object in the 
air, to transmit (poetical) a message, 
good wishes, a blessing; also to turn 
quickly, as Wafting his eyes to the 
contrary,” Shakespeare’s Winter^s Tale, 
to buoy up, as ‘‘Their lungs being able 
to waft up their bodies,” Browne’s 
Vvlgar Errors, and a breath or current, 
as of air, as “One wide waft,” Thom¬ 
son’s Winter. 

WAG, Fluctuate, Oscillate, 
Swing, Vibrate. Wag, from wegan, to 
bear, carry, move (whence weigh, to 
raise or lift, hence, in our sense, to 
weigh, is derived), signified to move 
bade and forth, to keep moving. 
Fluctuate, from Latin fiuctus, signifi^ 
to move like a flood, like the tides of the 
sea, for instance. Oscillate is derived 
from osdUum, literally “a little mouth,” 
applied to an image of Bacchus sus¬ 
pended from a tree, and hence meant to 
swing like a pendulum. is derived 

from Anglo-Saxon swingan, to shake. 
(Compare swinge from the same verb.) 
Vibrate comes from Latin vibrate, to 
shake, brandish, etc. Wag is a highly 
colloquial word meaning to move back 
and forth, especially applied to the con¬ 
scious movements of living creatures. 
A dog wQ^s his taiL Oscillate means to 
swing between tw^D objects. Fluctuate 
means to rise and fall irregularly like 
the waves of the sea; vibrate to move 
with a regular alternate depression and 
elevation. Swing means simply to 
move back and forth as if suspended 
from something. 

See also Undulate. 

WAGES. See Allowance. 

WAIL, Cry, Deplore, Grieve, La¬ 
ment, Moan, Weep. Wail, from Scan¬ 
dinavian voela, signifies to cry woe, from 
voe, vei, woe, used as an interjection. 
Compare woe. Cry, Old French crier, 


Italian gridare; Latin quiritare, is a fr^ 
quentative of Latin gueri, to complain 
or lament, whence the word querulo'm 
is derived. Deplore comes from Latin 
phrare, to weep, to shed tears. For the 
derivation of grieve see grief; for la- 
merit see bewail; for moan see groan. 
Weep is derived from Anglo-Saxon we- 
pan, to cry aloud, to raise an outcry. 
Ail of these terms indicate a different 
shade of wailing. When we cry we 
make either a low, partially suppressed 
noise or one that amounts to a shriek 
or scream, according to the intensity 
of the cause or our power of self- 
control; so, too, when we deplore, 
grieve, or lament for or over a distress¬ 
ing condition, the expressions may be 
entirely inaudible, more apparent in 
manner or a change of countenance, or 
be indicated by a moan, which is 
always a low and, generally, prolonged 
expression of pain or sorrow, or a grief 
or lamentation may reach the height of 
hysteria, with its paroxysms of loud 
laughter or weeping. Then, when we 
weep we express our grief or anguish 
by shedding tears, a silent action in 
itself, but this, too, may be accom- 
paniM by an outcry, where the cause 
'is especi^ly intense. 

WAIT, Wait For, Await, Look For, 
Expect. Wait, wait for, await, Ola 
French waite, gaite, a guard, allied to 
Anglo-Saxon wacian, to watch, whence 
the verb watch is itself derived, to see or 
look, and expect, from the Latin ex, out 
of, and specto, to behold, both signify 
originally the same thing as look for, 
that is*, to look with concern for a 
thing. 

All these terms express the action of 
the mind when directed to future 
matters of personal concern to the 
agent. Wait, wait for, and await differ 
less in sense than in application, the 
former two being in famihar use, and 
the latter only in the ^ave style: 
these words imply the looldng simply 
toward an object in a state of suspense 
or stiU regard; as to wait until a per¬ 
son arrives or wait for his arrival; and 
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awaU the hour of one^s death, that is, WAKEFUL, WATCHiraii, ViGiiiANT. 
to keep the mind in readiness for it. We may be wakeful without being 

Wait and wait for refer to matters watchfid; but we cannot be watchful 
that are remote and obscure in the without being wakeful. Wakefulness 
prospect or uncertain in the event; is an affair of the body, and depends 
await may be applied to that which is upon the temperament; watchfulness 
considered to be near at hand and is an affair of the will, and depends 
probable to happen, and in this sense upon the determination: some persons 
it is clearly allied to /or and are more wakeful than they wish to 

the former of which expresses the acts be; few are as watchful as they ought 
of the eye as well as the mind, the to be. Vigilance, from the Latin vigil, 
latter, the act of the mind only, in expresses a. Icngh. degree oi watchfulness: 
contemplating an object as very prob- a sentinel is watchful who on ordinary 
able or even certain. It is our duty occasions keeps good watch: but it is 
patiently to await the severest trials necessary for him, on extraordinary oc- 
when they threaten us. When chil- casions, to be vigilant in order to detect 
dren are too much indulged and whatever may pass. We are watchful 
caressed, they are apt to look for a only in the proper sense of but 

repetition of caresses at inconvenient we may be vigilant in detecting moral 
seasons; it is in vain to look for or as well as natural evils. 
expect happiness from the conjugal WALK. See Carriage. 
state when it is not founded on a cor- WALK-OUT. See Strike. 
dial and mutual regard. WAN. See Pale. 

See also Attend. WANDER, Stroll, Ramble, Rove, 

WAIVE, Abandon, Forego, Re- Roam, Range. Wander, in German 
LiNQTJiSH, Remit, Renotjnce. Waive, wandem, is a frequentative of wenden, 
a very common legal term, derived to turn, signifying to turn frequently, 
through Norman French from Old To stroll, from a Germanic base found 
Norse, and ultimately from a Germanic in the word to strike, allied with straggle, 
root, waibyan, to fluctuate, to swing struggle, etc., refers to an indefinite 
about, signifies, literally, to give up a finding one^s way about—^feelin^ one^s 
claim to something, to abstain from way. Ramble is a frequentative of 
insisting on some right or claim. The roam. Rove, Dutch roover, a robber, is 
term implies a variety of actions. When derived from Anglo-Saxon reafian, to 
we abandon a person, object, or purpose, rob, whence rob itself is derived, as well 
it is to be assumed that we give him as the verb bereave. It referred to the 
or it up permanently, unless a time movements of pirates, wandering rcb- 
period is specified; but when we forego bers, and hence came to refer rather to 
an action it is to be supposed that we the wandering than to the robbing* 
abandon it temporarily only, either for Range, from Old High German 
convenience or €5xpediency, and are allied to rank, referred to something set 
privileged to resume it subsequently, in rows, ranged in an orderly fashion; 

We relinquish something by giving from this meaning the special signifi- 
it up, parting with it, and this, too, cance of moving about in a certain 
may be either a permanent or tern- fashion arose because the word referred 
porary act; but when we remit any- to the movements of armed troops, 
thing in the sense of waive, we moder- ranks of men, and, as in the case of rove, 
ate a condition by giving up a part of came to signify the action rather than 
it, or surrender the condition or object the subject acting. The word suggests 
to the other party in interest, as a the scouring of the country by armed 
magistrate may remit or give up a men. 

fine he has imposed, for sufficient rea- The idea of going in an irregular and 
son. To renounce a matter, however, free maimer is common to all these 
admits of but one effect, the total terms. To wander is to go in no fixed 
final rejection of it, either by positive path; to stroll is to. wander out of a 
repudiation, absolutely disowning it, path that we had taken. To wander 
or by other means of separating our- may be an involuntary action; a per¬ 
ceives from it. son may wander to a great distance or 
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for an indefinite lengfib of time; in 
this manner a person wanders who has 
lost himself in a wood: to stroll is a 
volmitary action, limited at our dis¬ 
cretion; thus when a person takes a 
walk he sometimes strolls from one 
path into another as he pleases: to 
ramble is to wander without any ob¬ 
ject, and consequently with more than 
ordinary irregularity; in this manner 
he who sets out to take a walk, with¬ 
out knowing or thiixking where he shall 
go, rambles as chance directs: to rove 
IS to wander in the same planle^ 
manner, but to a wider extent; a fugi¬ 
tive who does not know his road roves 
about the country in quest of some 
retreat: to roam is to wander from the 
impulse of a troubled mind; in this 
manner a lunatic who has broken Ic^se 
may roam about the country; so like- 
v/ise a person who travels about, be¬ 
cause he cannot rest in quiet at home, 
may also be said to roam in quest of 
peace: to range is the contrary of to 
roam; as the former indicates a dis¬ 
ordered state of mind, the latter indi¬ 
cates composure and fixedness; we 
range within certain limits, as the 
hunter ranges the forest, the shepherd 
ranges the mountains, 
also Deviate. 

WANT, Need, Lack. To be with¬ 
out is the common idea expressed by 
these terms; but to want (of Scan¬ 
dinavian origin) is to be without that 
which, contributes to our comfort or is 
an object of our desire; to need (Anglo- 
Saxon nydy from a root signifying to 
force—^that which forces us to the last 
extremity), a Germanic word, is to be 
without that which is essential for our 
existence or our purposes; to lack ex¬ 
presses a little more than the general 
idea of being without, unaccompanied 
by any collateral idea. From the close 
connection which subsists between de¬ 
siring and wan% it is usual to consider 
what we want as artificial and what 
we need as natural and indispensable: 
what one man wants is a superfluity to 
another; but that which is needed 
by one is in like circumstances needed 
by all: tender people want a fire when 
others would be glad not to have it; 
all persons need warm clothing and a 
warm house in the winter. 

To want and need may extend in¬ 


definitely to many or all objects; k) 
Zoc/b, or be deficient, is properly said 
of a single object; we may want or need 
everytlung; we lack one thing, we 
lack this or that; a rich man may lack 
understanding, virtue, or religion; he 
who wants nothing is a happy man; he 
who needs nothing may be happy if he 
wants no more than he has; for then 
he loehs that which alone can make 
him happy, which is contentment. 

See also Poverty. 

WARM. See Hearty; Sanguine. 

WARMTH. See Fire. 

WARN. See Garnish. 

WARNING. See Admonition; Ca¬ 
veat. 

WARPED. See Wry. 

WARRANT. See Guarantee. 

WARY. See Cautious. 

waste. See Destroy; Sack; 
Spend. 

WATCH. See Guard; Observe. 

WATCHFUL. See Wakeful. 

WAVE, Billow, Surge, Breaker. 
Wave, from the verb to wave, is ap¬ 
plied to water in an undulating state* 
it is, therefore, the generic term, and 
the rest are specific terms: those waves 
which swell more than ordinarily are 
termed billows, which is allied to the 
words bulge, hag, howl, hulk, belly, etc., 
from a root signifying to swell: those 
waves which rise higher than usual are 
termed surges, from the Latin surgere, 
to rise: those waves which dash against 
the shore or against vessels with more 
than ordinary force are termed 
breakers. 

See also Undulate. 

WAVER. See Fluctuate; Scru¬ 
ple; Vacillate. 

WAVERING. See Undetermined, 

WAY, Manner, Method, Mode, 
Course, Means. All these words de¬ 
note the steps which are pursued from 
the beginning to the completion of 
any work. The way (Anglo-Saxon 
weg, allied to Latin via) is both gen¬ 
eral and indefinite; it is either taken 
by accident or chosen by design: the 
manner, from Old French manihre, 
manner, through a verb manier, to 
handle, from Latin manws, hand, and 
method (Latin methodus, from Greek 
fikOodoQ, from y.frd, after, and 
way, meaning after the manner of) 
are species oi the way chosen by de- 
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sign* Whoever attempts to do that 
which is strange to him will at first 
do it in an awkward way; the manner 
01 conferring a favor is often more than 
the favor itself; experience supplies 
men in the end with a suitable method 
ojl carrying on their business. 

The method is said of that which re- 
Quires contrivance; the mode (from 
Latin modus, a measure, maimer, kind, 
way, from a root also found in the verb 
mete), of that which requires practice 
and habitual attention, the former be¬ 
ing applied to matters of art and the 
latter to mechanical actions: the mas¬ 
ter has a good method of teaching to 
write; the scholar has a good or bad 
mode^ of holding his pen. The course 
(Latin cursus, from currere. to run—a 
way in which one runs) and the 
means are the way which we pursue 
in our moral conduct: the course is 
the course of measures which are 
adopted to produce a certain result; 
the means collectively for the course 
which lead to a certain end: in or¬ 
der to obtain legal redress we must 
pursue a certain course in law; law is 
one means of gaining redress, but we do 
wisely, if we can, to adopt the safer 
and pleasanter means of persuasion and 
cool remonstrance. 

WAYWARD, Wilful. These words 
both indicate a disposition to follow 
one's own will, but wayward is a 
stronger word than wilful. The wilful 
boy does not easily yield his will to 
that of another; he wishes to have his 
own way, but the wish may go no 
further than a mere expression of it in 
speech or manner. A wayward boy 
deliberately goes his own way contrary 
to the wishes of others. He expresses 
his wilfulness in action. 

WEAK, Feeble, Infikm. Weak, al¬ 
lied to the Middle English verb weaken, 
fromAnglo-Saxon wican, to make weak, 
is itsen derived from an adjec¬ 
tive, wac, weak, and related to the 
German weichen, to weaken. Feeble, 
Old French flehh, is derived from the 
Latin flehilis, from fiere, to weep, and 
means doleful, a thing to be wept over, 
hence weak. Infirm (see Debility; . 

The Saxon term weak is here, as it 
usually is, the familiar and universal 
term; feeble is suited to a more polished 
style; infirm is only a species of the 


weak: we may be weak in body or 
mind; but we are commonly feeble and 
infirm only in the body: we may be 
weak from disease or weak by nature; 
it equally conveys the gross idea of 
a defect: but the terms feeble and 
infirm are qualified expressions for 
weakness: a child is feeble from its 
infancy; an old man is feeble from age; 
the latter may likewise be infirm in 
consequence of sickness. We pity the 
weak, but their weakness often gives us 
pain; we assist the feeble when they 
attempt to walk; we support the m- 
■firm when they are unable to stand. 
The same distinction exists between 
weak and feeble in the moral use of the 
words: a weak attempt to excuse a 
person conveys a reproachful meaning; 
but the feeble efforts which we make to 
defend another may be praiseworthy, 
although feeble. 

See also Vulnerable. 

Weaken, Enfeeble, Debilitate, Ener- 
vate. Invalid. —To weaken is to make 
weak, and is, as before, the generic 
term: to enfeeble is to make feeble: 
to debilitate is to cause debility: to 
enervate is to unnerve; and to invalidate 
is to make not valid or strong: all of 
which are but modes of weakening ap¬ 
plicable to different objects. To weaken 
may be either a temporary or perma¬ 
nent act when applied to persons; enfee-- 
ble is permanent, either as to the body 
or the mind: we may be weakened sud¬ 
denly by severe pain; we are enfeebled 
in a gradual manner, either by the slow 
effects of disease or age. To weaken 
is either a particular or a complete act; 
to enfeeble, to debilitate, and enervate 
are properly partial acts: what cn- 
feebles deprives of vital or essential 
power; what debilitates may lessen 
power in one particular, though not 
in another* the severe exercise of any 
power, such as the memory or the at¬ 
tention, may tend to debilitate that 
faculty: what enervates acts particu¬ 
larly on the nervous system; it relaxes 
the frame and unfits the person for 
action either of body or mind. To 
weaken is said of things as well as per¬ 
sons; to invalidate is said of things 
only; we weaken the force of an argu¬ 
ment by an injudicious application; 
we invalidate the claim of another by 
proving its informality in law- 
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WEAKNESS. See Imperfectiok. 

WEAE, Weefabe. Both of these 
words are derived from Ando-^axon 
wday abxindance, allied to Modem Eng¬ 
lish well and weaMi. Weal is simply 
the archaic and i>oetic term corre¬ 
sponding to loelfare in ordinary speech. 

WEALTH. See Riches. 

WEAN, Alienate, Detach, With- 
BRAW. These terms ail suggest the 
abandonment of some object of affec¬ 
tion or desire or something to which 
one has been accustomed; but they 
differ in the character of the metaphor 
under which the idea is suggested and 
the energy of the action. To alienate 
(for derivation and meaning see alien) 
and wean are the strongest of these 
terms. TFean, in Anglo-Saxon wenian^ 
to accustom, German entwohnen^ to ac¬ 
custom to do without, signifies literally 
to accustom an infant to do without 
its mother's milk, and figumtively it 
suggests the detaching or withdrawing 
of something to which one is as accus¬ 
tomed as the child is to its daily nour¬ 
ishment. Detach (for derivation see 
attach) means, literally, to unfasten. 
Withdraw means to draw away. Both 
of these terms may be used literally of 
physical objects or figuratively of the 
mind, the affections, or the desires. 

WEAPONS. See Arms. 

WEARINESS. See Fatigue. 

WEARISOME, Tiresome, Tedious. 
Wearisome is the general and indefinite 
term; tiresome and tedious, causing tedi¬ 
um, a specific form of wearisomeness: 
common things may cause weariness; 
t^t which acts painfully is either tire¬ 
some or tedious; but in different de¬ 
grees the repetition of the same 
sounds will grow tiresome; long waiting 
in anxious suspense is tedious: there is 
more of the physical in tiresome and 
of the mental in tedious. 

Weaiy, Tire, Jade, Harass .—^To 
weary is a frequentative of wear, that 
is, to wear out the strength. To tire, 
Anglo-Saxon tirian, to be weary, may 
be used both as a transitive and an 
intransitive verb. To jade is derived 
from the noxaijade, a term of contempt 
applied to a worn-out horse. Harass 
(see Distress) . 

Long exertion wearies; a little exer¬ 
tion will tire a child or a weak man; 
forced exertions jade; painful exer¬ 


tions or exertions coupled with pain¬ 
ful circumstances harass: the horse 
is jaded who is forced on beyond his 
strength; the soldier is harassed who 
in his march is prised by a pursuing 
enemy. We are wearied with think¬ 
ing when it causes us effort to think 
any longer; we are tired of our employ¬ 
ment when it ceases to give us pleasure; 
we are jaded by incessant attention to 
business; we are harassed by perpetual 
complaints which we cannot redress. 

WEDDING. See Marriage. 

WEDLOCK. See Marriage. 

WEEP. See Cry; Wail. 

WEEPING. See Lachrymal. 

WEIGH. See Counterpoise. 

WEIGHT, Heaviness, Gravity. 
Weight, from to weigh, is that which a 
thing weighs. ^ Heaviness, from heavy 
and hease, signifies the abstract quality 
of the heavy, or difficult to heave. 
Gravity, from the Latin gravis, like¬ 
wise denotes the same abstract quality. 

Weight is indefinite: whatever may 
be weighed has a weight, whether large 
or small: heaviness and gravity are the 
property of bodies having a great 
weight. Weight is opposed only to 
that which has or is supposed to have 
no weight, that is, what is incorporeal 
or immaterial; for we may speak of the 
weight of the lightest conceivable 
bodies, as the weight of a feather: 
heaviness is opposed to lightness; the 
heaviness of lead is opposed to the 
lightness of a feather. Weight lies ab¬ 
solutely in the thing; heaviness is rela¬ 
tively considered with respect to the 
person: we estimate the weight of 
things according to a certain measure; 
we estimate the heaviness of things by 
our feelings. Gravity is that species of 
weight which is scientifically considered 
^ inherent in certain bodies; the term 
is therefore properly scientific. 

See also Heavy; Importance. 

Weight, Burden, Load.—Weight (for 
derivation see above). Burden, from 
hear, s^ifies the thing borne. Load, 
Anglo-Saxon lad, a way, journey, or 
conveyance, signified originally that 
which was carried on a journey, hence, 
in our sense, a load. It has been con¬ 
fused with the verb lade, which has a 
different derivation, and this confusion 
has influenced the meaning. 

The term weight is here considered in 
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common with the other terms, in the 
sense of a positive weight; by which it 
is allied to the word burden: the weight 
is said either of persons or things; the 
burden more commonly tespects per¬ 
sons; the load may be said of either: 
a person may sink under the weight 
that rests upon him; a platform may 
break down from the weight upon it: 
a person sinks under his burden or load; 
a cart breaks down from the load. The 
weight is abstractedly taken for what 
has weight, without reference to the 
cause of its being there * burden and 
load have respect to the person or 
thing by which they are produced; 
accident produces the weight; a person 
takes a burden upon himself or has it 
imposed upon him; the load is always 
laid on: it is not proper to carry any 
weight that exceeds our strength; those 
who bear the burden expect to reap the 
fruit of their labor; he who carries loads 
must be contented to take such as are 
given him. 

In the moral application these terms 
mark the pain which is produced by a 
pressure; but the weight and load 
rather describe the positive severity 
of the pressure; the burden respecte 
the temper and inclinations of the 
sufferer; the load is in this case a very 
great weight: ^ a minister of^ state has 
a weight on his mind at all times, from 
the heavy responsibility which attaches 
to his station; one who labors under 
strong apprehensions or dread of an 
evil has a load on his mind; any sort of 
employment is a burden to one who 
wishes to be idle; and time unem¬ 
ployed is a burden to him who wishes 
to be always in action. 

WELCOME, See AccEPTABim; Ac¬ 
cost. 

WEIEARE. SeeWBAi^ 

WELL-BEING, Weit'arEj Pros¬ 
perity, Happiness. WeUdyeing may 
be said of one or many, but more of a 
body; the wdlriemg of society depen^ 
upon a due subordination of the dif¬ 
ferent ranks of which it is composed. 
Welfare, or faring well,^ rc^I^cts the 
good condition of an individual; a 
parent is naturally anxious for the 
welfare of Ms child. WeUrheing and 
welfare consist of such things as more 
immediately affect our existence: pros¬ 
perity, wMch comprehends both well¬ 


being and welfare, includes likewise all 
that can add to the enjoyments of 
man. The prosperity of a state or of 
an individual, therefore, consists in 
the increase of wealth, power, honors, 
and the like; as outward circumstances 
more or less affect the happiness of 
man: happiness is, therefore, often 
substituted for prosperity; but it must 
never be forgotten that happiness 
properly lies only in the mind, and that 
consequently prosperity may exist with¬ 
out happiness; but happiness, at least 
as far as respects a body of men, cannot 
exist without some portion of prosperity. 

See also Fortunate; Happiness. 

WELL-BRED, Courteous, Culti¬ 
vated, Polished, Repined. Well- 
bred, a compound of two English terms, 
well and bred, from breed, meaning to 
generate, be^t, signifies a person or 
animal born of a good breed, stock, or 
race, or one well-born. The term has a 
broad application in the personal sense, 
as it implies refinement and cultivation 
in either sex. A courteous person (f .c., 
one who has courtly manners) is always 
polite and obliging: a cidtivaied one ex- 
Mbits the training or refining of the in¬ 
tellectual and social faculties; a polished 
one possesses elegance and suavity 
of manners: and a refined one displays 
an unvarying good taste and an instinc¬ 
tive aversion to anything that is coarse 
or extreme in thought or expression. 

These qualities are not always to be 
foimd in one person, for a courteous 
one may be such from cultivation, not 
from nature, education, or association; 
a polished one is not necessarily cour¬ 
teous, for he may be such from study, 
association, or imitation and still lack 
many of the qualiti^ of good-br^ding; 
but a cultivated one is apt to exhibit the 
best and Most attractive features of a 
broad and universal training, a wide 
knowledge of both books and men, and 
a Mgh regard for the niceties of polite 
society. 

WHEEDLE. See Coax. 

WHIM. See Freak; Vagary. 

WHIMSICAL. See Fanciful. 

WHINING. See Querulous. 

WHIP. See Lash. 

WHIRL. See Turn. 

WHOLE, Entire, Complete, To¬ 
tal, Integral. Whole excludes sub¬ 
traction; erdire excludes d’’‘dsion: 
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comjjlete excludes deficiency: a whale 
orange has had nothing taken from it* 
an entire orange is not yet cut; and 
a complete orange is grown to its full 
sizfe: it is passiblej therefore, for a 
thing to be whole and not entire: and 
to be boih, and yet not complete: an 
orange cut into parts is whole while ah 
the parts remain together, but it is 
not entire; it may be whole as dis¬ 
tinguished from a part, entire as far 
as it has no wound or incision in it; 
but it may not be a complete orange 
if it is defective in its growth. Whole 
is applied to everything of which there 
may oe a part actually or in imagina¬ 
tion; as,the whole line, the whole day, 
the whole world; entire is applied only 
to such things as may be damaged or 
injured, or is already damaged to its 
fullest extent; as an entire budding, 
or entire ruin: complete is applied to 
that which does not require anything 
further to be done to it; as a complete 
house, a complete circle, and the like. 

Totals from Low Latin totalis, ex¬ 
tended from totiLS, the whole, has the 
same significance, but only a limited ap¬ 
plication; as a total amount or a toM 
darkness,as distinguished from a partial 
amount or a partial degree of darkness. 

Integral, from integer, literally un¬ 
touched, from in (not) and the root 
tag which appears in the Latin tangere, 
to touch, has the same signification, 
but is applied now to parts or numbers 
not broken. 

See also Amr. 

WHOLESOME. See Healthy. 

WHOLLY. See Quite. 

WICKED, Iniquitous, Nefarious. 
Wicked (see Bad) is here the generic 
term; iniquiUnis, from iniquus, in-- 
cequm, not equal,^ signifies that species 
of wickedness which consists in violat¬ 
ing the law of right between man and 
man; nefariozcs, from the Latin ne- 
fasy not according to the law (from 
fari, to speak, a law being something 
spoken, decreed, either by man or a 
power above man. Compare fatum, 
fate, the thing spoken). The term 
wicked, being indefinite, is commonly 
applied in a milder sense than in¬ 
iquitous; and iniquitom than nefarious: 
it is wicked to deprive another of his 
property unlawfully, under any cir¬ 
cumstances; but it is iniquitous if it 


be done by fraud and circumvention, 
and nefarious if it involves any breach 
of trust; any undue influence over 
another, in the making of his will, to 
the detriment of the rightful heir, is 
iniquitous; any underhand dealing of 
a servant to defraud his master is 
nefarious, 

WIDE. See Large. 

WIELD, Brandish. Wield, from 
Anglo-Saxon weaMan, to have power, 
means to exercise with skill and effect. 
It is used with reference to the skilful 
handling of a weapon—^to wield a 
sword, to loield an axe—and, figura¬ 
tively, of the exercising of any power, 
as when we say ^‘He wields a great 
influence.’^ Brandish resembles wie^d 
in its physical application. It means, 
literally, to wield a sword, from Old 
French brand, sword, of Germanic 
ori^. However, it does not imply 
such a skilful handling as wield; there 
is more show and flourish in brandish. 
To brandish a sword is to wave it in the 
air so that every one may see and fear; 
to wield a sword is to exercise it skil¬ 
fully in the work for which it was in¬ 
tended. In its figurative application 
brandish means to make a great show 
of power and authority, to flourish 
threateningly. 

WILFUL. See Wayward. 

WILL, Wish. The will is that facul¬ 
ty of the soul which is the most prompt 
and decisive; it immediately impels to 
action: the wish is but a gentle motion 
of the soul toward a thing. We can 
will nothing but what we can effect; 
we may taish for many things which 
lie above our reach. The tciU must be 
under the entire control of reason or 
it will lead a person into every mis¬ 
chief:^ wishes ought to be imder the 
direction of reason or otherwise they 
may greatly disturb our happiness. 

Willingly, Voluntarily, Spontaneous¬ 
ly, —^To do a thing willingly is to do 
it with a good will; to do a thing 
voluntarily is to do it of one^s own ac¬ 
cord: the former implies one’s willing¬ 
ness to comply with the wishes of an¬ 
other; we do what is asked of us; it 
is a mark of good-nature: the latter 
implies our freedom from forei^ in¬ 
fluence; we do that which we hke to 
do; it is a mark of our sincerity. It 
is pleasant to see a child do his task 
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willingly; it is pleasant to see a man 
voluntarily engage in any service of 
public good. S'pontaneo'iisly (from a 
lost Latin substantive spans) is but 
a mode of the voluntary^ applied, how¬ 
ever, more commonly to inanimate ob¬ 
jects than to the will of persons: the 
ground produces spontaneously when 
it produces without cultiure; and words 
flow spontaneovMy which require no 
effort on the part of the speaker to 
produce them. If, however, applied 
to the will, it bespeaks in a stronger 
degree the totally imbiassed state of 
the agent’s mind: the spontaneous 
effusions of the heart are more than the 
voluntary services of benevolence. The 
willing is opposed to the imwilling, the 
voluntary to the mechanical or in¬ 
voluntary, the spontaneous to the re¬ 
luctant or the artificial. 

WILY. See Cunning. 

WIN. See Acquire. 

WIND. See Turn. 

WISDOM, Prudence, Wisdom, 
allied to German wissen, to know, is 
the general term; it embraces the whole 
of practical knowledge: pncdence (see 
Prudent) is a branch of wisdom. TFis- 
dom directs all matters present or to 
come. Prudence, which acts by fore¬ 
sight, directs what is to come. Rules 
of conduct are framed by wisdom, and 
it is the part of prudence to apply these 
rules to the business of life. 

WISH. See Desire; Will. 

WIT, Humor, Satire, Irony, Bur¬ 
lesque. Wit, like wisdom, according 
to its original, from Anglo-Saxon witan, 
to know (compare German wissen), 
signifies knowledge, bub it has so ex¬ 
tended its meaning as to signify that 
faculty of the mind by which knowl¬ 
edge or truth is perceived, and in a 
more limited sense the faculty of dis¬ 
covering the agreements or disagree¬ 
ments of different ideas. Wit, in this 
latter sense, is properly a spontaneous 
faculty, and is, as it were, a natural 
gift: labored or forced wit is no wit. 
Reflection and experience supply us 
with wisdom; study and labor supply 
us with learning; but wit seizes with 
an eagle eye that which escapes the 
notice of the deep thinker and elicits 
truths which are in vain sought for 
with any severe effort. 

Humor is a species of wit which flows 


out of the humor of a person, Wit, as 
distinguished from humor, may con¬ 
sist of a single brilliant thought; but 
humor runs in a vein; it is not a strik¬ 
ing, but an equable and pleasing flow 
of wit. Of this description of wit Mr. 
Ad^on, who knew best how to ex¬ 
plain what wit and humor were, and to 
illustrate it by his practice, has given 
us the most admirable specimens in his 
writings. 

Humor may likewise display itself in 
actions as well as words, whereby it 
is more^ strikingly distinguished from 
wit, which displays itself only in the 
happy expression of happy thoughts. 

Satire (from satura lanx, a fun dish, 
a dish of mixed ingredients, applied 
figuratively to a species of poetry full 
of animadversions on different persons 
and events) and irony from the Greek 
elpoiveia, simulation and dissimula¬ 
tion, are personal and censorious sorts 
of wit, the first of which openly points 
at the object and the second in a 
covert manner takes its aim. 

Burlesque (perhaps from Latin hur- 
rula, diminutive of burros, trifles, Ital¬ 
ian burlesco, ludicrous)^ is rather a spe¬ 
cies of humor than direct wit, which 
consists in an assemblage of ideas ex¬ 
travagantly discordant. The satire and 
irony are the most ill-natured kinds of 
wit; burlesque stands in the lowest rank. 

See also Ingenuity. 

WITHDRAW. See Recede; Wean. 

WITHSTAND. See Oppose. 

WITNESS. See Deponent. 

WOFUL. See Piteous. 

WONDER, Admire, Surprise, As¬ 
tonish, Amaze. Wonder is a German¬ 
ic word whose ultimate derivation is 
unknown. Admire is derived from 
Latin admirari, to wonder at, and 
allied to miracle, a thing to be won¬ 
dered at. Surprise, compounded ol 
French sur, on, and. prise, taken, the 
feminine past participle of prendre, 
from Latin prehendere, simifies to take 
on a sudden. Astonish, Old French es-^ 
toner, Latin ex and tonare, to thunder 
(compare the word thuriderstruck, a 
forceful and colloquial synonyme of os- 
tonished), signifies to strike as it were 
with the overpowering noise of thunder. 
Amaze signifies to be in a maze so aa 
not to be able to collect one’s self. 

That particular feeling which any- 
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tMng unusual produce on our minds Momter, — Wondefr is that which causes 
is expressed by all these terms, but wonder. Miraclej Latin miraculum, is 
under various modifications. Wonder allied to admire, which see above, 
is the most indefinite in its sigpifica- Marvel is derived from Latin mircMm, 
iaon or application, but it is still the which has the same root—signifying 
least vivid sentiment of aU: it amounts wonder. Prodigy, from Latin yrod for 
to little more than a pausing of the pro, and a suppositious word, agium, 
mind, a suspension of the thinking a saying, which also appears in adage, 
faculty, an incapacity to fix on a dis- means a saying beforehand, hence a 
t^mible point in an object that rouses sign, token, or portent, something 
our curiosity: it is that state which all extraordinary. Monster, in Latin moiv* 
must experience at times, but none so strum, comes from moneo, to warn, be- 
mu^ as those who are ignorant: cause among the Romans any unac- 
they at everything, because they countable appearance was considered 

know nothing. Admiration is wond^ as an indication of some future event, 
mix^ with esteem or veneration: the Wonders are natural: mirccdes are 
admirer suspends his thoughts, not supernatural. The whole universe is 
from the vacancy, but the fulness, of full of wonders; the Bible contains an 
his mind: he is riveted to an object account of the mfracZcs which happened 
which for a time absorbs his faculties: in those days. Wonders are real; 
nothing but what is great and good marvels are often fictitioi^; prodigies 
excites admiration, and none but culti- are extravagant and imaginary. Nat- 
vated minds are susceptible of it: an ural history is full of wonders; travels 
ignorant person cannot because abound in marvels ’ov in marvellous 

he cannot appreciate the value of any- stories, which are the inventions either 
thing. Surprise and astonishment both of the artful or the ignorant and credu- 
arise from that which happens unex- lous: ancient history contains number- 
pectedly; they are species of wonder less accounts of prodigies. Wonders are 
differing in degree, and produced only fitting to the laws of nature; they are 
by the events of life: the as ite wonderful only as respects ourselves: 

derivation implies, takes us imawares; monsters are violations of the laws of 
we are surprised if that does not happen nature. The production of a tree from 
which we calculate upon, as the ab- a grain of seed is a wonder; but the 
sence of a friend whom we looked for; production of a calf with two heads is 
or we are surprised if that happens a monster. 

which we did not calculate upon; thiis WOOD-ENGRAVING. See Xti> 
we are surprised to see a friend re- ographt. 
turned whom we supposed was on his WOOER. See Lover. 

journey: astonishment may be awak- WORD, Term, Expression. Word 

ened by similar events which are more is here the generic term, the other 
une3q)ected and more unaccoimtable: two are specific. Every term and cx- 
thus we are astonished to find a friend pression is a word, but every word is 
at our house whom we had every rea- not denominated a term or expression. 
son to suppose was many hundred Language consists of words; they are 
miles off; or we are astonished to hear the connected soxmds which serve for 
that a person has got safely through a the communication of thought. Term, 
road which we conceived to be abso- from terminus, a boundary, signifies any 
lutely impassable. word that has a specific or limited mean- 

Surprise may for a moment startle; ing; expression (see Express) signifies 
astonishment inay stupefy and cause an any word which conveys a forcible 
entire suspension of the faculties; but meaning. Usage determines words; 
amazement has also a mixture oi i>er- science fixes terms; sentiment provides 
turbation. We may be surprised and expressions. The purity of a style de- 
astonished at things in which we have pends on the choice of words; the pre- 
no particular interest: we are mostly cision of a writer depends upon the 
amazed at that which immediately con- choice of his terms; the force of a writer 
cems us. depends upon the aptitude of his 

Wonder. Miradle,^ Marvel, Prodigy, pressions. The grammarian treats of 
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the nature of words; the philosopher WRETCHED, See Unhappy. 

weighs the value of scientific terms; WRING, See Turn. 

the rhetorician estimates the force of WRITER, Penman, Scribe. Writer 
expressions. is an indefinite term; every one who 

See also Promise. writes is called a writer; but none are 

WORK, Labor, Tom, Drudgery, penmen but such as are expert at their 
Task, Work^ in Saxon weorcj Greek pen. Many who profess to teach ivrit- 
ipyov, is the general term, as including ing are themselves but sorry writers: 
that which calls for the exertion of the best penmen are not always the best 
o\ir strength: labor (for derivation see teachers of writing. The s&ihe is one 
that term) differs from it in the de- who writes for the purpose of copying; 
gree of exertion required; it is hard he is, therefore, an official writer, 
work: toily probably connected with Writer and penman have an extended 
iilly expresses a still higher degree of application to one who writes his own 
painful exertion: drudgery (see Ser- compositions; the former is now used 
vant) implies a mean and degrading for an author or composer, as the 
work. Every member of society must writer of a letter or the writer of a book; 

work for his support, if he is not in in- the latter for one who pens anything 

dependent circumstances: the poor worthy of notice for the use of the publi c, 
are obliged to labor for their daily sub- Scribe may be taken for one who per¬ 
sistence; some are compelled to toil in- ‘forms, as it were, the office of writing 
cessantly for the pittance which they for another. 

earn: drudgery falls to the lot of those Writer^ Author. —^Writer refers us to 
who are the lowest in society. A man the act of writing; author (from Latin 
wishes to complete his work; he is de- auctory an originator, literally one who 
sirous of resting ^rom his labor; he makes a thing to grow, from augure^ 
seeks for a respite from his toil; he sub- to increase) lays emphasis on the act 
mits to drudgery. of inventing. There are, therefore, 

Tasky from Latin tascuy a tax {tax many writers who are not authorsy 
being anothei form of the same word), but there is no author of books who may 
is a work imposed by others, and con- not be termed a writer: compilers and 
sequently more or less burdensome, contributors to periodical works are 
Sometimes taken in the good sense for properly writersy though not always en- 
that which one imposes on one’s self, titled to the name oi authors. Poets 
WORLD. See Pubuic. and historians are properly termed 

WORLDLY. See Secudar. authors rather than writers. 

WORRY, Anxiety. Worry comes WRITHE. See Turn. 
from Anglo-Saxon wyrgan, to strangle, WRONG. See Injustice. 
to harm. It has thus a metaphoncal WRY, Distorted,Twisted, Asctw, 

significance similar to that of anxiety. Warped. All of these words signify a 
for which see Care. As a substantive turning from a normal position. Wry 
wtyrry has almost the same meaning as means bent to one side and somewhat 
but being an Anglo-Saxon word, twisted in the bending. Distorted, 
whereas anxiety is of Latin origin, it dif- from torquere, to turn, means turned 
fers in quality and atmosphere. Worry out of a normal state or position, with 
is a more homely and emphatic word the implication not simply of bending, 
than anxiety, and suggests the psycho- but of turning round and round, 
lo^cal state more directly. Twisted, past participle of twist, meant 

For a further discussion of the syn- originally wound round and round, as 
onymes of anxiety, and hence of worry, in the case of two threads wound 

see Care. around and around each other by 

WORSHIP. See Adore. twisting. Askew is from Old Low Ger^ 

WORTH. See Desert; Value. man; it means turned aside like a s%- 
WORTHLE^S. See IJnwortby. ing horse, and is derived from the root 
WRANGLE. See Jangle. that appears in English shy. Warped 

WRATH. See Anger. means made uneven in outline, refer-- 

WRENCH. See Turn. ring to a flat surface that has become 

WREST. See Turn. somewhat arched or otherwise irregular. 
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XANTHOUS. See Bix)NDE. 

XYUOGRAPHY, Wood - engrav¬ 
ing. Xylography is the technical term, 
woodnengramTig the common term for 
the same process. The difference is 
therefore not one of meaning, but 
of usage. Xylography^ a term com¬ 
pounded of the Greek wood, and 

to write or draw^ signifies the 


art of the wood-engraver or the act of 
cutting designs or figures on wood for 
printing, an art that in recent years has 
largely been superseded by various 
processes for book and periodical illus¬ 
tration. The term is also applied to a 
mode of printing or graining from the 
natural surface of the wood, and to a 
process of decorative painting on wood. 
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YRARN, Crave, Long. Yearn, 
crave, and long, as verbs, all mean 
to desire intensely, but the quality of 
the desire differs. Long means simply 
to wish intensely. Yearn, from Anglo- 
Saxon geom, eager, has a special sug¬ 
gestion of tenderness; cra^e is used of 
physical appetite. 

YES. See Aye. 

YET. See But; However. 

YIELD. SeeAPFORn; Bear; Com- 

fet; Give Up. 

YIELDING. See Compliant. 

YONDER, Beyond, Yon. The 
first two words are derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon adverb geond; yon is the 
Saxon adjective geon, signifying a 
place removed by more or less dis¬ 
tance. Yonder means at a distance; 
it is becoming slightly archaic now. 
Yon is a poetic abbreviation for yon- 
der. Beyond differs from yonder in 
signifying a place on the other side 


of a given point. We may say in gen¬ 
eral that the village is yonder, or we 
may say quite specifically that it is 
beyond the river. 

YOUTHFUL, Juvenile, Puerile. 
Youthfvl signifies full of youth, or in 
the complete state of youth: juvenile, 
from the Latin juvenis, signifies the 
same; but puerile, from puer, a boy, 
signifies, literally, boyish. Hence the 
first two terms are taken in an indif¬ 
ferent sense, but the latter in a bad 
sense, or at least always in the sense 
of what is suitable to a boy only: thus 
we speak of youthful vigor, youthf%d 
employments, juvenile performances, 
juvenile years, and the like: but 
pvcerile objections, puerile conduct, 
and the like. We expect noth¬ 
ing from a youth but what is 
juvenile; we are surprised and dis¬ 
satisfied to see what is puerile in a 
man. 
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ZANY, E[ARi4BQiriN, Merry-an¬ 
drew. ZanVf a substantive derived 
from the Old Italian mne, in Modern 
Italian zannij the familiar form of 
Giovanni or John, signifies a sOly- 
John, a former appellation of buffoon 
and down, a person who amuses others 
professionally by jests, antics, odd 
gestures, etc., especially by awkwardly 
and ineffectually trying to mimic the 
other actors. A fiarU^in (a word of 
uncertain origin, but probably from 
Old Low German helle Kyn, ^^kin of 
hell/' goblins, devils; thence by exten- 
jSion clown, buffoon) is the performer 
in the Italian pantomime who wears 
party-colored ^rments and carries a 
talismanic wand with which he pro¬ 
duces unexpected or ludicrous effects 
while executing bis part; he is the lover 
of Columbine. 

Merry-^mdrew is a term that is now 
comparatively seldom used in the 
United States, though at one time it 
was quite common here and very popu¬ 
lar in England. It is said to be de¬ 
rived from Andrew Horde, physician 
to Henry VIII, ^‘who, in order to in¬ 
struct the people, used to address them 
at fairs and other crowded places in an 
eccentric and amusing manner," but 
this is doubtful. 

ZEAL, Ardor, Earnestness. All 
of these words indicate energy and 
intensity of interest. Earnestness^ in¬ 
dicates a general attitude of inind; 
ardor is applied to warm emotions; 
zecd indicates energy applied to the 
canying through of a cause or the 
propagation of an idea. 

ZENITH, Acme, Apex. Zeniih, a 
substantive from the Old French 
cenithy derived from Arabic samty pro¬ 
nounced semty signifies the summit or 
top of the heavens, the part directly 
over a spectator's head. Figuratively, 
it is the highest or culminating point 
of anjdihing seen or referred to. Acme, 
Greek dicfjLrjy has a similar meaning; it 
means the point or top. Apex, Latin 
apex, means the summit or topmost 
point of something. While the two 


words had originally the same mean¬ 
ing, acme is now used with a figu¬ 
rative significance, whereas apex more 
clearly retains its original literal 
meaning. 

ZEPPELIN. See Aircraft. 

ZERb, Cipher, Naught, Neutral, 
Nothing. Zero is the same in form in 
French and Italian, and is considered 
a contraction of zejiro or ^fro, from the 
Arabian sifr, meaning a cipher. The 
Old Latin treatises on arithmetic Lat¬ 
inized the Arabic term as zephyrum, 
which became zefiro in Italian, and 
then zero. Low Latin zifra, Old EVench 
ci/rc, ^ Modern French chiffre, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese aifra, German 
ziffer, all meaning nothing, the absence 
of anything, all come from a parallel 
Arabic form zifra. Cipher and zero, 
therefore, are doublets, and each is in¬ 
dicated by the sign 0. In general these 
terms mean no thing or nothing, and 
stand for the nouiral point between 
any ascending and descending scale or 
series, implying the extreme point of 
depression. 

In the thermometer and similar scales ^ 
the zero is the point or line from which ‘ 
all the divisions are measured, up or 
down. In the Centigrade and Il6au- 
mur thermometers zero marks the 
freezing-point of water; in the Fahren¬ 
heit scale it is placed at 32° below that 
freezing-point. The absolute zero of 
the temperature is the lowest possible 
temperature which the nature of heat 
permits, or —273° Centigrade. Zero in 
arithmetic is called naught, and im¬ 
plies no number; in algebra, no quan¬ 
tity; in mathematics it possesses no 
value of its own, but when placed after 
a number it increases the value of that 
number tenfold. 

While zero and cipher are distinctly 
scientific terms, they, and more com¬ 
monly the latter, have come to be 
applied to persons and objects in a 
depreciative sense, as a person is said 
to be a mere cipher who possesses no 
value in character, importance, in¬ 
fluence, or otherwise, or who has got 
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down to zero, when he has expended all 
his money, energy, will-power: so an 
object, proposition, argument, objec¬ 
tion, is said not to amount to a cipher 
when it is imquestionably worthless. 

ZEST, OxTSTO. Zest, in Old French 
the same, Modern French zeste, from 
the Latin schistos, that from the 
Oreek meaning to peel, skin, 

or divide, the French form implying 
a piece of the skin of a citron or lemon, 
and the Enghsh form something that 
gives a special rel^h, an added taste, 
as the skin or rind of a citron or 
lemon, commonly used in cookery for 
flavoring. That is zest, therefore, that 
imparts to anything an increased taste, 
flavor, satisfaction, enjoyment, a piq¬ 


uancy, or sharpness, tartne^, spici¬ 
ness. Gusto, from the Latin guMo, 
taste, meant the taste, the hearty 
enjoyment of food, hence any par¬ 
ticularly hearty enjojment. Zest and 
gusto both mean keenness of enjoy¬ 
ment, but gusto indicates a more 
pronounced pleasure than zest, 

ZONE, Girdle, Belt. These words 
differ rather in the dignity of their 
usage than in their meaning. All 
signify a band encircling the waist used 
for support or ornament. Zone is a 
purely poetic word; girdle is more 
dignified and less homely than belt. 
Zone has also been extended to signify 
a region of the earth— belt, as it were, 
around the earth. 
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